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PREFACE. 

Prbfaoes  written  to  explain  tKe  objects  or  meaning;  of  a 
book,  or  to  make  any  appeal,  ad  miserieordiam  or  other,  in  its 
favonr,  are,  in  my  opinion,  nuisances.  Any  book  worth 
reading  will  explain  its  own  objects  and  meaning,  and  the 
more  it  is  criticised  and  turned  inside  out,  the  better  for  it 
and  its  author.  Of  all  books,  too,  it  seems  to  me  that  novels 
require  prefaces  least — at  any  rate,  on  their  first  appearance. 
Notwithstanding  which  belief  I  must  ask  readers  for  three 
minutes'  patience  before  they  make  trial  of  this  book. 

The  natural  pleasure  which  I  felt  at  the  unlooked-foi 
popularity  of  the  first  part  of  the  present  story,  was  much 
lessened  by  the  pertinacity  with  which  many  persons,  acquaint- 
ance as  well  as  strangers,  would  insist  (both  in  public  and 
private)  on  identifying  the  hero  and  the  author.  On  the 
appearance  of  the  first  few  numbers  of  the  present  continua- 
tion in  Macmillan^s  Magazine,  the  same  thing  occurred,  and 
in  fact^  reached  such  a  pitch,  as  to  lead  me  to  make  some 
changes  in  the  story.  Sensitiveness  on  such  a  point  may 
•eem  folly,  but  if  readers  had  felt  the  sort  of  loatibini^  «ii^ 
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disgust  which  one  feels  at  the  notion  of  painting  a  fayoniabk 
likenees  of  oneself  in  a  work  of  fictirn,  thoy  would  not  wonder 
at  it  So,  now  that  this  book  is  finished,  and  Tom  Brown,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  is  done  with  for  ever,  I  must  take  this 
my  first  and  last  chance  of  saying,  that  he  is  not  I,  either  as 
boy  or  man — ^in  feu^t,  not  to  beat  about  the  bush,  is  a  much 
braver,  and  nobler,  and  purer  fellow  than  I  ever  was. 

When  I  first  resolved  to  write  the  book,  I  tried  to  realize 
to  myself  what  the  commonest  type  of  English  boy  of  the 
upper  middle  class  was,  so  far  as  my  experience  went ;  and  to 
that  type  I  have  throughout  adhered,  trying  simply  to  give  a 
good  specimen  of  the  genus.  I  certainly  have  placed  him  in 
the  country  and  scenes  which  I  know  best  myself  for  the 
simple  reason,  that  I  knew  them  better  than  any  others,  and 
therefore  was  less  likely  to  blunder  in  writing  about  them. 

As  to  the  name,  which  has  been,  perhaps,  the  chief  "  cause 
of  offence"  in  this  matter,  the  simple  facts  are,  that  I  chose 
the  name  ^  Brown,"  because  it  stood  first  in  the  trio  of  **  Brown, 
Jones,  and  Eobinson,"  which  has  become  a  sort  of  synonym 
for  the  middle  classes  of  Great  Britain.  It  happens  that  my 
own  name  and  that  of  Brown  have  no  single  letter  in  common. 
As  to  the  Christian  name  of  "  Tom,"  having  chosen  Brown,  I 
cotdd  hardly  help  taking  it  as  the  prefix.  The  two  names 
have  gone  together  in  England  for  two  hundred  years,  and 
the  joint  name  has  not  enjoyed  much  of  a  reputation  for 
respectability.  This  suited  me  exactly.  I  wanted  the  cam- 
wu>nest  name  I  could  get,  and  did  not  want  any  name  which 
had  the  least  heroic,  or  aristocratic,  or  even  respectable  savour 
about  it  Therefore  I  had  a  natural  leaning  to  the  combina- 
tion which  T  found  ready  to  my  hand.    Moreover,  I  believed 
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^  Tom"  to  be  a  more  specially  Ilnglish  name  than  Jokn,  the 
only  other  as  to  which  I  felt  the  least  doubt  Whether  it  be 
that  Thomas  il  Beckett  was  for  so  long  the  favourite  English 
saint^  or  from  whatever  other  cause,  it  certainly  seems  to  be 
the  fact,  that  the  name  " Thomas''  is  much  commoner  in 
England  than  in  any  other  country.  The  words  "  tom-fool," 
**tom-boy,"  &c  though,  perfiaps,  not  complimentary  to  the 
^  Toms  *'  of  England,  certainly  show  how  large  a  family  they 
must  have  been.  These  reasons  decided  me  to  keep  the 
Christian  name  which  had  been  always  associated  with 
'*  Brown;''  and  I  own,  that  the  fact  that  it  happened  to  be 
my  own,  never  occurred  to  me  as  an  objection,  till  the  mischief 
was  done,  past  recall 

I  have  only,  then,  to  say,  that  neither  is  the  hero  a  portrait 
of  myself,  nor  is  there  any  other  portrait  in  either  of  the 
books,  except  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Arnold,  where  the  true  name 
is  given.  My  deep  feeling  of  gratitude  to  him,  and  reverence 
for  his  memory,  emboldened  me  to  risk  the  attempt  at  a  por- 
trait in  his  case^  so  fur  as  the  character  was  necessary  for  the 
work.  With  these  remarks,  I  leave  this  volume  in  the 
hands  of  readers. 

T.  HUGHES. 


LiHCx>L]r*a  Iirv, 
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TOM   BROWN  AT   OXFORD. 


INTRODXJCTORY. 

In  the  Michaelinas  term  after  leaving  school,  Tom  Blown 
received  a  summons  from  the  authorities,  and  went  up  to 
matriculate  at  St.  Ambrose's  College,  Oxford.  He  presented 
himself  at  the  college  one  afternoon,  fmd  was  examined  by 
one  of  the  tutors,  who  carried  him,  and  several  other  youths 
in  like  predicament,  up  to  the  Senate  House  the  next  morn- 
ing. Here  they  went  through  the  usual  forms  of  subscribing 
to  the  Articles,  and  otherwise  testifying  their  loyalty  to  the 
established  order  of  things,  without  much  thought  perhaps, 
but  in  very  good  faith  nevertheless.  Having  completed  the 
ceremony,  by  paying  his  fees,  our  hero  hurried  back  home, 
without  making  any  stay  in  Oxford.  He  had  often  passed 
through  it,  so  tibat  Htb  city  had  not  the  charm  of  novelty  for 
him,  and  he  was  anxious  to  get  home ;  where,  as  he  had 
never  spent  an  autumn  away  from  school  till  now,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  he  was  having  his  fill  of  hunting  and 
shooting. 

He  had  left  school  in  June,  and  did  not  go  up  to  reside  at 
Oxford  till  the  end  of  the  following  January.  Seven  good 
months  ;  during  a  part  of  which  he  had  indeed  read  for  four 
hours  or  so  a  week  with  the  curate  of  the  parish,  but  the 
residue  had  been  exclusively  devoted  to  cricket  and  field 
sports.  Kow,  admirable  as  these  institutions  are,  and  bene- 
ficial as  is  their  influence  on  the  youth  of  Britain,  it  is  possible 
for  a  youngster  to  get  too  much  of  them.  So  it  had  fallen 
out  with  our  hero.  He  was  a  better  horseman  and  shot,  but 
the  total  relaxation  of  all  the  healthy  discipline  of  school, 
the  regular  hours  and  regular  work  to  which  he  had  been  used 
for  80  many  years,  had  certainly  thrown  him  back  in  oi^tiit 
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ways.  The  whole  man  had  not  grown ;  so  that  we  must  not 
be  surprised  to  find  him  quite  as  boyish,  now  that  we  faXL 
in  with  him  again,  marching  down  to  St.  Ambrose's  with  a 
porter  wheeling  his  luggage  after  him  on  a  truck,  as  when  we 
left  him  at  the  end  of  his  school  career. 

Tom  was  in  truth  beginning  to  feel  that  it  was  high  time 
for  him  to  be  getting  to  regular  work  again  of  some  sort  A 
landing  place  is  a  famous  thing,  but  it  is  only  enjoyable  for 
a  time  by  any  mortal  who  deserves  one  at  alL  So  it  was 
with  a  feeling  of  unmixed  pleasure  that  he  turned  ia  at  the 
St.  Ambrose  gates,  and  inquired  of  the  porter  what  rooms  bad 
been  allotted  to  him  within  those  venerable  walls. 

While  the  porter  consulted  his  Ust,  the  great  college  sun- 
dial, over  the  lodge,  which  had  lately  been  renovated,  caught 
Tom's  eye.  The  motto  underneath,  "  Pereunt  et  imputantur," 
stood  out,  proud  of  its  new  gilding,  in  the  bright  afternoon 
sun  of  a  frosty  January  day :  which  motto  was  raising  sundry 
thoughts  in  his  brain,  when  the  porter  came  upon  the  right 
.^^.place  in  his  list)  and  directed  him  to  the  end  of  his  journey : 
No.  5  staircase,  second  quadrangle,  three-pair  back.  In  which 
new  home  we  shall  leave  him  to  instal  himself,  while  we 
endeavour  to  give  the  reader  some  notion  of  the  college 
itseli  t 


CHAPTER  L 

ST.  Ambrose's  coLLEoa 

St.  AiffBROSE*s  College  was  a  moderate-sized  one.  There 
might  have  been  some  seventy  or  eighty  undergraduates  in 
residence,  when  our  hero  appeared  there  as  a  freshman.  Of 
these,  unfortunately  for  the  college,  there  were  a  very  large 
proportion  of  gentlemen-commoners ;  enough,  in  fact,  with 
the  other  men  whom  they  drew  round  them,  and  who  lived 
pretty  much  as  they  did,  to  form  the  largest  and  leading  set 
in  the  college.     So  the  college  was  decidedly  fast 

The  chief  characteristic  of  this  set  was  the  most  reckless 
extravagance  of  every  kind.  London  wine  merchants  fur- 
nished them  with  liqueurs  at  a  guinea  a  bottle,  and  wine  at 
five  guineas  a  dozen ;  Oxford  and  London  tailors  vied  with 
one  another  in  providing  them  with  unheard-of  quantities  of 
the  most  gorgeous  clothing.  They  drove  tandems  in  all  direc- 
tions, scattering  their  ample  allowances,  which  they  treated 
IS  pocket  money,  about  roadside  inns  and  Oxford  taverns 
wiUi  open  hand,  and  "going  tick  "  for  everything  which 
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by  poseibllity  be  booked.  Their  cigars  cost  two  guineas 
pound  ;  their  furniture  waB  tbe  beet  that  could  be  bonght ; 
pine-apples,  forced  iruit,  and  the  most  rare  preserves  figured 
at  their  wine  parties  ;  they  hunted,  rode  etee pie-chases  by 
day,  played  billiards  imtU  the  gates  closed,  and  then  were 
idy  for  vint/l-ft-une,  unlimited  loo,  and  hot  drink  in  theii 
n  rooms,  aa  long  as  any  one  could  be  got  to  sit  up  and 

>y- 

The  fast  set  then  swamped,  and  gave  the  tone  to,  the  college ; 
at  which  fiict  no  persons  were  more  astonished  and  horrified 
than  the  authorities  of  St.  Ambrose. 

That  they  of  all  bodies  in  the  world  should  he  fairly  run 
away  with  by  a  set  of  retJdess,  loose  young  spendthrifts,  was 
indeed  a  melancholy  and  unprecedented  fact  ;  for  the  body 
of  fellows  of  St.  Ambrose  was  as  distinguished  for  learning, 
morality,  and  respectability,  as  any  in  the  University.  The 
foundation  was  not  indeed  actuaUy  an  open  one.  Oriel  at 
that  time  alone  enjoyed  this  distinction  ;  hut  there  ivere  a 
large  number  of  open  fellowships,  and  the  income  of  the 
college  was  large,  and  the  livings  belonging  to  it  numerous  j 
so  that  the  best  men  &om  other  colleges  were  constantly 
coming  io.  Some  of  these  of  a  former  generation  had  been 
eminently  successfiil  in  their  management  of  the  college. 
The  St.  Ambrose  undergraduates  at  one  time  hod  carried  oil 
almost  all  the  university  prizes,  and  filled  the  class  lists,  while 
maintaining  at  the  same  time  the  highest  character  for  manli- 
ness and  gentlemanly  conduct  This  had  lasted  long  enough 
to  establish  the  fame  of  the  coUege,  and  great  lords  and 
statcenion  had  sent  their  sona  there  j  head-masters  had 
straggled  to  get  tlie  names  of  thoir  best  pupils  on  the  books  : 
in  short,  every  one  who  had  a  son,  ward,  or  pupU,  whom  he 
wonted  to  push  forward  in  the  world^who  was  meant  to  cut 
•  figure,  and  take  the  lead  among  men — left  no  stone  unturned 
to  get  him  into  St.  Ambrose's  ;  and  thought  the  iirat,  and  a 
very  long,  stop  gained  when  he  had  succeeded. 

But  the  governing  bodies  of  colleges  are  always  on  tha 
change,  and  in  the  course  oF  things  men  of  other  ideas  came 
to  rule  at  St  Ambrose — shrewd  men  of  the  world ;  men  of 
businens  some  .of  them,  with  good  ideas  of  making  the  most 
of  their  advantages ;  who  said,  "  Go  to  :  why  should  we  not 
make  the  public  pay  for  the  great  benefits  we  confer  on  themi 
Have  we  not  the  very  best  article  in  the  educational  market 
to  BUpfily — almost  a  monopoly  of  it — and  shall  we  not  get 
the  highest  price  for  itl"  So  by  degrees  they  altered  many 
things  in  the  collega  In  the  first  place,  under  their  auspices, 
mntlemen-comoumers  increased  and  multiplied  \  m  fuAi,  \^  . 
fl3  ^ 
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eldest  sons  of  baronets,  even  of  equires,  were  scarcely  admitted 
on  any  other  footing.  Ab  these  young  gentlemen  paid  double 
foea  to  the  college,  and  had  great  axjieotations  of  oil  sorts,  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  they  should  be  subject  to  qnite 
ihe  same  ducipline  as  the  common  nm  of  men,  who  would 
have  to  make  their  own  way  in  the  world.  So  the  rules  aa 
to  attendance  at  chapel  and  lectures,  though  nominally  the 
Bame  for  them  as  for  conuaonera,  were  in  practice  relaxed  in 
theii'  favour ;  and,  that  they  might  find  all  things  suitable  to 
pemona  in  their  position,  the  kitchen  and  buttery  were  worked 
up  to  a  high  state  of  perfection,  and  St.  Ambrose,  from  having 
been  one  of  the  most  reasonable,  bad  come  to  be  about  the 
moat  expensive  college  in  the  university.  These  changes 
worked  aa  their  promoters  probably  desired  that  they  should 
work,  and  the  college  was  full  of  rich  men,  and  commanded 
in  the  university  the  sort  of  respect  which  riches  bring  with 
them.  But  the  old  reputation,  though  still  strong  out  of 
doors,  was  beginning  aadly  to  wane  within  the  university 
precincts.  Fewer  and  fewer  of  the  St.  Ambrose  men  appeared 
in  the  class  lists,  or  amongst  the  prize-men.  They  no  longer 
led  the  debates  at  the  Union  ;  the  boat  lost  place  after  plane 
on  the  river  ;  the  eleven  got  beaten  in  all  their  matches.  The 
inauguratoTB  of  these  changes  bad  passed  aivay  in  tbeii  turn, 
and  at  last  a  reaction  bad  commenced.  The  fellows  recently 
elected,  and  who  were  in  residence  at  the  time  we  write  o^ 
were  for  the  most  part  men  of  great  attainments,  all  of  them 
men  who  had  taken  very  high  honours.  The  electors  natu- 
rally enough  had  chosen  them  as  the  most  likely  persona  to 
restore,  aa  tutors,  the  golden  days  of  the  college ;  and  they 
had  been  carefid  in  the  selection  to  confine  tbemselvea  to  very 
quiet  and  studious  men,  such  as  were  likely  to  remain  up  at 
Oxford,  passing  over  men  uf  more  popidar  manners  and  active 
epirits,  who  would  be  sure  to  flit  soon  into  the  world,  and  bo 
of  httle  more  service  to  St.  Ambrose. 

But  these  were  not  the  men  to  get  any  hold  on  tho  fast  set 
who  were  now  in  the  ascendant.  It  was  not  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  they  should  understand  each  other  ;  in  fact,  they 
were  hopelessly  at  war,  and  the  college  was  getting  more  and 
more  ont  of  gear  in  oonacquonoe. 

What  they  could  do,  however,  they  were  doing  ;  and  under 
their  fostering  care  were  growing  up  a  small  set,  including 
most  of  the  scholars,  who  were  likely,  as  Ihr  aa  they  were  con- 
cerned, to  retrieve  the  ooUoga  character  in  the  schools.  But 
they  were  too  much  like  their  tutors,  men  who  did  httle  else 
but  read.  They  neither  wished  for,  nor  were  likely  to  gain, 
the  slightest  influence  on  the  last  set.    The  best  men  amoDget 
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were  diligent  readers  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times, 
sra  of  the  able  leadere  of  the  High-church  party, 
which  whb  then  a  growing  one  ;  and  this  led  them  bIho  tc 
form  such  irieniiships  as  they  miulo  amongst  ouf'-rollege 
lunn  of  their  own  way  of  thinkinf;— with  high  churchmen, 
nthei  thou  St.  Ambrose  men.  So  they  lived  Tery  much 
to   themBelves,  and  scarcely  interfered  with  the   dominant 

Lastly,  there  was  the  boating  set,  which  was  begiiming  to 
^ive  in  the  college,  partly  from  the  natural  disgust  of  any 
lody  of  young  Englishmen,  at  tinding  themselves  distanced 
D  HD  exercise  requiring  strength  and  phiuk,  and  partly  from 
the  fact,  that  the  captain  for  the  time  being  was  one  of  the 
best  oara  in  the  University  boat,  and  also  a  deservedly  popular 
character.  He  was  now  in  his  third  year  of  residence,  had 
won  the  pair-oar  race,  and  hod  pulled  seven  in  the  great 
yearly  match  with  Cambridge,  and  by  constant  hard  work  had 
managed  to  carry  the  St.  Ambrose  boat  up  to  the  fifth  place 
on  the  river.  He  will  be  introduced  to  you,  gentle  reader, 
when  the  proper  time  comes  ;  at  present,  we  ore  only  con- 
cerned with  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  college,  that  you  may 
feel  more  or  less  at  home  in  it^  The  boating  set  was  not 
EO  sejtarate  or  marked  as  the  reading  set,  melting  on  one 
dde  into,  and  keeping  up  more  or  lees  connexion  with, 
the  last  set,  and  also  commanding  a  sort  of  half  alle- 
giance from  most  of  the  men  who  belonged  to  neither  of 
the  other  aota  The  minor  divisionB,  of  which  of  course 
there  were  many,  need  not  be  particularized,  as  the  above 
general  cloaaificatiou  will  be  enough  for  the  purposes  of  this 
hiatory. 

Our  hero,  on  leaving  school,  had  hound  himself  solemnly 
lo  write  all  his  doings  and  thoughts  to  the  friend  whom  he 
had  left  behind  him  :  distance  and  separation  were  to  make 
no  difference  whatever  in  their  friendship.  This  compact  had 
been  made  on  one  of  their  last  evenings  at  liugby.  They 
were  sitting  together  in  the  six-form  room,  Tom  splicing  the 
handle  of  a  favourite  cricket  bat,  and  Arthur  reading  a  volume 
of  Raleigh's  works.  The  Doctor  had  lately  been  alluding  to 
the  "  History  of  the  World,"  and  had  excited  the  curiosity 
of  the  active-minded  amongst  liis  pupils  about  the  great 
navigator,  stiitesman,  soldier,  author,  the  fine  gentloman.  So 
Baleigh'a  works  were  seized  on  by  various  voracious  young 
reodc-'v,  and  carried  out  of  the  school  library ;  and  Arthur 
was  now  deep  in  a  volume  of  the  "  Miscellanies,"  curled  up 
©n  a  comer  of  the  sofa.  Presently,  Tom  heard  aomtilhvmj 
between  a  groan  and  a  protest,  and,  looking  uf ,  &Giauu^&i^ 
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expUnatiotis ;    in  answer  to  whicli,  Arthur,  in  a  voice  lialf 
fiiriouB  and  half  fearful,  read  out : — 

And  be  sure  of  this,  thou  ahalt  never  find  a  friend  ia  thy 
young  yeara  whose  conditions  and  quiJities  iiO)  jileaae  thee 
aJler  thou  coiceBt  to  more  discrution  and  judgment ;  and  then 
all  thou  givest  ia  lost,  and  all  wher^  thou  alialt  trust* such  a 
one  will  be  discovered." 

"You  don't  mean  that's  Raleigh's  1" 

"Yes — here  it  ia,  in  hia  fitat  letter  to  his  son." 

""What  a  cold-blooded  old  Philistine,"  aaid  Tom. 

"But  it  can't  he  true,  do  you  thinki"  aaid  Arthur. 

And,  in  short,  af'i«r  some  persona!  reflections  on  Sir  Walter, 
tbey  then  and  tliere  resolved  that,  so  far  as  they  were  con- 
cerned, it  was  not,  could  not,  and  shouJd  not  bo  true ;  that 
they  would  remain  faithful,  t!ie  same  to  each  other,  and  the 
greatest  friends  in  tlie  world,  though  I  know  not  what  separa- 
tions, trials,  and  catastrophes.  And  for  the  better  insuring 
this  result,  a  correspondenee,  regular  as  the  recurring  months, 
was  to  he  maintained.  It  had  already  lasted  through  the 
long  vacation  and  up  to  Christmas  without  sensibly  dragging, 
though  Tom's  lettei's  had  been  something  of  the  shortest  in 
November,  when  he  had  had  lota  of  shooting,  and  two  days  a, 
■week  with  the  hounds.  Now,  however,  having  lairly  got  to 
Oxford,  he  determined  to  make  up  for  all  short-comings.  His 
first  letter  from  college,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  previous 
sketch  of  the  place,  will  probably  acuoniplish  the  work  of  in- 
troduction better  than  any  detailed  account  by  a  third  party; 
and  it  ia  therefore  given  here  verbatim  : — 

"SL  AmhroM,  Oxford, 

"February,  184 — . 
"Mr  DEAR  Geordib, 

"Accordiug  to  promise,  I  write  to  tell  you  how  I  get  on 
up  here,  and  what  sort  of  a  place  Oxford  ia.  Of  course,  I 
don't  know  much  about  it  yet.,  having  been  only  up  some  two 
weeks  ;  but  yon  shall  have  my  first  impressions. 

"  Well,  first  and  foremost,  it's  an  awfully  idle  place ;  at  any 
rate,  for  us  freshmen.  Fancy  now,  I  am  in  twelve  lectures 
a  wenk  of  an  hour  each — Greek  Testament,  first  took  of 
Herodotus,  second  .lEneid,  and  first  book  of  Euclid  I  There's 
t  treat  I  Two  hours  a  day ;  all  over  by  twelve,  or  one  at 
latest;  and  no  estra  work  at  all,  in  the  shape  of  copies  of 
rersea.  themes,  or  other  eioreises, 

"I  think  sometimes  I'm  hack  in  the  lower  fifth;  foi  we 
lon't  got  through  mora  than  we  used  to  do  there ;  and  if  you 
Vere  to  hear  the  men  construe,  it  would  make  your  hair  stand 
n  end.     Where  on  eorUi  can  they  have  come  from!  1 
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ly  blunder  on  purpose,  aa  I  often  think.  Of  couTBe,  I  nerei 
look  at  a  lecture  before  I  go  in,  I  know  it  all  nearly  hj  heart, 
so  it  would  be  sheer  waste  of  time.  I  bope  T  shall  take  to 
reading  aontething  or  other  by  myself ;  but  you  know  I  never 
was  much  of  a.  band  at  sapping;,  and,  for  the  pntsent,  the  light 
work  Buita  me  well  enough,  for  there's  plenty  to  see  and  team 
about  in  this  place. 

*'  We  keep  very  gentlemanly  hours.     Chapel  every  morning 

at  eight,  and  evening  at  seven.     You  must  attend  once  a  day, 

and  t\vice  on  Sundays — at  least,  that's  the  rule  of  our  college 

— and  be  in  gates  by  twelve  o'clock  at  night.     Besides  which, 

if  you're  a  decently  steady  fellow,  you  ought  to  dine  in  hall 

'haps  four  dnys  a  week.     Hall  is  at  five  o'clock.     And  now 

1  have  the  sura  total.     All  the  rest  of  your  time  you  may 

it  do  what  you  like  with. 

much  for  our  work  and  hours.     Now  for  the  placo. 
Woll,  it's  a  gnuid  old  place,  certainly ;   and  I  daie  say,  if  a 
fellow  goes  straight  in  it,  and  gets  creditably  through  his  three 
years,  he  may  end  by  loving  it  aa  much  as  wo  do  the  old 
hool-house  and  quadraui^le  at  Bughy.     Our  college  is  a  fan 
:imen ;  a  venerable  old  front  of  crumbling  stone  fronting 
street,  into  which  two  or  three  other  colleges  look  alsa 
the  gateway  is  a  largo  room,  where  the  college  examina- 
go  on,  when  there  are  any ;  and,  as  you  enter,  j^u  pusa 
l«rter's  lodge,  where  reades  our  janitor,  a  bustling  little 
ith  a  pot  belly,  whose  bosineaa  it  is  to  put  down  the 
which  the  men  come  in  at  uight,  and  to  keep  all  dis- 
lonsed  tradesmen,  stray  dogs,  and  bad  characters  generally, 
it  of  the  college. 

"The  large  quadrangle  into  which  you  come  first,  is  bi^er 
I  ours  at  Rugby,  and  a  much  more  solemn  and  sleepy  sort 
place,  with  its  gables  and  old  mullioned  windows.  One 
side  is  occupied  by  the  hall  and  chapel ;  the  ptincipal's  house 
bikae  up  half  anotlier  side  ;  and  the  rest  is  divided  into  atair- 
cosea,  on  each  of  which  are  six  or  eight  sets  of  rooms,  inhabited 
by  ua  undergraduat^^s,  with  here  and  there  a  tutor  or  fellow 
diupped  down  amongst  us  (in  the  iirst-floor  rooms,  of  course), 
not  exactly  to  keep  order,  but  to  act  ns  a  sort  of  ballast.  This 
luadraogle  is  the  show  part  of  the  college,  and  is  generally 
hie  aud  quiet,  which  is  a  good  deal  more  than  can  be 
the  inner  quadrangle,  which  you  get  at  through  a 
leading  out  of  the  other.  The  rooms  ain't  half  so 
good  in  the  inner  quad  ;  and  here's  where  all  we  fresh- 
ve,  besides  a  lut  of  the  older  undergraduates  who  dan'' 
'  change  their  rooms.  Only  one  tutor  haa  rooms  here  ;, 
should  think,  if  he's  a  reading  man,  it^oii^  \«e\j3U^ 
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grass-plot,  ajid  the  rovr  on  the  etaircoses  ia  often  as  bad,  and 
not  half  BO  respectable,  as  it  used  to  he  in  the  middle  passage 
in  tho  last  ireek  of  tho  half-year. 

"  My  rooms  are  what  they  call  garrets,  right  up  in  the  roof| 
with  a  coiamanding  view  of  college  tiles  and  chimney  pots, 
and  of  houses  at  tho  back.  No  end  of  cats,  both  college  Toma 
and  Btrangera,  haunt  the  neighbourhood,  and  I  am  rapidly 
learning  cat-tolking  from  them  ;  but  I'm  not  going  to  stand. it 
— I  don't  want  to  know  cat-talL  The  college  Toms  are  pro- 
tected by  the  fitatutes,  I  believe ;  hut  I'm  going  to  buy  aa 
air-gimforthcheneflt  of  tho  strangers.  My  rooms  are  pleasant 
enough,  at  the  top  of  the  kitchen  staircase,  and  separated  from 
all  mankind  by  a  great,  iron-clamped,  outer  door,  my  oak, 
which  I  sport  when  I  go  out  or  want  to  be  quiet ;  sitting- 
room  eighteen  hy  twelve,  bed-room  twelve  by  eight,  and  a 
httle  cupboard  for  the  scout. 

"  Ah,  Geordio,  the  scout  is  nn  institution  I  Fancy  me  waited 
upon  and  valeted  by  a  stout  party  in  black,  of  quiet,  gentle- 
nwnly  manners,  like  the  benevolent  father  in  a  comedy.  He 
takes  the  deepest  interest  in  all  my  possessions  and  proceedings, 
and  is  evidently  used  to  good  society,  to  judge  by  the  amount 
of  crockery  and  glass,  wines,  liquors,  and  grocery,  which  bo 
thinks  indiBpensahle  for  my  due  establishment  He  has  also 
been  good  enough  to  recommend  to  me  many  tradesmen  who 
are  ready  to  supply  these  articles  in  any  quantities  ;  each  of 
whom  has  been  here  already  a  dozen  times,  cap  ia  hand,  and 
vowing  that  it  is  quite  immaterial  when  I  pay — which  is  very 
kind  of  them ;  but,  with  the  highest  respect  for  frieud  Perkiua 
(my  scout)  and  his  obhging  Mends,  I  shall  make  some  in- 
qniries  before  "letting  in"  with  any  of  them.  He  waits  ou 
me  in  hall,  where  we  go  in  full  fig  of  cap  and  gown  at  five, 
and  got  veiy  good  dinners,  and  cheap  enough.  It  ia  rather 
B  fine  old  room,  with  a  good,  arched,  black  oak  ceiling  and 
high  panelling,  hung  round  with  pictures  of  old  swells,  bishopa 
and  lords  chiefly,  who  have  endowed  the  college  in  some  way, 
or  at  least  have  fed  here  in  times  gone  by,  and  for  whom, 
"  oseterisque  benefact-oribus  nostris,"  we  daily  give  thanks  in 
a  long  Latin  grace,  which  one  of  the  undergraduates  (I  think 
it  must  be)  goes  and  rattles  out  at  the  end  of  the  high  table, 
and  then  comes  down  again  from  the  dais  to  his  nwa  place. 
No  one  feeds  at  the  high  table  except  the  dons  and  the 
gentlemen-commoner?,  who  are  undeigraduntes  in  velvet  caps 
and  silk  gowns.  "Why  they  wear  these  instead  of  cloth  and 
serge  I  haven't  yet  made  out — I  beHeve  it  is  hocauso  they  pay 
double  fees ;  hut  thoy  seem  uncommonly  wretehed  up  at  tbe 
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(h  table,  and  I  ehould  tliink  would  sooner  pay  doulile  tc 
come  to  the  otbur  end  of  the  hall 

"TLe  chapel  is  ft  quaint  little  place,  about  the  size  of  the 
chancel  of  Lutterwortli  Church.  It  just  holiia  us  all  oom- 
foi'taLly,  The  attendance  is  regular  enough,  but  I  don't  think 
the  moa  care  about  it  a  bit  in  general  Severn!  1  can  see 
bring  in  EuclidH,  and  other  lecture  books,  and  the  service  ia 
gone  through  at  a  great  pace,  I  couldn't  think  at  tirat  why 
some  of  the  men  eeemed  ao  uncomfortable  and  stiff  about  the 
legs  at  the  morning  service,  but  I  find  that  they  are  the 
hunting  set,  anil  uoine  in  with  pea-coats  over  their  pinks,  and 
trousers  over  their  leather  hreecliea  and  top-boots  ;  which 
accounts  for  it  There  are  a  few  others  who  seem  very  devout, 
ftnd  bow  B  good  deal,  ami  turn  towards  the  altar  at  different  i 
parts  of  tbo  servica  These  are  of  the  Oxford  High-church 
school,  I  believe  ;  but  I  shall  soon  find  out  more  about  thom. 
On  Ibe  whole,  I  feel  less  at  homo  at  present,  I  am  sorry  to 
my,  in  the  chapel,  than  anywhere  elsa 

"  I  waa  very  nearly  forgetting  a  great  institution  of  the 
college,  which  is  the  buttery-hatch,  Just  opposite  the  haU- 
dooi.  Here  abides  the  fat  old  butler  (all  the  servants  at  St. 
Ambrose's  are  portly),  and  serves  out  limited  bread,  butter, 
and  uliucse,  and  unlimited  beer  brewed  by  biiosolf,  for  an  hour 
in  the  morning,  at  ncKin,  and  again  at  sup]>er-time.  Your 
WOUt  always  fetches  you  a  pint  or  so  on  each  occasion,  in  case 
you  should  want  it,  and  if  you  don't,  it  falls  to  him ;  but  I 
can't  Bay  that  my  fellow  gots  much,  for  I  am  naturally  a  thirsty 
eonl,  aud  cannot  often  ri'sist  the  malt  myself,  coming  up,  as  it 
doea,  fieab  and  cool,  in  one  of  the  silver  tankards,  of  which 
we  Beem  to  have  an  endless  supply. 

"  I  spent  a  day  or  two  in  the  first  week,  before  I  got  shaken 
down  into  my  place  here,  in  going  round  .and  seeing  the  other 
collides,  and  tinding  out  what  great  men  hod  been  a 
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(one  got  a  taste  for  that  sort  of  work  from  the  Doctor,  and 
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'd  nothing  else  to  do).  Well,  I  never  was  more  interested  : 
sy  ferreting  out  Wychfra,  the  Black  Prince,  our  friend  Sic 
Uter  Baleigh,  Pym,  Uampdon,  Laud,  Iroton,  Butler,  and 
Idison,  in  one  afternoon.  1  walked  about  two  inches  taller 
my  trencher  cap  after  it.  Perhaps  I  may  be  going  to  make 
daar  friends  with  some  fellow  who  will  change  the  history  of 
Englimd.  Why  shouldn't  1 1  There  must  have  been  freshmen 
onca  who  were  chums  of  Wycliffe  of  (Jueen's,  or  Ealeigh  oi 
OriaL  I  mooned  up  and  down  the  High-street,  staring  at  all 
the  young  faces  ia  caps,  and  wondering  which  of  them  would 
tdm  out  groat  gencr^  or  slatesmen,  or  poets.  Sotne  ot  \.V«tC 
wil^  of  oouia^  for  there  iniut  be  a  dosen  ut  leaal,  \  «bcf^&   : 
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think,  in  every  generation  of  nndergraduatefl,  who  will  have 
a  good  deal  to  say  to  the  ruling  and  guiding  of  the  British 
nation  before  they  die. 

"  But,  after  all,  the  river  is  the  feature  of  Oxford,  to  my 
mind ;  a  glorious  stream,  not  five  minutes'  walk  from  the 
colleges,  broad  enough  in  most  places  for  three  boats  to  row 
abreast.  I  expect  I  shall  take  to  boating  furiously :  I  have 
been  down  the  river  three  or  four  times  already  with  some 
other  freshmen,  and  it  is  glorious  exercise ;  that  I  can  see, 
though  we  bungle  and  cut  crabs  desperately  at  present 

"  Here's  a  long  yam  I'm  -spinning  for  you  ;  and  I  dare  say 
after  all  you'll  say  it  tells  you  nothing,  and  you'd  rather  have 
twenty  lines  about  the  men,  and  what  they're  thinking  about, 
and  the  meaning  and  inner  life  of  the  place,  and  aJl  that. 
Patience,  patience !  I  don't  know  anything  about  it  myself 
yet,  and  have  only  had  time  to  look  at  the  shell,  which  is  a 
very  handsome  and  stately  affair ;  you  shall  have  the  kernel, 
if  I  ever  get  at  it,  in  due  time. 

''And  now  write  me  a  long  letter  directly,  and  tell  me 
about  the  Doctor,  and  who  are  in  the  Sixth,  and  how  the 
house  goes  on,  and  what  sort  of  an  eleven  there'll  be,  and 
what  you  are  all  doing  and  thinking  about.  Come  up  here 
and  try  for  a  scholarship;  I'll  take  you  in  and  show  you 
the  lions.  Bemember  me  to  all  old  friends. — ^Ever  youzs 
affectiouately,  T.  K*" 


CHAPTER  IL 
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Within  a  day  or  two  of  the  penning  of  this  celebrated  epistle^ 
which  created  quite  a  sensation  in  the  sixth-form  room  as  it 
went  the  round  after  tea,  Tom  realized  one  of  the  objects  oi 
his  young  Oxford  ambition,  and  succeeded  in  embarking  on 
the  river  in  a  skiff  by  himself,  with  such  results  as  are  now 
to  be  described.  He  had  already  been  down  several  times  in 
pair-oar  and  four-oar  boats,  with  an  old  oar  to  pull  stroke, 
and  another  to  steer  and  coach  the  young  idea,  but  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  these  essays.  He  co\dd  not  believe  that  he  was 
such  a  bad  oar  as  the  old  hands  made  him  out  to  be,  and 
thought  that  it  must  be  the  fault  of  the  other  freshmen  who 
were  learning  with  him  that  the  boat  made  so  little  way  and 
rolled  so  much.     He  had  been  such  a  proficient  in  all  the 
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'.nghy  gameB,  that  b.e  (wouldn't  realize  the  iact  of  IiIb  anreadinesa 
in  a  boat.  Pulling  looked  a  simple  thing  enough — much  easier 
than  tennis  ;  and  he  had  mode  a  capital  start  at  the  latter 
game,  and  been  highly  coiuplimonted  hy  the  umrker  after  hia 
flrgt  hour  in  the  little  court  He  forj^nt  that  cricket  and  tivea 
are  ci^ibal  training  for  tenuis,  but  that  rowing  is  a  speciality, 
of  the  mdimcnta  of  which  he  was  wholly  ignorant.  And  so, 
IE  full  confidence  that,  if  ho  conld  only  have  a.  turn  or  two 
alone,  he  should  not  only  satisfy  himself,  but  everybody  else, 
that  hn  was  a  heaven-bom  oar,  ho  refused  all  offers  of  com- 
panionship, and  started  on  the  afternoon  of  a.  fine  Fehrmiry 
day  down  to  the  boata  for  his  trial  trip.  He  had  watched  his 
regular  companions  well  out  of  college,  and  gave  them  enough 
Rtart  to  mijce  suro  that  they  would  be  off  before  he  himself 
could  arrive  at  the  SL  Ambrose's  dressing-room  at  Hall's,  and 
chuckled,  as  he  came  within  eight  of  the  river,  to  see  the 
freshmen's  boat  in  which  he  generally  performed,  go  plunging 
away  past  the  University  bai^  keeping  throe  diiferont  times 
with  four  oars,  and  otherwise  demeaning  itself  so  as  to  become 
au  object  of  mirthful  admiration  to  oil  hoholdera. 

Tom  was  punted  across  to  Hall's  in  a  slate  of  great  content, 
which  increased  when,  in  answer  to  hia  casual  inquiry,  the 
managing  man  informed  him  that  not  a  man  of  his  college 
was  about  the  place.  So  he  ordered  a  skiff  with  as  nmch 
dignity  and  coolness  as  he  could  command,  and  hastened  np 
etairs  to  dress.  He  appeared  again,  carryiog  his  boating  coat 
and  cap.  They  were  quite  new,  so  he  would  not  wear  tliem  : 
nothing  about  him  should  betray  the  freshman  on  this  day  if 
he  conld  help  it. 

"  Is  my  skiff  ready  1 " 

"  All  right,  sir ;  this  way,  sir ; "  said  tte  manager,  con- 
diicliug  him  to  a  good,  safe-looking  ci'aft  "  Any  gentjcman 
going  to  steer,  sirl" 

"No,"  said  Tom,  supercilioufily ;  "You  may  take  out  the 
rudder." 

"  Going  quite  alone,  sir  J  Bettor  take  one  of  our  hoys — 
find  you  a  very  light  one.  Here,  Bill !  " — and  he  turned  to 
summons  a  juvenile  waterman  to  take  choi^  of  our  hero. 

"  Take  out  the  ruddor,  do  you  hoar  t "  interrupted  Tom. 
"  I  won't  have  a  ateoror." 

"  Well,  sir,  as  you  please,"  eaid  the  manager,  proceeding  to 
the  degrailing  appendage.     "  The  river's  rather  high. 
>  remember,  air.      Yon  must  mind  the  mill-stream  at 
ly  I»ck.     I  Huppo.*o  you  can  swim  1 " 
^  Yea,  of  course,"  said  Tom,  settling  himself  on  hla  cuahion. 
«hove  her  off." 
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The  next  moiaent  he  was  well  out  in  the  stream,  and  left  to 
iwn  TesDurceB.  He  got  his  sculle  out  successfully  enough, 
and,  though  feeling  hy  no  means  easy  on  hia  seat,  proceeded 
to  pull  yecy  deliboratflly  paat  the  biirges,  stopping  his  bcuIIb 
ia  the  air  to  feather  accurately,  in  die  hopes  of  deceiving 
spectatora  into  the  huUof  that  he  waa  an  old  band  just  going 
out  for  a  gentle  paddle.  The  manager  watehed  him  for  a 
minute,  and  turned  to  his  'work  with  an  aspiration  that  he 
might  not  come  to  griet 

But  no  thought  of  grief  was  on  Tom's  mind  aa  he  dropped 
gently  down,  impatient  for  the  tima  when  he  should  pass  the 
mouth  of  the  Cherwell,  and  so,  huTing  no  longer  critical  eyea 
to  fear,  might  put  out  his  whole  etrenglh,  and  give  himself 
at  least,  if  not  the  world,  asanrance  of  a.  waterman. 

The  day  was  a.  very  fine  one,  a  bright  sun  shining,  and  a 
nice  fresh  breeze  blowing  across  the  atream,  hut  not  enough 
to  ruffle  the  water  seriously.  Some  heavy  storms  up  Glouces- 
tershire way  had  cleared  the  air,  and  swollen  the  stream  at  the 
same  time  ;  in  fact,  the  rivei  was  as  fuU  as  it  could  be  without 
overflowing  its  hajika — ft  state  in  which,  of  all  others,  it  is  the 
least  safe  for  boating  experiments.  Fortunately,  in  those  daye 
there  were  no  outriggers.  Even  the  racing  skiffe  were  com- 
paratively safe  ciaft,  and  would  now  be  characterized  aa  tuba ; 
while  the  real  tuba  (in  one  of  the  safest  of  which  the  prudent 
manager  had  embarked  our  hero)  were  of  such  build  that  it 
required  considerable  ingenuity  actually  to  upset  them. 

If  any  ordinary  amount  of  bunghng  could  have  done  it^ 
Tom's  voyage  would  have  terminated  within  a  hundred  yards 
of  the  CherwelL  While  he  had  been  sitting  quiet  and  merely 
paddling,  and  almost  letting  the  stream  cairy  him  down,  the 
boat  had  trimmed  well  enough ;  but  now,  taking  a  long 
breath,  he  leaned  forward,  and  dug  bis  sculls  into  the  water, 
pulling  them  through  with  all  hia  strength.  The  consequence 
of  this  feat  was  that  the  handles  of  the  sculls  came  into  violent 
collisian  in  the  middle  of  the  boat,  the  knuckles  of  his  right 
hand  were  harked,  his  left  acull  unshipped,  and  the  head  of 
his  skiff  ajmoet  blown  round  hy  the  wind  before  he  could 
restore  order  on  hoard. 

"Never  mind  ;  try  agaiu,"  tliought  he,  after  the  first sensn- 
tian  of  disgust  had  passed  off,  and  a  glance  at  the  shore  showed 
him  that  there  were  no  witneaace,  "  Of  course,  I  forgot,  one 
hand  must  go  over  the  other.  It  might  have  happened  to 
Let  me  see,  which  hand  shall  I  keep  uppermost ; 
that's  the  weakest."  And  away  he  went  f^in, 
keeping  his  newly-acquired  fact  painfully  in  mind,  and  sc 
MFoidiLg  luttiiM  collision  amidships  for  four  or  five  strokeik 
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I  Bat^  as  in  other  sciences,  the  giving  of  undue  prominence  to  1 

one  fact  brings  others  inexorabiy  on  the  head  of  the  student 
to  avenge  his  neglect, of  them,  so  it  happened  with  Tom  in  his 
practical  etndy  of  the  science  of  rowing,  that  by  thinking  of 
his  hands  he  forgot  hia  seat,  and  the  necaaaitj  of  trimming 
properly.  Whereupon  the  old  tub  began  to  rock  fearfully, 
and  the  next  moment  he  missed  the  water  altogether  with  bis 
right  scuU,  and  subsided  backwards,  not  without  etruggles, 
into  the  bottom  of  the  boat ;  while  the  half  stroke  which  he  M 

had  pulled  with  his  left  hand  sent  her  head  well  into  tlie  I 

bank.  I 

Tom  picked,  himself  up,  and  settled  himself  on  hia  heiich  ^ 

again,  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man,  as  the  truth  began  to  dawn  ' 

upon  him  that  pulling,  especially  sculling,  does  not,  like 
reading  and  writing,  come  by  nature.  However,  he  addreaaed 
himself  manfully  to  hia  tai  ;  aavage  indeed,  and  longing  to 
drive  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  rjld  tub,  but  aa  rcaoWed  aa 
ever  to  get  to  Sandford  and  hack  before  hall  time,  or  perish  in 
the  attempt 

He  shoved  himseK  oiF  the  bank,  and,  warned  by  hia  last 
mishap,  got  out  into  mid  stream,  and  there,  moderating  his 
ardour,  and  contenting  himself  with  a  slow  and  steady  alroke, 
was  progressing  safdsfaotorily,  and  beginning  to  recover  his 
temper,  when  a  loud  about  startled  him  ;  and,  looking  over 
his  shoulder  at  the  imminent  risk  of  an  upset,  he  beheld  the 
fast  sailer  the  Dart,  close  hauled  on  a  wind,  and  almost  aboard 
of  him.  Utterly  ignorant  of  what  was  the  right  thing  todo, 
he  held  on  hia  course,  and  paaaed  close  under  the  bows  of  the 
miniatiu«  cutter,  the  steersmau  having  jammed  his  helm  hard 
down,  ahaiing  her  in  the  wind,  to  prevent  running  over  the 
ekiif,  and  solacing  himself  with  pouring  maledictions  on  Tom 
«nd  his  craft,  in  which  the  man  who  had  hold  of  the  sheets, 
and  the  third,  who  was  lounging  in  the  hows,  heartily  joined. 
Tom  was  out  of  ear-shot  before  he  had  collected  vituperation 
enough  to  hurl  back  at  them,  and  was,  moreover,  alreody  in  J 

tha  difficult  navigation  of  the  Gut,  where,  notwithstanding  all  I 

his  cilbrts,  be  again  ran  a;^imd ;  but,  with  this  ext^cption,  I 

lie  arrived  without  other  mishap  at  IfQey,  where  he  lay  on  hia  I 

with  much  satisfaction,  and  shouted,  "Lock — lock!"  fl 

I  lock-keeper  appeared  to  the  summons,  but  instead  of  ' 

ig  the  gates  seized  a  long  boat-hook,  and  rushed  towards 
hero,  calling  on  him  to  mind  the  mill-stream,  and  pull  his 
^  it-himd  acall ;  notwithstanding  which  warning,  Tom  was 
within  an  ace  of  drifting  past  the  entrance  to  tha  lock,  in 
which  case  assuredly  hia  boat,  if  not  he,  had  never  lotamwA 
wfaola.     Hoverer,  the  lock-keepez  maue^ed  to  catck  \.\ie  «>\«nk 
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of  hia  skiff  with  the  hoat-hook,  and  drag  him  back  into  tlia 
proper  channel,  and  then  opened  the  lock-gates  for  him. 
Tom  congratulated  himself  as  he  entered  the  lock  that  there 
were  no  other  boats  going  throngh  with  him  ;  but  liie  evil 
star  was  in  the  ascendant,  and  all  things,  animate  and  inani- 
mate, seemed  to  be  leagued  together  to  humiliate  Hm.  Ab 
the  wat«T  began  to  fall  rapidly,  he  lost  his  hold  of  the  chain, 
uid  the  tub  instantly  drifted  acroaa  the  lock,  and  was  in 
inmiinent  danger  of  sticking  and  breaking  her  back,  when  the 
lock-keeper  again  came  to  the  rescue  with  his  boat-hook ;  and, 
guessing  the  state  of  the  case,  did  not  quit  him  until  he  had 
safely  shoved  him  and  his  boat  well  out  into  the  pool  below, 
with  on  exhortation  to  mind  and  go  outside  of  the  barge  which 
was  coming  up. 

Tom  started  oa  the  latter  half  of  liis  outward  voyage  with 
the  sort  of  look  which  Cato  must  have  worn  when  he  elected 
the  losing  side,  and  all  the  gods  went  over  to  the  winning 
one.  But  his  previous  struggles  had  not  been  thrown  away, 
and  he  managed  to  keep  the  right  side  of  the  barge,  turn  the 
comer  without  going  aground,  and  zigzag  down  Kennington 
reach,  slowly  indeed,  and  with  much  labour,  but  at  any  rate 
safely.  Kejoicing  in  this  feat,  he  stopped  at  the  island,  and 
recreated  hunself  with  a  glass  of  beer,  looking  now  hopefully 
towards  Sandford,  which  lay  within  easy  distance,  now  up- 
wards again  along  the  reach  which  be  had  just  overcome,  and 
solacing  himself  with  the  remembrance  of  a  dictum,  which  he 
had  heard  from  a  great  authority,  that  it  was  always  easier  to 
steer  up  etreitm  than  down,  from  which  he  argued  that  the 
worst  part  of  his  trial  trip  was  now  over. 

Presently  be  saw  a  skiff  turn  the  comer  at  the  top  of  the 
Kennington  reach,  and,  reaolviog  in  his  mind  to  get  to 
Sandford  befoi'e  the  new  comer,  paid  for  his  beer,  and  betook 
himself  again  to  hia  tub.  He  got  pretty  well  ofi^  and,  the 
island  shutting  out  his  unconscious  rival  from  his  view,  worked 
away  at  first  under  the  pleasing  delusion  that  he  was  holding 
his  own.  But  he  was  soon  undeceived,  for  in  monatroualy 
short  time  tlie  pursuing  skiff  showed  round  the  corner,  and 
bore  down  on  him.  He  never  relaxed  his  efforts,  hut  couhJ 
not  help  watching  the  enemy  as  he  come  up  with  him  hand 
over  hand,  and  envying  the  perfect  ease  with  which  he  seemed 
to  be  pulling  his  long  steady  stroke,  and  the  precision  with 
which  he  steered,  scarcely  ever  casting  a  look  over  his  shoulder. 
He  was  hugging  the  Berkshire  side  himself,  as  the  other  skifi 
passed  bim,  and  tliought  he  heard  the  sculler  say  something 
about  kueping  out.  and  minding  the  small  lasher ;  but  the 
of  watera  and  hia  own  desperate  efforts  prevented  liU 
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leeding,  at,  indeed,  hearing  the  wamijig  plainly.  lu  another 
minuto,  however,  lie  heard  plainly  enough  most  energetic 
ahouta  behind  him ;  ami,  turning  liia.  head  over  his  right 
shoulder,  eaw  the  man  who  had  just  passed  tiim  hacking  his 
skiff  TapiJly  up  atieaiu  towards  liinL  The  "next  moment  he 
folt  the  bowB  of  hia  hoat  whirl  round,  the  old  tub  grounded 
for  a  moment,  and  then,  tumiug  over  on  her  side,  shot  bii" 
out  on  to  the  planking  of  the  steep  descent  into  the  siuaJl 
hsher.  He  grasped  at  the  boarda,  hut  they  were  too  slippery 
to  hold,  and  the  rush  of  water  was  too  strong  for  him,  aoi^ 
rolling  him  over  and  over,  ILko  a  piece  of  drift  wood,  plimged 
him  into  the  pool  below. 

Alter  the  first  laoment  of  astonishment  and  fright  was  over, 
Tom  left  himself  to  the  atream,  holding  his  breath  hard,  and 
peddling  gently  'with  his  hands,  feeling  aure  that,  if  he  could 
enly  hold  on,  he  should  come  to  the  surface  sooner  or  later ; 
which,  accordingly  happened  after  a  somewhat  lengthy  sub- 
mersion. 

Ttia  first  impulse  on  rising  to  the  surface,  after  catching  his 
breath,  was  to  strike  out  for  the  shore,  but,  i«  the  act  of  doing 
HO,  he  caught  sight  of  the  other  skiff  coming  stern  foremost 
down  the  descent  after  him,  and  he  trod  the  water  and  drew 
in  hia  breath  to  wutt:h.  Down  ahe  came,  aa  straight  aa  an 
arrow,  into  the  tumult  below  ;  the  sculler  sitting  upright,  and 
holding  his  sculls  steadily  in  the  water.  For  a  moment  ahe 
aeemed  to  be  going  under,  hut  righted  herself,  nnd  glided 
swiftly  into  the  stiU  water ;  and  then  the  aculler  cost  a  hasty 
and  anxious  glance  round,  till  bis  eyes  rested  on  our  hero'a 
half-droivned  head. 

"  Oh,  there  you  are  I"  he  said,  looking  much  relieved  ;  "all 
right,  I  hope.     Not  hurt,  ehl" 

*'  No,  thankee ;  all  right,  I  believe,"  answered  Tom.  "What 
ahaUIdoJ" 

"Swim  ashore  J  TU  look  after  your  boat."  So  Tom  took 
the  advice,  awam  ashore,  and  there  atood  dripping  anil  waich- 
Ing  the  other  as  he  righted  the  old  tub,  which  was  floating 
quietly  bottom  upwards,  little  the  woraa  for  the  mishap,  and 
no  doubt,  if  boaki  can  wish,  earnestly  deairing  in  her  wooden 
niisd  to  be  allowed-to  go  quietly  to  pieces  then  and  there, 
sooner  than  be  reacued  to  bo  again  entrusted  to  the  guidance 
offrcehmen. 

The  tub  having  been  brouglit  to  the  bank,  the  stranger 
alartvd  a^ain,  and  collected  the  sculls  and  bottom  boards, 
which  were  floating  about  here  and  there  in  the  pool,  and  also 
succeeded  in  making  salvage  of  Tom's  coal,  \ho  '[HicVe^A  ol 
wliiahlield  bia  wateb,  paise,  and  cigar  case.    Tlxea&^B^nwi^^ 
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to  the  bank,  and,  deHvering  them  over,  inquired  whether  there 
was  anything  else  to  look  after. 

"  Thank  you,  no ;  nothing  but  my  cap.  Kever  mind  it. 
It's  luck  enough  not  to  have  lost  the  coat,"  said  Tom,  holding 
up  the  dripping'  garment  to  let  the  water  run  out  of  the  arms  . 
and  pocket-holes,  and  then  wringing  it  as  well  as  he  could. 
"  At  any  rate,"  thought  he,  "  I  needn't  be  afraid  of  its  looking 
too  new  any  more." 

The  stranger  put  off  again,  and  made  one  more  round,  search- 
ing for  the  cap  and  anything  else  which  he  might  have  over- 
looked, but  without  success.  While  he  was  doing  so,  Tom 
had  time  to  look  him  well  over,  and  see  what  sort  of  man  had 
come  to  his  rescue.  He  hardly  knew  at  the  time  the  full 
extent  of  his  obligation — at  least  if  this  sort  of  obligation  is  to 
be  reckoned  not  so  much  Jsy  the  service  actually  rendered,  as 
by  the  risk  encountered  to  be  able  to  render  it.  There  were 
probably  not  three  men  in  the  University  whp  would  have 
dared  to  shoot  the  lasher  in  a  skiff  in  its  then  state,  for  it  was 
in  those  times  a  really  dangerous  place ;  and  Tom  himself  had 
had  an  extraordinary  escape,  for,  as  Miller,  the  St.  Ambrose 
coxswain,  remarked  on  hearing  the  story,  "  No  one  who  wasn't 
bom  to  be  hung  could  have  rolled  down  it  without  knocking 
his  head  against  something  hard,  and  going  down  like  lead 
when  he  got  to  the  bottom." 

He  was  very  well  satisfied  with  his  inspection.  The  other 
man  was  evidently  a  year  or  two  older  than  himself,  his  figure 
was  more  set,  and  he  had  stronger  whiskers  than  are  generally 
grown  at  twenty.  He  was  somewhere  about  five  feet  ten  in 
height,  very  deep-chested,  and  with  long  powerful  arms  and 
hands.  There  was  no  denying,  however,  that  at  the  first 
glance  he  was  an  ugly  man ;  he  was  marked  with  small-pox, 
had  large  features,  high  cheek-bones,  deeply  set  eyes,  and  a 
very  long  chin :  and  had  got  the  trick  which  many  underhung 
men  have  of  compressing  his  upper  lip.  Nevertheless,  there 
was  that  in  his  face  which  hit  Tom's  fancy,  and  made  him 
anxious  to  know  his  rescuer  better.  He  had  an  instinct  that 
good  was  to  be  gotten  out  of  him.  So  he  was  very  glad  when 
the  search  was  ended,  and  the  stranger  came  to  the  bank, 
shipped  his  sculls,  and  jumped  out  with  the  painter  of  his 
skiff  in  his  hand,  which  he  proceeded  to  fasten  to  an  old 
stump,  while  he  remarked — 

"  I'm  afraid  the  cap's  lost" 

"It  doesn't  matter  the  least.  Thank  you  for  coming  to 
help  me ;  it  was  very  kind  indeed,  and  more  than  I  expected. 
Don't  they  say  that  one  Oxford  man  will  never  save  anothei 
htaa  drowmng  unless  they  have  been  introduced  V* 
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•I  don't  know,"  replied  the  other;  "are  yon  sore  you're 
uothnrtr 

"Yes,  quite,''  said  Tom,  foiled  in  what  he  considered  an 
artfdl  plan  to  get  the  stranger  to  introduce  himself. 

**Then  we're  very  well  out  of  it,"  said  the  other,  looking 
at  the  steep  descent  into  the  lasher,  and  the  rolling  tumbling 
rush  of  the  water  below. 

"Indeed  we  are,"  said  Tom;  "but  how  in  the  world  did 
you  manage  not  to  upset  1" 

"I  hardly  know  myself — I  have  shipped  a  good  deal  of 
water,  you  see.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  jumped  out  on  the 
bank  and  come  across  to  you,  leaving  my  skiff  in  the  river, 
for  if  I  had  upset  I  couldn't  have  helped  you  much.  How- 
evory  I  followed  my  instinct,  which  was  to  come  the  quickest 
way.  I  thought,  too,  that  if  I  could  manage  to  get  down  in 
the  boat  I  should  be  of  more  use.  I'm  very  glad  I  did  it," 
he  added  after  a  moment's  pause;  "  I'm  really  proud  of  having 
come  down  that  place."  ^ 

"So  ain't  I,"  said  Tom  with  a  laugh,  in  which  the  other  joined. 

"  But  now  you're  getting  chilled,"  and  he  turned  frgm  the 
lasher  and  looked  at  Tom's  chattering  jaws. 

"  Oh,  it's  nothing.     I'm  used  to  being  wet." 

"But  you  may  just  as  well  be  comfortable  if  you  can. 
Here's  this  rough  jersey  which  I  use  instead  of  a  coat;  pull 
off  that  wet  cotton  affair,  and  put  it  on,  and  then  we'll  get  to 
work,  for  we  have  plenty  to  do." 

After  a  little  persuasion  Tom  did  as  he  was  bid,  and  got 
into  the  great  woollen  garment,  which  was  very  comforting; 
and  then  the  two  set  about  getting  their  skiffs  back  into  the 
main  stream.  This  was  comparatively  easy  as  to  the  lighter 
skiff,  which  was  soon  baled  out  and  hauled  by  main  force  on 
to  thci  bank,  carried  across  and'launched  again.  The  tub  gave 
them  much  more  trouble,  for  she  was  quite  full  of  water  and 
veiy  heavy;  but  after  twenty  minutes  or  so  of  hard  work, 
during  which  the  mutual  respect  of  the  labourers  for  the 
strength  and  willingness  of  each  other  was  much  increased, 
she  also  lay  in  tlie  main  strcan>,  leaking  considerably,  but 
otherwise  not  much  the  worse  for  her  adventure. 

"Now  what  do  you  mean  to  dol"  said  the  stranger.  "  I 
don't  think  you  can  pull  home  in  her.  One  doesn't  know 
now  much  she  may  be  damaged.  She  may  sink  in  the  lock, 
or  play  any  prank." 

"  But  what  am  I  to  do  with  herl" 

"  Oh,  you  can  leave  her  at  Sandford  and  walk  up,  and  send 
one  of  Hall's  boys  for  her.  Or,  if  you  like,  I  will  tow  Ivst  \v^ 
behind  my  skiff  " 

o 
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"  Won't  your  skiff  carry  two?"    , 

"Yes;  if  you  like  to  come  TU  take  you,  but  you  must  dt 
very  quiet." 

''  Can't  we  go  down  to  Sandford  first  and  have  a  glass  of 
alel     What  time  is  it? — the  water  has  stopped  my  wat.ch." 

"A  quarter-past  three.  I  have  about  twenty  minutes  to 
spare." 

"Come  along,  then,"  said  Tom;  "but  will  you  let  me  pull 
your  skiff  down  to  Sandfojd  ?  I  resolved  to  pull  to  Sandford 
to-day,  and  don't  like  to  give  it  up." 

"  By  all  means,  if  you  like,"  said  the  other,  with  a  smile ; 
"jump  in,  and  I'll  walk  along  the  bank." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Tom,  hunting  into  the  skiff,  in  which 
he  completed  the  remaining  quarter  of  a  mile,  while  the 
owner  walked  by  the  side,  watching  him. 

They  met  on  the  bank  at  the  little  inn  by  Sandford  lock, 
and  had  a  glass  of  ale,  over  which  Tom  confessed  that  it  was 
the  first  time  he  had  ever  navigated  a  skiff  by  himself^  and 
gave  a  detailed  account  of  his  adventures,  to  the  great  amuse- 
ment of  his  companion.  And  by  the  time  they  rose  to  go,  it 
was  Settled,  at  Tom's  earnest  request,  that  he  should  pull  the 
sound  skiff  up,  while  his  companion  sat  in  the  stern  and 
coached  him.  The  other  consented  very  kindly,  merely  stipu- 
lating that  he  himself  should  take  the  sculls,  if  it  should  prove 
that  Tom  could  not  pull  them  up  in  time  for  hall  dinner.  So 
they  started,  and  took  the  tub  in  tow  when  they  came  up  to 
it  Tom  got  on  famously  under  his  new  tutor,  who  taught 
him  to  get  forward,  and  open  his  knees  properly,  and  throw 
his  weight  on  to  the  sculls  at  the  beginning  of  the  stroke. 
He  managed  even  to  get  into  Iffley  lock  on  the  way  up  with- 
out fouling  the  gates,  and  was  then  and  there  complimented 
on  his  progress.  Whereupon,  as  they  sat,  while  the  lock 
filled,  Tom  poured  out  his  thanks  to  his  tutor  for  his  instruc- 
tion, which  had  been  given  so  judiciously  that,  while  he  was 
conscious  of  improving  at  every  stroke^  he  did  not  feel  that  the 
other  was  asserting  any  superiority  over  him ;  and  so,  though 
more  humble  than  at  the  most  disastrous  period  of  his  down- 
ward voyage,  he  was  getting  into  a  better  temper  every  minute. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  some  of  our<«  instructors  in  more 
important  matters  than  sculling  will  not  take  a  leaf  out  of  the 
same  book.  Of  course,  it  is  more  satisfactory  to  one's  own 
self-love,  to  make  every  one  who  comes  to  one  to  learn,  feel 
that  he  is  a  fool,  and  wo  wise  men;  but,  if  our  object  is  to 
teach  well  and  usefully  what  we  know  ourselves  there  cannot 
be  a  worse  method.  Ko  man,  however,  is  likely  to  adopt  it, 
80  long  as  he  is  conscious  that  he  has  anything  himy^lf  ^ 
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II  frum  Ills  pupils;  ami  as  booh  as  be  has  arrired  at  the 
conviclioii  that  they  can  teiicL  iiiin  nothing — llial  it  is  hence- 
fiirth  to  be  all  give  and  no  take — the  sooner  he  throwH  up  hia 
office  of  teacher,  the  bettor  it  will  be  for  h.imseli',  his  pupils, 
and  his  countiy,  wliose  sons  ho  ia  nii^uiding. 

On  their  way  up,  so  intent  were  they  on  thoir  own  work 
that  it  was  not  until  shouts  of  "Hullo,  Brown  !  how  did  you 
get  there  1  Why,  you  said  you  wore  not  going  down  to-day," 
greeted  them  just  above  the  Gut,  that  they  were  aware  of  the 
presence  of  the  freshmen's  four-oar  of  St.  Ambrose  College, 
which  hud  with  some  trouble  succoeded  in  overtaking  them. 

"I  said  I  wasn't  going  down  with  y<m,"  shoutftd  Tom, 
grinding  away  liarder  than  ever,  that  they  might  witness  and 
wonder  at  his  prowess. 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say !  Whose  skiff  are  you  towing  up  1  I 
believe  you've  beeu  upset." 

Tom  made  no  reply,  and  the  four-oar  floundered  on  ahead. 

*' Are  you  at  St.  Ambrose's  {"asked  hia  sitter,  after  a  minute, 

"Yes;  that's  my  treadmill,  that  four-oiir.  I've  been  down 
in  it  almost  every  day  since  I  come  up,  and  very  poor  fun  it 
ie.  So  I  thcnght  to-day  I  would  go  on  my  own  hook,  and 
•oe  if  I  couldn't  make  a  better  hand  of  it  And  1  have  too, 
1  know,  thanks  to  you." 

The  other  made  no  remark,  but  a  little  shade  came  over 
his  face.  He  had  had  no  chance  of  making  out  Tom's  college, 
as  the  now  cap  which  would  have  betrayed  him  had  disappeared 
in  the  lasher.  Ue  himself  wore  a  glazed  straw  hat,  which  was 
of  uo  college;  so  that  up  to  tliis  time  neither  of  them  had 
known  to  what  coUege  the  other  belonged. 

When  they  landed  at  Hall's,  Tom  was  at  once  involved  in 
■  wrangle  will)  the  manager  os  to  the  amount  of  dsmiage  done 
to  the  tub;  which  the  latter  refused  to  assess  before  he  knew 
what  had  happened  to  it;  while  our  hero  vigorously  and  with 
reason  maintained,  that  if  he  knew  his  business  it  could  not 
matter  what  had  happened  to  the  boat  There  she  was,  and 
he  must  say  whether  she  was  better  or  woi'se,  or  how  much 
worse  than  when  she  started.  In  the  middle  of  which  dia- 
I<.^e  his  new  acquaintance,  touching  his  arm,  said,  "You 
can  leave  my  jersey  with  your  own  things ;  I  shall  got  it  to> 
morrow,"  and  then  disappeared. 

Tom,  when  he  had  come  to  terms  with  hia  adversary,  ras 
upstairs,  expecting  to  lind  the  other,  and  meaning  to  teU  hia 
name,  and  tiud  out  who  it  was  that  had  played  the  giioil  Saiua- 
rilan  by  him.  lie  was  much  lUinojed  when  he  found  the 
ciMut  clunr,  and  dressed  in  a  grumbling  humour  "  L  woiAei 
vhjr  he  should  have  gone  oil'  so  quick,     lie  nuahi  ^m^  k 
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well  have  stayed  and  walked  up  with  me/'  thought  he.  ''  Let 
mo  see,  though;  didn't  he  say  I  was  to  leave  his  jersey  in 
our  room,  with  my  own  things  1  Why,  perhaps  he  is  a 
St.  Ambrose  man  him8el£  But  then  he  would  have  told  me 
so,  surely.  I  don't  remember  to  have  seen  his  face  in  chapel 
or  hall ;  but  then  there  are  such  a  lot  of  new  faces,  and  he 
may  not  sit  near  me.  However,  I  mean  to  find  him  out 
before  long,  whoever  he  may  be."  With  which  resolve  Tom 
crossed  in  the  punt  into  Christ's  Church  meadow,  and  strolled 
college-wards,  feeling  that  he  had  had  a  good  hard  afternoon's 
exercise,  and  was  much  the  better  for  it.  He  might  have 
satisfied  his  curiosity  at  once  by  simply  asking  the  manager 
who  it  was  that  had  arrived  with  him ;  and  this  occurred  to 
him  before  he  got  home,  whereat  he  felt  satisfied,  but  would 
not  go  back  then,  as  it  was  so  near  hall  time.  He  would  T}e 
sure  to  remember  it  the  first  thing  to-morrow. 

As  it  happened,  however,  he  had  not  so  long  to  wait  for 
the  information  which  he  needed;  for  scarcely  had  he  sat 
down  in  hall  and  ordered  his  dinner,  when  he  caught  sight 
of  his  boating  acquaintance,  who  walked  in  habited  in  a  gown 
which  Tom  took  for  a  scholar's.  He  took  his  seat  at  a  little 
table  in  the  middle  of  the  hall,  near  the  bachelors'  table,  but 
quite  away  from  the  rest  of  the  undergraduates,  at  which  sat 
four  or  five  otlier  men  in  similar  gowns.  He  either  did  not 
or  would  not  notice  the  looks  of  recognition  which  Tom  kept 
firing  at  him  until  he  had  taken  his  seat. 

"  Who  is  that  man  that  has  just  come  in,  do  you  know  t" 
said  Tom  to  his  next  neighbour,  a  second-term  man. 

"Which  V*  said  the  other,  looking  up. 

''  That  one  over  at  the  little  table  in  the  middle  of  the  hall, 
with  the  dark  whiskers.  There,  he  has  just  turned  rather 
from  us,  and  put  his  arm  on  the  table." 

"  Oh,  his  name  is  Hardy." 

"  Do  you  know  him  ?" 

"No;  I  don't  think  anybody  does.  They  say  he  is  a 
clever  fellow,  but  a  very  queer  one." 

"Why  does  he  sit  at  that  table  1" 

"  He  is  one  of  our  servitors;  they  all  sit  there  together." 

"  Oh,"  said  Tom,  not  much  wiser  for  the  information,  but 
resolved  to  waylay  Hardy  as  soon  as  the  hall  was  over,  and 
highly  delighted  to  find  that  they  were  after,  all  of  the  same 
college;  for  he  had  already  begun  to  find  out,  that  however 
friendly  you  may  be  with  out-coUege  men,  you  must  live 
chiefly  with  those  of  your  own.  But  now  his  scout  brought 
his  dinner,  and  he  fell  to  with  the  appetite  of  a  freshman  oo 
his  ample  commons. 
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CHAPTEE  IIL 

A  BREAKFAST   AT  DRTSDALB's. 

No  man  in  St.  Ambrose  College  gave  such,  breakfasts  as 
Diysdaie.  Not  the  great  heavy  spreads  for  thirty  or  forty, 
which  caine  once  or  twice  a  term,  when  everything  was  sup- 
plied out  of  the  college  kitchen,  and  you  had  to  ask  leave  of 
the  Dean  before  you  could  have  it  at  all.  In  those  ponderous 
feasts  the  most  hum-drum  of  undergraduate  kind  might  rival 
the  most  artistic,  if  he  could  only  pay  his  battel-bUl,  or  get 
credit  with  the  cook.  But  the  daily  morning  meal,  when  even 
gentlemen-commoners  were  limited  to  two  hot  dishes  out  of 
the  kitchen,  this  was  Drysdale's  forte.  Ordinary  men  loft  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  scouts,  and  were  content  with  the  ever- 
recurring  buttered  toast  and  eggs,  with  a  dish  of  broiled  ham, 
or  something  of  the  sort,  and  marmalade  and  bitter  ale  to 
iinish  with  ;  but  Drysdale  was  not  an  ordinary  man,  as  yoi 
felt  in  a  moment  when  you  went  to  breakfast  with  him  for 
the  first  time. 

The  staircase  on  which  he  lived  was  inhabited,  except  in 
the  garrets,  by  men  in  the  fast  set,  and  he  and  three  others, 
who  had  an  equal  aversion  to  solitary  feeding,  had  established 
a  breakfast-club,  in  which,  thanks  to  Drysdale's  genius,  real 
scientific  gastronomy  was  cultivated.    Every  morning  the  boy 
from  the  Weirs  arrived  with  freshly  xaught  gudgeon,  and  now 
and  then  an  eel  or  trout,  which  the  scouts  on  the  staircase  had 
learnt  to  fry  delicately  in  oiL    Fresh  watercresses  came  in  the 
same  basket,  and  the  college  kitchen  furnished  a  spitchcocked 
chicken,  or  grilled  turkey's  leg.     In  the  season  there  were 
plover's  eggs  ;  or,  at  the  worst,  there  was  a  dainty  omelette  ; 
and  a  distant  baker,  famed  for  his  light  rolls  and  high  charges, 
sent  in  the  bread — the  common  domestic  college  loaf  being 
of  course  out  of  the  question  for  any  one  with  the  slightest 
pretensions  to  taste,  and  fit  only  for  the  perquisite  of  scouts. 
Then  there  would  be  a  deep  Yorkshire  pie,  or  reservoir  of 
potted  game,  as  a  piice  de  resistance,  and  three  or  four  sorts 
of  preserves  ;  and  a  large  cool  tankard  of  cider  or  ale-cup  to 
finish  up  with,  or  soda-water  and  maraschino  for  a  change. 
Tea  and  coffee  were  there  indeed,  but  merely  as  a  compliment 
to  those  respectable  beverages,  for  they  were  rarely  touched 
by  the  breakfast-eaters  of  No,  3  staircase.     Pleasant  young 
gentlemen  they  were  on  No.  3  staircase ;  I  mean  the  ground 
and  first-floor  men  who  formed  the  breakfast-club,  for  the 
ware  nobodies.   Three  out  of  the  foui  were  gQii\l<cimsGL- 
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commoners,  with  allowances  of  500^.  a  year  at  least  each ; 
and,  as  tbey  treated  their  allowances  as  pocket-money,  and 
were  all  in  their  first  year,  ready  money  was  plenty  and  credit 
good,  and  they  might  have  had  potted  hippopotamus  fox 
breakfant  if  they  had  chosen  to  order  it,  which  they  would 
most  likely  have  done  if  thoy  had  thought  of  it. 

Two  out  of  the  three  were  the  sons  of  rich  men  who  had 
made  their  own  fortunes,  and  sent  their  sons  to  St.  Ambrose's 
because  it  was  very  desirable  that  the  young  gentlemen  should 
make  good  connexions.  In  fact,  the  fathers  looked  upon  the 
University  as  a  good  investment,  and  gloried  much  in  hearing 
their  sons  talk  familiarly  in  the  vacations  of  their  dear  friends 
Lord  Harry  This  and  Sir  George  That. 

Drysdale,  the  third  of  the  set^  was  the  heir  of  an  old  as 
well  as  of  a  rich  family,  and  consequently,  having  his  con- 
nexion ready  made  to  his  hand,  cared  Uttle  enough  with 
whom  he  associated,  provided  they  were  pleasant  fellows,  and 
gave  him  good  food  and  wines.  His  whole  idea  at  present 
was  to  enjoy  himself  as  much  as  possible  ;  but  he  had  good 
manly  stuff  in  him  at  the  bottom,  and,  had  he  fallen  into 
any  but  the  fast  set,  would  have 'made  a  fine  fellow,  and  done 
credit  to  himself  and  his  college. 

The  fourth  man  of  the  breakfast-club,  the  Hon.  Piers  St. 
Cloud,  was  in  his  third  year,  and  was  a  very  well-dressed, 
well-mannered,  well-connected  young  man.  His  allowance 
was  small  for  the  set  he  lived  with,  but  he  never  wanted  for 
anything.  He  didn't  entertain  much,  certainly,  but  when  he 
did,  everything  was  in  the  best  possible  style.  He  was  very 
exclusive,  and  knew  no  man  in  college  out  of  the  fast  set ; 
and  of  these  he  addicted  himself  chiefly  to  the  society  of  the 
rich  freshmen,  for  somehow  the  men  of  his  own  standing 
seemed  a  little  shy  of  him.  But  with  the  freshmen  he  was 
always  hand  and  glove,  Hved  in  their  rooms,  and  used  their 
wines,  horses,  and  other  movable  property  as  his  own.  Being 
a  good  whist  and  billiard  player,  and  not  a  bad  jockey,  he 
managed  in  one  way  or  another  to  make  his  young  friends  pay 
well  for  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance ;  as,  indeed,  why  should 
they  not,  at  least  those  of  them  who  came  to  college  to  form 
eligible  connexions ;  for  had  not  his  remote  lineal  ancestor 
come  over  in  the  same  ship  with  William  the  Conqueror  1 
were  not  all  his  relations  about  the  Court,  as  lords  and  ladies 
in  waiting,  white  sticks  or  black  rods,  and  in  the  innermost 
of  all  possible  circles  of  the  great  world ;  and  was  there  a 
better  coat  of  arms  than  he  bore  in  all  Burke's  Peerage  1 

Our  hero  had  met  Diysdale  at  a  house  in  the  country 
ahoitly  before  the  beginning  of  his  first  term,  and  they  had 
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Am  taken  to  one  another,  Drysdale  liad  been  amongst  his 
tiist  cullers  ;  and,  ae  ho  come  out  of  cliapel  one  niorntTig 
shortly  after  his  arrival,  Drjsdale'a  Bcout  came  up  to  him  with 
an  invitation  to  hreakfaet.  So  he  went  to  hia  own  rnoms,  or- 
dered his  coramDnB  to  be  token  across  to  No.  3,  and  followed 
tiiniself  a  few  minutes  afterwards.  No  one  was  in  the  rooms 
when  he  arrived,  for  none  of  the  club  had  finished  their 
toilettes.  Morning  chapel  was  not  meant  for,  or  cultivated 
by,  gentlemen- commoners  ;  they  paid  double  chapel  foes,  in 
considonttion  of  which,  probably,  they  were  not  expected  to 
attend  so  often  as  the  rest  of  the  undergraduates ;  at  any 
rate,  they  didn't,  and  no  harm  came  to  them  in  consequence 
of  their  absence.  As  Tom  entered,  a  great  sploshing  in  an 
inner  room  stopped  for  a  moment,  and  Crysdale'a  Toica 
shouted  out  tliat  he  was  in  his  tub,  but  would  bo  with  him 
in  a  minute.  So  Tom  gave  himself  up  to  the  contemplaliun 
of  the  rooms  in  which  his  fortunate  acquaintance  dwell ;  and 
very  pleasant  rooms  they  were.  The  large  room,  in  which  the 
breakfast-tahle  was  laid  for  five,  was  lofty  and  well-propor- 
tioned, and  panelled  with  old  oak,  and  the  furniture  was 
handsome  and  solid,  and  in  keeping  with  the  room. 

There  were  four  deep  windows,  high  up  in  the  wall,  -ivith 
cushioned  seats  under  them,  two  looking  into  the  large  ijuud- 
rangle,  and  two  into  the  inner  one.  Outside  these  windows, 
Dcyadale  bad  rigged  up  hanging  gardens,  which  were  kept 
full  of  flowers  by  thi'  first  nurBerjman  in  Oxford  all  the  year 
ronnd  ;  so  that  even  on  this  February  morning,  the  scent  of 
gardania  and  violets  pervaded  the  room,  and  strove  for  masl«ry 
with  the  smell  of  stole  tobacco,  which  hung  about  the  curtains 
and  sofas.  There  was  a  large  glass  in  an  oak  frame  over  the 
mantelpiece,  which  was  loaded  with  choice  pipes  and  cigar 
casesi  and  quaint  receptacles  for  tobacco ;  and  by  the  side  of 
IJie  glass  hung  small  carved  oak  frames,  containing  lists  of 
the  meets  of  the  Ueythrop,  the  Old  Berkshire,  and  Drake's 
hounds,  for  the  current  wetk.  There  was  a  queer  assortment 
of  well-framed  paintings  and  engravings  on  the  walls  ;  some 
of  considerable  merit,  especially  some  water-colour  sea-pieces 
uid  engravings  irota  Laudseer's  pictures,  mingled  with  which 
hung  Taglioni  and  f^erito,  in  short  petticoats  and  impossible 
attitudes ;  Phosphorus  winning  the  Derby ;  the  Death 
of  Grimaldi  (the  famous  sleeple-cbaae  horae~-not  poor  old 
Joe) ;  an  American  Trotting  Match,  and  Jem  Belcher  and 
Deaf  Burke  in  attitudes  of  sell'-dcfence.  Several  tandenj  and 
riiliiig  whips,  moujited  in  heavy  silver,  and  a  double-barrelled 
gun,  and  Usliing  rods,  occupied  one  comer,  and  a  polishod 
oopper  cask,  holding  about  five  gallons  of  mM  b1«,  Aood.  in 
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another.  In  short,  there  was  plenty  of  everything  except 
books — ^the  literature  of  the  world  being  represented,  so  5u 
as  Tom  could  make  out  in  his  short  scrutiny,  by  a  few  well- 
bound  but  badly  used  volumes  of  classics,  with  the  cribs 
thereto  appertaining,  shoved  away  into  a  cupboard  which  stood 
half  open,  and  contained  besides,  half-emptied  decanters,  and 
large  pewters,  and  dog-collars,  and  packs  of  cards,  and  all 
sorts  of  miscellaneous  articles  to  serve  as  an  antidote. 

Tom  had  scarcely  finished  his  short  survey,  when  the  door 
of  the  bedroom  opened,  and  Drysdale  emerged  in  a  loose 
jacket  lined  with  silk,  his  velvet  cap  on  his  head,  and  other- 
wise gorgeously  attired.  He  was  a  pleasant-looking. felldw, 
of  middle  size,  with  dark  hair,  and  a  merry  brown  eye,  with 
a  twinkle  in  it,  which  spoke  well  for  his  sense  of  humour ; 
otherwise,  his  large  features  were  rather  plain,  but  he  had 
the  look  and  manners  of  a  thoroughly  well-bred  gentleman. 

His  first  act,  after  nodding  to  Tom,  was  to  seize  on  a  pewter 
and  resort  to  the  cask  in  the  corner,  from  whence  he  drew  a 
pint  or  so  of  the  contents,  having,  as  he  said,  *' '  a  whoreson 
longing  for  that  poor  creature,  small  beer.'  We  were  playing 
Van-John  in  Blake's  rooms  till  three  last  nighty  and  he  gave 
us  devilled  bones  and  mulled  port.  A  fellow  can't  enjoy  his 
breakfast  after  that  without  something  to  cool  his  coppers." 

Tom  was  as  yet  ignorant  of  what  Van- John  might  be,  so 
held  his  peace,  and  took  a  pull  at  the  beer  which  the  other 
handed  to  him;  and  then  the  scout  entered,  and  received 
orders  to  bring  up  Jack  and  the  breakfast,  and  not  wait  for 
any  one.  In  another  minute,  a  bouncing  and  scrattling  was 
heard  on  the  stairs,  and  a  white  bulldog  rushed  in,  a  gem  in 
his  way  ;  for  his  brow  was  broad  and  massive,  his  skin  was 
as  fine  as  a  lady's,  and  his  tail  taper  and  nearly  as  thin  as  a 
clay  pipe.  His  general  look,  and  a  way  he  had  of  going 
'snuzzling.'  about  the  calves  of  strangers,  were  not  pleasant 
for  nervous  people.  Tom,  however,  was  used  to  dogs,  and 
soon  became  friends  with  him,  which  evidently  pleased  his 
host  And  then  the  breakfast  arrived,  all  smoking,  and  with 
it  the  two  other  ingenious  youths,  in  velvet  caps  and  far  more 
gorgeous  apparel,  so  far  as  colours  went,  than  Drysdale.  They 
were  introduced  to  Tom,  who  thought  them  somewhat  ordi- 
nary and  rather  loud  young  gentlemen.  One  of  them  remon- 
strated vigorously  against  the  presence  of  that  confounded 
dog,  and  so  Jack  was  sent  to  lie  down  in  a  comer,  and  then 
the  four  fell  to  work  upon  the  breakfast. 

It  was  a  good  lesson  in  gastronomy,  but  the  results  aie 
scarcely  worth  repeating  here.  It  is  wonderful,  though,  how 
you  feel  drawn  to  a  man  who  feeds  you  well ;  and,  as  Tom's 
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•fipetite  got  less,  his  liMng  and  resyiect  for  his  boat  undoubt- 
edly inctHOfod. 

When  thej  bad  nearly  finished,  in  walked  the  Honourabla 
Pitira,  a  tall  slight  man,  two  ot  three  years  older  than  the  rest 
of  thora ;  good-looking,  and  very  well  and  quietly  dressed, 
but  with  a  drawing  np  of  his  nostril,  and  a  drawing  down  of 
the  comera  of  his  mouth,  which  set  Tom  against  him  at  once. 
The  cool,  aupercilioua  liaLf-nod,  moreover,  to  which  he  treated 
our  hero  when  introduced  to  him,  was  enough  to  spoil  his 
digestion,  and  hurt  bis  aelf-love  a,  good  deal  more  than  he 
would  have  liked  to  own. 

"  Hero,  Henry,"  aaiJ  the  Honourabla  Piers  to  the  scout  in 
attendance,  seating  himself,  and  inspecting  the  half-cleared 
dishes ;  "  what  is  there  for  my  breakiast  1 " 

Henry  bustled  about,  and  handed  a  dish  or  two. 

"  I  don't  want  these  colil  things  ;  haven't  you  kept  tiio  any 
gudgeon  1" 

"WJjy,  sir,"  said  Henry,  "there  was  only  two  dozen  this 
morning,  ami  Mr.  Drysilale  told  rao  to  cook  them  all." 

"To  be  sure  I  did,"  said  Drysdala  "Just  half  a  dozen  for 
each  of  us  four  :  they  were  first-rate.  If  you  can't  get  hero 
at  half-past  nine,  you  won't  got  gudgeon,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  Just  go  and  get  me  a  broil  from  the  kitchen,"  said  the 
Honourable  Piets,  without  deigning  an  answer  to  Drysdalo, 

"  Very  sorry,  sir ;  kitchen's  shut  by  now,  sir,"  answered 
Henry. 

"Then  go  to  Hinton's,  and  order  some  cutlets." 

"  I  say,  Henry,"  shouted  Drysdale  to  the  retreating  scout ; 
"  not  to  my  tick,  mind  !     Put  them  down  to  Mr.  St.  Cloud." 

Henry  seemed  to  know  very  well  that  in  that  ease  be  might 
gave  himself  the  trouble  of  the  journey,  and  consequently  re- 
turned to  bis  waiting ;  and  the  Honourable  Piers  set  to  work 
a(Kin  hifl  breakiasti,  without  showing  any  further  ill-tempor 
certainly,  except  by  the  stinging  things  which  he  threw  every 
now  and  then  into  the  conversation,  for  the  benefit  of  each  of 
tlie  others  in  turn. 

Tom  thought  he  detected  signa  of  coming  hostilities  bo- 
tvreen  his  boat  and  St  Cloud,  for  Drysdale  seemed  to  prick 
up  his  ears  and  get  combative  whenever  the  other  spoke,  and 
liMt  no  chance  of  roughing  him  in  his  replies.  And,  indeed, 
bo  waa  not  for  wrong  ;  the  fact  being,  that  during  Drysdaie's 
Grat  bnm,  the  other  bad  lived  on  him — drinking  his  wine, 
tmoking  his  cigars,  driving  his  dog-cart,  and  winning  hia 
money ;  all  which  Drysdale,  who  was  the  easiest  going  and 
Iwct  tempered  fellow  in  Oxford,  had  stood  wilhQ\i\.  UavLUi^ 
K  ktk.    Bat  St  Cloud  addad  to  these  Ultle  fa.imvn  &  \  " 
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patioxiizmg,  half  contemptuous  manner,  whicli  he  used  with 
great  success  towards  some  of  the  other  gentlemen-commoners, 
who  thought  it  a  mark  of  high  breeding,  and  the  correct 
thing,  but  which  Drysdale,  who  didn*t  care  three  stra\v8  about 
kn  owing  St  Cloud,  wasn't  going  to  put  up  with. 

However,  nothing  happened  beyond  a  little  sparring,  and 
the  breakfast  things  were  cleared  away,  and  the  tankards  left 
on  the  table,  and  the  company  betook  themselves  to  cigars 
and  easy  chairs.  Jack  came  out  of  his  comer  to  be  gratified 
with  eome  of  the  remnants  by  his  fond  master,  and  then 
curled  himself  up  on  the  sofa  along  which  Drysdale  lounged. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  to-day,  Drysdale  1'*  said  one 
of  the  others.  "  Fve  ordered  a  leader  to  be  sent  on  over  the 
bridge,  and  mean  to  drive  my  dog-cart  over,  and  dine  at 
Abingdon.     Won't  you  come  1" 

"  Who's  going  besides  ]  "  asked  Drysdala 

"  Oh,  only  St.  Cloud  and  Farley  here.  There's  lots  of  room 
for  a  fourth.*' 

"  No,  thank'ee ;  teaming's  slow  work  on  the  back  seat. 
Besides,  I've  half  promised  to  go  down  in  the  boat." 

"  In  the  boat ! "  shouted  the  other.  "  Why,  you  don't 
mean  to  say  you're  going  to  take  to  pulling]" 

"  Well,  I  don't  know ;  I  rather  think  I  am.  I'm  dog- 
tired  of  driving  and  doing  the  High  Street,  and  playing 
cards  and  billiards  all  day,  and  our  boat  is  likely  to  be 
head  of  the  river,  I  think." 

"  By  Jove !  I  should  as  soon  have  thought  of  your 
taking  to  reading,  or  going  to  University  Sermon,"  put  in 
St.  Cloud. 

"  And  the  boating-men,  too,"  went  on  Farley ;  "  did  you 
ever  see  such  a  set^  St.  Cloud  1  with  their  everlasting  flannels 
and  jerseys,  and  hair  cropped  like  prize-fighters." 

"  I'll  bet  a  guinea  there  isn't  one  of  them  has  more  than 
200/.  a  year,"  put  in  Chanter,  whose  father  could  just  write 
his  name,  and  was  making  a  colossal  fortune  by  supplying 
bad  iron  rails  to  the  new  railway  companies. 

"  What  the  devil  do  I  care,"  broke  in  Drysdale ;  "  I  know 
they're  a  deal  more  amusing  than  you  fellows,  who  can  do 
nothing  that  don't  cost  pounds." 

**  Getting  economical  1 "  sneered  St.  Cloud. 

"  Well,  I  don't  see  the  fun  of  tearing  one's  heart  out,  and 
blistering  one's  hands,  only  to  get  abused  by  that  little  brute 
Miller  the  coxswain,"  said  Farley. 

"  Why,  you  won't  be  able  to  sit  straight  in  your  chair  for  a 
month,"  said  Chanter ;  "  and  the  captain  will  make  you  dine 
Mi  one,  and  fetch,  you.  out  of  anybody's  rooms,  confound  his 
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ipndence,  whether  he  knowa  them  or  not,  at  eleven  o'clock 
every  night" 

"Two  cigars  a  day,  and  a  pint  and  a  half  of  liquid,"  and 
Farley  insertetl  his  cocl-fish  fiice  into  the  tankard ;  "  fancy 
Drysdale  on  training  allowance ! " 

Here  a  new  comer  entered  in  a  bachelor's  gown,  who  was 
warmly  greeted  by  the  name  of  Sanders  by  Dryadale.  St.  Cloud 
and  he  exchanged  the  coldest  possible  nods  ;  and  the  other 
two,  taking  the  office  from  their  mentor,  stared  at  hira  through 
tlieir  emoke,  and,  after  a  minute  or  two's  silence,  and  ei  few 
mcle  half- whispered  remarks  amongst  themselves,  went  off  to 
play  a  game  at  pyramids  till  luncheon  time.  Sanders  took 
B.  cigar  which  Drysdale  offered,  and  began  asking  him  abont 
hia  friends  at  home,  and  what  he  had  been  doing  in  the 
vacation. 

They  were  evidently  intimate,  though  Tom  thought  that 
Drysdale  didn't  seem  quite  at  his  ease  at  first,  which  he 
wondered  at,  as  Sanders  took  his  fancy  at  once.  However, 
eleven  o'clock  struck,  and  Tom  had  to  go  off  to  lecture,  where 
wa  cannot  follow  him  just  now,  but  must  remain  with  Drys- 
dale and  Sanders,  who  chatted  on  very  pleasantly  for  some 
twenty  minutes,  till  a  knock  came  at  the  dooi.  It  was 
not  till  the  third  summons  that  Drysdale  shouted  "Come  in," 
with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  and  an  impatient  kick  at  the 
sofa-cnshion  at  his  feet,  as  though  not  half  pleased  at  the 
approaching  visit 

Reader  I  had  you  not  ever  a  friend  a  few  years  older  than 
yourself,  whose  good  opinion  you  were  anxious  to  keep  1  A 
fellow  tera  atipte  rolimditi ;  who  could  do  everything  better 
than  you,  from  Plato  and  tennis  down  to  singing  a  comic  soi^ 
and  playing  quoits  J  If  you  have  had,  wasn't  he  always  in 
your  rooms  or  corapunj  whenever  anything  happened  to  show 
yonr  little  weak  points  t  Sanders,  at  any  rate,  occupied  this 
position  towards  our  young  friend  Drysdale,  and  the  latter, 
much  as  he  liked  Sanders's  company,  would  have  preferred 
it  at  any  other  time  than  on  an  idle  morning  just  at  the 
beginning  of  term,  when  the  gentlemen-tradesmen,  who  look 
upon  undergraduates  in  general,  and  gentlemen- commoners 
in  particular,  as  their  lawful  prey,  are  in  the  babit  of  oalling 

The  new  arrival  was  a  tall,  florid  man,  with  a  half  servile, 
half  impudent,  manner,  and  a  foreign  accent ;  dressed  in 
Bumptoous  costume,  with  a  velvet-faced  coat,  and  a  gorgooua 
pln^  wdstcoat  Under  his  arm  he  carried  a  Inrgo  parcel, 
which  hu  proceeded  to  open,  and  placed  upon  a  sola,  ^\\»  c«»v- 
ImfaS  oonaisliq^  ofa  aoaple  of  coalB,  and  three  oi  io^u  'n^^^ 
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coats  and  pairs  of  trousers.  He  saluted  Sanders  with  a  motl 
obsequious  bow,  looked  nervously  at  Jack,  who  opened  one 
eye  from  between  his  master's  legs  and  growled,  and  then, 
turning  to  Drysdale,  asked  if  he  should  have'  the  honour  of 
seeing  him  try  on  any  of  thj  clothes  1 

"  No ;  I  can't  be  bored  with  trying  them  on  now,"  said 
Drysdale ;  "  leave  tbem  where  they  are." 

Mr.  Schloss  would  like  very  much  on  his  return  to  town, 
in  a  day  or  two,  to  be  able  to  assure  his  principals,  that  Kl 
Drysdale's  orders  had  been  executed  to  hia  satisfaction.  He 
had  also  some  very  beautiful  new  stuffs  with  him,  which  he 
should  like  to  submit  to  Mr.  Drysdale,  and  without  more  ado 
began  imfolding  cards  of  the  most  fabulous  plushes  and  cloths. 

Drysdale  glanced  first  at  the  cards  and  then  at  Sandeia^ 
who  sat  puffing  his  cigar,  and  watching  Schloss's  proceedings 
with  a  look  not  unlike  Jack's  when  any  one  he  did  not 
approve  of  approached  his  master. 

"  Confound  your  patterns,  Schloss,"  said  Drysdale ;  •*  I  tell 
you  I  have  more  things  than  I  want  already." 

"The  large  stripe,  such  as  these,  is  now  very  much  worn  in 
London,"  went  on  Schloss,  without  heeding  the  rebuff,  and 
spreading  his  cards  on  the  table. 

"  D trousers,"  replied  Drysdale ;  **  you  seem  to  think, 

Schloss,  that  a  fellow  has  ten  pairs  of  legs.'* 

"  Monsieur  is  pleased  to  joke,"  smiled  Schloss ;  "  but^  to  be 
in  the  mode,  gentlemen  must  have  variety." 

"Well,  T  won't  order  any  now,  that's  flat,"  said  Drysdale. 

**  Monsieur  will  do  as  he  pleases ;  but  it  is  impossible  that 
he  should  not  have  some  plush  waistcoats ;  the  fabric  is  only 
just  out,  and  is  making  a  sensation." 

"  Now  look  here,  Schloss  ;  will  you  go  if  I  order  a  waist- 
coat?" 

"  Monsieur  is  very  good ;  he  sees  how  tasteful  these  new 
patterns  are." 

"  I  wouldn't  be  seen  at  a  cock-fight  in  one  of  them ;  they're 
as  gaudy  as  a  salmon-fly,"  said  Drysdale,  feeling  the  stuff 
which  the  obsequious  Schloss  held  out.  "  But  it  seems  nice 
stufl^  too^'^  he  went  on ;  "I  shouldn't  mind  having  a  couple 
of  waistcoats  of  it  of  this  pattern;"  and  he  chucked  across  to 
Schloss  a  dark  tartan  waistcoat  which  was  lying  near  him. 
"  Have  you  got  the  stuff'  in  that  pattern  1" 

"  Ah  I  no,"  said  Schloss,  gathering  up  the  waistcoat ;  "  but 
it  shall  not  hinder.  I  shall  have  at  once  a  loom  for  Monsieur 
set  up  in  Paris." 

"Set  it  up  at  Jericho  if  you  like,"  said  Drysdale;  "and 
now  go  I" 
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*•  May  I  ask,  Mr.  Schloss,"  broke  in  Sanders,  "  what  it  will 
ooet  to  set  up  the  loom  V 

**  Ah  I  indeed,  a  trifle  only ;  some  twelve,  or  perhaps  four 
teen,  pounds."  Sanders  gave  a  chuckle,  and  puffed  away  at 
his  cigar. 

*  By  Jove,"  shouted  Drysdale,  jerking  himself  in  a  sitting 
posture,  and  upsetting  Jack,  who  went  trotting  about  the 
room,  and  snuffling  at  Schloss's  legs ;  ^*  do  you  mean  to  say, 
Schloss,  you  were  going  to  make  me  waistcoats  at  fourteen 
guineas  apiece  T' 

"Not  if  Monsieur  disapproves.  Ah  I  the  large  hound  is 
notiriendly  to  strangers  ;  I  will  call  again  when  Monsieur  is 
more  at  leisure."  And  Schloss  gathered  up  his  cards  and  beat 
a  hasty  retreat,  followed  by  Jack  with  his  head  on  one  side, 
and  casting  an  enraged  look  at  Sanders,  as  he  slid  through  the 
door. 

"Well  done,  Jack,  old  boy!"  said  Sanders,  patting  him; 
**what  a  funk  the  fellow  was  in.  Well,  you've  saved  your 
master  a  pony  this  fine  morning.  Cheap  dog  youVe  got^ 
Drysdale." 

"  D the  fellow,"  answered  Drysdale,  "  he  leaves  a  bad 

taste  in  one's  mouth ;"  and  he  went  to  the  table,  took  a  pull 
at  the  tankard,  and  then  threw  himself  down  on  the  sofa 
again,  and  Jack  jumped  up  and  coiled  himself  round  by  his 
master's  legs,  keeping  one  half-open  eye  winking  at  him,  and 
giving  an  occasional  wag  with  the  end  of  his  taper  tail 

Sanders  got  up,  and  began  handling  the  new  things.    First 
he  held  up  a  pair  of  bright  blue  trousers,  with  a  red  stripe 
across  them,  Drysdale  looking  on  from  the  sofa.     "  I  say 
Drysdale,  you  don't  mean  to  say  you  really  ordered  these 
thunder-and-lightning  affairs  ] " 

**  Heaven  only  knows,"  said  Drysdale ;  "  I  daresay  I  did. 
rd  order  a  full  suit  cut  out  of  my  grandmother's  farthingale 
to  get  that  cursed  Schloss  out  of  my  rooms  sometimes." 

"  You'll  never  be  able  to  wear  them ;  even  in  Oxford  the 
boys  would  mob  you.  Why  don't  you  kick  him  down  stairs  1" 
B^iggested  Sanders,  putting  down  the  trousers,  and  turning  to 
Drysdale. 

"  Well,  Tve  been  very  near  it  once  or  twice ;  but,  I  don't- 
know — ^my  name's  Easy — besides,  I  don't  want  to  give  up  the 
beast  altogether ;  he  makes  the  best  trousers  in  England." 

"  And  these  waistcoats,"  went  on  Sanders  ;  "  let  me  see ; 
three  light  silk  waistcoats,  peach-colour,   fawn-colour,   and 
lavender.     Well,  of  course,  you  can  only  wear  these  at  youi 
weddings.    You  may  be  married  the  first  time  in  th.^  '^qbi^ 
(ff  fiiwii-^lour;  and  then,  if  you  have  luck,  and  Wtj  ^<mei 
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first  wife  soon,  it  will  be  a  delicate  compliment  to  take  to 
Kg.  2  in  the  lavender,  that  being  half-monming ;  but  still,  you 
see,  we're  in  dilficulty  as  to  one  of  the  three,  either  the  peach 
or  the  fawn-colour — ^* 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  another  knock,  and  a  boy 
entered  from  the  fashionable  tobacconist's  in  Oriel  Lane,  who 
had  general  orders  to  let  Drysdale  have  his  fair  share  of  any- 
thing very  special  in  the  cigar  line.  He  deposited  a  two- 
pound  box  of  cigars  at  three  guineas  the  poun(^  on  the  table, 
and  withdrew  in  silence. 

Then  came  a  boot-maker  with  a  new  pair  of  top-boots,  which 
Drysdale  had  ordered  in  November,  and  had  forgotten  next 
day.  This  artist,  wisely  considering  that  his  young  patron 
must  have  plenty  of  tops  to  last  him  through  the  hunting 
season  (he  himself  having  supplied  three  previous  pairs  in 
October),  had  retained  the  present  pair  for  show  in  his  win- 
dow ;  and  every  one  knows  that  boots  wear  much  better  for 
being  kept  some  time  before  use.  Now,  however,  as  the 
hunting  season  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  place  in  the 
window  was  wanted  for  spring  stock,  he  judiciously  sent  in 
the  tops,  merely  adding  half-a-sovereign  or  so  to  the  price  for 
interest  on  his  outlay  since  the  order.  He  also  kindly  left  on 
the  table  a  pair  of  large  plated  spurs  to  match  the  boots. 

It  never  rains  but  it  pours.  Sanders  sat  smoking  his  cigar 
in  provoking  silence,  while  knock  succeeded  knock  and  trades- 
man followed  tradesman ;  each  depositing  some  article  ordered, 
or  supposed  to  have  been  ordered,  or  which  ought  in  the 
judgment  of  the  depositor*  to  have  been  ordered,  by  the  luck- 
less Drysdale :  and  new  hats,  and  ties,  and  gloves,  and  pins, 
jostled  balsam  of  Neroli,  and  registered  shaving-soap,  and 
fancy  letter-paper,  and  Eau  de  Cologne,  on  every  available 
table.  A  visit  from  two  livery-stable-keepers  in  succession 
followed,  each  of  whom  had  several  new  leaders  which  they 
were  anxious  Mr.  Drysdale  should  try  as  soon  as  possible. 
Drysdale  growled  and  grunted,  and  wished  them  or  Sanders 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  however,  he  consoled  himself  with 
the  thought  that  the  worst  was  now  past, — there  was  no  other 
possible  supplier  of  undergraduate  wants  who  could  arrive. 

Not  so;  in  another  minute  a  gentle  knock  came  at  the 
door.  Jack  pricked  up  his  ears  and  wagged  his  tail ;  Drysdale 
recklessly  shouted,  "  Come  in  I"  the  door  slowly  opened  about 
eighteen  inches,  and  a  shock  head  of  hair  entered  the  room, 
from  which  one  lively  little  gimlet  eye  went  glancing  about 
into  every  comer.  The  other  eye  was  closed,  but  whether  as 
a  perpetual  wink  to  indicate  the  unsleeping  wariness  of  the 
owner,  or  because  that  hero  had  reidly  lost  the  power  of  using 
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ne  of  his  numerous  cncoimtei'a  with  men  and  beasts, 
no  one,  ao  far  as  I  know,  has  ever  ascnrtamcd. 

"Ai!  Mr.  Dryedale,  sirl"  began  the  head ;  and  then  rapidly 
withdrew  behind  the  door,  to  avoid  one  of  tho  Bjiura,  whicli 
(being  the  missile  nuarest  at  hand)  Dryadak  instantly  dis- 
charged at  it.  Aa  the  spur  fell  to  the  floor,  the  head  reappeared 
in  the  room,  and  as  i.;[uiukly  disappeared  again,  in  deference  to 
the  other  spur,  the  top  boots,  an  ivory-handled  hair-brush,  and 
a  translation  of  Enripides,  wliieh  in  tiim  saluted  eauh  succea- 
eive  appearance  of  said  head;  and  the  gila  was  broader  on 
each  reappearance. 

Then  Dryadale,  having  no  other  article  within  reach  which 
he  could  throw,  burst  into  a  loud  fit  of  laughter,  in  which 
Sanders  and  the  head  heartily  joined,  and  shouted,  "  Come  in, 
Joe,  you  old  fool !  and  don't  stand  bobbing  your  ugly  old  mug 
in  and  out  there,  like  a  jack  in  the  bos." 

80  the  head  came  in,  and  after  it  the  body,  and  closed  tha 
door  behind  it ;  and  a  queer  croaa-graiued,  tough-looking  body 
it  was,  of  about  fifty  yours  standing,  or  rather  slouching,  clothed 
in  an  old  liistian  coat,  and  corduroy  breeches  and  gaiters, 
and  being  the  eartlily  tabernacle  of  Joe  Muggloa,  the  dog- 
ianoier  of  St.  Aldato's. 

"  How  the  deuce  did  you  get  by  the  Lodge,  Joe  1 "  inquired 
Drysdale.  Joe,  be  it  known,  had  been  forbidden  the  eoUege 
for  importing  a  sack  of  rata  info  the  inner  quadrangle,  ttpon 
tho  turf  of  which  a  match  at  rat-kilhng  had  come  oiT  between 
the  terriers  of  two  gentlemen-commoners.  This  little  event 
might  have  passed  unnoticed,  but  that  Dryadale  had  bought 
from  Joe  a  dozen  of  the  aiaughtered  rats,  and  nailed  them 
on  the  doors  of  the  four  college  tutors,  three  to  a  door; 
whereupon  inquiry  had  been  made,  and  Joe  hud  been  out- 

"  Oh,  please  Mr.  Drysdale,  sir,  I  just  watched  the  'ed 
porter,  sir,  across  to  the  buttery  to  get  hia  momin',  pnd  then 
I  tips  a  wink  to  tho  under  porter  (pal  o'  mine,  air,  the  under- 
porter)  and  makes  a  run  of  it  right  up." 

"  Well,  you'll  be  quod'ed  if  you're  caught !  How  what  do 
you  wantl" 

"  Why,  you  see,  Mr.  Diysdile,  sir,"  aaid  Jm,  in  hia  most 
insinuating  tone,  "  my  mate  hev"  got  a  old  dog  brock,  air, 
from  the  Heythrop  kennel,  and  Honble  Wemham,  sir,  of 
New  Inn  'All,  sir,  he'vo  jist  been  down  our  yard  with  a  fight- 
ing elinp  from  town,  Mr,  Drysdale — in  the  fancy,  sir,  he  i^ 
and  hev  gut  a  matter  of  tliree  doga  down,  a  stopjiin  at  Milky 
Bill's.  And  ha  saya,  says  he,  Mr.  Dryadale,  as  airti  hub 
k^*4ofBi  'U  draw  the  old  im  three  tiimeB.  while  a£i&  Oai 
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dog  '11  draw  un  twice,  and  Honble  Wemham  chaffis  as  how 
he  '11  back  un  for  a  fi'  pun  note ; " — and  Joe  stopped  to 
caress  Jack,  who  was  fawning  on  him  as  if  he  understood 
every  word. 

"  Well,  Joe,  what  then  ?  "  said  Drysdale. 

"So  you  see,  Mr.  Drysdale,  sir,"  went  on  Joe,  fondling 
Jack's  muzzle,  "my  mate  says,  says  he,  ^Jack's  the  dog 
as  can  draw  a  brock,'  says  he,  *  agin  any  Lonnun  dog  as  ever 
was  whelped ;  and  Mr.  Drysdale,'  says  he, '  aint  the  man  as  'd 
see  two  poor  chaps  bounced  out  of  their  honest  name  by 
arra  town  chap,  and  a  fi'  pun  note  's  no  more  to  he,  for  the 
matter  o'  that,  then  to  Honble  Wernham  his  sel^'  says  my 
mate." 

"So  I'm  to  lend  you  Jack  for  a  match,  and  stand  the 
stakes  f " 

"  Well,  Mr.  Drysdale,  sir,  that  was  what  my  mate  was  a 
sayin'." 

"  You're  cool  hands,  you  and  your  mate,"  said  Drysdale  j 
"here,  take  a  drink,  and  get  out,  and  I'll  think  about  it.** 
Drysdale  was  now  in  a  defiant  humour,  and  resolved  not  to 
let  Sanders  think  that  his  presence  could  keep  him  &om  any 
act  of  folly  to  which  he  was  inclined 

Joe  took  his  drink ;  and  just  then  several  men  came  in 
from  lecture,  and  drew  off  Drysdale's  attention  from  Jack, 
who  quietly  followed  Joe  out'of  the  room,  when  that  worthy 
disappeared.  Drysdale  only  laughed  when  he  found  it  out, 
and  went  down  to  the  yard  that  afternoon  to  see  the  match 
between  the  London  dog  and  his  own  pet 

"  How  in  the  world  are  youngsters  with  unlimited  credit^ 
plenty  of  ready  money,  and  fast  taptes,  to  be  kept  from 
making  fools  and  blackguards  of  themselves  up  here,"  thought 
Sanders  as  he  strolled  back  to  his  college.  And  it  is  a 
question  which  has  exercised  other  heads  besides  hia^  and 
probably  is  a  long  way  yet  from  being  weU  solved. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  ST.  AMBBOSB  BOAT-OLUB :    ITS  MINISTBT 
AND  THEIB  BUDGET. 

Wb  left  our  hero,  a  short  time  back,i  busily  engaged  on  his 
dinner  commons,  and  resolved  forthwith  to  make  great  friends 
with  Hfio^y.     It  never  occurred  to  him  that  there  could  bd 
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the  slightest  difficulty  in  carrying  out  this  resolva  After 
such  a  passage  as  tliey  two  had  had  together  that  aftemooUj 
he  felt  that  the  usual  outworks  of  acquaintanceship  had  hccn 
cleared  at  a  bound,  and  looked  upon  Hardy  already  as  an  old 
friend  to  whom  he  could  talk  out  his  mind  as  freely  as  he  had 
been  used  to  do  to  his  old  tutor  at  school,  or  to  Arthur.  More- 
over, as  there  were  already  several  things  in  his  head  which 
he  was  anj^ious  to  ventilate,  he  was  all  the  more  pleased  that 
chance  had  thrown  him  across  a  man  of  so  much  older  stand- 
ing than  himself^  and  one  to  whom  ho  instinctively  felt  that 
he  could  look  up. 

Accordingly,  after  grace  had  been  said,  and  he  saw  that 
Hardy  had  not  finished  his  dinner,  but  sat  down  again  when 
the  fellows  had  left  the  hall,  he  strolled  out,  meaning  to  wait 
for  his  victim  outside,  and  seize  upon  him  then  and  there  ;  so 
he  stopped  on  the  steps  outside  the  hall-door,  and,  to  pass  the 
time,  joined  liimself  to  one  or  two  other  men  with  whom  he 
had  a  speaking  acquaintance,  who  were  also  hanging  about 
While  they  were  talking,  Hardy  came  out  of  hall,  and  Tom 
turned  and  stepped  forward,  meaning  to  speak  to  him.  To 
his  utter  discomfiture,  Hardy  walked  quickly  away,  look- 
ing straight  before  him,  and  without  showing,  by  look  or 
gesture,  that  he  was  conscious  of  our  hero's  existence,  or  had 
ever  seen  him  before  in  his  life. 

Tom  was  so  taken  aback  that  he  made  no  effort  to  follow. 
He  just  glanced  at  Ids  companions  to  see  whether  they  had 
noticed  the  occurrence,  and  was  glad  to  see  that  they  had  not 
(being  deep  in  the  discussion  of  the  merits  of  a  now  hunter 
of  Simmons's,  which  one  of  them  had  been  riding) ;  so  he 
walked  away  by  himself  to  consider  what  it  could  mean.  But 
the  more  he  puzzled  about  it,  the  less  could  he  understand  it. 
Surely,  he  thought.  Hardy  must  have  seen  me ;  and  yet,  if 
he  had,  why  did  he  not  recognise  me  f  My  cap  and  gown 
can't  be  such  a  disguise  as  all  that.  And  yet  common  decency 
must  have  led  him  to  ask  whether  I  was  any  the  worse  for 
my  ducking,  if  he  knew  me 

He  scouted  the  notion,  which  suggested  itself  once  or  twice, 
that  Hardy  meant  to  cut  him ;  and  so,  not  being  able  to 
come  to  any  reasonable  conclusion,  suddenly  bethought  him 
that  he  was  asked  to  a  wine-party  ;  and,  putting  his  specula- 
tions aside  for  the  moment,  with  the  full  intention  neverthe- 
less of  clearing  up  the  mystery  as  soon  as  possible,  he  betook 
himself  to  the  rooms  of  his  entertainer. 

They  were  fEiir-sized  rooms  in  the  second   quadrangle, 
famished  plainly  but  well,  so  feir  as  Tom  could  jud^<&  \  W\>^ 
as  they  were  now  laid  out  for  the  wine-poxty,  ^o^  \iaA  Yon^ 
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all  individual  character  for  the  time.     Every  one  of  ns,  1 
tuppose,  is  fond  of  studying  the  rooms,  chambers,  dens  in 
.short,  of  whatever  sort  they  may  be,  of  our  friends  and  ac- 
quaintance— at  least,  I  know  that  I  myself  like  to  see  what 
sort  of  a  chair  a  man  sits  in,  where  he  puts  it,  what  books  lie 
or  stand  on  the  shelves  nearest  his  hand,  what  the  objects  are 
which  he  keeps  most  familiarly  before  him,  in  that  particular 
nook  of  the  earth's  surface  in  which  he  is  most  at  home, 
where  he  pulls  off  his  coat,  collar,  and  boots,  and  gets  into 
an  old  easy  shooting-jacket,  and  his  broadest  shppers.     Fine 
houses  and  fine  rooms  have  little  attraction  for  most  men,  and 
those  who  have  the  finest  drawing-rooms  are  probably  the 
most  bored  by  them ;  but  the  den  of  a  n^an  you  like,  or  are 
disposed  to  like,  has  the  strongest  and  the  strangest  attraction 
for  you.     However,  an  Oxford  undergraduate's  room,  set  out 
for  a  wine-party,  can  tell  you  nothing.    All  the  characteristics 
are  shoved  away  into  the  background,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
be  seen  but  a  long  mahogany  set  out  with  bottles,  glasses,  and 
dessert.    In  the  present  instance  tlie  preparations  for  festivity 
were  pretty  much  what  they  ought  to  be :  good  sound  port 
and  sherry,  biscuits,  and  a  plate  or  two  of  nuts  and  dried 
fruits.     The  host,  who  sat  at  the  head  of  the  board,  was  one 
of  the  mainstays  of  the  College  boat-club.     He  was  treasurer 
of  the  club,  and  also  a  sort  of  boating  nurse,  who  l6oked-up 
and  trained  the  young  oars,  and  in  this  capacity  had  been  in 
command  of  the  freshmen's  four-oar,  in  which  Tom  had  been 
learning  his  rudiments.   He  was  a  heavy,  burly  man,  naturally 
awkward  in  his  movements,  but  gifted  with  a  sort  of  steady 
dogged  enthusiasm,  and  by  dint  of  hard  and  constant  train- 
ing had  made  himself  into  a  most  useful  oar,  fit  for  any  place 
in  the  middle  of  the  boat.    In  the  two  years  of  his  residence 
he  had  pulled  down  to  Sandford  every  day  except  Sundays,  and 
much  farther  whenever  he  could  get  anybody  to  accompany 
him.     He  was  the  most  good-natured  man  in  the  world,  very 
badly  dressed,  very  short-sighted,  and  called  everybody  "  old 
fellow."     His  name  was  simple  Smith,  generally  known  as 
Diogenes  Smith,  from  an  eccentric  habit  which  he  had  of 
making  an  ea^y  chair  of  his  hip-bath.   Malicious  acquaintance 
declared  that  when  Smith  first  came  up,  and,  having  paid  the 
valuation  for  the  furniture  in  his  rooms,  came  to  inspect  the 
same,  the  tub  in  question  had  been  left  by  chance  in  the 
sitting-room,  and  that  Smith,  not  having  the  faintest  idea  of 
its  proper  use,  had  by  the  exercise  of  his  natural  reason  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  could  only  be  meant  for  a  man  to  sit 
illy  and  so  had  kept  it  in  his  sitting-room,  and  taken  to  it 
18  an  arra-chaii.     This  I  have  leason  to  believe  was  a  libeL 
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Certala  it  is,  however,  that  in  his  first  term  he  was  discovered 
sitting  solemnly  in  his  tub,  by  his  fire-side,  with  his  spectacles 
on,  playing  the  flute — the  only  other  recreation  besides  boating  , 
in  which  he  indulged  ;  and  no  amount  of  quizzing  could  get 
him  out  of  the  habit.     Wheix  alone,  or  with  only  one  or  two 
fiiends  in  his  room,  he  still  occupied  the  tub ;  and  declared 
that  it  was  the  most  perfect  of  seats  hitherto  invented,  and, 
above  all,  adapted  for  the  recreation  of  a  boating  man,  to 
whom  cushioned  seats  should  be  an  abomination.     He  was 
naturally  a  very  hospitable  man,  and  on  this  night  was  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  make  his  rooms  pleasant  to  all  comers,  as 
it  was  a  sort  of  opening  of  the  boating  season.     This  wine  of 
his  was  'SL  business  matter,  in  fact,  to  which  Diogenes  had 
invited  officially,  as  treasurer  of  the  boat-club,  every  man  who 
had  ever  shown  the  least  tendency  to  pulling, — many  with 
whom  he  had  scarcely  a  nodding  acquaintance.     For  Miller, 
the  coxswain,  had  come  up  at  last.     He  had  taken  his  B.A. 
degree  in  the  Michaelmas   term,  and  had  been  very  near 
starting  for  a  tour  in  the  East.     Upon  turning  the  matter 
over  in  his  mind,  however,  Miller  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  Palestine,  and  Egypt,  and  Greece  could  not  run  away, 
but  that,  unless  he  was  there  to  keep  matters  going,  the  St. 
Ambrose  boat  would  lose  the  best  chance  it  was  ever  likely 
to  have  of  getting  to  the  head  of  the  river.     So  he  had 
patriotically  resolved  to  reside  till  June,  read  divinity,  and 
coach  the  racing  crew ;  and  had  written  to  Diogenes  to  call 
together  the  wbole  boating  interest  of  the  College,  that  they 
might  set  to  work  at  once  in  good  earnest.     Tom,  and  the 
three  or  four  other  freshmen  present,  were  duly  presented  to 
Miller  as  they  came  in,  who  looked  them  over  as  the  colonel 
of  a  crack  regiment  might  look  over  horses  at  Homcastle-fair, 
with  a  single  eye  to  their  Ijone  and  muscle,  and  how  much 
work  might  be  got  out  of  them.    They  then  gathered  towards 
the  lower  end  of  the  long  table,  and  surveyed  the  celebrities 
at  the  upper  end  with  much  respect     Miller,  the  coxswain, 
sat  on  the  host's  right  hand, — a  slight,  resolute,  fiery  little 
man,  with  curly  black  hair.     He  was  peculiarly  qualified  by 
nature  for  the  task  which  he  had  set  himself ;  and  it  takes 
no  mean  qualities  to  keep  a  boat's  crew  well  together  and  in 
order.    Perhaps  he  erred  a  little  on  the  side  of  over-strictness 
and  severity  ;  and  he  certainly  would  have  been  more  popular 
had  his  manner  been  a  thought  more  courteous  ;  but  the  men 
who  rebelled  most  ag.dnst  his  tyranny  grumblingly  confessed 
diat  he  was  a  first-rate  coxswain. 

A  very  dilferent  man  was  the  captain  of  the  boat,  who  sat 
opposite  to  Miller ;  altogether,  a  noble  spQCYoieii  Qi  ^  \^x) 
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noble  type  of  our  countrymeiL  Tall  and  strong  of  body; 
courageous  and  even-tempered  ;  toleiant  of  all  men  ;  sparing 
of  speech,  but  ready  in  action ;  a  thoroughly  well-balanced, 
modest,  quiet  Englishman ;  one  of  those  who  do  a  good  stroke 
of  the  work  of  the  country  without  getting  much  credit  for 
it^  or  ever  becoming  aware  of  the  fact ;  for  the  last  thing 
such  men  understand  is  how  to  blow  their  own  trumpets. 
He  was  perhaps  too  easy  for  the  captain  of  St.  Ambrose's 
boat-club ;  at  any  rate,  Miller  was  always  telling  him  so.  But, 
if  he  was  not  strict  enough  with  others,  he  never  spared  him- 
self and  was  as  good  as  three  men  in  the  boat  at  a  pincL 

But  if  T  venture  on  more  introductions,  my  readers  will  get 
bewildered ;  so  I  must  close  the  list,  much  as  I  should  like  to 
make  them  known  to  "  fortis  Gyas  fortisque  Cloanthus,"  who 
sat  round  the  chiefe,  laughing  and  consulting,  and  speculating 
on  the  chances  of  the  coming  races.  No  ;  stay,  there  is  one 
other  man  they  must  make  room  for.  Here  he  comes,  rather 
late,  in  a  very  glossy  hat,  the  only  man  in  the  room  not  in 
cap  and  gown.  He  walks  up  and  takes  his  place  by  the  side 
of  the  host  as  a  matter  of  course ;  a  handsome,  pale  man, 
with  a  dark,  quick  eye,  conscious  that  he  draws  attention 
wherever  he  goes,  and  apparently  of  opinion  that  it  is  his 
right 

"  Who  is  that  who  has  just  come  in  in  beaver  1 "  said  Tom, 
touching  the  next  man  to  him. 

"  Oh,  don't  you  know  1  that's  Blake  ;  he's  the  most  won- 
derful fellow  in  Oxford,"  answered  his  neighbour. 

"  How  do  you  mean  1 "  said  Tom. 

"  Why,  he  can  do  everything  better  than  almost  anybody, 
and  without  any  trouble  at  all  Miller  was  obliged  to  have 
him  in  the  boat  last  year,  though  he  never  trained  a  bit. 
Then  he's  in  the  eleven,  and  is  a  wonderful  rider,  and  tennis- 
player,  and  shot." 

"  Ay,  and  he's  so  awfully  clever  with  it  all,"  joined  in  the 
man  on  the  other  side.  '^  He'll  be  a  safe  first,  though  I  don't 
believe  ho  reads  more  than  you  or  I.  He  can  write  songs, 
too,  as  fast  as  you  can  talk  nearly,  and  sings  them  won- 
derfuUy." 

"  Is  he  of  our  College,  then  1 " 

"  Yes,  of  course,  or  he  couldn't  have  been  in  our  boat  laut 
year." 

'*But  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  him  in  chapel  or  hall." 

"  No,  I  daresay  not.  He  hardly  ever  goes  to  either,  and 
yet  he  manages  never  to  get  hauled  up  much,  no  one  knows 
how.  He  never  gets  up  now  till  the  afternoon,  and  sits  up 
neatfy  aU  night  playing  cards  with  the  fastest  fellows,  at 
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grang  loimd  singing  glees  at  three  or  four  in   the  mom 
ing." 

Tom  sipped  his  port  and  looked  with  great  interest  at  the 
admirable  Crichton  of  St.  Ambrose's;  and,  after  wati^iiing 
him  a  few  minutes,  said  in  a  low  voice  to  his  neighbour, — 

**  How  wretched  he  looks  !  I  never  saw  a  sadder  face." 

Poor  Blake  1  one  can't  help  calling  him  "  poor,"  although 
he  himself  would  have  winced  at  it  more  than  at  any  other 
name  you  could  have  called  him.  You  might  have  admired, 
feared,  or  wondered  at  him,  and  he  would  have  been  pleased  ; 
the  object  of  his  life  was  to  raise  such  feeHngs  in  his  neigh- 
bours ;  but  pily  was  the  last  which  he  would  have  liked  to 
excite. 

He  was  indeed  a  wonderfully  gifted  fellow,  full  of  all  sorts 
of  energy  and  talent,  and  power  and  tenderness  ;  and  yet,  as 
his  face  told  only  too  truly  to  any  one  who  watched  him  when 
be  was  exerting  himself  in  society,  one  of  the  most  wretched 
men  in  the  College.  He  had  a  passion  for  success — for  beat- 
ing everybody  else  in  whatever  he  took  in  hand,  and  that, 
too,  without  seeming  to  make  any  great  effort  himself.  The 
doing  a  thing  well  and  thoroughly  gave  him  no  satisfaction 
unless  he  could  feel  that  he  was  doing  it  better  and  more 
easily  than  A,  B,  or  C,  and  that  they  felt  and  acknowledged 
this.  He  had  had  his  full  swing  of  success  for  two  years, 
and  now  the  Nemesis  was  coming. 

For,  although  not  an  extravagant  man,  many  of  the 
pursuits  in  wluch  he  had  eclipsed  all  rivals  were  far  beyond 
the  metms  of  any  but  a  rich  one,  and  Blake  was  not  rich. 
He  had  a  fair  allowance,  but  by  the  end  of  his  first  year  was 
considerably  in  debt,  and,  at  the  time  we  are  speaking  of,  the ' 
whole  pack  of  Oxford  tradesmen  into  whose  books  he  had 
got  (having  smelt  out  the  leanness  of  his  expectations),  were 
upon  him,  besieging  him  for  payment  This  miserable  and 
constant  annoyance  was  wearing  his  soul  out.  This  was  the 
reason  why  his  oak  was  sported,  and  he  was  never  seen  till 
the  afternoons,  and  turned  night  into  day.  He  was  too  proud 
to  come  to  an  understanding  with  his  persecutors,  even  had  it 
been  possible  ;  and  now,  at  his^  sorest  need,  his  whole  scheme 
of  life  was  Ruling  him ;  his  love  of  success  was  turning  into 
ashes  in  his  mouth ;  he  felt  much  more  disgust  than  pleasure 
at  his  triumphs  over  other  men,  and  yet  the  habit  of  striving 
for  such  successes,  notwithstanding  its  irksomeness,  was  too 
strong  to  be  resisted. 

Poor  Blake  !  he  was  living  on  from  hand  to  mouth,  flash- 
ing out  with  all  his  old  brilliancy  and  power,  and  foTOiu^ 
himaelf  to  take  the  lead  in  whatever  company  \i<^  m\^\\i  \y^  \ 
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but  utterly  lonely  and  depressed  when  by  himself — treading 
foverishly  in  secret^  in  a  desperate  effort  to  retrieve  all  by 
high  honours  and  a  fellowship.  As  Tom  said  to*  his  neigh- 
bour,  there  was  no  sadder  face  than  his  to  be  seen  in  Ox- 
ford. 

And  yet  at  this  very  wine-party  he  was  the  life  of  every- 
thing, as  he  sat  up  there  between  Diogenes — whom  he  kept 
in  a  constant  sort  of  mild  epileptic  fit,  &om  laughter,  and 
wine  going  the  wrong  way  (for  whenever  Diogenes  raised  his 
glass  Blake  shot  him  with  some  joke) — ^and  the  Captain, 
who  watched  him  with  the  most  undisguised  admiration.  A 
singular  contrast,  the  two  men  1  Miller,  though  Blake  was 
the  torment  of  his  Hfe,  relaxed  after  the  Urst  quarter  of  an 
hour ;  and  our  hero,  by  the  same  time,  gave  himself  credit 
for  being  a  much  greater  ass  than  he  was,  for  having  ever 
thought  Blake's  hcQ  a  sad  one. 

When  the  room  was  quite  full,  and  enough  wine  had  been 
drunk  to  open  the  hearts  of  the  guests,  Diogenes  rose  on  a 
signal  from  j^iiller,  and  opened  the  budget.  The  financial 
statement  was  a  satisfactory  one ;  the  club  was  almost  free 
of  debt ;  and,  comparing  their  position  with  that  of  other 
colleges,  Diogenes  advised  that  they  might  fairly  burden 
themselves  a  little  more,  and  then,  if  they  would  stand  a 
whip  of  ten  shillings  a  man,  they  might  have  a  new  boat, 
which  he  believed  they  all  would  agree  had  become  necessary. 
Miller  supported  the  new  boat  in  a  pungent  little  speech ;  and 
the  Captain,  when  appealed  to,  nodded  and  said  he  thought 
thoy  must  have  one.  So  the  small  supplies  and  the  large 
addition  to  the  club  debt  were  voted  unanimously,  and  the 
Captain,  Miller,  and  Blake,  who  had  many  notions  as  to  ihe 
floorings  lines,  and  keel  of  a  racing  boat,  were  appointed  to 
order  and  superintend  the  building. 

Soon  afterwards,  coffee  came  in  and  cigars  were  Hghted; 
a  large  section  of  the  party  went  off  to  play  pool,  others  to 
stroll  about  the  streets,  others  to  whist ;  a  few,  let  us  hope, 
to  tl^eir  own  rooms  to  read ;  but  these  latter  were  a  sadly 
small  minority  even  in  the  quietest  of  St.  Ambrose  parties. 

Tom,  who  was  fascinated  by  the  heroes  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  sat  steadily  on,  sidling  up  towards  them  as  the  inter- 
mediate places  became  vacant,  and  at  last  attained  the  next 
chair  but  one  to  the  Captain,  where  for  the  time  he  sat  in 
perfect  bliss.  Blake  and  MiUcr  were  telling  boating  stories 
of  the  Henley  and  Thames  regattas,  the  latter  of  which  had 
been  lately  started  with  great  iclat;  and  from  these  great 
yearly  events,  and  the  deeds  of  prowess  done  thereat,  the  talk 
came  gradually  round  to  the  next  races. 
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'^NoTT,  Captain,''  said  Miller,  suddenly,  "have  you  thought 
yet  what  new  men  we  are  to  try  in  the  crew  this  yeai*  ]**' 

"  No,  'pon  my  honour  I  haven't,"  said  the  Captain,  **  I'm 
reading,  and  have  no  time  to  spare.  Besides,  after  all,  there's 
lots  of  time  to  think  about  it.  Here,  we're  only  half  through 
Lent  term,  and  the  races  don't  begin  till  the  end  of  Easter 
term." 

"It  won't  do,"  said  MiUer,  "we  must  get  the  crew  to- 
gether this  term." 

"  Well,  you  and  Smith  put  your  heads  together  and  manage 
it^"  said  Uie  Captain.  "  I  will  go  down  any  day,  and  as  often 
as  you  like,  at  two  o'clock." 

"Let's  see,"  said  Miller  to  Smith,  "how  many  of  the  old  crew 
have  we  left  1" 

"  Five,  counting  Blake,"  answered  Diogenes. 

"  Counting  me !  well,  that's  cool,"  laughed  Blake ;  "  you 
old  tub  haunting  flute-player,  why  am  I  not  to  b€'  counted  1" 

"  You  never  will  train,  you  see,"  said  Diogenes. 

"  Smith  is  quite  right,"  said  Miller ;  "  there's  no  counting 
on  you,  Blake.  Now,  be  a  good  fellow,  and  promise  to  be 
regular  this  year." 

"  I'll  promise  to  do  my  work  in  a  race,  which  is  more  than 
some  of  your  best-trained  men  will  do,"  said  Blake,  rather 
piqued. 

"  Well,  you  know  what  I  think  on  the  subject,"  said  Miller ; 
"  but  who  have  we  got  for  the  other  three  places  1 " 

"  There's  Drysdale  would  do,"  said  Diogenes ;  "  I  heard  he 
was  a  capital  oar  at  Eton ;  and  so,  though  I  don't  know  him, 
I  managed  to  get  him  once  down  last  term.  He  would  do 
famously  for  No.  2,  or  No.  3  if  he  would  pull." 

"  Do  you  think  he  will,  Blake?  You  know  him,  I  suppose," 
said  Miller. 

"  Yes,  I  know  him  well  enough,"  said  Blake  ;  and,  shrugging 
his  shoulders,  added,  "  I  don't  think  you  will  get  him  to  train 
much." 

"  Well,  we  must  try,"  said  Miller.  "  Now,  who  else  is 
there?" 

Smith  went  through  four  or  Ave  names,  at  each  of  which 
Miller  shook  his  head. 

"Any  promising  freshmen ?"  said  he  at  last. 

"None  better  than  Brown  here,"  said  Smith;  "I  think 
he'll  do  well,  if  he  will  only  work,  and  stand  being  coached.' 

"  Have  you  ever  pulled  much  ?"  said  Miller. 

**No,"  said  Tom,  "never  till  this  last  month — since  Fve 
been  up  here." 

**A11  the  better/' said  Miller;  "now,  Caplam,  ^o\3LV«tt\ 
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we  msiy  probably  have  to  go  in  with  three  new  hands ;  thej 
must  get  into  your  stroke  this  term,  or  we  shall  be  nowhere.'*' 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  Captain ;  "  I'll  give  from  two  tiU  five 
any  days  you  like." 

"  And  now  let's  go  and  have  one  pool/*  said  Blake,  getting 
up.  "Come,  Captain,  just  one  little  pool  after  all  this 
business." 

Diogenes  insisted  on  staying  to  play  his  flute ;  Miller  was 
engaged  j  but  the  Captain,  with  a  little  coaxing,  was  led  away 
by  Blake,  and  good-naturedly  asked  Tom  to  accompany  them, 
when  he  saw  that  he  was  looking  as  if  he  would  like  it.  So 
the  three  went  off  to  the  billiard-rooms ;  Tom  in  such  spirits 
at  the  chance  of  being  tried  in  the  crew,  that  he  hardly  noticed 
the  exceedingly  bad  exchange  which  he  had  involuntarily 
made  of  his  new  cap  and  gown  for  a  third-year  cap  with  tlie 
board  broken  into  several  pieces,  and  a  fusty  old  gown  which 
had  been  about  college  probably  for  ten  generations.  Under- 
graduate moraUty  in  the  matter  of  caps  and  gowns  seems  to  be 
founded  on  the  celebrated  maxim,  "  Propri^t^  c'est  le  voL'* 

They  found  the  St.  Ambrose  pool-room  full  of  the  fast  set ; 
and  Tom  enjoyed  his  game  much,  though  his  three  lives  were 
soon  disposed  o£  The  Captain  and  Blake  were  the  last  lives 
on  the  board,  and  divided  the  pool  at  Blake's  suggestion.  He 
had  scarcely  nerve  for  playing  out  a  single-handed  match  with 
such  an  iron-nerved,  steady  piece  of  humanity  as  the  Captain, 
though  he  was  the  more  brilliant  player  of  the  two.  The  party 
then  broke  np,  and  Tom  returned  to  his  rooms  ;  and,  when  he 
was  by  himself  again,  his  thoughts  recurred  to  Hardy.  How 
odd,  he  thought,  that  they  never  mentioned  him  for  the  boat ! 
Could  he  have  done  anything-  to  be  ashamed  of  1  How  was 
it  that  nobody  seemed  to  Imow  him,  and  he  to  know  nobody  ] 

Most  readers,  I  doubt  not,  will  think  our  hero  very  green 
for  being  puzzled  at  so  simple  a  matter ;  and,  no  doubt,  the 
steps  in  the  social  scale  in  England  are  very  clearly  marked 
ou^  and  we  all  come  to  the  appreciation  of  the  gradations 
sooner  or  later.  But  our  hero's  previous  education  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.  He  had  not  been  instructed  at 
home  to  worship  mefe  conventional  distinctions  of  rank  or 
wealth,  and  had  gone  to  a  school  which  was  not  frequented  by 
persons  of  rank,  and  whei-e  no  one  knew  whether  a  boy  was 
heir  to  a  prlncipalitj',  or  would  have  to  iignt  his  own  way  in 
the  worliL  So  he  was  rather  taken  by  surprise  at  what  he 
ibund  to  be  the  state  of  things  at  St.  Ambrose's  and  didn't 
easily  realize  it. 
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HAKDY.    THE   SEKVITOR. 

CHAPTER  V. 


It  waa  not  long  before  Tom  ]iad  Bffected  his  object  in  port 
Thnt  is  to  say,  he  had  caught  Hardy  several  times  in  the 
Quadraogle  coming  out  of  Leeture,  Ilall,  or  Chapel,  and  had 
festencd  iJmijelf  upon  liim ;  often  trolking  with  turn  oven  up 
to  the  door  of  his  rooms.  Hut  there  mattera  ended.  Hardy 
■was  veiy  civil  and  gentlemanly ;  ho  even  eeeined  pleased  with 
the  volunteered  companionship ;  but  there  was  undoubtedly 
a  coolness  uhout  him  whicli  Tom  cotild  not  make  out  Hat, 
as  he  only  liked  Hardy  wore,  the  more  he  saw  of  him,  ho  very 
soon  made  up  his  iiiiud  to  break  grnuud  himself,  and  to  make 
a  dush  at  any  rate  for  Eomelhing  more  than  a  mere  epeaking 
acquaintance. 

One  evening  he  had  os  usual  walked  from  Hall  with  Hardy 
up  to  bis  door.  They  atop|3ed  a  moment  talking,  and  then 
Hardy,  hall-opening  tlia  door,  aiiid,  "Well,  good-night; 
perhaps  we  shall  meet  on  the  river  to-morrow,"  and  was  going 
in,  when  Tom,  looking  liim  in  the  face,  blurted  out,  "  I  say, 
Hardy,  I  wish  you'd  lot  me  come  in  and  sit  with  you  a  bit" 

"  I  never  ask  a  man  of  our  college  into  my  rooms,"  answered 
the  other,  "but  come  in  by  all  means  if  you  Uke;"  and  ao 
they  entered. 

The  room  was  the  worst,  both  in  situation  and  furnituTB, 
which  Tom  had  yet  seem  It  was  oil  the  ground  floor,  with 
only  one  window,  which  looked  out  into  a  back  yard,  whore 
were  the  offices  of  the  college.  All  day,  and  up  to  nine  o'clock 
at  night,  the  yard  and  olhces  were  hiled  with  scouts ;  hoys 
cleaning  boots  and  knives  j  bed-makers  emptying  slops  and 
tattling  scandal ;  scullions  peeling  potatoes  and  listening ; 
and  tie  butohera'  and  green -grocers'  men  who  supply  the 
college,  and  loitered  about  to  gossip  and  get  a  tasto  of  tl 
college  ale  before  going  about  thoir  business.  The  room  w 
large,  but  low  and  close,  and  the  Boot  nnevun.  The  furniture 
did  not  add  to  the  cheerfulness  of  the  apartment  1 1  consisl«d 
of  one  largo  table  in  the  middle,  covered  with  an  old  chequered 
table-cloth,  and  an  Oxford  table  near  the  window,  on  which 
lay  hotf-a-dozen  hooks  with  writing  materials.  A  couplo  ol 
plain  Windsor  chairs  occupied  the  two  sides  of  the  tireplaco^ 
and  half-a-dozen  common  wooiien  chairs  stood  against  the 
oppoaite  wall,  three  on  each  side  of  a  protty-well-filled  book- 
case ;  while  an  old  rickety  sofa,  covered  with  soiled  diuv'kt, 
bwwd  against  the  wuU  which  fronted  the  wmdov,  na  ii  ' 
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rest  its  lame  leg.  The  carpet  and  rug  were  dingy,  and  det 
cidedly  the  worse  for  wear;  and  the  college  had  evidently 
neglected  to  paper  the  room  or. whitewash  the  ceiling  foi 
several  generations.  On  the  mantel-piece  reposed  a  few  long 
clay  pipes,  and  a  brown  earthenware  receptacle  for  tobacco, 
together  with  a  japanned  tin  case,  shaped  like  a  figure  of 
eight,  the  use  of  which  puzzled  Tom  exceedingly.  One 
modestly-framed  drawing  of  a  10-gun  brig  hung  above,  and 
at  the  side  of  the  fireplace  a  sword  and  belt  All  this  Tom 
had  time  to  remark  by  the  light  of  the  fire,  which  was  bummg 
brightly,  while  his  host  produced  a  couple  of  brass  candlesticks 
from  his  cupboard  and  lighted  up,  and  drew  the  curtain  before 
his  window.  Then  Tom  instinctively  left  off  taking  his  notes, 
for  fear  of  hurting  the  other's  feelings  (just  as  he  would  have 
gone  on  doing  so,  and  making  remarks  on  everything,  had  the 
rooms  been  models  of  taste  and  comfort),  and  throwing  his 
cap  and  gown  on  the  sofa,  sat  down  on  one  of  the  Windsor 
chairs. 

"  What  a  jolly  chair,"  said  he ;  "  where  do  you  get  them  t 
I  should  like  to  buy  one." 

"Yes,  they're  comfortable  enough,"  said  Hardy,  "but  the 
reason  I  have  them  is,  that  they're  the  cheapest  arm-chairB 
one  can  get.  I  like  an  arm-chair,  and  can't  afford  to  have  any 
other  than  these." 

Tom  dropped  the  subject  of  the  chairs  at  once,  following 
his  instinct  again,  which,  sad  to  say,  was  already  teaching 
him  that  poverty  is  a  disgrace  to  a  Briton,  and  that,  until  you 
know  a  man  thoroughly,  you  must  always  seem  to  assume 
that  he  is  the  owner  of  unlimited  ready  money.  Somehow 
or  another,  he  began  to  feel  embarrassed,  and  couldn't  think 
of  anything  to  say,  as  his  host  took  down  the  pipes  and 
tobacco  from  the  mantel-piece,  and  placed  them  on  the  table. 
However,  anything  was  better  than  silence;  so  he  began 
again. 

"  Very  good-sized  rooms  yours  seem,"  said  he,  taking  up  a 
pipe  mechanically. 

"  Big  enough,  for  the  matter  of  that,"  answered  the  other, 
"  but  very  dark  and  noisy  in  the  day-time." 

"  So  I  should  think,"  said  Tom ;  "do  you  know,  Fd  sooner, 
now,  have  my  freshman's  rooms  up  in  the  garrets.  I  wonder 
you  don't  change." 

"  I  get  these  for  nothing,"  said  his  host,  putting  his  long 
clay  to  the  candle,  and  puffing  out  volumes  of  smoke.  Tom 
felt  more  and  more  unequal  to  the  situation,  and  filled  his 
pipe  in  silence.  The  first  whiff  made  him  cough,  as  he 
wasn't  used  to  the  fi»grant  weed  in  this  shape. 
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*'  Pm  airaid  yon  don't  smoke  tobacco,"  aaid  his  host  from 
behiud  his  ou-u  uloud ;  "  ahall  I  go  out  and  fetch  yoa  a 
ciifatl     I  don't  Bmoke  IJifim  injaelf ;  I  can't  aftbrd  it" 

"  No,  thank  you,"  said  Tom,  hluahing  for  shame,  as  if  he 
had  come  there  only  to  insult  his  host,  and  wishing  hiniflell 
beartilj  out  of  it,  "  I've  jpt  my  case  here  ;  and  the  fact  is,  I 
will  Bmoko  a  cigar  if  you'll  allow  me,  for  I'm  not  uji  to  pipes 
jret.  I  wish  you'd  l^e  some,"  he  went  on,  emptying  his 
cigara  on  to  the  table. 

"  Thank'ee,"  replied  hia  host,  "  I  prefer  a  pipe.  And  now 
what  will  you  hove  to  drink  I  I  don't  keep  wine,  but  I  can 
get  a  bottle  of  anytbinj;  you  like  from  the  common  room. 
That's  one  of  our  privileges, " — ho  gave  a  grim  chuckle  as  he 
emphaaised  the  word  "  our." 

"Who  on  earth  are  leel"  ttionght  Tom;  "servitMB,  I 
BTippose,"  for  he  knew  already  that  undergraduates  in  general 
could  not  get  wine  fi'om  the  college  cellars. 

"  I  don't  care  a  straw  about  wine,"  said  he,  feeling  very  hot 
about  the  ears ;  "  a  glass  of  beer,  or  auythhig  you  have  here — 

"  Well,  I  can  give  you  a  pretty  good  glass  of  whiskey," 
eaid  his  boat,  going  to  the  cupboard,  and  producing  a  black 
Lottie,  two  tumblers  of  diiferent  sizes,  somo  little  wooden 
toddy  ladles,  and  sugar  in  au  old  cracked  glass. 

Tom  voived  that,  if  there  was  one  thing  in  the  world  he 
liked  more  than  another,  it  was  whiskey;  and  began  measuring 
out  the  liquor  carefiilly  into  hia  tumbler,  and  rolling  it  round 
between  his  eye  and  the  candle,  and  smelling  it,  to  ahow  what 
B  treat  it  was  to  him ;  while  hia  host  put  the  kettle  on  the 
fire,  to  ascertain  that  it  waa  quite  boiling,  and  then,  as  it 
spluttered  and  fiwod,  filled  up  the  two  tumhJors,  and  restored 
it  to  ite  place  on  the  bob. 

Tom  swallowed  some  of  the  mixture,  which  nearly  made 
him  cough  again — ^I'or,  though  it  was  very  good,  it  was  also 
very  potent  However,  by  au  eil'ort  he  managed  to  swallow 
his  cough  ;  he  would  about  as  soon  have  loi^t  a  little  finger  as  lot 
it  oat.  Tlien,  to  his  great  relief,  his  host  took  the  pipe  from 
his  lips,  and  inquired,  "  How  do  you  like  Oxford  V 

"  I  hardly  know  yet,"  said  Tom  ;  "  the  first  few  days  I  was 
delighted  with  going  about  and  seeing  the  buildings,  ajid  find- 
ing out  who  bad  lived  in  each  of  the  old  colleges,  and  pottering 
about  in  the  Bodleian,  and  fancying  I  should  like  to  be  a  great 
scholar.  Then  I  met  several  old  schoolfellows  going  about, 
w!io  we  up  at  other  colleges,  and  wont  to  their  rooms  and 
talked  over  old  times.  Uut  none  of  my  very  intimato  fc\«vi4a 
■M  up  yet,  and  unleea  you  oara  very  macb.  fk^ut  «.  t 
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already,  you  don't  seem  to  be  likely  to  get  intimate  with  him 
up  hero,  unless  he  is  at  your  own  college," 
He  paused,  as  if  expecting  an  answer. 
"  I  daresay  not,"  said  Hardy ;  "  but  I  never  was  at  a  public 
Bohool,  unluckily,  and  so  am  no  judge." 

"  Well,  then,  as  to  the  college  life,"  went  on  Tom,  "  it's  all 
very  well  as  far  as  it  goes.  There's  plenty  of  liberty,  and 
good  food.  And  the  men  seem  nice  fellows — many  of  them, 
at  least,  as  far  as  I  can  judge.  But  1  cap*t  say  that  I  like  it 
as  much  as  I  liked  our  school  life." 
.    "  I  don't  understand,"  said  Hardy.     "  Why  not  1" 

"  Oh  I  I  hardly  know,"  said  Tom  laughing ;  "  I  don't  seem 
as  if  I  had  anything  to  do  here ;  that's  one  reason,  I  think. 
And  then,  you  see,  at  Rugby  I  was  rather  a  great  man. 
There  one  had  a  share  in  the  ruling  of  300  boys,  and  a  good 
deal  of  responsibility;  but  here  one  has  only  just  to  take 
care  of  oneself,  and  keep  out  of  scrapes ;  and  that's  what  I 
never  could  do.  What  do  you  think  a  fellow  ought  to  do, 
now,  up  here  1 " 

"  Qh,  I  don't  see  much  difficulty  in  that,"  said  his  host, 
smiling ;  "  get  up  your  lectures  well,  to  begin  with," 

"  But  my  lectures  are  a  farce,"  said  Tom  ;  "  I've  done  all 
the  books  over  and  over  again.  They  don't  take  me  an  hour 
a  day  to  get  up," 

"Well,  then,  set  to  work  reading  something  regularly — 
reading  for  your  degree,  for  instance." 

'^  Oh,  hang  it !  I  can't  look  so  far  forward  as  that ;  I 
sha'n't  be  going  up  for  three  years." 

"You  can't  begin  too  early.  You  might  go  and  talk  to 
your  college-tutor  about  it." 

"  So  I  did,"  said  Tom ;  "  at  least  I  meant  to  do  it.  For  he 
asked  me  and  two  other  freshmen  to  breakfast  the  other 
morning,  and  I  was  going  to  open  out  to  him ;  but  when  I 
got  there  I  was  quite  shut  up.  He  never  looked  one  of  us 
in  the  face,  and  talked  in  set  sentences,  and  was  cold,  and 
formal,  and  condescending.  The  only  bit  of  advice  he  gave 
us  was  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  boating — just  the  one 
thing  which  I  feel  a  real  interest  in.  I  couldn't  get  out  a 
word  of  what  I  wanted  to  say." 

"It  is  unlucky,  certainly,  that  our  present  tutors  take  so 
little  interest  in  anything  which  the  men  care  about.  But  it 
is  more  from  shyness  than  anything  else,  that  manner  which 
you  noticed.  You  may  be  sure  that  he  was  more  wretched 
and  embarrassed  than  any  of  you." 

"  Well,  but  now  I  should  really  like  to  know  what  you 
did  yourself,**  said  Tom ;  ''  you  are  the  only  man  of  mach^ 
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older  standing  than  myself  whom  I  know  at  all  yet — I  mean 
I  don't  know  anybody  else  well  enough  to  talk  about  this 
aort  of  thing  to  them.  What  did  you  do,  now,  besides 
learning  to  pull,  In  your  first  year  ?  " 

**  I  had  learnt  to  pull  before  I  came  up  here,"  said  Hardy. 
"I  really  hardly  remember  what  I  did  besides  read.  Tou 
see,  I  came  up  with  a  definite  purpose  of  reading.  My  father 
was  very  anxious  that  I  should  be  a  good  scholar.  Then  my 
position  in  the  college  and  my  poverty  naturally  kept  me  out 
of  many  things  which  other  men  do." 

Tom  flushed  again  at  the  ugly  word,  but  not  so  much  as  at 
first.  Hardy  couldn't  mind  the  subject,  or  he  would  never 
be  forcing  it  up  at  every  turn,  he  thought 

"  You  wouldn't!  think  it,'*  he  began  again,  harping  on  the 
same  string,  "  but  I  can  hardly  tell  you  how  I  miss  the  sort 
of  responsibility  I  was  talking  to  you  about.  I  have  no 
doubt  I  shall  get  the  vacuum  filled  up  before  long,  but  for 
the  life  of  me  1  can't  see  how  yet." 

"  You  will  be  a  very  lucky  fellow  if  you  don't  find  it  quite 
as  much  as  you  can  do  to  keep  yourself  in  order  up  here. 
It  is  about  the  toughest  part  of  a  man's  life,  I  do  believe, 
the  time  he  has  to  spend  here.  My  university  life  has  been 
so  different  altogether  from  what  yours  will  be,  that  my 
experience  isn't  likely  to  benefit  you." 

"  I  wish  you  would  try  me,  though,"  said  Tom ;  "  you 
don't  know  what  a  teachable  sort  of  fellow  I  am,  if  anybody 
will  take  me  the  right  way.  You  taught  me  to  scull,  you 
know  ;  or  at  least  put  me  in  the  way  to  learn.  But  sculling, 
and  rowing,  and  cricket,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  with  such 
reading  as  I  am  likely  to  do,  won't  be  enough.  I  feel  sure  of 
that  already." 

**I  don't  think  it  will,"  said  Hardy.  "No  £^ount  of 
physical  or  mental  work  will  fill  the  vacuum  you  were  talking 
of  just  now.  It  is  the  empty  house  swept  and  garnished, 
which  the  boy  might  have  had  glimpses  o^  but  the  man  finds 
yawning  within  him,  and  which  must  be  filled  somehow.  It's 
a  pretty  good  tliree  years'  work  to  learn  how  to  keep  the  devils 
out  of  it,  more  or  less,  by  the  time  you  take  your  degree.  At 
least  I  have  found  it  so." 

Hardy  rose  and  took  a  turn  or  two  up  and  down  his  roouL 
He  was  astonished  at  fiindiitg  himself  talking  so  unreservedly 
to  one  of  whom  he  knew  so  little,  and  half-wished  the  words 
recalled.  He  lived  much  alone,  and  thought  himself  morbid 
and  too  self-conscious ;  why  should  he  be  filling  a  youngster's 
head  with  puzzles  f  How  did  he  know  that  they  were  thiok^ 
ing  of  the  same  thing? 
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But  the  spoken  word  cannot  be  recalled;  it  must  go  on  its 
way  for  good  or  ovU  ;  and  this  one  set  the  hearer  staring  into 
the  ashes,  and  putting  many  things  together  in  his  head. 

It  was  some  minutes  before  he  broke  silence,  but  at  last  he 
gathered  up  his  thoughts,  and  said,  "Well,  I  hope  I  sha'n't 
shirk  when  the  time  comes.  You  don't  think  a  fellow  need 
shut  himself  up,  though  1  Vm  sure  I  shouldn't  be  any  the 
better  for  that" 

"  No,  I  don't  think  you  would,"  said  Hardy. 

"Because,  you  see,'*  Tom  went  on,  waxing  bolder  and 
more  confidential,  "  if  I  were  to  take  to  moping  by  myself  I 
shouldn't  read  as  you  or  any  sensible  fellow  would  do;  I 
know  that  well  enough.  I  should  just  begin,  sitting  with 
my  legs  up  on  the  mantel-piece,  and  looking  into  my  own 
inside.  I  see  you  are  laughing,  but  you  know  what  I  mean, 
don't  you,  now?" 

"  Yes ;  staring  into  the  vaicuum  you  were  talking  of  just 
now ;  it  all  comes  back  to  that,'  said  Hardy. 

"  Well,  perhaps  it  does,"  said  Tom ;  '*  and  I  don't  believe  it 
does  a  fellow  a  bit  of  good  to  be  thinking  about  himself  and 
his  own  doings." 

"Only  he  can't  help  himself"  said  Hardy.  "Let  him 
throw  himself  as  he  will  into  all  that  is  going  on  up  here, 
after  all  he  must  be  alone  for  a  great  part  of  his  time — all 
night  at  any  rate — and  when  he  gets  his  oak  sported,  it's  all 
up  with  him.  He  must  be  looking  more  or  less  into  Ids  own 
inside,  as  you  call  it." 

"  Then  I  hope  he  won't  find  it  as  ugly  a  business  as  I  do. 
K  he  does,  I'm  sure  he  can't  be  worse  employed." 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  said  Hardy;  "he  can't  learn  anything 
worth  learning  in  any  other  way." 

"Oh,  1  like  that!"  said  Tom;  "it's  worth  learning  how  to 
play  tennis,  and  how  to  speak  the  tnith.  You  can't  learn 
either  by  thinking  about  yourself  ever  so  much." 

"  You  must  know  the  truth  before  you  can  cpeak  it,"  said 
Hardy. 

**So  you  always  do  in  plenty  of  time." 

"How?"  said  Hardy. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  Tom;  "by  a  sort  of  instinct,  I 
suppose.  I  never  in  my  life  felt  any  doubt  about  what  I 
ought  to  say  or  do;  did  you?" 

"WeU,  yours  is  a  good,  comfortable,  working  belief,  at  any 
rate,"  said  Hardy,  sihiling;  "and  I  should  advise  you  to  hold 
on  to  it  as  long  as  you  can." 

"  But  you  don't  think  I  can  for  very  long,  eh  1" 

**  No :  but  men  are  very  different     There's  no  saying.     If 
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yoa  were  going  to  get  out  of  the  8elf-di»secting  business  alto- 
gether though,  why  should  you  have  brought  the  subject  up 
at  all  to-night  ?     It  looks  awkward  for  you,  doesn't  it  V* 

Tom  began  to  feel  rather  forlorn  at  this  suggestion,  and 
probably  betrayed  it  in  his  face^  for  Hardy  changed  the  sub- 
ject suddenly. 

"  How  do  you  get  on  in  the  boati  I  saw  you  going  down 
to-day,  and  thought  the  time  much  better." 

Tom  felt  greatly  relieved,  as  he  was  beginning  to  find  him- 
self in  rather  deep  water:  so  he  rushed  into  boating  with 
great  zest^  and  the  two  chatted  on  very  pleasantly  04  that  and 
other  like  matters. 

The  college  clock  struck  during  a  pausd  in  their  talk,  and 
Tom  looked  at  his  watch. 

•'Eight  o'clock,  I  declare,"  he  said;  "why  I  must  have 
been  here  more  than  two  hours.  I'm  afraid,  now,  you  have 
been  wanting  to  work,  and  I  have  kept  you  from  it  with  my 
talk." 

"No,  it's  Saturday  night.  Besides,  I  don't  get  much 
society  that  I  care  about,  and  so  I  enjoy  it  all  the  more. 
Won't  you  stop  and  have  some  tea?" 

Tom  gladly  consented,  and  his  host  produced  a  somewhat 
dilapidated  set  of  crockery,  and  proceeded  to  brew  the  drink 
least  appieciated  at  St.  Ambrose's.  Tom  watched  him  in 
silence,  much  exercised  in  his  mind  as  to  what  manner  of 
man  he  had  feJlen  upon;  very  much  astonished  at  himself 
for  having  opened  out  so  freely,  and  feeling  a  desire  to  know 
more  of  Hardy,  not  unmixed  with  a  sort  of  nervousness  as  to 
how  he  was  to  accomplish  it. 

When  Hardy  sat  down  again  and  began  pouring  out  the 
iea»  curiosity  overcame,  and  he  opened  with — 

"  So  you  read  most  nights,  after  Hall  ?" 

**Yes,  for  two  or  three  hours;  longer,  when  I  am  in  a 
good  humour." 

"  What,  aU  by  yourself  f 

"  Generally ;  but  once  or  twice  a  week  Grey  comes  in  to 
compare  notes.     Do  you  know  him  1" 

"No;  at  least  he  hasn't  called  on  me.  I  have  just  spoken 
to  him." 

"He  is  a  quiet  fellow,  and  I  daresay  doesn't  call  on  any 
man  unless  he  knew  something  of  him  before." 

Ton'tyou?" 

"Never,"  said  Hardy,  shortly;  and  added  after  a  short 
pause,  "  very  few  men  would  thank  me  if  I  did ;  most  would 
think  it  impertinent^  and  I'm  too  proud  to  risk  that." 

Tom  was  on  the  point  of  asking  why  ;  \>\it  tici^  Tmccio^ 
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fortable  feeling  which  he  had  nearly  lost  came  back  OD 
him. 

"I  suppose  one  very  soon  gets,  tired  of  the  wine  and 
supper-party  life,  though  I  owtf  I  find  it  pleasant  enough 
now." 

"  I  have  never  been  tired,"  said  Hardy ;  "  servitors  are  not 
troubled  with  that  kind  of  thing.  If  they  were  I  wouldn't 
go  unless  I  could  return  them,  and  that  I  can't  afford." 

"There  he  goes  again,"  thought  Tom;  "why  will  he  bo 
throwing  that  old  story  in  my  face  over  and  over  again  1  he 
can't  thipk  I  care  about  his  poverty ;  I  won't  change  the  sub- 
ject this  time,  at  any  rate."     And  so  he  said: 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  it  makes  any  real  difference  to 
a  man  in  society  up  here,  whether  he  is  poor  or  rich ;  I  mean^ 
of  course,  if  he  is  a  gentleman  and  a  good  fellow  ?" 

"  Yes,  it  does — the  very  greatest  possible.  But  don't  take 
my  word  for  it.  Keep  your  eyes  open  and  judge  for  yourself; 
T  daresay  I'm  prejudiced  on  the  subject." 

"  Well,  I  shan't  believe  it  if  I  can  help  it,"  said  Tom ; 
"you  know  you  said  just  now  that  you  never  called  on  any 
one.  Perhaps  you  don't  give  men  a  fair  chance.  They  might 
be  glad  to  know  you  if  you  would  let  them,  and  may  thmk 
it's  your  fault  that  they  don't." 

"Very  possibly,"  said  Hardy;  "I  tell  you  not  to  take  my 
word  for  it" 

"  It  upsets  all  one's  ideas  so,"  went  on  Tom :  "  why,  Oxford 
ought  to  be  tlie  place  in  England  where  money  should  count 
for  nothing.  Surely,  now,  such  a  man  as  Jervis,  our  captain, 
has  more  influence  than  all  the  rich  men  in  the  college  put 
together,  and  is  more  looked  up  to  1" 

"He's  one  of  a  thousand,"  said  Hardy;  "handsome,  strong, 
good-tempered,  clever,  and  up  to  eveiything.  Besides,  he 
isn't  a  poor  man;  and  mind,  I  don't  say  that  if  he  were  he 
wouldn't  be  where  he  is.  I  am  speaking  of  the  rule,  and  not 
of  the  exceptions." 

Here  Hardy's  scout  came  in  to  say  that  the  Dean  wanted  to 
speak  to  him.  So  he  put  on  his  cap  and  gown,  and  Tom  rose 
also. 

"Well,  I'm  sorry  to  turn  you  out,"  said  Hardy,  "and  I'm 
afraid  I've  been  very  surly  and  made  you  very  uncomfortable. 
You  won't  come  back  again  in  a  hurry." 

"Indeed  I. will  though,  if  you  will  let  mo,"  said  Tom; 
"I  have  enjoyed  my  evening  immensely.'* 

"  Then  come  whenever  you  like,"  said  Hardy. 

"Bat  I  am  afraid  of  interfering  with  your  reading,"  nid 
Tom, 
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'*  Oh,  you  noodn't  mind  that ;  I  have  plenty  of  time  on  my 
hands;  besides,  one  can't  read  all  night,  and  from  eight  till 
ten  yon*ll  find  me  generally  idle." 

"  Then  you'll  see  me  often  enough.  But  promise,  now,  to 
turn  me  out  whenever  I  am  in  the  way." 

"Very  well,"  said  Hardy,  laughing;  and  so  they  parted  for 
the  time. 

Some  twenty  minutes  afterwards  Hardy  returned  to  his 
room  after  his  interview  with  the  Dean,  who  merely  wanted 
to  speak  to  him  ahout  some  matter  of  college  business.  He 
flung  his  cap  and  gown  on  to  the  sofa,  and  began  to  walk  up 
and  down  his  room,  at  first  hurriedly,  but  soon  with  his  usujJ 
regular  tramp.  However  expressive  a  man's  face  may  bo, 
and  however  well  you  may  know  it,  it  is  simply  nonsense  to 
say  that  you  can  tell  what  he  is  thinking  about  by  looking  at 
it,  as  many  of  us  are  apt  to  boast.  Still  more  absurd  would 
it  be  to  expect  readers  to  know  what  Hardy  is  thinking  about, 
when  they  have  never  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  his  face 
even  in  a  photograph.  Wherefore,  it  would  seem  that  the 
author  is  bound  on  such  occasions  to  put  his  readers  on  equal 
vantage-ground  with  himself,  and  not  only  to  tell  them  what 
a  man  does,  but,  so  far  as  may  be,  what  he  is  thinking  about 
also. 

His  first  thought,  then,  was  one  of  pleasure  at  having  been 
Bought  out  by  one  who  seemed  to  be  just  the  sort  of  friend  he 
would  like  to  have.  He  contrasted  our  hero  with  the  few 
men  with  whom  he  generally  lived,  and  for  some  of  whom  he 
had  a  high  esteem — whose  only  idea  of  exercise  was  a  two 
hours'  constitutional  walk  in  the  afternoons,  and  whose  life 
was  chiefly  spent  over  books  and  behind  sported  oaks — ^and 
felt  that  this  was  more  of  a  man  after  his  own  heart  Then 
came  doubts  whether  his  new  friend  would  draw  back  when 
he  had  been  up  a  little  longer,  and  knew  more  of  the  place. 
At  any  rate  he  had  said  and  done  nothing  to  tempt  him ; 
*•'  if  he  pushes  the  acquaintance — and  1  think  he  will — it  will 
be  because  he  likes  me  for  myself.  And  I  can  do  him  good 
too,  I  feel  sure,"  he  went  on,  as  he  ran  over  rapidly  his  own 
life  i)r  the  last  three  years.  "  Perhaps  he  won't  flounder 
into  all  the  sloughs  that  I  have  had  to  drag  through  ;  he  will 
get  too  much  of  the  healthy,  active  life  up  here  for  that, 
which  I  have  never  had ;  but  some  of  them  he  must  get  into. 
All  the  companionship  of  boating  and  cricketing,  and  wine- 
partios  and  supper-parties,  and  all  the  reading  in  the  world 
won't  keep  him  from  many  a  long  hour  of  mawkishness, 
and  discontent,  and  emptiness  of  heart ;  he  feels  that  alt^^^ 
liimBelf.     Am  I  sure  of  thai^  though  ?     I  may  bo  odI^  teai^Dk^ 
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myaelf  inbi  liitii.  At  any  rate,  why  shoold  I  have  helped  to 
trouble  liim  before  tke  timel  Waa  that  a  friend's  partt 
Well,  he  mitsf  fece  it,  and  the  sooner  the  better  perhaps. 
At  any  rate  it  is  done.  But  'vrhat  a  blessed  thing  if  one  can 
only  help  a  youngster  like  this  to  fight  his  way  through  the 
cold  clammy  atroosphere  which  is  always  hanging  over  him, 
and  ready  to  settle  down  on  him — can  help  to  keep  some 
living  faith  in  him,  that  the  world,  Osfonl  and  all,  isn't  a 
respectable  piece  of  machinery  set  going  some  ceutaries  hack  I 
Ah !  it's  an  awful  business,  that  temptation  to  believe^  or 
think  you  believe,  in  a  dead  God.  It  has  nearly  broken  my 
hack  a  score  of  times.  What  are  all  the  temptotions  of  the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devd  to  this  I  It  includes  tbem  aU. 
Well,  I  bnlieve  I  can  help  hina,  and,  please  God,  I  will,  if  he 
will  ooly  let  me;  and  the  very  sight  of  >iiTi  does  me  good;  so 
1  won't  believe  we  wont  down  tbe  lasher  together  for  no- 

Aud  so  at  last  Hardy  finished  hia  walk,  took  down  a  volume 
of  Don  Quixote  irom  his  shelves,  and  sat  down  for  an  horn's 
ei\joyment  before  turning  in. 


CHAFIER  VL 

HOW  DETSD4LE  AND  BL.IKH  WENT   FIBHIKO. 

"Dbtbdalb,  what's  a  eervitorl" 

"  How  the  deucn  should  I  know )" 

This  short  and  pithy  dialogue  took  place  in  Drysdale'a 
rooms  one  evening  soon  after  the  conversation  recorded  in  the 
last  chapter.  He  and  Tom  were  sitting  alone  there,  for  a 
wonder,  and  so  the  latter  seized  the  occasion  to  propoimd  this 
question,  which  he  bad  had  on  his  mind  for  some  time.  He 
was  Bcarcely  satisfied  with  the  above  rejoinder,  but  while  he 
was  thinking  how  to  come  at  the  subject  by  another  road, 
Drysdale  opened  a  morocco  fly-hook,  and  poured  its  contents 
on  the  table,  which  was  already  covered  with  flies  of  all  sorts 
and  patterns,  honks  of  gut,  delicate  made-up  casts,  reels,  min- 
nows, and  tackle  enough  to  kill  all  the  fish  in  the  four 
neighbouring  counties.  Tom  be^n  turning  them  over  and 
scrutinizing  the  dressingB  of  the  flies. 

"  It  has  been  so  mild,  the  fish  must  be  in  season,  don't  yoQ 
think  ?  Besides,  if  they're  not,  it's  a  jolly  drive  to  Fairfbrd, 
■t  any  rate.  You've  never  been  behind  my  team  Brown. 
^oo'd  bettcz  come,  now.  to-mozrow." 
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"  I  can't  cut  my  two  lectures." 

"Bother  your  lectures !     Put  on  an  seger,  then." 

"No !  that  doesn't  suit  my  hook,  you  know." 

"I  can't  pee  why  you  should  he  so  cursedly  particular. 
Well,  if  you  won't,  you  won't;  I  know  that  weU  enough. 
But  what  cast  should  you  fish  with  to-morrow  ?" 

"  How  many  flies  do  you  use  1" 

"  Sometimes  two,  sometimes  three." 

"Two's  enough,  I  think;  all  depends  on  the  weather: 
but,  if  it's  at  all  like  to-day,  you  can't  do  better,  I  should 
think,  than  the  old  March  brown  and  a  palmer  to  begin  with. 
Then,  for  change,  this  hare's  ear,  and  an  alder  fly,  perhaps; 
or, — ^let  me  see,"  and  he  began  searching  the  glittering  heap 
to  select  a  colour  to  go  with  the  dull  hare's  ear. 

"Isn't  it  early  fgr  the  alder?"  said  Drysdale. 

"Rather,  perhaps;  but  they  can't  resist  it." 

"  Tnese  bsmg- tailed  little  sinners  any  good  ?"  said  Drysdale, 
throwing  some  cock-a-bondies  across  the  table. 

"  Yes ;  I  never  like  to  be  without  them,  and  a  governor  or 
two.  Here,  this  is  a  well-tied  lot,"  said  Tom,  picking  out 
half-a-dozen.  "  You  never  know  when  you  may  not  kill  with 
either  of  them.  But  I  don't  know  the  Fairford  water;  so 
my  opinion  isn't  worth  much." 

Tom  soon  returned  to  the  old  topic, 

"  But  now,  Drysdale,  you  must  know  what  a  servitor  is." 

"Why  should  I?  Do  you  mean  one  of  our  college  servi- 
tors?" 

"Yes." 

"  Oh,  something  in  the  upper-servant  line.  I  should  put 
him  above  the  porter,  and  below  the  cook  and  butler.  Ho 
does  the  dons'  dirty  work,  and  gets  their  broken  victualf*, 
and  I  believe  he  pays  no  college  fees." 

Tom  rather  drew  into  himself  at  this  insolent  and  ofl'-hand 
definition.  He  wan  astonished  and  hurt  at  the  tone  of  his 
friend.  However,  presently,  he  resolved  to  go  through  with 
it  and  began  again. 

••But  servitors  are  gentlemen,  I  suppose?" 

"  A  good  deal  of  the  cock-tail  about  them,  I  should  think. 
But  I  have  not  the  honour  of  any  acquaintance  amongst 
them.'' 

"At  any  rai»,  cney  are  undergraduates,  are  not  they?" 

"Yes." 

"And  may  take  degrees,  just  like  you  or  me?" 

"They  may  have  all  the  degrees  to  themselves,  for  anything 
I  caie.  I  wish  they  would  let  one  pay  a  servitor  for  passing 
little^  for  on&     It  would  be  deuced  comfortable.    1  ^otA^ 
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tt  don't  strike  the  dons,  now;  they  might  get  clever  beggarE 
for  servitors,  and  farm  them,  and  so  make  loads  of  tin." 

"But>  Drysdale,  seriously,  why  should  you  talk  like  thatf 
If  they  can  take  all  the  degrees  we  can,  and  are,  in  fact,  just 
what  we  are,  undergraduates,  I  can't  see  why  they're  not  as 
likely  to  be  gentlemen  as  wa  It  can  surely  make  no  dif- 
ference, their  being  poor  men  ]" 

"It  must  make  them  devilish  uncomfortable,"  said  the 
incorrigible  payer  of  double  fees,  getting  up  to  light  hia 
cigar. 

"  The  name  ought  to  carry  respect  here,  at  any  rate.  The 
Black  Prince  was  an  Oxford  man,  and  ho  thought  the  noblest 
motto  he  could  take  was,  *  Ich  dien,'  I  serve." 

"If  he  were  here  now,  he  would  change  it  for  *  Je  paye. 

"  I  often  wish  you  would  tell  me  what  you  really  and  truly 
think  Drysdale." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  I  am  telling  you  what  I  do  really  think. 
Whatever  the  Black  Prince  might  be  pleased  to  observe  if  he 
were  here,  I  stick  to  my  motto.  I  tell  you  the  thing  to  be 
able  to  do  here  at  Oxford  is — to  pay." 

"  I  don't  believe  it." 

"  I  knew  you  wouldn't" 

"  I  don't  believe  you  do  either." 

"I  do,  thougL  But  what  makes  you  do  curious  about 
ser\-itors  i " 

"  Why,  I've  made  friends  with  Hardy,  one  of  our  servitors. 
He  is  such  a  fine  fellow  ! " 

I  am  sorry  to  relate  that  it  cost  Tom  an  effort  to  say  this 
to  Drysdale ;  but  he  despised  himself  that  it  was  so. 

"  You  should  have  told  me  so  before  you  began  to  pump 
me,"  said  Drysdale.  "  However,  I  partly  suspected  some- 
thing of  the  sort  You've  a  good  bit  of  a  Quixote  in  you. 
But  really,  Brown,"  he  added,  seeing  Tom  redden  and  look 
angry,  "I'm  sorry  if  wnat  I  said  pained  you.  I  dare  say 
this  friend  of  youi's  is  a  gentleman,  and  all  you  say." 

"  He  is  more  of  a  gentleman  by  a  long  way  than  most  of 
the " 

"  *  Gentlemen-commoners,'  you  were  going  to  say.  Don't 
crane  at  such  a  small  fence  on  my  account.  I  will  put  it  in 
another  way  for  you.  He  can't  be  a  greater  snob  than  many 
of  them." 

"Well,  but  why  do  you  live  with  them  so  much,  then  1" 

"  Why  ?  Because  they  happen  to  do  the  things  I  lil^e 
doing,  and  live  up  here  as  I  like  to  live.  I  like  hunting  and 
driving,  and  drawing  badgers,  and  playing  cards,  and  good 
wines  and  cigars.     They  hunt  and  drive,  and  keep  dogs  and 
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good  oellara,  and  will  play  unlimited  loo  or  Van  Jonn  as  long 

"  But  I  know  you  get  very  eick  of  all  that  often,  for  IVo 
lioard  yon  Bay  as  mudi  half-a-dozen  times  in  the  little  time 
I've  lioen  here." 

"  Why,  yon  don't  want  to  dony  me  the  Briton's  privilege 
of  grumbling,  do  youl"  said  Drjsdale,  aa  he  flung  hia  legs 
up  on  the  sofe,  crossing  one  over  the  other  as  he  lonnged  on 
hiB  back — his  fuvoitrite  attitude  ;  "  but  Buppoee  I  am  getting 
tired  of  it  all — wliich  I  am  not — what  do  yon  propose  as  a 
substitute  1 " 

"  Take  to  boating.  I  know  you  could  be  in  the  first  boat 
if  you  liked  ;  1  heard  them  say  so  at  Smith's  wine  the  other 

"But  whafs  to  prevent  my  getting  just  as  tired  of  thatT 
Besides,  it'e  such  a  grind  And  then  there's  the  bore  of 
changing  all  one's  habits.'' 

"  Yes,  but  it's  aueh  splendid  hard  work,"  said  Tom,  who 
was  bent  on  making  a  convert  of  his  friend. 

"  Just  ao  ;  and  that's  just  what  I  don't  want ;  the  '  books, 
and  work,  and  heaJtld'ul  play '  line  don't  suit  my  complaint 
N'o,  as  my  old  uncle  says,  '  a  yonng  fellow  must  sow  his  wild 
oats,'  and  Oxford  seems  a  place  specially  set  apart  by  Pro- 
vidence for  that  operation." 

In  all  the  wild  range  of  accepted  British  maxims  there  ia 
none,  take  it  for  all  in  all,  more  thoroughly  abomuiable  than 
this  one  aa  to  the  sowing  of  wild  oats.  Look  at  it  on  what 
side  you  will,  and  you  can  make  nolliing  bnt  a  devil's  maxim 
of  it.  What  a  man — be  he  young,  old,  or  middle-aged — 
eowa,  tfiat,  and  nothing  else,  shall  he  reap.  The  one  only 
tiling  to  do  with  wild  oats,  is  to  put  thorn  carefully  into  the 
botteat  part  of  the  fire,  and  get  them  burnt  to  dust,  every 
seed  of  lliem.  If  you  sow  them,  no  matter  in  what  ground, 
np  they  will  come,  with  long  tough  roots  like  couch-grass, 
and  luxuriant  stalks  and  loaves,  aa  sure  as  there  is  a  sun  in 
heaven — a  crop  wluch  it  t'urns  one's  heart  cold  to  think  of 
The  devil,  too,  whose  special  crop  they  are,  will  see  that  they 
thrive,  and  you,  and  nobody  else,  will  have  lo  reap  them  ; 
and  no  common  reaping  will  get  them  out  of  the  soil,  which 
must  be  dug  down  deep  again  and  again.  Well  for  you  if 
with  all  your  care  you  can  make  the  ground  sweet  again  by 
your  dying  day.  "  Boys  will  be  boys"  is  not  much  bettor, 
but  that  lias  a  true  side  to  it ;  but  this  encouragement  to  the 
sowing  of  wild  oats  is  simply  devilish,  for  it  means  that  a. 
»iuig  man  ifl  to  give  way  to  the  temptationa  end  !loWo«  ^^ 

■^flf  ba  ege.     Whnt  ore  wl  to  do  witk  tiie  wili  oa'W  ^ 
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manhood  and  old  age — with  ambition,  over-reaching,  the  talae 
weights,  hardneaa,  euapicion,  avarice — if  the  wild  oata  of 
youth  are  to  be  sown,  and  not  burnt  1  What  posaible  dis- 
tinetion  can  we  draw  between  them  J  If  we  may  bow  the 
one,  why  not  the  other  1 

But  to  get  back  to  tmr  story.  Tom  went  away  from 
Dryadale's  rooma  that  night  (nftar  they  had  sorted  all  the 
tackle,  which  was  to  accompany  the  fishing  expedition,  to 
theii  eatisfaction)  in  a  dieturbed  state  of  mind.  He  was 
very  much  annoyed  at  Dryndule'a  way  of  talking,  hecause  he 
was  getting  to  like  the  man.  He  waa  surprised  and  angry 
at  being  driven  mure  and  mora  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
witrahip  of  the  gulden  calf  was  verily  and  indeed  rampant  in 
Oxford — Bide  by  side,  no  doubt,  with  much  that  was  manly 
and  noble,  but  tainting  more  or  leas  the  whole  life  of  the 
place.  In  fact,  what  annoyed  him  raoEt  was,  the  conscioua- 
neSB  that  he  himself  was  becoming  an  idolater.  For  he 
wouldn't  help  admitting  that  he  feU  much  more  comfortable 
when  standing  in  the  quadrangles  or  strolling  in  the  High 
Street  with  Dryedale  in  his  velvet  cap,  and  aiUc  gown,  and 
fanltleaa  get-up,  than  when  doing  the  aame  things  with  Hardy 
in  hJ8  faded  old  gown,  shuhhy  loose  overcoat,  and  well-worn 
trousers.  He  wouldn't  have  had  Hardy  suspect  the  fact  for 
all  he  was  worth,  and  hoped  to  got  over  the  feeling  soon  j 
but  there  it  was  unmistakably.  He  wondered  whether  Hardy 
had  ever  felt  anything  of  the  kind  himself. 

Kevertheleas,  thoae  thoughts  did  not  hinder  Lim  from  sleep- 
ing soundly,  or  from  getting  up  an  honr  earlier  than  usual  to 
go  and  see  Diysdaie  start  on  his  expeditioa 

Accordingly,  he  was  in  Drysdale's  rooms  next  morning 
betimes,  and  assisted  at  the  early  hreakfaat  which  waa  going 
an  there.  lilake  waa  the  only  other  man  present.  He  waa 
going  with  Drysdale,  and  entrusted  Tom  with  a  message 
to  Millet  and  the  Captain,  tliat  he  could  not  pull  in  the  boat 
that  il^y,  but  would  pay  a  waterman  to  take  liia  place.  As 
soon  as  the  gate  opened,  the  three,  accompanied  by  the 
ftuthful  Jack,  and  followed  by  Drysdale's  scout,  hearing  over- 
coato,  a  splendid  water-proof  apron  lined  with  fur,  and  the 
rods  and  creels,  sallied  out  of  college,  and  sought  the 
livery  stables  patronised  by  the  men  of  8L  Ambrose's.  Here 
they  found  a  dog-cart  all  ready  in  the  yard,  with  a  strong 
Eoman-noaed,  vicioua-looking,  rat-tailed  horse  in  the  shafts, 
called  Satan  by  Drysdale  ;  the  loitder  had  been  sent  on  to  the 
first  turnpike.  The  things  wore  packed,  and  Jack,  the  hull- 
d(%  hoisted  into  the  interior  in  a  few  minutes.  Biyadsb  ■ 
aed  a  long  straight  horo,wtiicti^coil.e4\\iB-3i    '    "  " 
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_)rohably  because  it  was  made  of  brass),  and  after  refreflhing 
limself  with  a  blast  or  two,  handed  it  over  to  Blake,  and  then 
mounted  tie  dog-cart,  and  took  the  roins.  Ukke  seated 
himself  by  his  side  ;  the  help  who  was  to  accompany  them, 
got  up  behind  ;  and  Jack  looked  wisely  out  &om  his  inside 
place  over  the  back- board. 

"Are  we  all  right  1 "  said  Drysdale,  catching  his  long 
tejidem  whip  into  a  knowing  double  thong. 

"All  right,  air,"  said  the  head  oatler,  touching  his  cap. 

*'  Yoo'd  better  have  come,  my  hoy,"  said  Drysdalo  to  Tom, 
as  they  trotted  off  out  of  the  yard  ;  and  Tom  couldn't  help 
envying  them  as  he  followed,  and  watched  the  dog-cart  lessen- 
ing rapidly  down  the  empty  street,  and  heard  the  notes  of  the 
yard  of  tin,  which  Blake  mitnaged  to  make  realty  musical, 
borne  back  on  the  soft  western  breeze.  It  was  audi  a  splen- 
did morning  for  fishing. 

However,  it  was  too  late  to  repent,  had  he  wished  it ;  and 
GO  be  got  back  to  clmpol,  and  destroyed  the  whole  effect 
of  the  morning  service  on  Miller's  mind,  by  delivering 
Blake's  message  to  that  choleric  coxswain  as  soon  as  chapd 
was  over.  Miller  vowed  fur  the  twentieth  time  that  Blake 
should  be  turned  out  of  the  boat,  and  went  off  to  the  Cnptain'a 
rooms  to  torment  hiiu,  and  consult  what  waa  to  be  done. 

The  weather  continued  m^^ificent — a  soft,  dull  grey  March 
day,  and  a  steady  wind ;  and  the  thought  of  the  luuky  fishor- 
niuij.and  visions  of  creels  filled  with  huge  three-poundei& 
haunted  Tom  at  lecture,  aud  throughout  the  day. 

At  two  o'clock  he  was  down  at  the  river.  The  college 
eight  was  to  go  doivn  for  the  first  time  in  llie  season  to 
the  reaches  below  Nuneham,  for  a  good  training  pull,  and 
he  had  had  notice,  to  his  great  joy,  that  he  was  to  be  tried  in 
the  boat.  But,  great,  no  doubt,  as  was  the  glory,  the  price 
waa  a  heavy  one.  This  was  the  first  time  he  had  been 
•ubJBCted  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Miller,  the  coxswain,  or 
had  pulled  behind  the  Captain  ;  aud  it  did  not  take  long 
to  convince  him  that  it  was  a  veiy  different  style  of  thing 
from  anything  he  had  aa  yet  been  accustomed  to  in  the  tresh- 
mea's  crew  The  long  steady  sweep  of  the  so-called  paddle 
tried  him  almost  as  much  as  the  breathless  strain  of  the  spurL 

Miller,  loo,  was  in  one  of  his  most  relentless  moods.  He 
was  angry  at  Blake's  desertion,  and  seemed  to  think  that  Tom 
had  had  something  to  do  with  it,  though  he  had  simply 
delivered  the  message  which  had  been  entrusted  to  him  ;  and 
80.  though  he  distributed  rebuke  aud  objurgation  to  every 
nun  in  ^e  boat  except  the  Captain,  he  seemed  U>  our  hero  to 
tai»  particular  delight  in  wor^g  him.    Tbeie  W  a\ucA  Sn 
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the  fltetu,  the  fiery  little  coxawain,  leaning  forward 
tiller-TO[)e  in  ench  hand,  and  bending  to  every  stroke,  shouting 
bis  waminga,  and  rebukes,  and  monitions  to  Tom,  till  he 
drove  him  to  hia  nita'  end.  By  the  time  the  hoat  mine  biiuk 
to  Hall's,  bis  arms  were  so  numb  that  he  could  hardly  tell 
whetheT  his  oar  was  in  or  out  of  hia  band  ;  bia  legs  were 
stiff  and  aching,  and  every  muscle  in  his  body  felt  aa  if  it  had 
been  pulled  out  an  inch  or  two.  As  he  walked  up  to  College, 
he  felt  aa  if  his  shoiUdcrs  and  legs  had  nothing  to  do  tvith  one 
another ;  in  abort,  be  bad  bad  a  very  hard  day's  work,  and, 
nfter  going  fast  asleep  at  a  wine-party,  and  trying  in  vain  to 
rouse  hiniaelf  by  a  stroll  in  the  streeta,  feirly  gave  in  about 
ten  o'clock,  and  went  to  bed  without  remembering  to  sport 
his  oak. 

For  some  hours  he  slept  the  sleep  of  the  dead,  but  at  last 
began  to  be  conscious  of  voices,  and  the  clicking  of  glasses, 
and  laughter,  and  scraps  of  songs ;  and  after  turning  himself 
once  or  twice  in  bed,  to  ascertain  whetlier  he  was  awake  or 
no,  rubbed  }iia  eyes,  sat  up,  and  became  aware  that  something 
■very  entertaining  to  the  parties  concerned  was  going  on  iii  his 
sittingroom.  After  listening  for  a  minute,  he  jumped  up, 
threw  on  his  shooting- coat,  and  appeared  at  the  door  of  hia 
own  sitting-room,  where  he  paused  a.  moment  to  contemplate 
the  scone  which  met  his  astonished  vision.  His  Are,  recently 
tepleniahed,  was  burning  brightly  in  the  grate,  and  hia  candles 
on  the  table,  on  which  stood  his  whiskey  bottle,  and  tuQiblers, 
and  hot  water.  On  bis  sofa,  which  bad  been  wheeled  round 
before  the  fire,  reclined  Drysdale,  on  his  back,  in  his  pet 
attitude,  one  leg  crossed  over  the  other,  with  a  paper  in  hia 
hand,  from  which  he  was  einging,  and  in  the  arm-chair  sat 
Blakt^  while  Jack  was  coiled  on  the  rug,  turning  himself 
eveiy  now  and  then  in  a  sort  of  uneasy  protest  against  his 
maatfli's  untimely  hilarity.  At  first,  Tom  felt  inclined  to  be 
angry,  but  the  jolly  shout  of  laughter  with  which  Drysdale 
received  him,  as  be  stepped  out  into  the  light  iu  night-shirt, 
shooting  coat,  and  dishevelled  hair,  appeased  him  at  once. 

"Why,  Brown,  you  don't  mean  to  say  you  have  been  in 
bed  this  last  half-hour  I  We  looked  into  tlte  bed-room,  and 
thought  it  was  empty.  Sit  down,  old  fellow,  and  make 
yourself  at  home.  Have  a  glass  of  grc^ ;  it's  first-rate 
whiskey.'' 

"  \V«11,  you're  a  couple  of  cool  hands,  I  must  eay,"  said 
Toiu.     "  How  did  you  get  in ) " 

"  Through  the  door,  like  honest  men,"  said  Drysdale. 
"  You're  the  only  good  fellow  in  college  to-night  IVben  we 
jvt  back  our  Area  were  out,  and  we've  been  all  round  college, 
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■ad  found  all  the  oaks  sported  but  yoaie.  Never  Eport  youc 
oak,  old  boy  ;  it'a  a  bad  habit.  You  don't  know  at  what 
time  in  the  inurnmg  jou  may  unt'^rtain  aiigols  iinitwarcs." 

"You're  a  rum  pair  of  angels,  anyhow,"  said  Tom,  taking 
his  seat  on  the  sofa.     "  But  what  o'cloi;k  is  it )  " 

"  Oh,  about  half-past  one,"  said  Dryailale.  "  We've  Lad  a 
series  of  catastrophes.  Naver  got  into  uoUege  till  near  one. 
1  thought  we  should  never  have  waked  that  beaotted  little 
porter.     However,  hero  we  are  at  last,  you  ace,  all  right" 

"  So  it  aeema,"   said  Tom  ;    "  but  how  about  the  fishing  I " 

"  Fishing  1  we've  never  thrown  a  t! y  all  day,"  said  Drya- 

"  He  is  ao  cursedly  coneeiI<?d  about  his  knowledge  of  the 
country, "  struck  in  Blake.  "  'What  with  that,  and  his  awful 
twist,  and  his  incurable  habit  of  gossiping,  and  his  blackguard 
dog,  nnd  bis  team  of  a  devil  and  a  young  female — " 

"  Hold  your  scandalous  tongue,"  shouted  DryadidK.  "  To  . 
hear  t/ou  talking  of  my  twist,  indeed  ;  you  ate  four  chops  and  | 
a  whole  chicken  to-day,  at  dinner,  to  your  own  cLeak,  you 

"  That's  quite  anotlier  thing,"  aaid  Blako.  "  I  like  to  see 
a  fellow  an  honest  grubbsr  at  breakfast  and  dinner ;  but 
you've  always  got  your  nose  in  the  manger.  That's  how 
we  got  uli  wrong  to-day.  Brown.  You  saw  what  a  breakiaat 
be  at«  before  starting ;  well,  nothing  would  satisfy  him  but 
another  at  Whitney.  Tliere  we  fell  in  with  a  bird  in  maho- 
gany tops,  and,  as  usual,  Drysdsle  began  chumming  with  him. 
Ue  knew  all  about  tlie  fishing  of  the  next  three  counties. 
I  daresay  he  did.  My  privala  belief  is,  that  be  is  one  of  the 
Hungerford  town  couuiol,  who  lot  the  fishing  there ;  at  any 
rate,  he  swore  it  waa  no  use  our  going  to  Fairford  ;  the  only 
place  where  fish  would  be  in  season  was  Hungerford.  Of 
coursfl  Drysdale  swallowed  it  all,  and  nothing  would  serva  I 
him  but  tliat  we  should  turn  off  for  Hungerford  at  once,  ' 
Now,  I  did  go  onee  to  Hungerford  races,  and  I  ventured  to 
BDggest  that  wo  should  never  get  near  the  place.  Not  a  bit 
of  USB  ;  he  knew  every  foot  of  the  country.  It  waa  then 
about  nine ;  ho  would  guarantee  that  we  should  be  there  by 
twelve,  at  latest" 

"  So  we  should  have  been,  but  for  accidents,"  struck  in  I 
Drysdale.  ] 

"  Well,  at  any  rate,  wliat  we  did  was  to  drive  into  Fop-  | 
ringdon,  instead  of  Hungerford,  both  horses  dead  done  \ 
up,  at  twelve  o'clock,  after  miaaing  out  way  about  tw:;n(j  J 

a  woald  pat  in  jour  oar,"  stud  Drja&Jta 
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"Then  grub  again,"  ivent  on  Blake,  "  and  an  honr  to  bail 
the  hoiBSB.  I  knew  we  were  as  likely  to  get  to  Jericho  a 
to  Hungerford.  Howeyer,  ha  would  start;  but,  luckily, 
abunt  two  miles  from  Farringdon,  old  Satan  bowled  quietlj 
into  a  bank,  broke  a  shaft,  and  deposited  U8  then  and  there. 
He  wasn't  such  a  fool  as  to  be  going  to  Hungerford  at  that 
time  of  day ;  the  first  time  in  his  wicked  old  Ufo  that  I  ever 
remember  seeing  him  do  anytliing  that  pleased  me." 

"  Come,  now,"  said  Drysdale,  "  do  you  mean  to  aay  yon 
ever  sat  behind  a  better  wheeler,  when  he's  in  a  decent 

"  Can't  aay,"  said  Blake ;  "  never  sat  behind  him  in  a  good 
temper,  that  I  can  remember." 

"  I'll  trot  him  five  miles  out  and  home  in  a  dog-cart,  on 
any  road  out  of  Oxford,  against  any  horse  yon  can  bring,  for 

"  Done  I "  said  Blake. 

"But  were  you  upset  1"  said  Tom.  "Howdi'l  you  get  into 
the  bank  I" 

"  Why,  you  see,"  said  Drysdale,  "  Jessy,— that's  the  little 
blood-mate,  my  leader, — is  very  young,  and  as  shy  and 
skittish  as  the  rest  of  her  sex.  Wo  turned  a  comer  sharp, 
and  came  right  upon  a  gipsy  encampment.  Up  she  went  into 
the  air  in  a  moment,  and  then  turned  right  round  and  came 
head  on  at  the  cart.  I  gave  her  the  double  thong  across  her  face 
to  send  her  back  again,  and  Satan,  seizing  the  opportunity, 
rushed  against  the  bank,  dragging  her  with  him,  and  snapped 
the  shaft" 

"And  BO  ended  our  day's  fishing,"  said  Blake.  "And 
next  moment  out  jumps  that  brute  Jack,  and  pitches  into 
the  g^psys  dog,  who  had  come  up  very  naturally  to  have  & 
look  at  what  was  going  on.  Down  jumps  Drysdale,  to  see 
that  his  beast  gets  fair  play,  leaving  me  and  the  help  to  look 
after  the  wreck,  and  keep  his  precious  wheeler  from  kicking 
the  eart  into  little  pieces." 

"  Come  now,"  said  Drysdale,  "you  must  own  we  fell  on  our 
legs  after  all.  Hadn't  we  a  jolly  aflemoou  i  Tja  thinking  of 
turning  tramp.  Brown,  We  spent  three  or  four  hours  in  that 
camp,  and  Blake  got  spooney  on  a  gipsy  girl,  and  baa  written 
I  don't  know  how  many  songs  on  them.  Didn't  you  hear  us 
singing  them  just  now  1 " 

"  But  how  did  you  get  the  ciirt  mended  I"  said  Tom, 

"Oh,  the  tinker  patched  up  the  shaft  for  na, — a  cunning 
old  beggar,  the  pire  de  familU  of  the  encampment ;  up  to 
eveij  move  on  the  board.  He  wanted  to  have  a  deal  with 
lae  Ar  Jeaay.     But  'pon  my  hononi,  we  hod  a  good  tinie  of 
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it  There  was  the  old  tinker,  mending  the  shaft,  in  his  fur 
cap,  with  a  black  pipe,  one  inch  long,  sticking  out  of  his 
month :  and  the  old  brown  parchment  of  a  mother,  with  her 
head  in  a  red  handkerchief,  smoking  a  ditto  pipe  to  the  tinker's, 
who  told  our  fortunes,  and  talked  like  a  printed  book.  Then 
there  was  his  ^irife,  and  the  slip  of  a  girl  who  bowled  over 
Blake  there,  and  half  a  dozen  ragged  brats ;  and  a  fellow  on 
tramp,  not  a  gipsy — some  runaway  apprentice,  I  take  it,  but  a 
jolly  dog — with  no  luggage  but  an  old  fiddle,  on  which  he 
scraped  away  uncommonly  well,  and  set  Blake  making  rhymes 
as  we  sat  in  the  tent  You  never  heard  any  of  Ins  songs. 
Here's  one  for  each  of  us ;  we're  going  to  get  up  the  characters 
and  sing  them  about  the  country ; — ^now  for  a  rehearsal ;  FU 
be  the  tinker." 

"  No ;  you  must  take,  the  servant  girl,"  said  Blake. 

**  Well,  we'll  toss  up  for  characters  when  the  time  come& 
You  begin  then ;  here's  the  song ;"  and  he  handed  one  of  the 
papers  to  Blake,  who  began  singing — 


"  Squat  on  a  green  plot, 
^  We  scorn  a  bench  or  settle,  oh, 

Plying  and  trying, 

A  spice  of  every  trade ; 
Razors  we  grind, 

Ring  a  pig,  or  mend  a  kettle,  oh  : 
Come,  what  d'ye  lack  ? 
Speak  it  out,  my  pretty  maid. 

"  111  set  your  scissors,  while 

My  granny  tells  you  plainly. 
Who  stole  your  barley  meal, 

Your  butter  or  your  heart ; 
Tell  if  your  husband  will 

Be  handsome  or  ungainly. 
Ride  in  a  coach  and  four,  or 

Rough  it  in  a  cart" 

"  Enter  Silly  Sally ;  that's  I,  for  the  present,  you  see,"  said 
Drysdale ;  and  he  began — 

"  Oh,  dear !  what  can  the  matter  be  ? 
Dear,  dear !  what  can  the  matter  be  ? 
Oh,  dear  1  what  can  the  matter  be  ? 

All  in  a  pucker  be  I ; 
I'm  growing  uneasv  about  Billy  Martin, 
For  love  is  a  casualty  desper't'  unsartin. 
Law !  vonder's  the  gipsy  as  tells  folk's  fortin ; 

I'm  half  in  the  mind  for  to  tiy." 

••  Then  you  must  be  the  old  gipsy  woman,  Mother  P&trioo ; 
here's  your  part,  Brown." 
•     "  But  what's  the  tune  1 "  said  Tom. 
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"  Oh,  you  can't  miss  it ;  go  aliead ; "  and  so  Tom,  who  was 
dropping  into  the  humour  of  the  thing,  droned  out  from  the 
MS.  handed  to  him — 

"  Chuii-s  to  mend, 
Old  chairs  to  mend. 
Rush  bottom'd,  cane  bottom'd, 
Chairs  to  mend. 
Maid,  approach, 
If  thou  wouldst  know 
What  the  stars 
May  deign  to  show." 

''Now,  tinker,"  said  Drysdale,  nodding  at  Blake,  who 
rattled  on, — 

"  Chance  feeds  us,  chance  leads  as 

Round  the  land  in  iollity ; 
Ri^-dealing,  nag-steaung, 

Everywhere  we  roam ; 
Bnu's  mending,  ass  vending. 

Happier  thui  the  qualitr ; 
Swipes  soaking,  pipes  smoking, 

Ev'ry  bam  a  home ; 
Tink,  tink,  a  tink  a  tink, 

Our  life  is  full  of  fan,  boys ; 
Clink  tink,  a  tink  a  tink, 

Our  busy  hammers  ring ; 
Clink  tink,  a  tink  a  tink, 

Our  job  will  soon  be  done,  boys ; 
Then  tune  we  merrily 

The  bladder  and  the  string." 

Drtsdale,  as  Silly  ScUly, 

**  Oh,  dear !  what  can  the  matter  be  ? 
Dear,  dear !  what  can  the  matter  be  t 
Oh,  dear !  what  can  the  matter  be  ? 

There's  such  a  look  in  her  eye. 
Oh,  lawk  t  I  declare  I  be  all  of  a  tremble ; 
My  mind  it  misgives  me  about  Sukey  Wimbfo, 
A  splatter-faced  wench  neither  civil  nor  nimble  I 

Sne'll  bring  Billy  to  beggary." 

Tom,  <u  Mother  FcUrtca. 

"  Show  your  hand ; 
Come,  show  your  hand ! 
Would  you  know 
What  fate  hath  planned  t 
Heaven  forefend. 
Ay,  heav'n  forefend  1 
What  may  these 
Crofls  lines  portend  t " 
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Blake,  cu  the  Tinker. 

"  Owl,  pheasant,  all's  pleasant ; 

Nothiiig  comes  amiss  to  us ; 
Hare,  rabbit,  snare,  nab  it ; 

Cock,  or  hen,  or  kite ; 
Tom  cat,  with  strong  fat, 

A  dainty  supper  is  to  us ; 
Hedge-hog  and  sedee-frog 

To  stew  is  our  ddight ; 
Bow,  wow,  with  angiy  bark 

My  lady's  dog  assails  us ; 
We  sack  him  up,  and  clap 

A  stopper  on  nis  din. 
Now  pop  him  in  ^he  pot ; 

His  sto're  of  meat  avails  us ; 
Wife  cooks  him  nice  and  hot, 

And  granny  tans  his  skin." 

Drtsdale,  as  SUly  Sally, 

"  Oh,  lawk  t  what  a  calamity ! 
Oh,  my  I  what  a  calamity ! 
Oh^  dear  I  what  a  calamity  1 
Lost  and  fbi-saken  be  I. 
I'm  out  of  my  senses,  and  nought  will  content  me, 
But  pois'ning  Poll  Ady  who  helped  circumyent  me ; 
Come  tell  me. the  means,  for  no  power  shall  prevent 
Oh,  give  me  revenge,  or  I  die. 

Tom,  as  Mother  Pairico. 

"  Pause  awhile  I 
Anon,  anon! 
Give  me  time 
The  stars  to  con. 
True  love's  coui'se 
Shall  yet  run  smooth ; 
True  shall  prove 
The  favoured  youth." 


Blake,  as  the  Tinker. 

*'  Tink  tink,  a  tink  a  tink. 

We'll  work  and  then  get  tipsy,  oli  1 
Clink  tink,  on  each  chime. 

Our  busy  hammers  ring. 
Tink  tink,  a  tink  a  tink. 

How  merry  lives  a  gipsy,  oh  1 
Chanting  and  ranting ; 

As  happy  as  a  king. " 

Dbtsdalb,  as  Silly  Sally 

"  Joy  I  joy  I  all  will  end  happily  f 
Joy !  joy  I  all  will  end  happily  I 
Joy  I  joy  I  all  will  end  happily  I 
Dill  ^  be  constant  to  I. 
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Oh,  thankee,  good  dame,  here's  my  piirso  and  my  thimbU; 
A  fig  for  Poll  Ady  and  fat  Sukey  Wunhle ; 
I  now  could  jump  over  the  steeple  so  nimble ; 
With  joy  I  be  ready  to  cry." 

Tom,  as  Mother  Fatrico, 

"  William  shall 
Be  rich  and  great ; 
And  shall  prove 
A  constant  mate. 
Thank  not  me, 
But  thank  your  fiate, 
On  whose  lu^h 
Decrees  I  wait." 

• 

"Well,  won't  that  do]  won't  it  bring  the  house  downf 
I'm  going  to  send  for  dresses  to  London,  and  we'll  start  next 
week." 

'*  What,  on  the  tramp,  singing  these  songs?" 

"  Yes ;  we'll  begin  in  some  out-of-the-way  place  till  we  get 
used  to  it." 

"  And  end  in  the  lock-up,  I  should  say,"  said  Tom;  "ifD 
be  a  good  lark,  though.  Now,  you  haven't  told  me  how  you 
got  home." 

"  Oh,  we  left  camp  at  about  five — " 

"  The  tinker  having  extracted  a  sovereign  &om  Drysdale^'' 
interrupted  Blaka 

"  What  did  you  give  to  the  little  gipsy  yourself?"  retorted 
Drysdale;  "I  saw  your  adieus  under  the  thorn-bush. — ^Well, 
we  got  on  all  right  to  old  Murdoch's,  at  Kingston  Inn,  by 
about  seven,  and  there  we  had  dinner;  and  afler  dinner  the 
old  boy  came  in.  He  and  I  are  great  chums,  for  I'm  often  there, 
and  always  ask  him  in.  But  that  beggar  Blake,  who  never 
saw  him  before,  cut  me  clean  out  in  five  minutes.  Fancy  his 
swearing  he  is  Scotch,  and  that  an  ancestor  of  his  in  the  six- 
teenth century  married  a  Murdoch  1" 

"WelL  when  you  come  to  think  what  a  lot  of  ancestors 
one  must  have  had  at  that  time,  it's  probably  true,"  said 
Blake. 

"At  any  rate,  it  took,"  went  on  Drysdale.  "I  thought 
old  Murdoch  would  have  wept  on  his  neck.  As  it  was,  he 
scattered  8nu£f  enough  to  fill  a  pint  pot  over  him  out  of  his 
mull,  and  began  talking  Graelic.  And  Blake  had  the  cheek 
to  jabber  a  lot  of  gibberish  back  to  him,  as  if  he  understood 
every  word" 

"  Gibberish !  it  was  the  purest  Gaelic,"  said  Blak&  laugh- 
ing. 

"I  heard  a  lot  of  Greek  words  piyself,"  said  Diysdale; 
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"but  «ld   Murdoch  was   too   pleaaod  at   hearing  hia  own 
dapper  going,  aud  loo  full  of  whiakej,  to  find  him  out." 

"  Let  alone  that  I  ilouht  whether  ha  raniembera  moie  than 
about  five  words  of  his  native  tougue  hiiiimilF,"  said  lilake. 

"  The  old  hoy  got  bo  excited  tliat  he  went  upstairs  for  his 
plaid  and  dirk,  and  dressed  himself  up  in  them,  apologising 
that  he  could  not  appear  in  the  full  garb  of  old  Gaul,  in 
honour  of  his  new-found  relative,  as  hia  daughter  had  cut  up 
his  oid  kilt  for  'trews  for  the  haitnies'  during  hia  absenoa 
from  home.  Then  they  took  to  more  toddy  and  singing  Scotch 
Bonga,  till  at  eleven  o'clock  they  were  standing  on  their  chairs, 
right  hands  clasped,  each  witJi  one  foot  on  the  table,  glassea 
in  the  other  hands,  the  toddy  flying  over  the  room  as  they 
swayed  about  routing  like  maniacs,  what  was  it)— oh,  1  have 
it: 

'  ITwy-aii-toorey  all  agree, 

IKiijf-an-toorey,  uiuy-an-toorey."* 
"  He  hasn't  told  you  that  he  tried  to  join  us,  and  tumbled 
over  the  hack  of  bis  chair  into  the  dirty-plate  bosket." 

"Alibell  a  libell"  shouted  Drjsdale ;  "the  leg  of  my 
chair  broke,  ajid  I  stepped  down  gracefully  and  safely,  and 
when  I  loukbd  up  aud  saw  what  a  tottery  performance  it  was, 
I  concluded  to  give  them  a  wide  berth.  It  would  bo  no  joke 
to  have  old  Murdoch  topple  over  on  to  you.  I  left  them 
'  wug-an-tooreying,'  and  went  out  to  look  after  tlie  trap,  which 
was  ordered  to  be  at  the  door  at  half-past  ten.  1  found 
Murdoch's  ostler  very  drunk,  but  sober  compared  with  that 
rascally  help  whom  we  had  been  fools  enough  to  lake  with  us. 
They  had  got  the  tiap  out  and  the  horses  in,  hut  that  old 
rascal  Satan  was  standing  bo  quiet  that  I  suspected  something 
wrong.  Sure  enough,  when  I  came  to  look,  they  had  him  up 
to  the  cheek  on  one  side  of  his  mouth,  and  third  bar  on  the 
other,  his  betly-band  buckled  across  hia  back,  and  no  kicking 
strap.  The  old  brute  was  chuckling  to  himself  what  he 
would  do  with  us  as  soon  as  wo  had  started  in  that  trim. 
It  look  balf-an-tour  getting  all  right,  as  I  was  the  only  one 
able  to  do  anything." 

"  Yes,  you  would  have  said  so,"  said  Blake,  "  if  you  hail 
seen  him  trying  to  put  Jack  up  behind.  He  made  six  fihols 
with  the  old  dog,  and  dropped  liim  about  on  his  head  and  the 
bmad  of  his  bock  as  if  he  hod  been  a  bundle  of  eela." 

"The  fact  ifl,  that  that  rascally  ostler  had  made  poor  old 

Jack  drunk  too,"  oiplained  Drysdale,  "and  he  wouldn't  be 

lifted  straight.      However,  we  got  off  at  last,  and  hadn't  gone 

a  mile  bufore  the  help  (who  was   maundcnng  awa^   w 

^misod  Beatimeatal  ditty  or    other   behind'),  \aiiiV»A  ' 
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hearilj  than  usual,  and  ritched  off  into  tlie  night  enmewhem 
liliike  lookisl  i'or  liim  i'or  haK-nii-houi-,  imii  couldn't  find  a  hair 

"You  don't  mean  to  suy  the  man  tunihleJ  off,  and  you 
never  found  him  1"  said  Tom,  in  horror. 

"Well,  that's  about  the  fact,"  said  llrysdale;  "but  it 
isn't  30  bad  as  you  think.  Wo  hod  no  lamps,  and  it  was  ail 
uncommon  bad  night  for  running  by  hoUoiis." 

"Hut  a  fiist-rute  night  foe  running  by  scent,"  broke  in 
Blake;  "the  fellow  leant  against  me  until  lie  made  his  exit, 
and  I'd  have  bacdied  myself  to  have  hit  the  suont  agaju  half- 
a-mile  off,  if  the  wind  had  only  been  right," 

"  Ho  may  liave  broken  his  neck,"  said  Tom. 

"  Can  a  follow  sing  with  a  broken  neck  1 "  said  Drysdalo  ; 
"  hanged  if  I  know  1  But  don't  I  tell  you,  we  heard  him 
maundering  on  soinowhero  or  other!  and  when  Blake  shouted, 
he  answered  in  endearing  terms ;  mid  when  Bluke  swoie,  he 
rebuked  him  piously  out  of  the  pitch  darkness,  and  told  him 
to  go  home  and  repent.  I  nearly  dropped  otf  the  box  for 
laughing  at  theiu  ;  and  then  he  '  uplifted  his  testimony,'  as 
he  called  it,  against  me,  for  driving  a  horee  called  Satan.  I 
believe  he's  a  lantuig  methodisb  spouter." 

"  I  tried  haid  tu  lird  him,"  said  Blake  ;  "  for  I  should 
dearly  have  liked  to  have  kicked  him  safely  into  the  ditch." 

"At  last  Bhnk  Will  himself  couldn't  have  held  Satan 
another  minute.  So  Blake  scrambled  up,  and  away  we  cmne, 
and  knocked  iiito  college  at  one  for  a  liniah :  the  rest  you 

"  Well,  you've  had  a  pretty  good  day  of  it,"  said  Tom, 
who  had  been  hugely  amused;  "but  I  should  feel  nervoua 
about  the  help,  if  1  were  you." 

"  Oh,  ha'll  come  to  no  grie^  I'll  be  bound,"  said  Drysdalo  ; 
"  but  what  o'cltfck  is  it ) " 

"  Three,"  said  Blake,  looking  at  hia  watch  and  getting  up ; 
"  time  to  turn  in." 

"  Tlie  first  time  I  ever  heard  you  say  that,"  said  Drysdale. 

"  Yes  ;  but  you  forgot  we  wore  up  this  morning  before  the 
world  was  aired     Good-night,  Brown." 

And  off  the  two  went,  leaving  Tom  to  sport  hla  oak  this 
time,  and  retire  in  wonder  to  bed. 

Drysdale  was  asleep,  with  Jack  curled  up  on  the  focit  of 
the  bed,  in  ten  minutes.  Blake,  by  the  help  of  wet  towels 
1*1  and  a  knotted  piece  of  whipcord  round  his  forehead,  read 
Pindar  till  the  chapel  bell  began  to  ring. 
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CHAPTER  TH 

1  hero  soon  began  to  tael  that  he  was  contracting  hie  fint 
college  friendship.  Tlie  great,  strong,  hadly-dreaaed,  hadly- 
aiipointed  Horvitor,  who  seeined  almost  at  the  Bame  time 
uttotly  Mckleas  of,  and  nervously  ative  to,  the  opinion  of  all 
around  him,  with  hia  hureta  of  womanly  tendemeBS  and 
Berserker  rage,  alternating  like  tlie  atorma  and  aunahiue  of  a 
July  day  on  a  high  moorland,  hia  ke«n  sense  of  humour  and 
appreciation  of  all  the  good  tbini^a  of  this  life,  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  which  he  was  bo  steadily  denying  liimaelf  from 
high  principle,  had  from  the  first  seized  powerfully  on  all 
Tom's  aympathies,  and  was  daily  gaining  more  hold  upon 

Ulessod  ia  the  man  who  has  the  gift  of  making  friends ; 
for  it  i9  one  of  God's  heat  gifts.  It  involvea  many  things, 
Imt  above  aU,  the  power  of  going  out  of  oneself,  and  seeing 
and  appreciating  whatever  is  noble  and  living  in  another  man. 

But  even  to  hira  who  has  the  gift,  it  is  often  a  great  puzzle 
to  find  out  whether  a  man  is  really  a  friend  or  not  ITie 
following  ia  recommended  as  a  test  in  the  case  of  any  man 
about  whom  you  are  not  quite  sure  ;  espacially  if  he  should 
happen  to  have  more  of  this  world's  goods,  either  in  the 
shape  of  talents,  rank,  money,  or  what  not,  than  you — 

Fancy  the  man  stripped  stark  naked  of  everytiiing  in  the 
world,  except  an  old  pair  of  trousers  and  a  shirt,  for  decenc/a 
sake,  without  even  a  name  to  him,  and  dropped  down  in  the 
middle  of  Holhotn  or  Piccadilly.  Would  you  go  up  to  him 
then  and  there,  and  lead  him  out  from  amongst  the  caha  and 
omnibuses,  and  take  him  to  your  own  home,  and  feed  him. 
and  clothe  liini,  and  stand  hy  him  against  all  the  world,  to 
your  last  sovereign,  and  your  last  It'g  of  mutton  1  If  you 
wouldn't  do  this,  yan  have  no  right  to  eall  him  by  the  saurcd 
name  of  friend.  If  you  would,  Ihe  odda  are  that  he  would 
da  the  same  by  you,  and  you  may  count  yourself  a  rich  man. 
For,  probahiy,  were  friendship  expressible  by,  or  convertible 
into,  current  coin  of  the  realm,  one  auch  friend  would  he 
worth  to  a  man,  at  least  100,0002.  How  many  millionaires 
are  there  in  England  1  I  can't  even  guess  ;  but  more  by  a 
Rood  many,  I  ffear,  than  there  are  men  who  have  ten  rpid 
friends.  But  friendship  is  not  eo  expresaihle  or  convertihia 
It  ia  more  precious  than  wisdom;  and  wisdom  "cannot  be 
r  shall  rubies  be  montvotieA  m  ■som; 
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"  pBriBon  thoreof."  Not  all  the  riches  that  ever  came  out  of 
earth  and  see,  are  worth  the  aasurance  of  one  such  real  abiding 
friendship  in  your  heart  of  hearts. 

But  for  the  worth  of  a  friendship  commonly  so  called — 
meaning  thcrehj  a  sentiment  founded  on  the  good  dinners, 
good  stories,  opera  stalls,  and  days'  shooting  jou  have  gotten 
or  hope  to  get  out  of  a  man,  the  snug  things  in  Ids  gifl^  and 
his  powers  of  .procuring  eiyoyment  of  one  kind  or  another  to 
your  miserable  body  or  intdlect — why,  such  a  friendship  as 
that  is  to  be  appraised  easily  enough,  if  you  find  it  worth 
your  while  ;  but  you  will  have  to  pay  your  pound  of  flesh 
for  it  ore  way  or  another — you  may  tike  your  oath  of  that 
If  you  follow  my  advice,  you  will  take  a  101.  note  down,  and 
retire  to  your  crust  of  bread  and  liberty. 

Tom  was  rapidly  falling  into  friendship  with  Hardy.  Ha 
was  not  bound  hand  and  foot  and  carried  away  captive  yet, 
but  he  was  already  getting  deep  in  the  toils. 

One  evening  hs  found  himself  as  usual  at  Hardy's  door 
about  eight  o'clock.  The  oak  was  open,  but  he  got  no  answer 
when  he  knocked  at  the  inner  door.  Nevertheless  ho  entered, 
having  quite  got  over  al!  shyness  or  ceremony  by  this  timo. 
The  room  waa  empty,  hut  two  tumblers  and  the  black  bottle 
stood  on  the  table,  and  the  kettle  was  hissing  away  on  the 
hob.  '■  Ah,"  thought  Tom,  "  he  expects  me,  1  see  ; "  so  ha 
turned  his  back  to  the  fire  and  made  himself  at  homa  A 
quarter  of  an  hour  passed,  and  still  Hardy  did  not  return. 
"  Never  knew  him  out  so  long  before  at  this  time  of  night," 
thoitght  Tom.  "Perhaps  he's  at  some  party.  I  hope  so.  It 
would  do  him  a  deal  of  good ;  and  I  know  he  might  go  out 
if  he  liked.  Next  term,  see  if  I  won't  make  him  more 
sociable.  It's  a  stupid  custom  that  freshmen  don't  give  parties 
in  their  first  term,  or  I'd  do  it  at  once.  Why  won't  he  ba 
more  sociable  1  No,  after  all,  sociable  isn't  the  word  ;  he's  a 
very  sociable  fellow  at  bottom.  What  in  the  world  is  it  that 
he  wan  Is  1 " 

And  so  Tom  balanced  himself  on  the  two  hind  legs  of  one 
of  the  Windsor  chairs,  and  betook  himself  to  pondering  what 
it  was  exactly  ^vbich  ought  to  be  added  to  Hardy  to  make 
him  an  unexceptionable  object  of  hero-worship ;  when  the 
himself  came  suddenly  into  the  room,  slamining  his  oak 
behind  him,  and  casting  his  cap  and  gown  fiercely  on  to  the 
sofa  before  he  noticed  our  hero. 

Tom  jumped  up  at  oace.      "  My  dear  fellow,  what'; 
matter  1 "  ho  said ;  "  I'm  sorry  I  came  in  ;  shall  I  go  1 " 

■  No — don't  go — ait  down,"  said  Hardy,  abruptly ;    and 
began  to  emoke  fiist  without  saying  aoother  wonL 
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Tom  vaited  a  few  minateB  watching  him,  and  then  biokl 
bilence  again, — 

"  I  am  sure  snuiothiTig  is  th«  matter,  Hardy  ; 
drcailftdly  put  out — what  is  it  1  " 

"  What  is  it } "  said  Haniy,  bitterly  ;  "  Oh,  nothing  at  all 
— nothing  at  all ;  a  gentle  Iissson  to  Hervitora  as  to  the  duties 
of  their  position ;  not  pleoannt,  perhaps,  for  a  youngster  to 
swallow  ;  bat  T  ought  to  be  used  to  such  things  at  any  rata.^ 
by  this  time.     I  beg  your  pardon  for  sooraing  put  out." 

"Do  tel!  me  what  it  is,"  said  Tom.     "I'm  sure  I  an 
sorry  for  anything  which  annoys  you." 

"I  believe  you  are,"  said  Hardy,  looking  at  him,  "and 
I'm  mnch  obligad  to  you  for  it.  What  do  you  think  of  that 
fellow  Chanter's  offering  Smith,  the  junior  servitor,  a  boy 
juat  come  np,  a  bribe  of  ten  pounds  to  prick  him  in  at  chapel 
when  he  isn't  there  1 " 

"  The  dirty  blackguard,"  said  Tom  ;  "  by  Jove,  he  ought  to 
be  cui  He  will  be  cut,  won't  hel  You  don't  mean  that  he 
really- did  offer  him  the  money  1" 

"  I  do,"  said  Hardy,  "  and  the  poor  little  fellow  came  hero 
after  hall  to  ask  me  what  he  ehould  do,   with  tears   in  hia 

"  Chanter  ought  to  he  horsewhipped  in  quad,"  said  Torn. 
"  I  will  go  and  call  on  Smith  directly.     Wlist  did  you  dol" 

"  Why,  as  soon  as  I  could  ma.ster  myself  enough  not  to  lay 
hands  on  him,"  said  Hardy,  "  I  went  across  to  his  rooms 
where  lie  was  entertaining  a  select  party,  and  just  gave  him 
his  choice  between  writing  an  abject  apology  then  and  there 
to  my  dictation,  or  having  the  whole  business  laid  before  the 
principal  to-morrow  morning.  Ho  chose  the  former  idterna- 
tive,  and  1  mode  him  write  such  a  letter  as  I  don't  think  he 
will  forget  in  a  huny." 

"Thafs  gooJ,"  said  Tom;  "but  he  ought  to  have  been 
horsewhipped  too.  It  makes  one's  fingers  itch  to  think  of  it 
However,  Smith's  all  right  now." 

"All  right!"  said  Hardy,  bitterly,  "I  don't  know  what 
yon  call  'all  right.'  Probably  the  boy's  self-respect  ia  hart 
foi*  life.  Yon  can't  sulve  over  this  sort  of  thing  with  an 
aiwlogy-plos  tor. " 

"Well.  I  Lope  it  isn't  so  bad  as  that,"  said  Tom. 

"Wait  till  you've  tried  it  youraelf^"  said  Hardy, 
toll  yon  what  it  is  ;  one  or  two  thiiies  of  thia  sort — and  I 
Been  many  more  than  that  in  my  time — sink  down  into  y 
and  leave  marks  like  a  r«d-hijt  iron." 

"  But,  Hardy,  now,  really,  did  jou  ever  kso^  a  \] 
agflred  before t "  said  Jon 
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Hardy  thought  for  a  moment.  "Ko,"  he  said,  "I  can* 
say  that  I  have ;  hut  things  as  bad,  or  nearly  as  bad,  often." 
He  paused  a  minute,  and  then  went  on :  "I  tell  you,  if  it 
were  not  for  my  dear  old  father,  who  would  break  his  heart 
over  it^  I  would  cut  the  whole  concern  to-morrow.  IVe  been 
near  doing  it  twenty  times,  and  enlisting  in  a  good  regiment" 

"  Would  it  be  any  better  there,  though  1"  said  Tom,  gently, 
for  he  felt  that  he  was  in  a  magazine. 

"  Better !  yes,  it  must  be  better,"  said  Hardy :  "  at  any 
rate  the  youngsters  there  are  marchers  and  fighters ;  besides, 
one  would  be  in  the  ranks  and  know  one's  place.  Here  one 
is  by  way  of  being  a  gentleman — God  save  the  mark !  A 
young  officer,  be  he  never  such  a  fop  or  profligate,  must  take 
his  turn  at  guard,  and  carry  his  life  in  his  hand  all  over  the 
world,  wherever  he  is  sent,  or  he  has  to  leave  the  service. 
Service ! — ^yes  that's  the  word ;  that's  what  makes  every 
young  red-coat  respectable,  though  he  mayn't  think  it.  He 
is  serving  his  Queen,  his  country — the  devil,  too,  perhaps — 
very  likely — but  still  the  other  in  some  sort.  He  is  bound  to 
it,  sworn  to  it,  must  do  it ;  more  or  less.  But  a  youngster  up 
here,  with  health,  strength,  and  heaps  of  money — bound  to  no 
earthly  service,  and  choosing  that  of  the  devil  and  his  own 
lusts,  because  some  service  or  other  he  must  have — I  want  to 
know  where  else  under  the  sun  you  can  see  such  a  sight 
as  that  r' 

Tom  mumbled  something  to  the  efibct  that  it  was  by  no 
means  necessaiy  that  men  at  Oxford,  either  rich  or  poor, 
need  embark  in  the  service  which  had  been  alluded  to ; 
which  remark,  however,  only  seemed  to  add  fuel  to  the  fire. 
For  Hardy  now  rose  from  his  chair,  and  began  striding  up 
and  down  the  room,  his  right  arm  behind  his  back,  the  hand 
gripping  liis  left  elbow,  his  left  hand  brought  round  in  front 
close  to  his  body,  and  holding  the  bowl  of  his  pipe,  from 
which  he  was  blowing  off  clouds  in  puffs  like  an  engine  just 
starting  with  a  heavy  train.  The  attitude  was  one  of  a  man 
painfully  trying  to  curb  hinisel£  His  eyes  burnt  like  coals 
under  his  deep  brows.  The  man  altogether  looked  awful, 
and  Tom  felt  particularly  uncomfortable  and  puzzled.  After 
a  turn  or  two,  Hardy  burst  out  again — 

"  And  who  are  they,  I  should  like  to  know,  these  fellows 
who  dare  to  offer  bribes  to  gentlemen  1  How  do  they  live  1 
What  do  they  do  for  themselves  or  for  this  University  1  By 
heaven,  they  are  ruining  themselves  body  and  soul,  and 
making  this  place,  which  was  meant  for  the  training  of 
learned  and  brave  and  righteous  Englishmen,  a  lie  and  a 
snare.     And  who  tries  to  stop  them  1     Here  and  there  a  don 
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doing  hiB  work  lilto  a  man ;  t!ie  rest  are  either  wdBhing 
their  hands  of  the  husincjw,  and  epcTiiJiiig  their  timo  in 
lookinp  after  those  who  don't  want  looking  after,  and  cmm- 
ming  Uioae  who  would  be  hetter  without  the  cramming,  or 
else  standing  bj,  cap  in  hand,  and  shouting,  '  Oh  young  men 
of  large  fortune  and  great  connexions  !  you  future  dispanaera 
of  the  good  things  of  this  realm  1  come  to  onr  colleges,  and 
all  shall  he  made  pleaeantr  and  the  shout  is  taken  up  by 
undergraduates,  and  tradeamen,  and  horse-dealers,  and  cricket- 
cods,  and  dog-fanciers, '  Come  t«  us,  and  us,  and  us,  and  we 
will  be  your  toadies  !'  Let  them;  lot  them  toady  and  cringe 
to  their  precious  idols,  till  they  bring  this  nohle  old  place 
dov!%  about  their  ears.  ])owa  it  will  come,  down  it  must 
come,  for  down  it  ought  to  come,  if  it  ean  find  nothing 
better  to  worship  than  rank,  money,  and  intellect.  But  to 
live  in  the  place  and  love  it  too,  and  see  al!  this  going  on, 
and  groan  and  writhe  under  it,  and  not  be  able " 

At  tiiis  point  in  hie  ^jeech  Hardy  came  to  the  turning- 
point  in  his  march  at  the  fartlier  end  of  the  room,  just  oppo- 
site his  crockety  cupboard  ;  but,  instead  of  turning  as  nsual, 
be  pause^l,  let  go  the  hold  on  his  left  elbow,  poised  himself 
for  a  moment  to  get  a  purchase,  and  tlien  daebed  his  riglit 
fist  &11  against  one  of  the  panels.  Crash  went  the  slight 
deal  boai'da,  as  if  struck  with  a  sledge-hammer,  and  crasli 
went  glass  and  crockery  behind.  Tom  jumpftd  to  his  foot,  in 
doubt  whether  an  assault  on  him  would  not  follow ;  but  the 
lit  was  over,  and  Hardy  looked  round  nt  him  with  a  rueful 
and  deprecating  face.  For  a  moment  Tom  tried  to  look 
solemn  and  heroic,  as  beiitted  the  occasion ;  hut,  somehow, 
the  sudden  contrast  flashed  on  him,  and  sent  liim  off,  before 
he  could  think  about  it,  into  a  roar  of  laughter,  ending  in  a 
violent  tit  of  cougliing;  for  in  his  excitement  be  had  swal- 
lowed a  mouthful  of  smoke.  ITnrdy,  after  holding  out  for  a 
moment,  gave  in  to  the  humour  of  the  thing,  and  the  appeal- 
ing look  jmased  into  a  smilo,  and  the  amile  into  a  laugh,  as 
he  turned  towardi)  his  damaged  cupboard,  and  began  opening 
it  carefully  in  a  legitimate  manner. 

"  I  say,  old  fellow,"  said  Tom,  coming  up,  "  1  should  think 
yon  Tnwsi  find  it  an  expensive  amusement.  Do  you  often 
vaUc  into  your  cupboards  Uke  that )" 

"  You  Bee,  Sroivii,  I  am  naturally  a  man  of  a  very  quick 

"So  it  seem?,"  said  Tom;  "but  doesn't  it  hurt  your 
muckles  1  I  should  have  something  softer  put  up  for  me  if 
prore  you  ;  your  bolster,  with  a  valTct  cap  on  it,  or  a  doctoi 
Myinity'a  gown,  now." 
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You  be  bnnged,"  Boid  Hardy,  as  ha  diaengagcd  t!te  lust 
Bplinter,  and  gently  opened  the  Ul-UBed  cupboard  door.  "  Oh, 
thiindor  and  turf,  look  here,"  he  went  on,  aa  the  state  ol 
afiaits  iuside  disclosed  itself  to  his  view  j  "  how  many  times 
hpve  I  told  that  tliief  George  Bever  to  put  anything  on  this 
side  of  my  cupboard  I  Two  tumblers  smashed  to  bits,  and 
I've  only  four  in  the  world.  Luck;  we  had  those  two  out  on 
the  table," 

"And  here's  a  great  piece  out  of  the  sugar-basin,  yon  see," 
mud  Tom,  holding  up  the  broken  article ;  "  and,  lot  me  see, 
one  cup  and  three  saucers  gone  to  glory." 

"  "Well,  it's  luuky  it's  no  worae,"  said  Hardy,  peering  over 
his  shoulder ;  "  1  had  a  Jot  of  odd  saucers,  and  there's  enough 
loft  to  last  niy  time.  Uever  miod  the  smash,  let's  sit  down 
again  aud  he  reusonahla" 

Tom  sat  down  in  high  good  humour.  He  felt  himself 
more  on  an  equality  witli  Iiis  host  than  he  hod  done  before, 
and  even  thought  he  might  venture  on  a  little  mild  expostu- 
lation or  lecturing.  But  while  he  was  considering  how  to 
improve  the  occoeion  Hardy  began  himselil 

"I  shouldn't  go  so  furious,  Brown,  if  I  didn't  care  about 
the  place  eo  much.  1  can't  bear  to  think  of  it  as  a  sort  of 
learning  machine,  in  which  I  am  to  grind  for  three  yeara  to 
get  certain  degrees  which  I  want.  No^this  place,  and 
Cambridge,  and  our  great  schools,  are  the  heart  of  dear  old 
England.  Did  you  ever  read  Secretary  Cook's  address  to  the 
Vice-Chancellor,  Doctors,  &c  in  1G36 — more  critical  times, 
perhaps,  even  tlian  ours  1  No )  Well,  listen  then ;"  and  be 
went  tu  his  bookcase,  took  down  a  book,  aud  read  :  " '  The 
'  very  truth  is,  tltat  aU  wise  princes  respect  the  welfare  of 
'their  estates,  and  consider  that  schools  and  universities  are 
'  (as  in  a  body)  the  noble  and  vital  parts,  which  being  vigorous 
'and  sound  send  good  blood  and  active  spirits  into  the  veins 
'  and  arteries,  wliich  cause  health  and  strength  ;  or,  if  feeble 
'  or  ill-aifected,  corrupt  all  the  vital  parts ;  whereupon  grow 
'  diseases,  and  in  the  end,  death  itself.'  A  low  standard  up 
here  for  ten  years  may  corrupt  half  the  patisl&s  in  IQie  king- 
dom." 

"Tliat's  true,"  said  Tom,  "but " 

"  Yes ;  and  so  one  has  a  right  to  be  jealous  for  Ozfonl 
Every  Englishman  ought  to  be."  • 

"But  1  really  think.  Hardy,  that  you're  unroaBounble," 
■aid  Tom,  who  had  no  mind  to  he  done  out  of  his  eiiance  of 
lecturing  his  host. 

a  very  quick-tempered,"  said  Hardy,  "aa  I  told  you 
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But  you're  not  fair  as  the  faat  set  up  here.  They  can't 
bdp  being  rich  racD,  after  all." 

"  No ;  so  one  oughtn't  to  expect  them  to  be  going  through 
the  eyes  of  needles,  1  euppoae.  But  tio  you  mean  to  say  you 
ever  heard  of  a  mora  dirty,  blackguard  huainesH  than  tliial" 
said  Hardy ;  "  he  ought  to  be  expelled  the  Uuiversity." 

"  I  admit  that,"  Baid  Tom ;  "  but  it  was  only  one  of  them, 
you  know.  I  don't  believe  there's  another  man  in  the  set 
■who  would  have  done  it" 

"  Well,  I  hope  not,"  said  Hardy;  "  I  may  he  hard  on  tliem 
— as  you  say,  they  can't  help  being  rich.  But,  now,  I  don't 
inint  you  to  think  me  a  violent  one-sided  fanatic  ;  shall  I  tell 
you  some  of  my  experiences  up  here — some  passages  from  the 
life  of  a  servitor  1 " 

"Do,"  said  Tom ;  ^'  I  should  liie  nothing  so  welL" 

^^^My  fother  is  an  old  commander  in  the  Eojal  Navy,  He 
was  a  second  cousin  of  Nelson's  Hardy,  and  that,  I  believe, 
was  what  led  him  into  the  navy,  fur  he  had  no  interest  what- 
ever of  his  own.  It  was  a  visit  whiuh  Nelson's  Hardy,  then 
a  young  lieutenant,  paid  to  bia  relative,  my  gnfndfather, 
which  decided  my  father,  he  has  told  me  :  but  he  always  bad 
a  strong  bent  to  soa,  though  he  was  a  boy  of  very  studious 
habits. 

"  However,  those  were  times  when  brave  men  who  knew 
and  loved  their  profession  couldn't  be  overlooked,  nnd  my 
dear  old  father  fought  his  way  up  stop  by  stej) — not  very 
feet  certainly,  but  still  fast  euough  to  keep  him  in  heart  about 
his  chances  in  life.  I  could  show  you  tha  accounts  of  some 
of  the  affairs  bo  was  in,  in  Jamos'a  History,  which  you  see  up 
on  my  shelf  there,  or  I  could  tell  them  you  myself;  but  I 
hope  some  day  you  will  know  hi-m,  and  then  you  will  hear 
them  in  perfection. 

"  Afy  &tber  was  made  commander  towards  the  end  of  tha 
war,  and  got  a  ship,  in  whii:h  he  sailed  with  a  convoy  of 
merchantmen  from  Bristol.  It  ivas  the  last  voyage  he  ever 
made  in  active  service ;  but  the  Admiralty  was  so  well  satis- 
fied with  bis  conduct  in  it  that  they  kept  his  ship  in  commia- 

I       lioa  two  yeaia  after  peace  was  dodai&d.     A^  "Kti^  \^iKg 
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might  be  ;  for  in  the  Spaniah  main  ha  fought  an  action  vhicb 
lasted,  on  and  olf,  for  two  days,  with  a  French  sloop  of  war, 
and  a  privateer,  which  ho  always  lliought  waa  an,  American, 
either  of  which  ought  to  liave  been  a  match  for  him.  Cut  he 
had  been  with  Vincent  in  the  Arroa,  and  was  not  likely  to 
think  much  of  such  email  odds  as  that  At  any  rata  he  beat 
them  ofT,  and  not  a  prize  could  either  of  them  make  out  of  his 
convoy,  though  I  believe  hia  ship  was  never  iit  for  anything 
afterwarda,  and  was  broken  up  as  soon  as  she  was  out  of  com- 
misaion.  We  have  got  her  compasses,  and  the  old  flag  wliich 
flew  at  the  peak  through  the  whole  voyage,  at  home  now.  It 
was  my  father's  own  flag,  and  hia  fancy  to  have  it  alwajB 
flying.  More  than  half  the  men  were  killed,  or  badly  hit— 
the  dear  old  father  araongst  the  rest.  -  A  ball  took  off  part  of 
his  knee-cap,  and  he  had  to  fight  the  ^ast  eix  hours  of  the 
action  sitting  in  a  chair  on  the  quarter-deck ;  but  he  saya  it 
jiLade  the  man  fight  better  than  when  he  was  among  them, 
seeing  him  sitting  there  sucking  oranges. 

"  Well,  he  came  home  wtli  a  stiff  leg.  The  Bristol  mer- 
chants gave  him  the  freedom  of  the  city  in  a  gold  box,  and  a 
splondidly-niounted  sword  with  an  inscription  on  the  blade, 
which  hangs  over  the  mantel-piece  at  home.  When  I  first 
left  home,  I  asked  him  to  give  me  his  old  sepvicc  sword,  which 
used  to  hang  by  the  other,  and  he  gave  it  me  at  onto,  tlioiiah 
1  was  only  a  lad  of  seventeen,  as  he  would  give  me  his  right 
eye,  dear  old  father,  which  ia  the  only  one  be  has  cow  ;  tha 
other  he  lost  from  a  cutlass-wound  in  a  boarding  party.  There 
it  bangs,  and  those  are  his  epaulettes  in  the  tin  case.  They 
used  to  lie  imder  my  pillow  before  I  bad  a  room  of  my  own, 
and  many  a  cowardly  down-hearted  fit  have  they  helped  to 
pull  me  through,  Erowu  ;  and  many  a  mean  act  have  they 
helped  to  keep  me  from  doing.  There  they  are  always ;  and 
the  sight  xil  them  brings  home  the  dear  old  ninn  to  mo  aa 
nothing  else  does,  hardly  even  hia  letters.  I  must  bo  a  great 
scoundrel  to  go  very  wronp  with  such  a  father. 

"Let's  see — where  was  II  Oh,  yes  ;  I  remember.  Well, 
my  father  got  hia  box  and  sword,  and  some  very  handsome 
letters  from  several  great  men.  We  have  them  all  in  a  book 
at  home,  and  I  know  them  by  honrt.  The  ouea  he  valtieii 
most  are  from  Collingwood,  and  his  old  captain,  Vincent,  and 
from  hia  cousin,  Nelson's  Hardy,  who  didn't  come  off  very 
well  himself  after  the  war.  But  my  poor  old  father  never  got 
another  ship.  For  some  time  he  went  up  every  year  to 
l/)ndon,  and  w'as  always,  he  says,  very  kindly  received  by 
the  people  in  power,  and  often  dined  with  one  and  another 
l^ordof  the  Admiralty  who  had  beea  an  oldmeaamate.    Bathe 
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ffi  longing  for  cmplojmpnt;  andituBed  to  prey  on  him  while 
tie  was  iu  his  prima  to  feel  year  after  year  slipping  away  and 
he  still  without  a.  ahip.     But  why  ehould  I  abusa  people,  nnd 
think  it  hard,  when  he  doesn't  1     'You  see,  Jack,'  he  said  to 
me  the  last  time  we  spoke  ahoat  it, '  after  all,  I  waa  a  battered 
old  hulk,  lame  and  half  blind.     So  was  Nelson,  you'll  say :    | 
but  every  man  isn't  a  Nelson,  my  boy.     And  though  I  might    i 
think  I  could  con  or  fight  u  ship  as  well  as  ever,  I  can't  say 
other  folk  who  didn't  luiow  me  were  wrong  for  not  agreeing 
with  me.     Would  you  now,  .Tauk,  appoint  a  fame  and  blind 
man  to  command  your  ship,  if  you  had  one  1 '     But  he  left 
off  applying  for  work  Boon  after  he  was  fifty  (T  just  remember 
the  lime),  for  he  began  to  donbt  then  whether  he  was  quite  ao 
fit  to  command  a  small  vessel  as  a  younger  man ;  and,  though 
he  bod  a  much  better  chance  after  that  of  getting  a  ship  (for 
William  IV.  came  to  the  throne,  who  knew  all  abuut  liim),  he 
never  went  near  the  Admiralty  again.     'God  forbid,'  he  said,  , 
'  that  his  Mc^esty  should  take  me  if  there's  a  better  man  to  ba   [ 
had.'  I 

"  But  I  have  forgotten  to  tell  you  how  I  came  into  the  I 
■world,  and  am  tolling  yon  my  faUior's  story  instead  of  my  1 
own.     You  seem  to  like  hearing  about  it  thoi^h,  and  yoQ  I 
can't  understand  one  without  the  other.    However,  when  my  ' 
father  was  made  commander,  he  married,  and  bought,  with 
his  priie-money  and  savings,  a  cottage  and  piece  of  land,  ia 
a  village  on  the  south  coast,  where  he  left  his  wife  when  he 
went  on  his  last  voyage.     They  had  waited  some  years,  for 
neither  of  them  had  any  money ;  but  there  never  were  two 
people    who  wanted  it  less,  or  did  more  good  witliont  it  J 
to  alt  who  came  near  them.     They  bad  a  hard  time  of  it,  too,  I 
for  my  father  had  to  go  on  half-pay  ;  and  a  commander's  I 
half-pay  isn't  much  to  live  npon  and  keep  a  family.     " 
they  had  a  family  ;  three,  besides  me  ;  but  tliey  are  all  g 
And  my  mother,  too ;  she  died  when  I  waa  quite  a  boy,  and  I 
left  him  and  me  alone  ;  and  sinco  then  I  have  never  known  A 
what  a  woman's  love  is,  for  I  have  no  near  relations  ;  and  a  | 
man  with  such  prospects  as  mine  hud  better  keep  down  all— 
however,  there's  no  need  to  go  into  my  notions ;  I  won'i 
wander  any  more  if  I  can  help  it. 

"I  know  my  father  was  very  poor  when  my  mother  died, 
and  I  think  (though  he  never  told  me  so)  that  he  had  mort- 
gaged our  cottage,  and  was  very  near  having  to  sell  it  at  one 
time.  The  expenses  of  my  mother's  iUness  had  been  very 
bravy  ;  I  know  a  good  deal  of  the  best  furniture  was  sold — 
■II,  indaed,  except  a  handsome  arm-chair,  and  a  little  woitV- 

'  'j(«A  lay  mctiier's.     She  used  to  sit  in  tlia  chaut,  uv  \kst 
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last  illneas,  on.  our  luwn,  and  watch  the  sunsets.  And  bo  eat 
hy  her,  and  watched  her,  and  sumetimpfl  read  the  Bible  to 
her ;  while  I  pkyed  about  with  a  big  black  dog  we  hod  then, 
named  Vincent,  after  my  father's  old  captain  ;  or  with  Burt, 
his  old  boatswain,  wlio  came  with  hia  wife  to  live  irith  my 
father  before  I  can  recollect,  and  lives  with  ns  still-  He  did 
everytJiing  in  the  garden  and  about  the  house  ;  and  in  the 
house,  too,  when  hia  wife  was  ill,  for  he  con  turn  hia  hand  to 
anything,  like  most  old  salts.  It  waa  he  who  rigged  up  the 
miat  and  wBather-coek  on  the  lawn,  and  used  to  let  me  run 
up  the  old  flag  on  Sundajs,  and  on  my  father's  wedding-day, 
and  on  the  anniveraary  of  hia  action,  and  of  Vincent's  action 
in  the  Arroiv. 

"After  my  mother's  death  my  father  sent  away  all  the 
BervantB,  for  the  boatswain  and  his  wife  are  more  like  friends. 
I  waa  wrong  to  say  that  no  woman  has  loved  me  since  my 
mother's  death,  for  I  believe  dear  old  Nanny  loves  me  aa  if  I 
were  her  own  child.  My  father,  after  this,  used  to  sit  silent 
for  houra  together,  doing  notliing  but  look  over  the  sea  ;  but, 
except  for  that,  was  not  much  changed.  After  a  short  time 
he  took  to  teaching  me  to  read,  and  from  that  time  I  never 
waa  away  from  him  for  an  hour,  except  when  I  was  asleep, 
until  I  weiit  out  into  the  world. 

"  Ab  I  told  you,  my  father  was  naturally  fond  of  etudy. 
He  had  kept  up  the  httle  Latin  ho  had  learnt  as  a  boy,  and 
had  always  been  reading  whatever  he  could  lay  hia  hands  on  ; 
BO  that  I  couldn't  have  hod  a  better  tutor.  They  were  no 
lessons  to  me,  particularly  the  geography  ones ;  for  there  was 
no  part  of  the  world's  sea-coast  that  he  did  not  know,  and 
could  tell  rao  what  it  and  the  people  who  lived  there  were 
like;  and  often  when  Burt  happened  to  come  in  at  such 
times,  and  heard  what  my  father  was  talking  about,  he  would 
give  UB  some  of  his  adventures  and  ideas  of  geography,  which 
were  very  queer  indeed, 

"  "When  I  waa  nearly  ten,  a  new  vicar  came.  He  waa  about 
my  father's  age,  and  a  widower,  like  him  ;  only  he  had  no 
child.  Like  him,  too,  he  had  no  private  fortune,  and  the 
living  is  a  very  poor  one.  Ho  soon  became  very  intimate 
witli  ua,  and  made  my  father  hia  chm^hwarden ;  and,  after 
being  present  at  some  of  our  losKona,  volunteered  to  teach  rao 
Greek,  which,  he  snid,  it  was  time  1  should  begin  to  leara 
This  waa  a  great  relief  to  my  fother,  who  had  bought  a  Greek 
s  and  dictionary,  and  a  delectus,  some  time  before ; 
i  1  could  BOO  him  often,  dear  old  father,  with  hia  glass  in 
IS  eye,  pulling  awaynver  them  when  I  was  playing,  or  read- 
jT  Cook's  Voyaged,  for  it  had  grown  to  be  the  wish  of  liii 
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that  I  should  be  a  echolar,  and  should  go  into  ordets, 
he  was  going  to  teach  me  Greek  hunaelf,  for  there  naa  so 
one  in  the  parish  except  the  Vicar  who  knew  a  word  of  any- 
tliing  hul  Eughah — so  that  he  could  not  hare  got  me  a  tutor, 
and  the  thought  of  sending  bio  to  school  had  never  crossed 
hia  mind,  even  if  he  could  have  afforded  to  do  either.  Mj 
father  oiily  sat  bj  at  the  Greek  lessons,  and  took  iio  part ;  hut 
hrst  he  began  to  put  in  a  word  here  and  there,  and  then  would 
repeat  words  and  sentences  himself,  and  look  over  mj  book 
while  I  iwnstrued,  and  very  soon  was  just  as  reg^ar  a  pupil 
of  the  Vicar's  as  I, 

"  The  Vicar  was  for  the  most  part  very  proud  of  his  pupils, 
wid  the  kindest  of  masters ;  but  every  now  and  then  he  used 
to  be  hard  on  my  father,  which  made  me  furious,  though  he  * 
never  seeraod  to  mind  it.  I  used  to  make  mistakes  on  pur- 
pose at  those  times  to  show  that  I  rras  worse  than  he  at  any 
rale.  But  this  only  happened  after  wa  had  had  a  politii;al 
discussion  at  dinner ;  for  we  dined  at  three,  and  took  to  our 
Greek  altcrwards,  to  suit  the  Vicar's  time,  who  was  generally 
ft  guest.  My  fallier  is  a  Tory,  of  course,  as  you  may  gness, 
and  the  Vicar  was  a  Liberal,  of  a  very  mild  sort,  as  I  have 
since  thought;  'a  Whig  of  '88,' he  used  to  call  himself 
But  ha  was  in  favour  of  the  Kefomi  Bill,  which  wae  enough 
for  my  father,  who  lectured  him  about  loyalty,  and  opening 
the  Eood-gates  to  revolution  ;  and  used  to  call  up  old  Bart 
from  the  kitchen,  where  he  was  smoking  his  pipe,  and  ask 
him  what  he  used  to  think  of  the  Eadit^s  on  board  ehip ; 
and  Burt's  regular  reply  was — 

"  '  Skulks,  yer  honour,  regular  skulks.  I  wouldn't  give 
the  twist  of  a  fiddler's  elbow  for  all  the  lot  of  *em  aa  ever  pro- 
tended to  handle  a  swab,  or  hand  a  topsail.' 

"The  Vicar  always  tried  to  argue,  but,  aa  Burt  and  I  were 
the  only  audience,  my  father  was  always  triumphant ;  only 
he  took  it  out  of  ua  afterwards  at  the  Greek.  Often  I  used 
to  think,  when  they  were  reading  history,  and  talking  about 
the  characters,  that  my  father  was  much  the  most  liberal  of 
the  two. 

"About  this  time  he  bought  a  small  half-decked  boat  of 
ten  tons,  for  he  and  Burt  agreed  that  I  ought  to  learn  to 
handle  a  boat,  although  1  was  not  to  go  to  sea ;  and  when 
Ihey  got  the  Vicar  in  the  boat  oa  the  summer  evenings  (for 
he  was  always  ready  for  a  sail  though  he  was  a  very  bad 
Milor),  I  believe  they  used  to  steer  as  near  the  wind  oa  pos- 
sible, and  get  into  short  chopping  seas  on  purpose.  But  1 
don't  think  he  was  ever  frightened,  though  he  used  sometimet 
to  beiefj  UL 
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"  And  so  I  went  on,  lenrniiig  all  I  could  from  ray  father, 
and  the  Vicar,  and  old  Burt^  till  I  was  sixteen.  By  that  time 
I  had  begun  lo  think  for  myself;  and  1  liad  made  up  my 
mind  that  it  was  time  I  ahoiild  do  something.  Ko  boy  ever 
wanted  to  leave  home  less,  I  believe ;  but  L  saw  tliat  I  must 
malte  a  move  if  I  was  over  to  be  what  my  father  wished  me 
to  be.  So  I  spoke  to  the  Vicar,  and  he  quite  agreed  with  me, 
and  mode  inquiries  amongst  hia  acquaintance  ;  and  so,  before 
I  was  seventeen,  I  was  olferod  the  plitce  of  under-master  in  a 
commercial  auhool,  about  twenty  miles  from  homy.  Tlie 
Vicar  brought  the  offer,  and  my  father  was  very  angry  at 
first  ;  but  we  talked  him  over,  and  so  I  took  the  situation. 

"  And  I  am  very  glad  I  did,  although  there  were  many 
drawbacks.  Tiie  salary  was  35^  a  year,  and  for  that  I  had  to 
drill  all  tlie  boys  in  Enghsb,  and  arithmetic,  and  Latin,  and 
to  teach  the  Greek  grammar  to  the  £ve  or  six  who  paid  extra 
to  learn  it.  Out  of  school  I  had  to  be  always  with  them, 
and  was  responsible  for  the  discipline.  It  was  weary  work 
very  often,  and  what  seemed  the  worst  part  of  it  to  me,  at 
the  iime,  was  the  trade  spirit  which  leavened  the  whole  of 
the  establishment.  The  master  and  owner  of  the  school,  who 
was  a  keen  vulgar  man,  but  always  civil  enough  to  me, 
thought  of  nothing  but  what  would  pay.  And  this  sBem.ed 
to  be  what  filled  the  school.  Fathers  sent  their  boys,  because 
the  place  was  so  practical,  and  notliiug  was  taught  (except 
as  extras)  which  was  not  to  be  of  so-called,  real  use  to  the 
boys  in  the  world.  We  had  our  work  quite  clearly  laid 
down  for  us  ;  and  it  was,  not  to  put  the  boys  in  the  way 
of  getting  real  knowledfje  or  uudurstoiiiling,  or  any  of  the 
things  Solomon  talks  about,  hut  to  put  them  in  the  way  of 
getting  on. 

"  I  spent  three  years  at  that  school,  and  in  tbat  time  I 
grounded  myself  pretty  well  in  Latin  and  Greek — better,  I 
believe,  than  I  should  have  dona  if  I  had  been  at  a  first- 
rate  school  rayself ;  and  I  hope  I  did  the  boys  some  good, 
and  taught  some  of  them  that  cumung  was  not  the  best 
quality  to  start  in  life  with.  And  I  waa  not  oft*n  veiy  un- 
happy,  for  I  could  always  look  forward  to  my  hohdays  witi 
my  father. 

"  However,  I  own  that  I  never  was  better  pleased  than  one 

Ciiristmaa,  when   the  Vicar  came  over  to   our  cottage,   and 

brought  with  him  a  letter  from  the  Principal  of  St.  Ambrose 

"  "  !ge,  Oxford,  appointing  me  to  a  servitorahip.     My  Mher 

iven  more  deliglited  than  I,  aivd  that  evening  piiidnced 

)  of  old  rum,  which  was  part  of  his  ship's  slock,  and  ' 

ftll  through  his  action,  and  been  in  hta  cellar  eTsr 


'd  had  I 

unco.        J 
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the  parlour,  and  old  Rurt  and  his  wife  ill  thfl 
kitchen,  finished  it  that  night ;  the  boatswain,  I  must  own, 
taking  tlio  lion's  share.  The  Vicar  took  occnsion,  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  to  hint  that  it  was  only  poor  men  who 
took  these  places  at  the  University ;  and  that  I  might  find 
some  inconvcnitjnce,  and  suffer  some  annoyance,  hy  not  being 
exactly  in  the  same  position  as  otlier  men.  But  niy  dear  old 
father  would  not  hear  of  it ;  I  was  now  goins'  to  he  amonpst  the 
very  pick  of  English  gentlemen — what  could  it  matter  whether 
I  had  money  or  notl  That  was  the  last  thing  which  real 
gentlemen  thought  of.  Eosides,  why  was  I  to  bo  bo  very 
poort  he  should  he  able  to  allow  me  whatever  would  1m 
necessary  to  mako  me  comfortahla  'But,  Jank,'  ho  aoid 
snddenly,  later  in  the  evening,  '  one  meets  low  fellows  every- 
where. Tou  have  met  them,  I  know,  often  at  that  con- 
jgimded  school,  and  wiU  meet  them  again.  Never  you  be 
"  amed  of  your  poverty,  my  boy.'  I  promised  readily 
lugh,  for  I  didn't  think  I  could  bo  more  tried  in  that  way 
I  had  been  already.  I  hod  lived  for  throe  years  amongst 
•people  whose  class  notoriously  measured  all  things  hy  a  money 
standard ;  now  that  was  all  over,  I  thought.  It's  easy  making 
promises  in  the  dark.  The  Vicar,  however,  would  not  let  the 
matter  rest ;  ao  we  resolved  ouraelvea  into  a  Committee  oi 
Ways  and  Means,  and  my  father  engaged  1o  lay  before  ua  an 
exact  statement  of  his  affairs  next  day,  I  went  to  the  door 
with  the  Vicar,  and  he  told  me  to  come  and  see  him  in  the 
morning. 

"  1  lialf-gnessed  what  ho  want^  to  see  me  for.  He  knew 
all  my  fatlier'a  affairs  perfectly  well,  and  wished  to  prepare  me 
for  what  was  to  come  in  the  evening.  '  Your  fiither,'  he  said, 
'  is  one  of  the  moat  liberal  men  I  have  ever  met ;  he  is  almost 
the  only  person  who  gives  anything  to  the  schools  and  other 
charities  in  this  pariah,  and  he  gives  to  the  utmost.  You 
would  not  wish  him,  I  know,  to  cut  off  these  gifts,  which 
bring  the  highest  reward  with  them,  when  they  are  made  in 
the  spirit  in  which  he  makes  them.  Then  he  is  getting  old, 
and  you  would  never  like  him  to  deny  himself  the  comforts 
(and  few  enough  they  are)  which  he  is  used  to.  He  has 
nothing  hut  his  half-pay  to  live  on  ;  and  out  of  that  he  pays 
60(.  a  year  for  insurance ;  for  he  has  insured  hia  life,  that 
you  may  have  something  beside  the  cottage  and  land  when  he 
^ea.  I  only  tell  you  this  that  you  may  know  the  facta  before- 
hand. I  am  sure  you  would  never  taks  a  penny  from  him  if 
you  could  help  it.  But  he  won't  be  happy  unless  he  makes 
yon  8i)me  allowance  ;  and  he  can  do  it  without  cripplia^  Mm.- 
..*pJ^U»Ii«»bwniMqfiiigoff  an  old  mortgage  on ■\iia^i"VeiA't  ■ 
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hei'e  for  Inany  years,  by  inBtulmeDta  of  AOL  a  year,  And  the 
last  was  paid  lost  Michaelraos ;  so  that  it  will  not  incon- 
venience liim  to  make  you  tliat  allowance.  Now,  you  will 
not  lie  able  to  live  properly  upoa  that  up  at  OxtorU,  evon  aa' 
B  servitor.  I  apeak  to  you  now,  my  dear  Jack,  as  your  oldest 
friend  (except  Burt),  and  you  must  allow  me  the  pririlege  at 
an  old  friend.  I  have  more  than  I  want,  aud  I  propose 
to  make  up  your  allowance  at  Osi'ord  to  SOL  a  year,  and  upon 
that  I  think  you  may  manage  to  got  on.  Now,  it  will  not 
be  quite  candid,  but  I  think,  under  the  circmnstances,  we 
ahsll  be  justiiied  in  representing  to  your  father  that  iOt.  a 
year  will  be  ample  for  him  to  allow  you.  You  see  what  I 
mean ) ' 

"  I  remember  almost  word  for  word  what  the  Vicar  said ; 
for  it  ia  not  often  in  one's  life  that  one  meets  with  this  sort  of 
friend.  At  first  I  thanked  him,  but  refused  to  take  anything 
from  htm.  I  Iiad  saved  enougli,  I  said,  to  carry  me  through 
Oxford.  But  he  would  not  be  put  off;  and  I  found  that  his 
heart  was  aa  much  set  on  making  mo  au  allowance  himself  as 
on  saving  my  father.     So  I  agreed  to  take  25L  a  year  from 

"  When  we  mot  again  in  the  Rvening,  to  bear  my  father's 
etat«inent,  it  was  as  good  as  a  play  to  see  tlte  dear  old  man, 
with  his  spectacles  on  and  his  papers  before  liim,  proving  in 
Bome  wonderful  way  that  he  could  easily  allow  me  at  least  801. 
or  loot  a  year.  I  believe  it  cost  the  Vicar  some  twinges  o( 
couBcience  to  persuade  him  tliat  all  I  shoidd  want  would  be 
ii)l.  a  year ;  and  it  was  very  hard  work ;  but  at  last  we  suc- 
ceeiied,  and  it  was  so  settled.  Curing  the  next  three  weeks 
the  preparations  for  my  start  occupied  na  all.  The  Vicar 
looked  out  all  his  old  clossica,  which  he  insisted  that  1  should 
take.  There  they  stand  on  that  middle  shelf — all  well  bound, 
you  see,  and  many  of  them  old  collide  prizes.  My  father 
made  an  expedition  to  the  nearest  town,  and  uame  back  with 
a  large  new  portmanteau  and  hat-box ;  and  the  next  day  tha 
leading  tailor  came  over  to  fi.t  me  out  with  new  clothes.  In 
fact,  if  I  liad  not  resisted  atootly,  I  should  have  come  to 
college  with  .half  the  contents  of  the  cottage,  and  Burt  as  a 
valet;  for  tlie  old  boatswain  was  as  bad  astho  other  two. 
But  I  compromised  the  matter  with  him  by  accepting  hia 

Dcket  compass  and  the  picture  of  the  brig  which  hangs  there  ; 

le  two  things,  next  to  his  old  wife,  which  he  values,  I 

slieve,  most  in  the  world. 
"  Well,  it  is  now  two  years  last  October  sinc«  I 
you  see  1  Lave  pretty  neaily 
lore  than  twenty  then — mua 
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I  know,  tban  most  freelimen.     I  dartfiay  it  was  partly  1 

uwuig  to  the  difference  in  age,  and  partly  to  the  feet  that  I 
knew  no  one  when  I  canio  up,  liut  mostly  to  my  own  bad 
management  and  odd  temper,  that  I  did  ncrt  get  on  better 
than  I  have  done  with  the  nion  here.  Sometimes  I  tbink 
that  our  college  is  a,  had  specimen,  for  I  have  made  bovbtoI 
friends  onmngst  ont-college  man.  At  any  rate,  the  fact  is,  aa 
you  have  no  doubt  found  out — and  I  hope  I  haven't  tried  at  I 

all  to  conceal  it — that  I  om  out  of  the  pale,  as  it  were.     In  ■ 

titct,  with  the  exception  of  one  of  the  tutors,  and  one  maa  who  I 

was  B.  freshman  with  me,  I  do  not  know  a  man  in  college  I 

except  as  a  mere  speaking  acqiuintaniie.  I 

"  I  had  been  rather  thrown  off  my  balance,  I  think,  at  the  1 

change  in  my  life,  for  at  Htst  I  made  a  great  foal  of  mysel£ 
I  had  believed  too  readdy  what  my  father  had  said,  and 
thought  that  at  Oxford  1  ehould  see  no  more  of  what  I  had 
been  used  to.  Here  I  tliunght  tliat  the  last  thing  a  man 
would  ho  valued  by  would  he  the  length  of  his  pnrae,  and 
that  uo  one  would  look  down  upon  me  because  t  performed 
Bome  Bervices  to  the  college  in  return  for  my  keep,  instead  of 
payii^  for  it  in  money. 

"  Yes,  I  made  a  great  foci  of  myself  no  doubt  of  that ;  and, 
what  is  worse,  I  broke  my  promise  to  my  father — I  often  aiat 
(tahamed  of  my  [Mveity,  and  tried  at  first  to  hide  it,  for  some- 
how tlio  spirit  of  the  place  carried  me  along  with  it.  I 
conldn't  help  wishing  to  be  thought  of  and  treated  as  an  equal 
by  the  men.  It's  a  veiy  bitter  thing  for  a  proud,  shy,  senai 
live  fellow,  as  I  am  by  nature,  to  have  to  bear  the  sort  of 
assumption  and  insolence  one  meets  with.  I  furnished  my 
rooms  well,  and  dressed  well.  Ah  1  you  may  stare  ;  but  this 
is  not  the  furniture  1  started  with ;  I  sold  it  all  when  I  came 
to  my  senses,  and  put  in  this  tumble-down  second-hand  atull^ 
end  I  have  worn  out  my  fine  clothes.  I  know  I'm  not  well 
dressed  now.  (Tom  nodded  ready  acquiescence  ta  this  posi- 
tion.) Yes,  though  I  still  wince  a  little  now  and  then— a 
good  deal  oftaner  than  I  hko — I  don't  carry  any  false  colours. 
I  can't  quite  conquer  the  fcehng  of  shame  (for  shame  it  is,  I 
am  airaid),  but  at  any  rate  I  don't  try  to  hide  my  poverty 
any  longer,  I  haven't  for  these  eighteen  months.  I  have  a 
grim  sort  of  pleasure  in  pusldng  it  in  everybody's  face." 
(Tom  aaaontod  with  a  smile,  remembering  how  excessively 
uncomfortable  Hardy  had  made  >iiin  by  this  little  pecnliarity 
""  e  first  time  he  was  in  his  roome.)  "  The  first  thing  which 
med  my  eyes  a  little  was  the  conduct  of  tlie  tradesmen. 
r  bills  all  came  in  witliin  a  week  of  the  delivery  of  tha 
il  clothes;  some  of  them  wouldn't  \aavc\.W^IcifliOt 
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viihout  payment,  I  was  very  augrj  and  vexed ;  not  at  the 
tillB,  for  I  had  my  aaringa,  which  weie  much  more  tlian  enough 
to  pay  for  everytlimg.  liut  I  knew  tliat  these  eame  tradesmen 
never  thought  of  asking  for  payment  under  a  year,  oftener  two, 
from  other  men.  Well,  it  was  a  lesaoTi.  Credit  for  gentle- 
men-commonera,  ready-money  deahngs  with  aervitora  I  I  owe 
t)io  Oxford  tradesmen  much  for  tiiat  leeeon.  If  they  would 
only  treat  every  man  who  cornea  up  as  a  servitor,  it  would 
save  a  deal  of  misery. 

"  My  cure  was  completed  by  much  higher  folk,  though.  I 
can't  go  through  the  whole  treatment,  but  will  give  you  a 
specimen  or  two  of  the  dosea,  giving  precedence  (as  is  the  way 
here)  to  those  administered  by  the  highest  in  rank.  I  got 
them  from  all  sorts  of  people,  but  none  did  me  mora  good 
than  the  lords'  pills.  Amongst  other  ways  of  getting  on,  I 
took  to  sparring,  which  was  then  very  much  in  vogue.  I  am 
a  good  hand  atit,  and  very  fond  of  it,  so  that  it  wasn't  alto- 
gether (lunkeyiam,  I'm  glad  to  think.  In  my  second  term 
two  or  three  tighting  men  came  down  from  London,  and  gave 
a  benejit  at  the  Weirs,  I  was  there,  and  set  to  with  one  of 
them.  We  were  welt  nuitchad,  and  both  of  us  ilid  our  very 
best ;  and  when  we  had  had  our  turn  we  drew  down  the  house, 
as  they  say.  Several  young  tuits  and  others  of  tlie  faster 
men  came  up  to  mo  afterwards  and  complimented  me.  They 
did  the  same  l}y  the  professional,  but  it  didn't  occur  to  me  at 
the  time  that  they  put  us  both  in  the  same  category. 

"  I  am  free  to  own  that  I  waa  really  pleased  two  days  after- 
wards, when  a  most  elaborate  flunkey  brought  a  card  to  my 
door  inscribed,  'Tiie  Viscount  Philippino,  Ch.  Ch.,  at  home 
to-night,  eight  o'clock — sjwirriiig.'  Luckily,  I  made  a  light 
dinner,  and  went  sharp  to  time  into  Christ  Church.  I'he 
porter  directed  rao  to  the  noble  Viscount's  rooms  ;  they  were 
most  splendid,  certainly — first-floor  rooms  in  Peckwater,  I 
was  shown  into  the  lat^  room,  which  was  magnificently  for- 
nished  and  lighted.  A  good  space  was  cleared  in  the  centre ; 
there  were  all  sorts  of  bottles  and  glasses  on  the  sideboard. 
There  might  have  been  twelve  or  fourteen  men  present,  almost 
all  in  tufts  or  gentlemen-commoners'  caps.  Une  or  two  of 
our  college  I  recugnised.  The  tighting  man  was  also  there, 
stripped  for  sjiarriiig,  wliioh  none  of  the  rest  were.  It  waa 
plain  that  the  sport  hud  not  begun ;  I  think  he  was  doing 
dome  trick  of  strength  as  I  come  iiL  ^ly  noble  host  came 
forward  with  a  nod,  and  asked  rao  if  I  would  take  anything, 
and  when  I  declined,  said, '  Thiin  will  you  put  on  the  gloves ) ' 
'  looked  at  htm,  rather  surprised,  and  thought  it  an  odd  way 
treat  the  only  Etranger  in  his  own  rooms.      lioweTBT,  I 
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Ipped,  put  on  tlie  gloves,  and  one  of  the  others  came  forward 
to  tie  them  for  me.  Wliile  he  wis  doing  it  I  heard  my  host 
say  to  the  man,  '  A  five-poimd  note,  mind,  if  yon  do  it  within 
the  quarter-ofan-hour.'  'Only  half-minnt.c  time,  then,  my 
lord,'  ho  answered.  Hie  man  who  was  tying  my  gloves  eaid, 
iu  a  low  voice,  'Be  steady  ;  don't  give  him  a  chance  to  knock 
you  down.'  It  flashed  ocroaa  me  in  a  moment  now  why  I 
was  there  ;  but  it  waa  too  late  to  draw  liack,  so  we  stood  np 
and  beg.in  apairing.  I  played  very  steadily  and  li;^t  at  fiist 
to  see  whether  my  auspiciona  were  well  founded,  and  in  two 
minutes  I  was  satisfied.  My  opponent  tried  every  dodge  to 
bring  on  a  wily,  and  when  he  was  foiled  I  could  ace  that  he 
was  eliifting  bis  glove.  I  stopped  and  insisted  that  his  gloves 
should  be  tied,  and  then  we  went  on  again. 

"  I  kept  on  the  defensive.  The  man  was  in  bad  training, 
and  luckily  I  had  the  advanti^e  by  an  inch  or  so  in  length 
of  arm.  Before  five  minutes  wore  over,  1  had  caught  enough 
of  tile  byataudera'  remarks  to  know  that  uiy  noble  boat  had 
betted  a  pony  that  I  should  be  knocked  tlown  in  a  quarter- 
of-sa-bour.  My  one  object  now  waa  to  make  him  lose  his 
money.  My  opponent  did  his  utmost  for  his  patron,  and 
fairly  winded  himself  in  his  eiforts  to  get  at  me.  He  bad  to 
tall  time  twice  himself.  1  said  not  a  word;  my  time  would 
come,  t  knew,  if  I  could  keep  on  my  legs,  and  of  this  I  had 
little  fear,  I  held  myself  together,  made  no  attack,  and  my 
length  of  arm  gave  me  the  advantage  in  every  counter.  It 
was  all  I  could  do,  though,  to  keep  clear  of  his  rushes  as  the 
time  drew  on.  Ou  he  came  time  after  time,  cureless  of  guard- 
ing, and  he  was  full  as  good  a  man  as  I.  'Time's  up  :  it's 
past  the  quarter.'  '  No,  by  Jove,  half  a  minute  yet;  How's 
your  time,'  said  my  noble  host  to  his  man,  who  answered  by 
B.  last  rush.  I  met  him  as  before  with  a  steady  counter,  but 
this  time  my  blow  got  home  under  his  chin,  and  ho  staggered, 
lost  hia  footing,  and  went  fiiirly  over  on  to  his  back. 

"  Most  of  the  bystanders  seemed  delighted,  and  some  of 
them  hurried  towards  mo.  But  I  tore  off  the  gloves,  Aung 
them  on  the  ground,  and  turned  to  my  host  I  could  hardly 
speak,  but  I  made  an  effort,  and  said  quietly,' You  have  brought 
a  stranger  to  your  rooms,  and  have  tried  to  make  him  fight 
for  your  amusement ;  now  I  tell  you  it  is  a  blackguard  act  of 
yours — 4H  act  which  no  gentleman  would  have  done.'  My 
noble  hoEt  made  no  remark.  1  threw  on  my  coat  and  waist- 
coat, and  then  turned  to  the  rrot  and  said,  '  Ofntleraen  would 
not  have  stood  by  and  seen  it  done.'  I  went  up  to  the  side- 
board, uncorked  a  bottle  of  champagne,  and  half  fiUed.  % 

word  waa  spoken.     "Chen  ono  ol  t^ift  ijmXot*  ■j 
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■tepped  forward  and  said,  '  Mr,  Hardy,  I  hope  you  v  ^  . 
there  has  been  a  miatake  ;  we  did  not  know  of  this.  I  am 
Bure  miiny  of  ub  are  very  sorry  for  what  baa  occurred ;  Btay 
and  !ook  on,  wo  will  all  of  ua  spar.'  I  looked  at  him,  and  tlien 
at  my  host,  to  see  whether  the  latter  joined  in  the  apology. 
Kot  he ;  Le  waa  doing  the  diguilied  sulky,  and  most  of  tbe 
rest  seemed  to  me  to  he  with  him  '  Will  any  of  you  spar 
with  met'  I  said,  tauntingly,  tossing  off  the  oliampagua 
'Certainly,'  the  new  speaker  said  directly,  'if  you  wish  it, 
and  are  uoL  too  tired.  I  will  spar  with  you  myself ;  you  will, 
^on't  you,  James  1 '  and  he  turned  to  one  of  the  other  men. 
K  any  of  them  had  backed  him  by  a  word  I  should  probably 
have  stayed.  Several  of  them,  I  learnt  afterwards,  would 
have  liked  to  have  done  bo,  but  it  was  an  awkward  scene  to 
interfere  in.  I  stopped  a  moment,  and  then  said,  with  a  sneer, 
'  You're  too  small,  and  none  of  the  other  gentlemen  seem 
inclined  to  offer,' 

"  I  saw  that  I  had  hurt  him,  and  felt  pleased  at  the  mo- 
ment that  I  had  done  ao.  I  was  now  ready  to  start,  and  I 
could  not  think  of  anything  more  unpleasant  to  say  at  the 
moment ;  so  I  went  up  to  niy  antogouLst,  who  waa  standing 
with  the  gloves  on  still,  not  quite  knowing  what  to  be  at,  and 
held  out  my  hand.  '  I  can  sliuko  hands  with  you  at  any  rate,' 
I  aaid  ;  'you  only  did  what  you.  were  paid  for  in  the  regular 
way  of  business,  and  you  did  your  boat.'  Ho  looked  rather 
eheepieh,  but  held  out  liia  gloved  hand,  wliicb  I  shook. 
'Now,  Iht.ve  the  honour  to  wish  you  all  a  very  good  evening;' 
and  BO  I  left  the  place  and  gut  home  to  my  owu  rooms,  and 
sat  down  there  with  several  new  ideas  in  my  hend.  Ou  the 
whole,  tlie  lesson  was  not  a  very  bitter  one,  for  I  felt  that  I 
had  had  the  best  of  the  game.  The  only  thing  I  really  was 
sorry  for  waa  my  own  insolence  to  the  man  who  had  e^me 
forward  as  a  peacemaker.  I  tiad  remarked  his  face  before. 
I  don't  know  how  it  is  with  you,  but  I  can  never  help  looking 
at  a  tuft — ^tlie  gold  tassel  draws  one's  eyes  somehow  :  and 
then  it's  an  awful  position,  after  all,  for  mere  hoys  to  be 
placed  in.  So  I  knew  his  lace  before  that  day,  though  I  had 
only  seen  him  two  or  three  times  in  the  street.  Now  it  waa 
much  more  clearly  impressed  on  my  mind;  and  I  called  it  up 
and  looked  it  over,  half  hoping  tliat  I  should  detect  some- 
thing to  justify  mo  to  myself,  hut  without  success.  How- 
ever, 1  got  the  whole  aHair  pretty  well  out  of  my  head  by 
bedtime. 

"  While  I  was  at  breakfast  the  next  morning,  my  scout  camo 
a  with  a  face  of  the  most  ludicrous  importance,  and  quite  a 
f  de&iealjiti  manner.     1  deukie  I  don't  think  bo  has  ovra  got 
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that  day  to  his  originnl  free-and-eaBy  awoggor. 
laid  a  card  on  my  table,  paused  a  momeut,  and  theo  s 
*  His  Indsliip  is  boutside  watin',  sir.'" 

"  I  hud  had  enoii;;h  of  lords'  cards ;  and  the  scena 
yesterday  roea  paiiil'ully  before  me  ua  I  thi'ew  the  card  into 
the  fire  without  looking  at  it,  and  said,   'Tell  him  I  t 


"  My  scoutj  with  eomething  like  a  shudder  at  my  audacity, 
replied,  '  His  ludship  told  me  to  say,  sir,  ns  his  biK'nuas  w«a 
very  parti;;ular,  ho  hif  youwaa  engaged  be  would  call  ayain  in 
'orf  an  hoar.' 

" '  Tell  hinj  to  Come  in,  then,  if  he  won't  take  a  civil  hint' 
I  felt  sure  who  it  would  he,  but  haiiily  knew  whether  to  bo 
pleased  or  annoyed,  when  in  another  miiiitte  the  door  opened, 
and  in  walked  the  peacemaker.  I  don't  knoff  which  of  ns 
was  moat  eniliarrassed ;  he  walked  straight  up  to  me  without 
lifting  hia  eyes,  and  held  out  oio  hand,  saying,  '  I  hope,  I ' 
Hardy,  you  will  shake  handa  with  me  now.' 

" '  Certainly,  my  lord,'  I  said,  taking  hia  hand ;  '  I  am  I 
sorry  for  what  1  said  to  you  yeaterday,  when  my  blood  wa« 
up.' 

"  '  You  Buid  no  more  than  we  deserved,'  he  answered,  twirl- 
ing his  cap  by  the  long  gold  tassel ;  '  I  could  not  be  com- 
fortable without  coming  to  assure  you  agidn  myself,  that 
neither  I,  nor,  I  believe,  half  tlio  men  in  Philippine's  rooms  ' 
yesterday,  knew  anything  of  the  bet  I  really  cannot  tell  yon 
how  annoyed  I  have  been  about  it.' 

"  I  assured  him  that  ho  might  make  himself  quite  easy,  and 
then  remained  standing,  expecting  him  to  go,  and  not  know- 
ing exactly  what  to  say  further.  But  he  begged  me  to  go  on 
with  my  breakfast,  and  sat  down,  and  then  asked  me  to  give 
him  a  cup  of  tea,  as  he  had  not  hreaklaated.  So  in  a  few 
minutes  we  were  sitting  opposite  one  another  over  tea  and 
bread  and  butter,  for  he  didn't  ask  for,  and  I  didn't  offer,  any- 
thing else.  It  was  rather  a  trying  meal,  for  each  of  us  was 
doing  all  he  could  to  make  out  the  other.  I  only  hope  I 
was  as  pleasant  as  he  was.  After  breakfast  he  went,  and  1 
thouglit  the  acquaintance  was  probably  at  an  end ;  he  hud 
(lone  all  thai  a  gentleman  need  have  done,  end  had  well-nigh 
bealed  a  raw  place  in  my  mental  skin. 

"But  I  was  mistaken.     Without  intruding  himself  on  . 
he  managed  somehow  or  another  to  keep  on  building  up  the   I 
acquaintance  little  by  little.    For  some  time  I  looked  out  very 
jealously  for  any  patronising  airs,  and  even  after  I  waa  con- 
vinced that  be  had  nothing  of  the  sort  in  him,  avoided  him 
,W  much  as  I  uould,  though  he  was  the  moaV.  -^^aaanXL^i  amik^ 
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beBt-informed  man  I  knew.  However,  we  became  intimate, 
and  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  him,  in  a  quiet  way,  at  his  own 
rooms.  I  woiildn*t  go  to  his  parties,  and  asked  him  not  to 
come  to  me  here,  for  my  horror  of  being  thought  a  tuft-hunter 
had  become  almost  a  disease.  He  was  not  so  old  as  I,  but  he 
was  just  leaving  the  University,  for  he  had  come  up  early, 
and  lords*  sons  are  allowed  to  go  out  in  two  years ; — I  suppose 
because  the  authorities  think  they  will  do  less  harm  here  in 
two  than  three  years ;  but  it  is  somewhat  hard  on  poor  men, 
who  have  to  earn  their  bread,  to  see  such  a  privilege  given  to 
those  who  want  it  l^ast.  When  he  left,  he  made  me  promise 
to  go  and  pay  him  a  visit — which  I  did  in  the  long  vacation, 
at  a  splendid  place  up  in  the  North,  and  enjoyed  myself 
more  than  I  care  to  own.  His  father,  who_  is  quite  worthy 
of  his  son,  and  all  his  family,  were  as  kind  as  people  could 
be. 

"  Well,  amongst  other  folk  I  met  there  a  young  sprig  of 
nobility  who  was  coming  up  here  the  next  term.  He  had 
been  brought  up  abroad,  and,  I  suppose,  knew  very  few  men 
of  his  own  age  in  England.  He  was  not  a  bad  style  of  boy, 
but  rather  too  demonstrative,  and  not  strong-headed.  He 
took  to  me  wonderfully,  was  delighted  to  hear  that  T  was  up 
at  Oxford,  and  talked  constantly  of  how  much  we  should  see 
of  one  another.  As  it  happened,  I  was  almost  the  first  man 
he  met  when  he  got  off  the  coach  at  the  *  Angel,'  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  first  term.  He  almost  embraced  me,  and  nothing 
would  serve  but  I  must  dine  with  him  at  the  inn,  and  we 
spent  the  evening  together,  and  parted  dear  friends.  Two 
days  afterwards  we  met  in  the  street ;  he  was  with  two  other 
youngsters,  and  gave  me  a  polished  and  distant  bow;  in 
another  week  he  passed  me  as  if  we  had  never  met/ 

"  I  don't  blame  him,  poor  boy.  My  only  wonder  is,  that 
any  of  them  ever  get  through  this  place  without  being 
thoroughly  spoilt.  From  Vice-Chancellor  down  to  scout's 
boy,  the  whole  of  Oxford  seems  to  be  in  league  to  turn  their 
heads,  even  if  they  come  up  with  them  set  on  straight,  which 
toadying  servants  at  home  take  care  shall  never  happen  if 
they  can  hinder  it  The  only  men  who  would  do  them  good 
up  here,  both  dons  and  undergraduates,  keep  out  of  their  way, 
very  naturally.  Gentlemen-commoners  have  a  little  better 
chance,  though  not  much,  and  seem  to  mo  to  be  worse  thxin 
the  tufts,  and  to  furnish  most  of  their  toadies. 

"Well,  are  you  tired  of  my  railing]  I  daresay  I  am 
rabid  about  it  alL  Only  it  does  go  to  my  heart  to  think 
what  this  place  might  be,  and  what  it  is.  I  see  I  needn't 
give  you  any  more  of  my  experience. 
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"You*ll  Tinderstaiid  now  some  of  the  things  that  have 
puzzled  you  about  me.  Oh  1  I  know  they  did ;  you  needn't 
look  apologetic  I  don't  wonder,  or  blame  you.  1  am  a  very 
queer  bird  for  the  perch  I  have  lit  on ;  I  know  that  as  well 
as  anybody.  The  only  wonder  is  that  you  ever  took  the 
trouble  to  try  to  lime  me.  Now  have  another  glass  of  toddy. 
Why !  it  is  near  twelve.  I  must  have  one  pipe  and  turn  in. 
No  Aristophanes  to-night." 


CHAPTER  IX, 

**A  BROWN   BAIT." 

Tom's  little  exaltation  in  his  own  eyes  consequent  on  the 
cupboard-smashing  escapade  of  his  friend  was  not  to  last  long. 
Not  a  week  had  elapsed  before  he  himself  arrived  suddenly 
in  llardy*s  room  in  as  furious  a  state  of  mind  as  the  other 
had  so  lately  been  in,  allowing  for  the  difference  of  the  men. 
Hardy  looked  up  from  his  books  and  exclaimed  : — 

"  What's  the  matter  1  Where  have  you  been  to-night  1 
You  look  fierce  enough  to  sit  for  a  portrait  of  Sanguinoso 
Volcanoni,  the  bandit'* 

"  Been ! "  said  Tom,  sitting  down  on  the  spare  Windsor 
chair,  which  he  usually  occupied,  so  hard  as  to  make  it  crack 
again ;  "  been !  Tve  been  to  a  wine  party  at  Hendon^s.  Do 
you  know  any  of  that  set  1" 

"No,  except  Grey,  who  came  into  residence  in  the  same 
term  with  me;  we  have  been  reading  for  degree  together. 
You  must  have  seen  him  here  sometimes  in  the  evenings." 

"  Yes,  I  remember ;  the  fellow  with  a  stiff  neck,  who  won't 
look  you  in  the  feice." 

"Ay,  but  he  is  a  sterling  man  at  the  bottom,  I  can  tell 
you." 

"Well,  he  wasn't  there.  You  don't  know  any  of  the 
restl" 

"  No." 

"  And  never  went  to  any  of  their  parties  1 " 

"No." 

"  You've  had  no  loss,  I  can  tell  you,"  said  Tom,  pleased 
that  the  ground  was  clear  for  him.  "  I  never  was  amongst 
such  a  set  of  waspish,  dogmatical,  over-bearing  fellows  in 
my  life." 

"  Why,  what  in  the  name  of  fortune  have  they  been  doing 
to  you  I     How  did  you  fall  among  ouch  Pbiliatmaa*^'^ 
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"I'm  such  an  easy  fool,  you  see,"  said  Tom,  "I  go  off 
directly  with  any  fellow  that  asks  me ;  fast  or  slow,  it's  all 
the  same.  I  never  think  twice  about  the  matter,  and  gene- 
rally, I  like  all  the  fellows  I  meet,  and  enjoy  everything. 
But  just  catch  me  at  another  of  their  stuck-up  wines,  thaf  s 
all" 

"  But  you  won't  tell  me  what's  the  matter." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  why  Hendon  should  have  asked  me. 
He  can't  think  me  a  likely  card  for  a  convert,  I  should  think. 
At  any  rate,  he  asked  me  to  wine,  and  I  went  as  usual  Every^ 
thing  was  in  capital  style  (it  don't  seem  to  be  any  part  of  their 
creed,  mind  you,  to  drink  bad  wine),  and  awfully  gentlemanly 
and  decorous." 

"  Yes,  thaf  s  aggravating,  I  admit  It  would  have  been  in 
better  taste,  of  course,  if  they  had  been  a  little  blackguard 
and  indecorous.  No  doubt,  too,  one  has  a  right  to  expect 
bad  wine  at  Oxford.     Well  1 "  ^ 

Hardy  spoke  so  gravely,  that  Tom  had  to  look  across  at 
him  for  half  a  minute  to  see  whether  he  was  in  earnest  Then 
he  went  on  with  a  grin. 

"  There  was  a  piano  in  one  corner,  and  muslin  curtains — 
I  give  you  my  word,  muslin  curtains,  besides  the  stuff  ones." 

"You  don't  say  so !"  said  Hardy;  "put  up,  no  doubt,  to 
insult  you.  No  wonder  you  looked  so  furious  when  you  came 
in.     Ajiy thing  else?" 

"Let  me  see — yes — I  counted  three  sorts  of  scents  OD 
the  mantel-piece,  besides  Eau-de-Cologne.  But  I  could  have 
stood  it  all  well  enough  if  it  hadn't  been  for  their  talk. 
From  one  thing  to  another  they  got  to  cathedrals,  and  one  of 
them  called  St.  Paul's  'a  disgrace  to  a  Christian  city.'  I 
couldn't  stand  that,  you  know.  I  was  always  bred  to  respect 
St  Paul's;  weren't  you  1" 

"  My  education  in  that  line  was  neglected,"  said  Hardy, 
gravely.     "  And  so  you  took  up  the  cudgels  for  St.  Paul's  1 " 

"  Yes,  I  plumped  out  that  St  Paul's  was  the  finest  cathedral 
in  England.  You'd  have  thought  I  had  said  that  lying  was  one 
of  the  cardinal  virtues — one  or  two  just  treated  me  to  a  sort  of 
pitying  sneer,  but  my  neighbours  were  down  upon  me  with  a 
vengeance.  I  stuck  to  my  text  though,  and  they  drove  mo 
into  saying  I  liked  the  Ratcliffe  more  than  any  building  in 
Oxford ;  which  I  don't  believe  I  do,  now  I  come  to  think  of 
it.  So  when  they  couldn't  get  me  to  budge  for  their  talk,  they 
took  to  telling  me  that  everybody  who  knew  anything  about 
church  architecture  was  against  me— of  course  meaning  that 
I  knew  nothing  about  it — ^for  the  matter  of  that,  I  don't  mean 
to  say  that  I  do  " — Tom  paused ;  it  had  suddenly  occurred  tD 
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that  there  might  be  Home  rent 
he  had  gc)t 

"TSiitwhat  did  yaa  aay  to  the  anthorities  V  Baid  Haidy, 
who  ivaB  greatly  nmiisod. 

"  Snid  1  didn't  care  a  straw  for  thom,"  said  Tom  ;  "there 
was  no  right  or  wrong  in  the  matter,  and  I  had  as  good  a 
right  to  my  opmion  as  Pugin — or  whatever  his  name  is — -and 
the  reat." 

"What  heresy!"  said  Hardy,  laughing;  "you  caught  it  J 
Tot  that,  I  auppose  I"     ■ 

"  Didn't  1 1  They  made  such  a  noise  over  it,  that  the 
ttt  the  other  end  of  the  table  stopped  talking  (they  wert 
freshmen  at  our  end),  and  when  they  found  what  was  up, 
of  the  older  ones  took  me  in  hand,  and  I  got  a  lecture  about  I 
the  middle  ages,  and  tlio  monks.  I  said  I  thought  England  .1 
was  well  rid  of  the  monks  ;  and  then  we  got  on  to  Pro-  J 
testastism,  and  fasting,  and  agiostoliii  Buccossioii,  a 
obedience,  aiid  I  don't  know  what  all  I  I  only  know  I  was  I 
tired  enough  of  it  before  coffee  came  ;  but  I  couldn't  go,  you  J 
know,  with  all  of  them  on  me  at  once,  could  1 1"  I 

"  Of  course  not ;  you  were  like  the  6,000  unconquerable  fl 
British  infantry  at  Alhuero.  You  held  your  position  by  sheecl 
fighting,  sutfering  fearful  loss." 

"  Well,"  fluid  Tom,  laughing,  for  he  had  talked  himself  into 
good  humour  i^raiu,  "  I  dare  say  I  talked  a  deal  of  nonsense ; 
and,  when  I  come  to  think  it  over,  a  good  deal  of  what  soiae 
of  them  said  had  something  in  it.  I  should  like  to  hear  it 
again  quietly ;  but  there  were  others  sneering  and  giving  j 
theuisclves  airs,  and  that  puts  a  felIo\v's  back  up." 

"Yes,"  said  Hardy,  "a  good  many  of  the  weakest  a 
vainest  men  who  cume  up  take  to  this  sort  of  thing  ni 
They  can  do  nothing  themselves,  and  get  a  sort  of  platform  I 
by  going  in  for  the  High  Chureh  business  fiom  which  to  look  | 
down  on  their  neighbours," 

"That's  just  what  I  thought,"  said  Tom;  "they  tried  to  1 
push  moilier  Church,  mother  Church,  down  my  throat  at  1 
every  turn.  I'm  as  fond  of  the  Church  as  any  of  them,  but  I  i 
don't  wont  to  be  jumping  up  on  her  back  every  minute,  like  ' 
s  sickly  chicken  getting  on  the  old  hen's  back  t 
feet  whenever  the  ground  is  cold,  and  fancying  himself  tallot 
than  all  the  rest  of  tlie  brood." 

"  Yoii  were  unlucky,"  said  Hardy;  "there  are  some  very 
fine  fcllou-s  amongst  tlienj." 

"  Well,  I  haven't  seen  much  of  them,"  said  Tom,  ' 
don't  want  tu  see  any  more,  lor  it  seems  to  me  all  a.  Ui^^\i\ 
■n^mMJHpi  utd  num-niillinejy  business." 
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""Sou  won't  think  so  wbfin  youVe  been  up  a  little  longer," 
said  Hardy,  getting  up  to  make  tea,  which  operation  he  had 
hardly  commenced,  when  a  knock  came  at  the  door,  and  in 
answer  to  Hardy's  "Come  in,"  a  slight,  shy  man  appeared, 
who  hesitated,  and  seemed  inclined  to  go  when  he  saw  that 
Hardy  was  not  alone. 

"Oh,  come  in,  and  hqve  a  cup  of  tea.  Grey.  You  know 
Brown,  I  think  ? "  said  Hardy,  looking  round  from  the  fire, 
where  he  was  filling  his  teapot,  to  watch  Tom's  reception  of 
the  new  comer.  • 

Our  hero  took  his  feet  down,  drew  himself  up  and  made  a 
solemn  bow,  which  Grey  returned,  and  then  slid  nervously 
into  a  chair  and  looked  very  uncomfortable.  However,  in 
another  minute  Hardy  came  to  the  rescue  and  began  pouring 
out  the  tea.  He  was  evidently  tickled  at  the  idea  of  con- 
fronting Tom  so  soon  with  another  of  his  enemies.  Tom  saw 
this,  and  put  on  a  cool  and  majestic  manner  in  consequence, 
which  evidently  increased  the  discomfort  of  Grey's  seat,  and 
kept  Hardy  on  the  edge  of  an  abyss  of  laughter.  In  fact,  he 
had  to  ease  himself  by  talking  of  indifferent  matters  and 
laughing  at  nothing.  Tom  had  never  seeli  him  in  this  sort 
of  humour  before,  and  couldn't  help  enjoying  it,  though  he 
felt  that  it  was  partly  at  his  own  expense.  But  when  Hardy 
once  just  approached  the  subject  of  the  wine  party,  Tom 
bristled  up  so  quickly,  and  Grey  looked  so  meekly  wi'etched, 
though  he  knew  nothing  of  what  was  coming,  that  Hardy 
suddenly  changed  the  subject,  and  turning  to  Grey,  said — 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  the  last  fortnight  1  You 
haven't  been  here  once.  I've  been  obliged  to  get  on  with  my 
Aristotle  without  you." 

"  I'm  very  sorry  indeed,  but  I  haven't  been  able  to  come," 
said  Grey,  looking  sideways  at  Hardy,  and  then  at  Tom,  who 
sat  regarding  the  wall,  supremely 'indifferent. 

*"  Well  I've  finished  my  Ethics,"  said  Hardy  ;  "  can't  you 
come  in  to-morrow  night  to  talk  them  over  ?  I  suppose  you're 
through  them  too  1 " 

"  No,  really,"  said  Grey,  "  I  haven't  been  able  to  look  at 
them  since  the  last  time  I  was  here." 

"  You  must  take  care,"  said  Hardy.  "  The  new  examiners 
are  all  for  science  and  history ;  it  won't  do  for  you  to  go  in 
trusting  to  your  scholarship." 

"  I  hope  to  make  it  up  in  the  East«i  vacation,"  said  Grey. 

"  You'll  have  enough  to  do  then,"  said  Hardy  ;  "  but  how 
is  it  you've  dropped  astern  ^o  1 " 

"Why,  the  fact  is,"  said  Grey,  hesitatingly,  "that  the 
curate  of  St  Peter's  has  set  up  some  night-schools,  and  wanted 
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nome  help.  So  I  have  been  doing  what  1  could  to  help  hun  ; 
and  really,"  looking  at  his  watch,  **  I  must  he  going.  I  only 
wiwited  to  tell  you  how  it  was  I  didn't  come  now." 

Hardy  looked  at  Tom,  who  was  taken  rather  aback  by  this 
announcement,  and  began  to  look  less  haughtily  at  the  wall 
He  even  condescended  to  take  a  short  glance  at  his  neighbour. 

"  It*8  unlucky,"  said  Hardy ;  "  but  do  you  teach  every 
night  1 " 

"  Yes,'*  said  Grey.  "  I  used  to  do  my  science  and  history 
at  night,  you  know ;  but  I  find  that  teaching  takes  so  much 
out  of  me,  that  Tm  only  fit  for  bed  now,  when  I  get  back. 
I'm  so  glad  I've  told  you.  I  have  wanted  to  do  it  for  some 
time.  And  if  you  would  let  me  come  in  for  an  hour  directly 
after  hall,  instead  of  later,  I  think  I  could  still  manage  that." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Hardy,  "come  when  you  like.  But  it's 
rather  hard  to  take  you  away  every  night,  so  near  the 
examinations." 

"  It  is  my  own  wish,"  said  Grey.  "  I  should  have  been  very 
glad  if  it  hadn't  happened  just  now  ;  but  as  it  has,  I  must  do 
the  best  I  can." 

"Well,  but  I  should  like  to  help  you.  Can't  I  take  a 
night  or  two  off  your  hands  1 " 

"  No  !  "  said  Tom,  fired  with  a  sudden  enthusiasm ;  "  it  will 
be  as  bad  for  you.  Hardy.  It  can't  want  much  scholarship  to 
teach  there.  Let  me  go.  I'll  take  two  nights  a  week,  if 
you'll  let  me." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,"  said  Grey ;  "  but  I  don't  know  how  m^ 
friend  might  like  it.  That  is — I  mean,"  ho  said,  getting  verj 
red,  "  it's  very  kind  of  you,  only  I'm  used  to  it ;  and — and 
they  rely  on  me.  But  I  really  must  go — ^good  night ;  "  and 
Grey  went  off  in  confusion. 

As  soon  as  the  door  had  fairly  closed.  Hardy  could  stand  it 
no  longer,  and  lay  back  in  his  chair,  laughing  till  the  tears 
ran  down  his  cheeks.  Tom,  wholly  unable  to  appreciate  the 
joke,  sat  looking  at  him  with  perfect  gravity. 

?*  What  can  there  be  in  your  look,  Brown,"  said  Hardy, 
when  he  could  speak  egain,  "  to  frighten  Grey  so  1  Did  you 
see  what  a  fright  he  was  in  at  once,  at  the  idea  of  turning 
you  into  the  night-schools  1  There  must  be  some  lurking 
Protestantism  in  your  face  somewhere,  which  I  hadn't 
detected.' 

"  I  don't  believe  he  was  frightened  at  me  a  bit  He 
wouldn't  have  you  either,  remember,"  said  Tom. 

"  Well,  at  any  raie,  that  don't  look  as  if  it  were  all  mere 
GJothic-mouldings  and  man-millinery,  does  it?"  said  Hardy. 

Tom  sipped  his  tea,  and  considered. 
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"  One  eau't  lielp  aiiiuiriiij;  liim,  do  you.  know,  for  it,"  he 
Baid.  "  Do  you  think  lie  is  really  thrown  baok,  now,  in  hia 
own  reading  by  this  teuehiny  )  " 

"  Till  siue  of  it.  He  ia  such  a,  quiet  fcUow,  that  nothing 
•ke  IB  liliely  to  draw  liim  oil'  Tiding ;  and  I  con  see  that 
he  doean't  get  on  as  lie  used,  day  by  day,  UuleBa  he  makea 
it  ujj  somehow,  he  won't  gat  his  first" 

"  He  don't  aeem  to  hke  the  teaching  work  much,'  said 
Tom. 

"  Not  at  all,  as  far  as  I  can  see."      . 

"  Then  it  ia  a  very  fine  thing  of  him,"  said  Tom. 

"  And  you  retract  yoar  man-millinery  dictum,  so  far  aa  he 
is  concerned  I " 

"  Yea,  that  I  do,  heartily  ;  but  not  aa  to  the  net  in  generaL" 

"Well,  they  don't  BuiC  me  either  ;  hut,  on  the  whole,  they 
are  wanted — at  any  rate,in  this  college.  Even  the  worst  of  them 
is  making  some  sort  of  protest  for  aelt-denial,  and  against 
Helf-indulgenco,  which  is  nowhere  more  needed  than  here." 

"  A  nice  sort  of  protest — muslin  curtains,  a  piano,  and  old 
claret." 

"  Oh,  you've  no  right  to  count  Hendon  among  them ;  ha 
has  only  a  httle  hankering  after  meditevalism,  and  thinks 
the  whole  thing  gentlemanly." 

"  I  only  know  the  whole  clamjamfery  of  them  were 
there,  and  didn't  aeem  to  protest  inucli." 

"  Brown,  you're  a  bigot.  I  should  never  have  thought  you 
would  have  been  so  furious  against  any  set  of  fellows.  I 
begin  to  smell  Arnold." 

"  No  you  don't.     He  never  spoke  to  me  against  anybody," 

"  Hallo  !  It  waa  the  Eugby  atmosphere,  then,  I  suppose. 
But  1  tell  you  they  are  the  only  men  in  tliis  college  who  are 
making  that  protest,  whatever  their  motives  may  be." 

"  What  do  you  say  to  youraeH  old  fellow  I " 

"  Nonsense  !  I  never  dony  myself  any  pleasure  that  X  can 
afibrd,  if  it  isn't  wrong  in  itself  and  doesn't  hinder  any  one 
elaa.  I  can  tell  you  I'm  aa  fond  of  fine  things  and  good 
living  as  you." 

"  I/a  thing  isn't  wrong,  and  you  can  afford  it,  and  it  dou't 
hurt  anybody  1  Juat  so  ;  well,  then,  mustn't  it  be  right  for 
you  to  have )  You  wouldn't  have  it  put  under  your  nose, 
I  suppose,  juat  for  you  to  smell  at,  and  let  it  alone ) " 

"  Yes  ;  I  know  all  that.    I've  been  over  it  all  often  enough, 

and  then^'s  truth  in  it.     But,  mind  you,  it's  rather  slippery 

ground,  especiaOy  for  a  freshman  ;   and  there's  a  great  deal  to 

I    be  eaid  on  tlie  other  side — I  mean,  for  denying  oneself  jiut 

Ljbr  tJie  Bake  of  the  aelf-deuial." 
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fll,  they  dou't  deny  tlieraselvea  t}io  pleasure  of  looking 
at  a  fellow  as  if  he  were  a  Turk,  because  lie  lik^  St.  FbuI'b 
better  than  WeBtminsler  Ahbey." 

"  How  that  Binibbing  you  got  at  the  Ecclesiological  wine 
party  BOcniB  to  rankle. — There  now  !  don't  bristle  up  like 
a  hedgehog.  I'll  never  meution  that  unfortunate  wine  again. 
I  saw  the  eight  come  in  to-day.  You  are  keeping  much 
better  time  ;  but  there  is  a  wnok  place  or  two  forward." 

"  Yes,"  said  Tom,  delighted,  to  change  the  aubjcft,  "  I 
find  it  awfully  hard  to  pull  up  to  Jorvis'a  stroke.  Do  you 
think  I  shall  ever  get  to  it  1  " 

"  Of  course  you  wilL  Wliy,  you  Lave  only  been  pulling 
beLind  him  a  dozen  times  or  so,  and  his  in  the  most 
trying  stroke  on  the  river.  You  quicken  a  little  on  it ; 
but  I  didn't  mean  you.     Two  end  five  ore  the  blots  in  the 

"  You  think  so  } "  said  Tom,  nincli  relieved.  "  So  does 
Miller,  I  can  see.  It's  so  provoking — Drysdale  is  to  pull 
two  iu  the  racea  next  term,  and  Blake  eevec,  and  dien 
Diogenes  will  go  to  five.  He's  obliged  to  pull  seven  now, 
because  Blake  won't  come  down  this  term  ;  no  more  will 
Dryadale,  They  say  there  will  bo  plenty  of  tinie  after 
Easter." 

"  It's  a  great  pity,"  said  Hardy. 

"Isn't  it!"  said  Tom  ;  "and  it  makes  Miller  so  savage. 
He  walks  iuto  us  all  as  if  it  wore  out  faults.     Do  you  think 


"First-rate  on 

You   can't  get  i 
praise." 

"  Yes,  that's  just  it ;  lie  puts  one's  back  up,"  said  Tool 
"  But  the  Captain  is  a  splendid  fellow,  isn't  he  1  " 

"  Yes  ;  but'a  little  too  easy,  at  leo-st  with  niea  like  Kake 
and  Drysdale.     He  ought  to  make  them  train,  or  turn  them 

"  But  who  could  ho  get?  Thero's  nobody  else.  If  yon 
would  pull,  now- — why  shouldn't  youl  I'm  sure  it  would 
make  us  all  right" 

"  I  don't  subscribe  to  the  club,"  said  Hardy  ;  "  I  wish  I 
hud,  for  I  should  like  to  have  pulled  with  you,  and  behind 
Jervis,  this  year." 

"Do  let  me  tell  the  Captain,"  said  Tom  ;  "  Fm  sure  he'd 
e  it  somehow." 

a  a&aid  it's  too  late,"  said  Hardy  ;  "  I  cut  myself  off 
It  ATOrything  of  the  sort  two  yejire  ego,  and  I'm  hegiiming 
"  Jfm  &xi.  iac  aiy  pains," 
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Nothing  more  waa  Baid  on  .tke  Hubject  at  the  tiraa,  but  Tom 
went  HWay  in  great  spirits  at  having  drawn  this  confession 
out  of  Hordy — the  more  so,  perhaps,  hecaoae  he  flattered 
bimRelf  tbat  hs  had  had  soinethint;  to  eay  to  the  change  in 
hifi  friend. 


CHAPTER   X. 


BUMKER  TEHK. 


Bow  many  spots  in  life  are  there  which  will  bear  comparieon 
with  the  beginning  of  our  second  term  at  the  TJniTeraity  1 
So  far  na  external  circumstances  are  concerned,  it  seems  hard 
to  know  what  a  man  could  And  to  ask  for  at  that  period  of 
hie  lite,  if  a  fairy  godmother  were  to  alight  in  his  rooma  and 
offer  him  the  usual  three  wishes.  The  eiiilor  who  had  asked 
for  "all  tbe  grog  in  the  world,"  and  "  all  the  baccy  in  the 
world,"  was  indeed  driven  to  "  a  little  more  bacoy  "  as  his 
third  requisition  ;  but,  at  any  rata,  his  two  first  tequoHitiona 
were  to  some  extent  grounded  on  what  he  held  to  be  sub- 
Biantittl  wants ;  he  felt  himself  actually  limited  in  the  matters 
of  grog  and  tobacco.  The  condition  which  Jaok  would  hnva 
been  in  as  a  wisher,  if  he  bad  been  started  on  bis  quest  with 
the  assurance  that  his  utmost  desires  in  the  direction  of 
atcohol  and  narcotics  were  already  provided  for,  and  must  be 
left  out  of  the  question,  is  the  oidy  one  affording  a  pretty 
exact  parallel  to  the  case  we  aj?e  considering.  In  our  second 
term  we  are  no  Icnger  freshmen,  and  begin  to  feel  ourselves 
8t  home,  while  both  "  smulL- "  and  "  greats  "  are  siiiliciently 
distant  to  be  altogetber  ignored  if  we  are  that  way  inclined, 
or  to  be  looked  forward  to  with  confidence  that  the  game  ia 
in  our  own  hands  if  we  are  reading  men.  Our  financial 
porition — unless  we  havs  exercised  rare  ingenuity  in  in- 
volving ourselves — is  all  that  heart  can  desire ;  we  have 
ample  allowances  paid  in  quarterly  to  tiie  University  bankera 
without  thought  or  trouble  of  ours,  and  our  credit  is  at  its 
tonith.  It  is  a  part  of  our  recognised  duty  to  repay  the 
bospitaKty  we  have  received  as  freshmen ;  and  all  men  will 
be  aura  to  come  to  our  first  parties,  to  see  bow  we  do  the 
thing  ;  it  will  he  our  own  faults  if  we  do  not  keep  them  in 
future,  We  have  not  had  time  to  injure  our  characters  to 
any  material  extent  with  the  authorities  of  our  own  college, 
or  of  the  tTniversitj.  Our  spirits  are  never  likely  to  bo 
higher,  or  onr  digestions  better.  These  and  many  other 
ccunfu'ts  imd  advantages  environ  the  ihrtunate  youth  retumii^ 
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to  Oxford  after  his  first  vacation ;  thrice  fortunate,  however, 
i^  as  happened  in  our  hero's  case,  it  is  Easter  term  to  which 
he  is  returning ;  for  that  Easter  term,  with  the  four  days' 
vacation,  and  little  Trinity  term  at  the  end  of  it,  is  surely  the 
cream  of  the  Oxford  year.  Then,  even  in  this  our  stem 
northern  climate,  the  sun  is  beginning  to  have  power,  the 
days  have  lengthened  out,  great-coats  are  unnecessary  at 
morning  chapel,  and  the  miseries  of  numbed  hands  and 
shivering  skins  no  longer  accompany  every  pull  on  the  river 
and  canter  on  Bullingdon.  In  Christ  Church  meadows  and 
the  college  gardens  tiie  birds  are  making  sweet  music  in  the 
tall  elms.  You  may  almost  hear  the  thick  grass  growing, 
and  the  buds  on  tree  and  shrub  are  changing  from  brown, 
red,  or  purple,  to  emerald  green  under  your  eyes ;  the 
glorious  old  city  is  putting  on  her  best  looks  and  bursting  out 
into  laughter  and  song.  In  a  few  weeks  the  races  begin,  and 
Cowley  marsh  will  be  alive  with  white  tents  and  joyous 
cricketers.  A  quick  ear,  on  the  towing-path  by  the  Gut, 
may  feast  at  one  time  on  those  three  sweet  sounds,  the  thud 
thud  of  the  eight-oar,  the  crack  of  the  rifles  at  the  Weirs, 
and  the  click  of  the  bat  on  the  Magdalen  ground.  And  then 
Commemoration  rises  in  the  background,  with  its  clouds  of 
fair  visitors,  and  visions  of  excui-sions  to  Woodstock  and 
Nuneham  in  the  summer  days — of  windows  open  on  to  the 
old,  quadrangles  in  the  long  still  evenings,  through  which 
silver  laughter  and  strains  of  sweet  music,  not  made  by  man, 
steal  out  and  puzzle  the  old  celibate  jackdaws,  peering  down 
from  the  battlements  with  heads  on  one  side.  To  crown  all, 
long  vacation,  beginning  with  the  run  to  Henley  regatta,  or 
up  to  town  to  see  the  match  with  Cambridge  at  Lord's,  and 
taste  some  of  the  sweets  of  the  season,  before  starting  on 
some  pleasure  tour  or  reading  party,  or  dropping  back  into 
the  quiet  pleasures  of  English  country  life  !  Surely,  the  lot 
of  young  Englishmen  who  frequent  our  universities  is  cast  in 
pleasant  places.  The  country  has  a  right  to  expect  some- 
thing from  those  for  whom  she  finds  such  a  life  as  this  in  the 
years  when  enjoyment  is  keenest. 

Tom  was  certainly  alive  to  the  advantages  of  the  situation, 
and  entered  on  his  kingdom  without  any  kind  of  scruple. 
Ue  was  very  glad  to  find  things  so  pleasant,  and  quite 
resolved  to  make  the  best  he  could  of  thenL  Then  he  was  in 
a  particularly  good  humour  with  himself ;  for,  in  deference 
to  the  advice  of  Hardy,  he  had  actually  fixed  on  the  books 
which  he  should  send  in  for  his  little-go  examination  before 
going  down  for  the  Easter  vacation^  and  had  read  them 
through  at  home,  devoting  an  hour  or  two  almost  daii^  \a 
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tliis  laudable  occupation.  So  he  felt  iiimself  entitled  to  tnko 
things  easily  on  his  return.  He  hud  brought  bftck  with  him 
two  large  hampers  of  good  Bound  wine,  a  gill  fi'om  Ifla  father, 
who  had  a  horror  of  letting  hie  son  Eet  before  his  friends 
tha  fire-water  which  is  gencrdlly  sold  to  the  undergradualo. 
Tom  found  that  his  father's  notions  of  the  rate  of  consumption 
prevalent  in  the  university  were  wild  in  the  extreme.  "  In 
his  time,"  the  squire  said,  "  eleven  men  came  to  hia  first 
wine  party,  and  he  had  opened  nineteen  bottles  of  port  for 
them.  He  was  very  glad  to  hear  that  the  habita  of  the 
plaee  had  changed  ao  mucli  I'or  tlia  better ;  and  as  Tom 
wouldn't  want  nearly  bo  much  wine,  he  should  have  it  out  of 
an  older  bin."  Accordingly  the  port  which  Tom  employed 
the  first  hour  after  his  return  in  stacking  carefully  away  in 
his  cellar,  had  been  more  than  twelve  years  in  bottle,  and  ha 
thought  with  unmixed  satisfaction  of  the  pleasing  effect  it 
would  have  on  Jervis  and  Miller,  and  the  one  or  two  other 
men  who  knew  good  wine  from  bad,  and  guided  public 
opinion  on  the  subject,  and  of  the  social  importance  which 
he   would   soon  attain  from   the  reputation  of  giving  good 

The  idea  of  entertaining,  of  being  hospitable,  is  a  pleasant 
and  fascinating  one  to  most  young  men ;  but  the  act  soon 
gets  to  be  a  bore  to  all  but  a  tew  curiously  constituted 
individuals.  "With  these  hospitality  becomes  first  a  passion 
and  tben  a  faith — a  faith  the  practice  of  which,  in  tiie  cases 
of  some  of  its  professors,  reminds  one  strongly  of  the  hints 
on  such  subjects  scattered  about  the  New  Testament.  Most 
of  US  feel,  when  our  friends  leave  ns,  a  certain  sort  of 
satisfaction,  not  unlike  that  of  paying  a  bill ;  they  have  been 
done  for,  and  can't  expect  anything  more  for  a  long  time. 
Such  thoughts  never  occur  to  your  really  hospitable  man. 
Long  years  of  narrow  means  cannot  hinder  him  from  keeping 
open  house  for  whoever  wants  to  come  to  him,  and  setting 
the  best  of  ever3'lhing  before  all  comers.  He  has  no  notion 
of  giving  you  anything  but  the  best  he  can  command,  if  it  ba 
only  fresh  porter  from  the  nearest  mews.  He  asks  himself 
not,  "  Ought  I  to  invite  A  or  B 1  do  I  owe  him  anything  % " 
but,  "Would  A  or  B  like  to  come  hero)"  Give  me  thesP 
men's  houses  for  real  enjoyment^  though  you  never  get  any- 
thing very  choice  there, — (how  can  a  man  produce  old  wine 
who  gives  his  oldest  every  dayl) — scldon'  much  elbow  room 
or  orderly  arrangement.  The  high  arts  of  gastronomy  and 
scientific  drinking,  so  much  valued  in  our  higbly  civiliEed 
community,  are  wholly  unheeded  by  him,  are  altogethel 
above  him,  are  cultivated  in  tact  by  quite  another  aet,  who 
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reiy  little  of  the  Keunine  spirit  cf  hospitality  in  tliem , 
from  tvhoBe  tables,  Bhould  one  hy  chance  happen  iipen  tbeic, 
one  Twea,  certainly  with  a  feelinf;  of  satisfuction  and  ex- 
pansion, chiefly  physical,  but  entirely  without  that  expansinn 
of  heart  which  one  gels  at  the  Boranible  of  the  hoepitablo 
man.  So  that  we  are  driven  to  remark,  even  in  euch  every- 
day matters  as  these,  that  it  ia  the  invisible,  the  spiritual, 
whioli  after  all  gives  value  and  reality  even  to  dinnera  ;  and, 
with  Solomon,  to  prefer  to  the  most  touching  diTier  Huete, 
the  dinner  of  herbs  where  love  ia,  thoiipb  I  trust  that  neither 
WB  nor  Solomon  should  ohjert  to  well-drcBsed  cutlets  with 
onr  salacl,  if  they  happened  to  he  gfting. 

Readers  will  scarcely  need  to  be  told  that  one  of  the  finit 
things  Tom  did,  alter  depositing  hia  luggage  and  unpacking 
hia  wine,  was  to  call  at  Hardy's  rooms,  where  ha  found  his 
friend  deep  as  nsnal  in  his  books,  the  hard-worked  atlases  and 
dictionaries  of  all  sorts  taking  vip  more  space  than  ever. 
After  the  fii'st  hearty  greetings,  Tom  occupied  his  old  place 
with  much  Batiflfaction. 

"How  long  have  yon  been  up,  old  follow  1"  he  began; 
"yon  look  t|nite  settled," 

"  I  only  went  homo  for  a  week,  "Well,  what  have  you 
been  doing  in  the  vacation  1" 

**  Oh,  there  was  nothing  much  going  on ;  so,  amongst 
other  things,  Tve  nearly  fioored  my  littJe-go  work." 

"Bravo!  you'll  find  the  comfort  of  it  now,  I  hardly 
tLongnt  yon  would  take  to  the  grind  so  easily," 

"  If  a  pleaaant  enough  for  a  spurt,"  Baid  Tom ;  "  but  I  flhaD 
never  manage  a  horrid  perpetual  grind  like  youre.  Bntwliot 
in  the  world  have  you  been  doing  to  your  walla )" 

Tom  might  well  ask,  for  the  comers  of  Hardy's  room  were 
covered  with  sheets  of  paper  of  different  sizee,  pasted  against 
tbe  wail  in  groups.  In  the  line  of  sight,  from  about  the 
height  of  fear  to  six  feet^  there  woe  scarcely  an  inch  of  the 
original  paper  visible,  and  round  each  centre  group  there  wore 
outlying  patches  and  streamers,  stretching  towards  floor  or 
ceiling,  or  away  nearly  to  the  bookcases  or  fireplace, 

"  Well,  don't  you  diink  it  a  great  improvement  on  the  old 
paper  1 "  said  Hardy.  "  I  shall  be  out  of  rooma  next  term, 
and  it  will  be  a  hint  to  the  College  that  the  rooms  want 
papering.  You're  no  judge  of  biicK  matters,  or  I  should 
ask  yoQ  whether  you  don't  Bee  great  artistic  taste  in  the 
aitangement" 

"  Why,  they're  nothing  but  maps,  and  lists  of  names  and 
dates,"  said  Tom,  who  had  got  up  to  examine  the  decorations, 
"And  vhat  in  the  world  are  all  these  queer  pins  fot  V  ^ 
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went  on,  pulling  a  strong  pin  with  a  large  red  sealing-wax 
head  out  of  the  map  nearest  to  him. 

"  Hullo  !  take  care  there  ;  what  are  you  ahout  1"  shouted 
Hardy,  getting  up  and  heistening  to  the  corner.  "  Why,  you 
in*everent  beggar,  those  pins  are  the  famous  statesmen  and 
warriors  of  Greece  and  Rome." 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  didn't  know  I  was  in  such 
august  company  ; "  saying  which,  Tom  proceeded  to  stick  the 
red-headed  pin  back  into  the  wall. 

"  Now,  just  look  at  that,"  said  Hardy,  taking  the  pin  out 
from  the  place  where  Tom  had  stuck  it.  "  Pretty  doings  there 
would  be  amongst  them  with  your  management.  This  pin  is 
Brasidas  ;  youVe  taken  him  away  from  Naupactus,  where  ho 
was  watching  the  eleven  Athenian  galleys  anchored  under  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  and  stuck  him  down  right  in  the  middle 
of  the  Pnyx,  where  he  will  be  instantly  torn  in  pieces  by  a 
ruthless  and  reckless  mob.  You  call  yourself  a  Tory  indeed ! 
However,  'twas  always  the  same  with  you  Tories  ;  calculating, 
cruel,  and  jealous.  Use  your  leaders  up,  and  throw  them 
over — ^that's  the  golden  rule  of  aristocracies." 

*  Hang  Brasidas,"  said  Tom,  laughing ;  "  stick  him  back 
at  Naupactus  again.  Here,  which  is  Cleon  1  The  scoundrel ! 
give  me  hold  of  him,  and  Til  put  him  in  a  hot  berth." 

"  That's  he,  with  the  yellow  head.  Let  him  alone,  I  tell 
you,  or  all  will  be  hopeless  confusion  when  Grey  comes  for 
his  lecture.     We're  only  in  the  third  year  of  the  war." 

"  I  like  your  chaff  about  Tories  sacrificing  their  great  men," 
said  Tom,  putting  his  hands  in  his  pockete  to  avoid  tempta- 
tion. "  How  about  your  precious  democracy,  old  fellow  1 
Which  is  Socrates  1 " 

"  Hero,  the  dear  old  boy  ! — this  pin  with  the  great  grey 
head,  in  the  middle  of  Athens,  you  see.  I  pride  myself  on 
my  Athens.  Here's  the  Piraeus  and  the  long  waDs,  and  the 
1ml  of  Mars.     Isn't  it  as  good  as  a  picture  1 " 

"  Well,  it  is  better  than  most  maps,  I  think,"  said  Tomj 
"but  you're  not  going  to  slip  out  so  easily.  I  want  to 
know  whether  your  pet  democracy  did  or  did  not  murder 
Socrates." 

"  Fm  not  bound  to  defend  democracies.  But  look  at  my 
pins.  It  may  be  the  natural  fondness  of  a  parent,  but  I 
declare  they  seem  to  me  to  have  a  great  deal  of  character,  con- 
sidering the  material.  You'll  guess  them  at  once,  I*m  sure, 
if  you  mark  the  colour  and  shape  of  the  wax.  This  one  now, 
for  instance,  who  is  he  1 " 

"  Alcibiades,"  answered  Tom,  doubtfully. 

**  Alcibiades  ! "  shouted  Hardy ;  "  you  fresh  from  Kugby, 
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V  jonr  Thucydides  better  that,  that  1  There's 
Alcibuules,  thnt  little  purple-lieadad,  foppish  pin,  by  Socrates. 
This  nisty-colouj  cd  cue  is  that  respectable  old  Btick-in-the- 
mud,  Nicios." 

"  Well,  but  you've  made  Aloibiadea  nearly  the  smallest  of 
the  whole  lot,"  said  Tom. 

"  So  }i6  was,  to  my  mind,"  said  Hardy  ;  "just  the  Bort  of 
ineolent  young  rnlii*i  whom  I  sliould  have  hked-to  buy  at 
my  price,  and  stll  at  his  own.     He  must  have  hem  very  lik«  . 
Bome  of   our   gentlemen-commoners,    with    the   addition    of  1 
brains." 

"  I  should  really  think,  though,"  said  Tom,  "it  must  be  »  I 
capital  plan  for  making  you  remember  the  history,"  I 

"  It  ia,  I  flatter  mjaelf  I've  long  bad  the  idea,  but  I  I 
should  never  have  workod  it  out  and  fiiuad  the  value  of  it  ' 
hut  for  Grey.  I  invented  it  to  coach  hira  ia  his  luMtory. 
You  see  we  arc  in  the  Grecian  comer.  Over  there  ia  the 
Roman.  Tou'll  find  Livy  and  Tacitus  worked  out  thers^ 
just  as  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  ere  here;  and  the  pina 
are  stuck  for  the  Second  Punic  War,  where  we  are  just  now. 
1  shouldn't  wonder  if  Grey  gut  bis  first,  after  all,  he's  pick- 
ing up  so  quick  in  my  comers ;  and  saya  he  never  forgets 
any  set  of  events  when  he  boa  pricked  them  out  with  the 

"  Is  he  working  at  that  school  still  1"  asked  Tom. 

"  Ybs,  aa  hard  as  ever.  He  didn't  go  down  for  the  vacation,  1 
tnd  1  really  believe  it  was  because  the  curate  told  bim  thn  J 
Bchool  would  go  wrong  if  he  went  away." 

"  It's  very  plucky  of  bi"""!  but  I  do  think  he's  a  great  fool  1 
not  to  knock  it  oIT  now  till  be  has  passed,  don't  you  t"  I 

"  No,"  said  Hardy  ;  "  he  is  getting  more  good  there  than  ] 
he  can  ever  get  in  the  schools,  though  I  hope  he'll  do  well  ia  ' 
them  too." 

"  Well,  I  hope  so  ;  for  he  deserves  it.  And  now.  Hardy, 
to  change  the  subject,  I'm  going  to  give  my  first  wine  next 
Thursday  ;  and  here's  the  first  carti  which  hao  gone  oat  for  it 
You'll  promise  me  to  come,  now,  wou't  you ) " 

"  What  a  hurry  you're  in,"  said  Hardy,  taking  the  card, 
which  he  put  on  iiia  mantol-pioce,  after  examining  iL 

"  But  youll  promise  to  come,  now  i" 

"  I'ui  very  hard  at  work ;  I  can't  be  sure." 

"You  needn't  stay  above  half  an  buur,      Tve  brought 
back    some    famous  wine  from   the   governor's   cellar ; 
1  wont  so  to  get  you  and  Jervia  together.     Hu  is  aur 
come." 

"  Wliy,  that's  the  bell  for  chapel  be^uniag  i' 
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Hardy ;  ''  I  had  no  notion  it  was  so  late.  I  must  be  off,  to 
put  the  new  servitor  up  to  his  work.  Will  you  come  in  after 
haUr' 

"  Yes,  if  you  will  come  to  me  next  Thursday." 

"  We'll  talk  about  it.  But  mind  you  come  to-night :  for 
you'll  find  me  working  Grey  in  the  Punic  Wars,  and  you'll 
see  how  the  pins  act.     I'm  very  proud  of  my  show." 

And  so  Hardy  went  off  to  chapel,  aiM  Tom  to  Drysdale's 
rooms,  not  at  all  satisfied  that  he  had  made  Hardy  safe.  He 
found  Drysdale  loUing  on  his  sofa,  as  usual,  and  fondling 
Jack.  He  had  just  arrived,  and  his  servant  and  the  scout 
were  unpacking  his  portmanteaus.  He  seemed  pleased  to 
see  Tom,  but  looked  languid  and  used  up. 

"  Where  have  you  been  this  vacation  1 "  said  Tom  ;  "  you 
look  seedy." 

"  You  may  say  that,"  said  Drysdale.  "  Here,  Henry,  get 
out  a  bottle  of  Schiedam.  Have  a  taste  of  bitters  1  there's 
nothing  like  it  to  set  one's  digestion  right." 

"  No,  thank'ee,"  said  Tom,  rejecting  the  glass  which  Henry 
proffered  him ;  "  my  appetite  don't  want  improving." 

"You're  lucky,  then,"  said  Drysdale.  "Ah,  that's  the 
right  stuff!     I  feel  better  already." 

"  But  where  have  you  been  ?  " 

"  Oh,  in  the  little  village.  It's  no  use  being  in  the  country 
at  this  time  of  year.  1  just  went  up  to  Limmer's,  and  there 
I  stuck,  with  two  or  three  more,  till  to-day." 

"  I  can't  stand  London  for  more  than  a  week,"  said  Tom. 
"  What  did  you  do  all  day  1 " 

"We  hadn't  much  to  say  to  daylight,"  said  Drysdale 
"What  with  theatres,  and  sparring-cribs,  and  the  Coal-hole 
and  Cider-ceilars,  and  a  little  play  in  St.  James's  Street  now 
and  then,  one  wasn't  up  to  early  rising.  However,  I  was 
better  than  the  rest,  for  I  had  generally  breakfasted  by  two 
o'clock." 

"No  wonder  you  look  seedy.  You'd  much  better  have 
been  in  the  country." 

"  I  should  have  been  more  in  pocket,  at  any  rate,"  said 
Drysdale.  "  By  Jove,  how  it  runs  away  with  the  ready ! 
I'm  fairly  cleaned  out;  and  if  I  haven't  luck  at  Van  John, 
I'll  be  hanged  if  I  know  how  I'm  to  get  through  term.  Bul^ 
look  here,  here'&  a  bundle  of  the  newest  songs — first-rate,  some 
of  them."  And  he  threw  some  papers  across  to  Tom,  who 
glanced  at  them  without  being  at  all  edified. 

"  You're  going  to  pull  regularly,!  hope,  this  term,  Drysdale?" 

"  Yes^  I  think  so ;  it's  a  cheap  amusement^  and  I  want  a 
Jittle  training  for  a  change." 
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**ThaeB  aU  rigH" 

"  Tve  brought  down  some  dresses  for  our  gip'iv  buBineBs, 
by  the  way.     I  didn't  forget  tbat      la  Blake  back'l " 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Tom;  "but  we  ahan't  have  time 
before  the  races." 

"  Well,  al'terwards  will  do  ;  though  the  daja  oughtn't  to 
be  too  long.      I'm  all  for  a  little  darlcneas  in  niasquertiding." 

"Thtjro's  five  o'ulotlt  striking.  Are  you  going  to  dine  in 
baUl" 

"  No  ;  I  shall  go  to  the  Mitre,  and  get  a  broil." 

"Then  I'm  off.  Let's  Bee, — will  you  come  and  wine  with 
me  next  Thursday  1 " 

"  Yea ;  only  send  ns  a  card,  '  to  remind.' " 

"All  right  1  "  said  Tom,  and  went  otf  to  hall,  feeling  dia- 
Batisfied  and  nnconifortable  about  his  &at  friend,  fur  whom 
he  had  a  sincere  re^rd. 

After  hidl,  Tom  made  a  short  ronnd  nmongst  his  acquaint- 
ance, anil  then,  giving  himself  uji  to  the  strongCBt  atlractiou, 
returned  to  Hardy's  rooms,  comforting  himself  with  the 
thought  that  it  really  must  be  an  act  of  Christian  charity  to 
take  such  a  terrible  reader  off  his  books  for  once  in  a  way, 
when  his  conscience  pricked  him  for  intruding  on  Hardy 
during  hia  hours  of  work.  He  found  Grey  there,  who  waa 
getting  up  hia  liomaa  history,  under  Hardy's  guidance  ;  and 
the  two  were  working  the  pins  on  the  maps  and  hsts  in  the 
Eoman  corner  when  Tom  arrived.  He  bogged  Ihom  not  to 
Btup,  and  very  soon  was  as  much  interested  in  what  they  were 
dgitjg  as  if  he  also  were  going  into  the  schools  in  May ;  for 
Hardy  had  a  way  of  throwing  life  into  what  he  waa  talking 
about,  and,  like  many  men  with  strong  ojiiniona,  and  passion- 
ate natures,  cither  carried  his  hearers  off  their  Icga  and  away 
with  him  altogether,  or  roused  every  spark  of  combutiveneia 
in  Iheoi.  The  latter  waa  the  effect  which  hia  lecture  on  the 
Funic  Wara  had  on  Tom^  Ho  made  several  protests  as  Hardy 
went  on  ;  but  Grey'a  anxious  looka  kept  him  from  gi»ing  fairly 
into  action,  till  Hardy  stuck  the  black  pin,  which  tei^rcsented 
Scipio,  trimiiphanlly  in  the  midillo  of  Carthage,  and,  turning 
round  said,  "  And  now  for  some  tea.  Grey,  before  you  have 
to  turn  out." 

Tom  opened  fire  whilb  the  tea  was  brewing. 

"  You  couldn't  say  anything  had  enough  about  aristocracies 
this  morning,  Hardy,  and  now  to-night  yon  are  crowing  over 
the  success  of  the  heaviest  and  cruidest  oligarchy  that  ever 
lived,  and  praiaing  them  up  to  the  skiea." 

"  IluLo !  here's  a  brBCT.o  1 "  said  Hardy,  smiling ;  "  but  I 

ngaiofl,  O  Itrown,  in  that  they  thrashed  tlie  CftrtbagmaBa  V 

^^  bS 
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and  uot,  aa  you  seem  to  thinlt,  in  tliat  they,  being  aristocraU.- 
tlira^ed  the  Cai'thagiitiana  ;  fur  oligaitLs  tliey  were  nut  at 
tliiB  time." 

"  At  any  rate  they  answer  to  the  Spartans  in  the  Etruggle, 
and  the  Catthaginians  to  tho  Athenians  ;  and  yet  all  yoiii 
sympathieB  am  with  the  Eomana  to-night  in  the  Punic  Wars, 
though  they  were  with  the  Athenians  before  dinner." 

"I  dery  your  position.  The  Carthaginians  were  nothing 
but  a  great  trading  aristocracy— with  a  glorious  family  or  two 
I  giant  you,  like  that  of  Hannibal ;  but,  on  the  whole,  a 
dirty,  bargain -drivini;,  buy-cheap-and-sell-dear  aristocracy — of 
whom  the  world  was  well  rid.  They  like  the  Athenians 
indeed !  Why,  just  loolc  what  the  two  peoploa  have  left 
behind  them " 

"  Yes,"  interrupted  Tom  ;  "hut  wo  only  Itnow  the  Cartha- 
ginians through  the  reports  of  their  deatruyerB.  Tour  heroes 
trampled  them  out  with  hoofs  of  iron." 

"  Do  you  think  the  Koinan  hoof  could  have  trampled  out 
their  Homer  if  they  ever  had  onel"  said  Haidy.  "The 
Komans  conquei'ed  Greece  too,  remember." 

"  Bat  Greece  was  never  so  near  beating  them." 

"  True.  But  I  hold  to  my  point  Carthage  was  the  mother 
of  all  hucksteis,  compassiDg  sea  oud  lund  to  sell  tier  wares." 

"And  no  bad  Une  of  life  for  a  nation.  At  least  English- 
men ought  to  think  bo." 

"  Mo,  they  ought  not  j  at  least  if  '  Punica  fides '  is  to  be 
the  rule  of  trade.  Selling  any  amount  of  Brummagem  wares 
never  did  nation  or  man  much  good,  and  never  wilL  Tvh, 
Grey  1 " 

Grey  winced  at  being  appealed  to,  but  remarked  that  he 
hoped  the  Church  would  yet  be  able  to  save  England  from 
tlie  fata  of  Tyro  and  Carthage,  the  great  trading  nations  of 
the  old  world :  and  then,  swallowing  his  tea,  and  looking  lis  if 
he  had  been  caught  robbing  a  henroost,  he  made  a  sudden 
exit,  and  hunit-d  away  out  of  college  to  the  night-schooL 

"What  a  pity  ho  is  so  odd  and  shy,"  said  Tom  j  "I'should 
BO  like  to  know  more  of  him." 

"It  M  a  pity.  He  is  much  better  when  he  is  alone  with 
me.  I  think  he  has  heard  from  some  of  the  set  that  you  ate 
e,  &rioua  Froteatont,  and  sees  on  immense  amount  of  stiff- 
neckedness  in  you." 

"But  about  England  and  Carthage,"  said  Tom,  shirking 
the  subject  of  hia  own  peculiarities  ;  "  you  don't  really  think 
U3  like  them  1  It  gave  me  a  turn  to  liuar  you  ti-iuislating 
'  Puniea  fides '  into  Brummagem  wares  juat  now." 

"  I  think  that  succesfiful  trade  is  our  rock  ahead.     The 
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a  who  holda  new  marketa  and  twettt^-'per  cent,  profita  in 
hia  gift  ia  the  devil  that  England  haa'irfpst  to  fear  from. 
'  BocauBO  of  nnrighteoua  dealings,  and  ricfi^'gpU'iii  hy  deceit, 
the  kingdom  ia  translated  from  one  people-io  apctber,'  said 
the  wiae  man.  Think  of  that  opium  war  thfe'oth^  day  :  I 
don't  believe  we  can  get  over  many  more  such  busijteeses  aa 
that.  Grey  falls  back  on  the.CJiurch,  you  see,  tb.atTe  the 
ontion  ;  but  the  Church  he  dreams  of  will  never  5o  It.  Is 
there  any  that  caol  There  musl  be  surely,  or  we  J»ave 
believed  a  !io.  But  this  work  of  making  trade  right^puft' , 
of  Christianizing  trade,  looks  like  the  very  hardest  tl)«-_| 
Goepel  has  ever  had  to  take  in  hand — in  England  at  any*', 

llnrdy  spoke  slowly  and  doubtfully,  and  paused  as  if  asking 
for  Tom's  opinion. 

"  I  never  heard  it  put  in  that  way.  I  know  very  little  of 
politics  or  the  state  of  England.  But  come,  now  ;  the 
putting  down  the  slave-trade  and  compensating  our  planters, 
that  shows  that  we  are  not  sold  to  the  trade  devil  yot, 
surely." 

"  I  don't  think  we  ara  So,  thank  God,  there  are  plenty 
of  signs  that  we  are  likely  to  make  a  good  fight  of  it 
yet" 

They  talked  together  for  another  hour,  drawing  theii 
chairs  round  to  the  fire,  and  looking  dreamily  into  the  embers, 
as  is  the  wont  of  men  who  are  throwing  out  suggestions,  and 
helping  one  another  to  think,  rather  than  arguing.  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  Tom  left  Hardy  to  his  books,  and  ivent 
away  laden  with  several  new  ideas,  one  of  the  clearest  of 
which  was  that  he  was  awfully  ignorant  of  the  contemporary 
history  of  his  own  country,  and  that  it  was  tlio  tiling  of  all 
others  which  he  ought  to  bo  best  informed  on,  and  thinking 
most  about.  So,  being  of  an  impetuoua  turn  of  mind,  he 
went  straight  to  hia  rooms  to  commence  his  new  study, 
wnere,  after  diligent  hunting,  the  only  food  of  the  kind  ho 
required  which  turned  up  was  the  lost  number  of  BdCi  Lift 
from  the  pocket  of  .his  greatcoat.  Upon  this  be  fell  to  work, 
in  default  of  anything  better,  and  was  soon  deep  in  the  P.li. 
column,  which  was  full  of  interesting  speculations  as  to  the 
chances  of  Bungnren  in  his  forthcoming  campaign  against 
the  British  middle-weights.  By  the  time  he  had  skimmed 
Ihrongb  the  well-known  sheets,  he  was  satislied  that  the 
columns  of  his  old  acquaintance  were  not  the  place,  except  in 
the  police  reports,  whore  niuoh  could  be  IcJimt  about  the 
present  stale  or  future  prospects  of  England.  Then,  the 
6^U  evauing  of  term  bein^  a  ledtleaa  XJxaa,  lie  'naii^iQ^,  ao!k 
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again,  and  before  loni:;*landedy  as  his  custom  was,  at  Drysdale'a 

door.  *'.  \ 

»  »>  fc 

On  entering,  to  "toom  he  found  Drysdale  and  Blake  alone 

together,  th^'ftfriaer  looking  more  serious  than  Tom  had  evei* 

seen  hin^  t)efore.     As  for  Blake,  the   restless,  haggard  ex 

pression-g«t[more  heavily  than  ever  on  his  face,  sadly  marring 

its  beaatyjs    It  was  clear  that  they  changed  the  subject  of 

their  talk'abruptly  on  his  entrance  ;  so  Tom  looked  anywhere 

except  straight  before  him  as  he  was  greeting  Blake.     He 

.  "sealhf  felt  very  sorry  for  him  at  the  moment.     However,  in 

-"  juiother  five  minutes,  he  was  in  fits  of  laughter  over  Blake*8 

;  *  /^tescription  of  the   conversation   between   himself  and   the 

" ".  *  coachman  who  had  driven  the  Glo'ster  day-mail  by  which  he 

'  •     had  come  up :    in   which  conversation,  nevertheless,  when 

Tom  came  to  think  it  over,  and  try  to  repeat  it  afterwards, 

the  most  facetious  parts  seemed  to  be  the  **  sez  he's  "  and  the 

"  sez  I*s  "  with  which  Jehu  larded  his  stories  ;  so  he  gave  up 

the  attempt,  wondering  what  he  could  have  found  in  it  to 

laugh  at 

"By  the  way,  Blake,"  said  Drysdale,  "how  about  oui 
excursion  into  Berkshire  masquerading  this  term  ?  Are  you 
game  1 " 

**  Not  exactly,"  said  Blake  ;  **  I  really  must  make  the  most 
of  such  time  as  I  have  left,  if  Tm  to  go  into  the  schools  this 
term." 

"If  there's  one  thing  which  spoils  Oxford,  it  is  those 
schools,"  said  Drysdale  ;  "  they  get  in  the  way  of  everything. 
I  ought  to  be  going  up  for  smalls  myself  next  term,  and  I 
haven't  opened  a  book  yet,  and  don't  mean.  Follow  a  good 
example,  old  fellow,  you're  cock-sure  of  your  first,  everybody 
knows." 

"  I  wish  everybody  would  back  his  opinion,  and  give  me 
a  shade  of  oddk  Why,  I  have  scarcely  thought  of  my 
history." 

"  Why  the  d — 1  should  they  make  such  a  fuss  about 
history?  One  knows  perfectly  well  that  those  old  black- 
guard heathens  were  no  better  than  they  should  be  ;  and 
what  good  it  can  do  to  lumber  one's  head  with  who  their  grand- 
mothers were,  and  what  they  ate,  and  when  and  where  and 
why  they  had  their  stupid  brains  knocked  out,  I  can't  see  for 
the  life  of  me." 

"Excellently  well  put     Where  did  you   pick   up   such 
sound  views,  Drysdale  ?     But  you're  not  examiner  yet ;  and, 
m  the  whole,  I  must  rub  up  my  history  somehow.     I  wiah  I 
oiew  how  to  do  it" 

**  Gaii't  you  put  on  a  coach  1 "  said  Drysdale. 
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"  I  have  one  on,  but  history  is  his  weak  point,"  said  Blake. 

"  I  think  I  can  help  you,"  said  Tom.  "  I*ve  just  been 
hearing  a  lecture  in  Roman  history,  and  one  that  won*t  be  so 
easy  to  forget  as  most ; "  and  he  went  on  to  explain  Hardy*s 
plans,  to  which  Blake  listened  eagerly. 

"  Capital ! "  he  said,  when  Tom  had  finished.  "  In  whose 
rooms  did  you  say  they  are  1 " 

"  In  Hardy's,  and  he  works  at  them  every  night  with 
Grey." 

"  That's  the  queer  big  servitor,  his  particular  pal,"  put  in 
Drysdale  ;  "  there's  no  accounting  for  tastes." 

"  You  don't  know  him,"  retorted  Tom  ;  "  and  the  less  you 
say  about  him  the  better." 

"  I  know  he  wears  highlows  and  short  flannels,  and — " 

"Would  you  mind  asking  Hardy  to  let  me  come  to  his 
lectures  1 "  interrupted  Blake,  averting  the  strong  language 
which  was  rising  to  Tom's  lips.  "  I  tliink  they  seem  just 
the  things  I  want.  I  shouldn't  Hke  to  offer  to  pay  him, 
unless  you  think — ^" 

"  I'm  quite  sure,"  interrupted  Tom,  "  that  he  won't  take 
anything.  I  will  ask  him  to-morrow  whether  he  will  let  you 
come,  and  he  is  such  a  kind  good  fellow  that  I'm  almost  sure 
he  will" 

"I  should  like  to  know  your  pal,  too.  Brown,"  said 
Drysdale  ;  "  you  must  introduce  me,  with  Blake." 

"  No,  rU  be  hanged  if  I  do,"  said  Tom. 

"  Then  I  shall  introduce  myself"  said  Drysdale  ;  "  see  if  I 
don't  sit  next  him,  now,  at  your  wine  on  Thui-sday." 

Here  Drysdale's  scout  entered,  with  two  notes,  and  wished 
to  know  if  Mr.  Drysdale*  would  require  anything  more. 
Nothing  but  hot  water  ;  he  could  put  the  kettle  on,  Drysdale 
said,  and  go ;  and  while  the  scout  was  fulfilling  his  orders, 
he  got  up  carelessly,  whistling,  and  walking  to  the  fire,  read 
the  notes  by  the  light  of  one  of  the  candles  which  were 
burning  on  the  mantel-piece.  Blake  was  watching  him 
eagerly,  and  Tom  saw  this,  and  made  some  awkward  efforts 
'to  go  on  talking  about  the  advantages  of  Hardy's  plan  for 
learning  history.  But  he  was  talking  to  deaf  ears,  and  soon 
came  to  a  stand  stilL  He  saw  Drysdale  crumple  up  the  notes 
in  his  hand  and  shove  them  into  his  pocket.  After  standing 
for  a  few  seconds  in  the  same  position,  with  his  back  to  them, 
he  turned  round  with  a  careless  air,  and  sauntered  to  the 
t.'.ble  where  they  were  sitting. 

"  Let's  see,  what  were  we  saying  ? "  he  began.  "  Oh, 
about  your  eccentric  pal.  Brown.'* 

**  You've  answers  from  both  1 "  interrux)ted  Ela.V^.    X^Y^^c 
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dale  nodJed,  and  was  beginning  k>  speak  again   to  Tom, 
when  Blake  got  up  and  said,  with  w)iite  lipe,  "  I  mugl  Boe 

"No,  never  mind,  what  does  it  matter  1" 

"Matter  I  by  Heaven,  I  must  and  will  see  them  now." 

Tom  Baw  at  once  that  he  had  better  go,  and  bo  took  up  hii 
cap,  wished  them  good  night,  and  went  off  to  his  own  roonia 

He  might  Imve  been  Bitting  there  for  about  twenty  minute^ 
when  Drysdole  entered. 

"  I  couldn't  help  coming  over,  Brown,"  he  Baid,  "  I  must 
talk  to  some  one,  and  IJlako  has  gone  off  raging.  I  don't 
know  what  he'll  do — I  never  was  so  bothered  or  savage  in 
my  lifa" 

"  I  am  "very  8007,"  said  Tom ;  "  he  looked  very  bad  in 
your  rooms.     Can  I  do  anything  I " 

"Ko,  but  I  niaat  talk  to  some  ona  You  know — no  you 
don't,  by  the  way — but,  however,  Blake  got  me  out  of  a 
tremendous  scrape  in  my  first  term,  and  there's  nothing  that 
I  am  not  bound  to  do  for  him,  and  wouldn't  do  if  I  could. 
Yes,  by  George,  whatever  fellows  say  of  me,  they  shall  never 
say  I  didn't  stand  by  a  man  who  has  stood  by  me.  Weil,  h^e 
owes  a  dirty  30QI.  or  400/.  or  something  of  the  sort— nothing 
worthtalkingof,  Iknow — to  people  in  Oxford,  and  they've  Iwen 
leading  liim  a  dog's  life  this  year  and  more.  Now,  he's  just 
going  up  for  liis  degree,  and  two  or  three  of  these  creditors — 
the  most  rascally  of  course — are  siieing  him  in  the  Viee-Clan- 
eeUor'B  Court,  thinking  now's  the  time  to  put  the  screw  on. 
He  will  bo  mined  if  they  are  not  stopped  somehow.  Just 
after  I  saw  you  to-day,  he  came  ^  me  about  it.  You  never 
saw  a  fellow  in  such  a  state  ;  I  could  see  it  was  tearing  him 
to  pieces,  telling  it  to  me  even.  However,  I  soon  set  him 
at  ease  as  far  as  1  was  concerned  ;  but,  as  the  devil  will  have 
it,  I  can't  lend  him  the  money,  though  60i  would  got  him 
over  the  examination,  and  then  he  can  make  terms.  My 
guardian  advanced  me  21)01.  beyond  my  allowance  juat  before 
Easter,  and  I  haven't  20/.  left,  and  tbe  bank  here  huA  given. 
me  notice  not  to  overdraw  any  more.  However,  I  thought  to 
settle  it  easily  enough ;  so  1  told  him  to  meet  me  at  the 
Mitre  in  half-an-hour  for  dinner,  and  when  he  was  gone  I  sat 
down  and  wrote  two  notes — the  first  to  St.  Cloud.  That  fellow 
was  with  us  on  and  off  in  town,  and  one  night  he  and  I  went 
partners  at  rouUtU,  I  finding  ready-money  for  the  time,  gaina 
and  losses  to  be  equally  shared  in  the  end.  T  left  the  teble 
to  go  and  eat  some  supper,  and  he  lost  80/.,  and  paid  it  out 
of  my  money.     I  didn't  rauc!\  care,  and  he  cursed  the  luck, 

id  acknowledged  that  he  owed  me  40/.  at  the  tima     WalL 
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>l  reminded  bim  of  this  iOl.  and  s»id  1  slmalil  be  gisd  of 
it  (I  know  Lb  Las  jilenty  of  money  just  now),  but  added,  that 
it  miylit  stand  if  he  wonld  join  nie  and  Blake  in  borrowing 
601. ;  I  was  fool  enough  to  add  that  Ulitke  was  in  difGeulticH, 
and  I  'was  most  anxious  to  help  him.  As  I  thought  that  8t. 
Glond  would  pruhahly  pay  tlie  40^.  but  do  no  more,  I  wrote 
idso  to  Chantei' — heaven  knows  why,  except  that  the  beast 
roUa  in  money,  and  has  fawned  on  me  till  I've  been  nearly 
fick  this  year  past — and  naked  liim  to  lend  Elako  501.  on  'lar 
joint  note  of  hand.  Poor  Blake !  when  I  told  him  what  I 
had  done  «t  the  Mitre,  I  think  I  might  aa  well  have  stuck 
the  carving-knife  into  him.  We  had  a  wretclied  two  houis ; 
then  you  came   in,  and  I  got  my  two  answerB — here  tliey 

Tom  took  the  proffered  notes,  and  read  : — 
"  Dear  Dbtsdale, — Please  explain  the  alhiBion  in  youra 
to  some  mysterious  iOl  I  remember  perfectly  the  occurrence 
to  which  you  rof  u  an  the  part  of  your  note.  You  were 
tired  of  sitting  at  the  talle,  and  went  off  to  supper,  leaving 
me  (not  by  my  wn  d  re)  to  play  for  you  with  your  money. 
I  did  so,  and  had  ah  m  hie  Inuk,  as  you  will  remember,  for 
I  handed  you  ba  k  a  b  dl  dwindled  heap  on  your  return  t* 
the  table.  I  h  p  y  are  n  no  row  about  that  night !  I 
eliall  be  quit«  ready  to  (,ive  evidence  of  what  passed  if  it  will 
help  you  in  any  way.     T  am  always  yours  very  truly, 

A.  St.  Cloitd. 
I  must  decline  the  little  joint  operation  for  Elaka'a 
ifit,  which  you  propose." 
IB  second  answer  ran  ; — 
PDear  Dkvbdaij:, — I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  aceoTOraodate 
'        Mr.  Blake^  aa  a  friend  of  yours,  but  you  see  his  acceptance 
is  mere  waste  paper,  and  you  cannot  give  security  until  you 
are  of  age,  so  if  yoa  were  to  die  the  money  would  be  lost. 
Mr.  ISlake  hag  always  carried  his  head  as  high  as  if  he  had 
5,0001.  a  year  to  spend ;  perhaps  now  he  will  turn  less  haughty 
to  inon  who  could  buy  him  up  easy  enough.     1  remain  yours 
I        iiucerely, 
^^^H  Jabez  Chantbr." 

^^^^Bin  looked  up,  and  met  Drysdalc's  ejes,  w  hich  hadmnre 

^^^Hpbrpoao  in  them  than  bo  bad  ever  seen  before.      "  Fancy 

^^Hiw  Blake  reeling  those  two  yiol«»,"  ho  said,  "  and  'twii^i  I 

brought  them  on  him.     However,  ho  shall  have  the  money 

somehow  to-morrow,  if  I  pawn  uiy  watch.     I'll  l>e  even  with 

»  d^y."    The  two  lemaiacd  i 
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}  hardly  worth  wliile  to  do  n 


«  than 


flome  time  longer; 
lelnta  the  result. 

At  three  o'clock  the  noit  day,  Blake,  Dryadale,  and  Tom 
were  in  the  back-parlour  of  &  second-rate  inn,  in  the  Corti- 
jnaiket.  On  the  table  were  pens  and  ink,  Eoroe  caaee  at 
Eau-de-Cologne  and  jewellery,  and  behind  it  a  fat  man  of  for- 
bidding aspect  who  spent  a.  day  or  two  in  each  term  at  Oxford. 
He  held  in  bis  thick  rod  damp  hand,  omaiuented  as  to  tho 
fore-finger  with  a  huge  ring,  a  piece  of  paper. 

"Then  I  ehall  draw  for  B  handred-and-Hve  1" 

"If  you  do,  we  won't  sign,"  said  iJrypdale ;  "now,  be 
quick,  -Ben"  (the  fat  man's  name  was  Benjamin),  "you 
infernal  shark,  we've  been  wrangling  long  enough  over  il, 
Draw  for  a  100/.  at  three  months,  or  we  are  off." 

"  Then,  Mr.  Drysdale,  you  genta  will  take  part  in  goods. 
I  iviah  to  do  all  I  eon  foe  gents  as  comes  well  introduced,  but 
money  is  very  scarce  just  now." 

"  Not  a  atuffed  bird,  bottle  of  Eau-de-Cologne,  ring,  or 
cigar,  will  we  have.  So  now,  no  more  nonsense,  put  down 
75/.  on  the  table." 

The  money-lender,  after  another  equally  useless  attempt 
to  move  Drysdale,  who  was  the  only  one  of  the  party  who 
Hpoke,  produced  a  roll  of  notes,  and  counted  out  75/.,  think- 
ing to  himself  that  he  would  make  this  young  spark  sing  a 
different  tune  before  very  long.  He  tlien  tilled  up  the  piece 
of  paper,  muttering  that  the  interest  was  notliiug  considering 
the  risk,  and  he  hoped  they  would  help  him  to  something 
better  with  some  of  their  friends.  Drysdate  reminded  him, 
in  terms  not  too  carefully  chosen,  that  he  wae  getting  cent 
per  cent  The  document  was  signed, — Drysdule  took  the 
notes,  and  they  went  out. 

"Well,  that's  well  over,"  said  Diyadale,  as  they  walked 
towards  High  Street.  "  Tm  proud  of  my  tactics,  1  must  say  ; 
one  never  does  so  well  for  oneself  aa  for  any  one  else.  If  I 
had  been  on  my  own  hook  that  fellow  would  have  lot  ma  in 
for  20/,  worth  of  stuffed  birds  and  bad  jewellery.  Let's  sen, 
what  do  you  want,  Blake  1  " 

"  Sixty  will  do,"  said  Elake. 

"  You  had  better  take  65/.  ;  there'll  be  some  law  costs  tu 
pay,"  and  Drysdale  bonded  bitn  the  notes. 

"Now,  Brown,  shall  wo  divide  the  balance, — a  fiver 
a-piece ) " 

"  No,  thank  you,"  said  Tom,  "  I  don't  want  it ;  and,  aa  yon 
two  are  to  hold  mo  barnJess,  you  must  do  what  jou  like  with 
the  money."  So  Drysdale  pocketed  the  10/,  after  which  they 
walked  in  sili'uco  to  the  gates  of  St.  AmhrosB     The  mori 
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youngster  doesn't  bafjin  this  sort  of  thing  without 
nfleiitioiiB  which  are  apt  to  keep  him  silent.     At  the  gatoa 
Blake  wrung  both  their  hands.     "  I  don't  aay  much,  hut  I 
,  oha'a't  forget  it,"  He  got  out  the  words  with  aome  difficulty, 

I  ad  weut  off  to  his  rooms. 
riTHiw  the  next  week  or  two  several  important  ovonta  had 
appeiied  to  one  and  another  of  our  St.  Ambroae  friends.  Tom 
hai!  introduced  Blake  to  Kardy,  after  eome  demur  on  the  part 
of  the  latter.  Blake  was  his  senior  by  a  term  ;  might  have 
called  on  tiim  any  time  these  throe  years ;  why  should  he 
want  to  make  his  acquaintance  now  J  Ihit  when  Tom  ex- 
plained to  him  that  it  would  ho  a  kind  thing  to  lot  Blake 
come  and  coach  up  history  with  him,  for  that  unless  he  took 
a  high  degree  in  the  coming  exami nation,  he  would  have  to 
leave  the  college,  and  prohably  bu  ruined  for  life,  Hardy  at 
once  conaontt^d. 

Tom  did  not  ventore  to  inquire  for  a  day  or  two  how  ths 
two  hit  it  off  together.  When  he  began  cautiously  to  approach 
the  aubjoct,  he  was  glad  to  find  that  Hardy  liked  Blaka 
"  He  is  a  gentleman,  and  very  able,"  he  said  ;  "it  is  curious 
to  see  how  quickly  ha  is  overhauling  Grey,  and  yet  how  Grey 
takes  to  htm.  He  has  never  looked  scared  at  him  (as  he  atill 
does  at  you,  by  the  way)  since  the  first  night  they  mcL 
Itlake  has  the  t^ent  of  setting  people  at  their  ease  without 
Baying  anything.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  Grey  thinks  he  haa 
sound  Church  notions.  It's  a  dangerous  talent,  and  may 
make  a  man  very  false  if  he  doesn't  take  care."  Tom  asked 
if  Jiluke  would  be  up  in  his  history  in  time.  Hardy  thought 
he  might  perh.ipa,  hut  he  had  great  lee-way  to  wake  up. 
If  cajMuity  fur  tiking  in  cram  would  do  it,  he  would  be 
flU  right.  Ho  had  been  well  crammed  in  his  scionue,  and 
had  put  him  (Hardy)  up  to  many  dodges  wluch  might  he 
osoful  in  the  schools,  and  which  you  couldn't  get  without  a 
private  tutor. 

Then  Tom's  first  wine  liaJ  gone  off  most  suoeesafully,  .Tervts 
and  Miller  hud  come  early  and  stayed  late,  and  said  all  that 
WBB  handsome  of  the  port,  eo  that  he  was  already  a  social  hero 
with  the  boating  set  Drysdale,  of  course,  had  been  ihere, 
tattling  away  to  everybody  ia  his  reckless  fashion,  and  si'tting 
■  good  example  to  tile  two  or  three  fast  men  whom' torn Viva^ 
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well  enough  tc  afik,  and  who  conseqitently  behaved  pretty 
well,  and  gave  themiuilTee  no  aim,  though  as  they  went  away 
tt^ether  they  grumbled  slightly  that  Brown  didn't  give  claret 
The  rest  of  the  incn  had  shaken  together  well,  and  aeamoii 
to  enjoy  themselvpa.  Tlie  only  drawback  to  Tnm  had  boon 
that  neither  Hardy  or  Grey  had  appeared.  They  excused 
themBclves  afterwards  on  llie  score  of  reading,  but  Tom  fell 
aggrieved  ia  Hardy's  case  j  he  knew  that  it  was  only  an  excuse. 

Then  the  training  had  begim  aeriously.  Miller  had  come 
up  specially  for- the  first  fortnight,  to  gHt  them  well  in  hand, 
as  ho  snid.  After  Ihey  were  once  fairly  started,  he  would 
have  to  jjo  down  till  Just  before  the  races ;  but  he  thougjit  he 
might  rely  on  the  Captuin  to  keep  them  np  to  their  work  in 
the  interval. 

So  Miller,  tho  coxswain,  took  to  drawing  the  bow  up  to  the 
ear  at  once.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  term,  five  or  six 
weeks  before  the  races,  the  St.  Ambrose  boat  was  to  be  seen 
every  other  day  at  Abingdon ;  and  early  dinners,  limitation 
of  liquids  and  tobacco,  and  abstinence  from  late  suppci 
parties,  pastry,  ice,  and  all  manner  of  trash,  likely  in  Miller's 
opinion  to  injure  nerve  or  wind,  were  hanging  over  the  crew, 
and  aJready,  in  fact,  to  some  extent  enforced.  Tlie  Captain 
uhmgged  his  shoulders,  submitted  to  it  all  himself,  and  worked 
away  with  imperturbable  temper ;  merely  hinting  to  Millar, 
in  private,  that  he  was  going  too  fast,  and  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  keep  it  up.  Diogenes  highly  approved  ;  he 
would  have  become  tho  willing  slave  of  any  tyranny  which 
should  insist  that  every  adult  mule  subject  should  pull  twenty 
miles,  and  never  imbibe  more  than  a  quart  of  liquid,  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  Tom  was  inclined  to  like  it,  as  it  lielped 
him  to  realize  the  proud  fact  that  he  was  actually  in  the 

khoat.  The  rest  of  the  crew  were  in  all  stages  of  mutiny, 
and  were  only  kept  from  breaking  out  by  their  fondness 
for  the  Captain  and  the  knowledge  that  Miller  was  going 
in  a  few  days.  As  it  was,  Blake  was  the  only  one  who 
openly  tebeiled.  Once  or  twice  he  stayed  away.  Miller 
swore  and  grumbled,  the  Captain  shook  his  head,  and  tha 
crew  ia  general  rejoiced. 
It  is  to  one  of  these  occasions  to  which  we  must  now  tiim. 
If  the  usual  casual  voyager  of  uopcls  had  been  standing  on 
Sandford  lock  at  about  four,  on  the  afternoon  of  April  — th, 
184  ,  he  might  have  beheld  the  StAmbroseeigbtnar  coming 
with  a  steady  swing  up  the  last  rcaoh.  If  sucli  voyager 
in  the  least  conversant  with  the  glorious  mystery  of  rowing,  he 
vould  have  felt  his  heart  warm  at  the  magnificent  sweep  and 
ife  ot  the  stroke,  and  would,  on  the  whole,  have  been  pleased 
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with  tie  perfonnancB  of  the  crew  generally,  considered  aa  B 
collega  crow  in  the  early  stajjea  of  training.  Thej  came  "  hard 
all"  up  to  the  pool  below  tlia  lock,  the  coxswain  standing 
in  the  stern  with  a  tiller-rope  in  each  hand,  and  then  shipped 
oara ;  the  lock-gates  opened,  and  the  boat  entered,  and  in 
another  minute  or  two  was  moored  to  tKa  bank  above  the 
lock,  and  the  crew  Btrolled  into  the  little  inn  nbich  stands  by 
the  lock,  and,  after  stopping  in  the  bar  to  lay  handa  on  several 
pewters  full  of  porter,  paaaod  through  the  house  into  the 
qu^Jit  and  skittle-grounds  behind.  These  were  already  well 
filled  with  men  of  other  crews,  playing  in  groups  or  looking 
on  at  the  players.  One  of  the.^e  gro'jps,  as  they  jjassed,  aeia.'d 
on  the  Captain,  and  Miller  stopped  with  hint  ;  the  rest  of  the 
St  Ambrose  men,  in  no  humour  for  skittles,  quoits,  or  any 
relasation  except  rest  and  gntmbling,  took  possession  of  the 
first  table  and  seuU  which  offered,  and  came  to  anchor. 

Then  foilowod  a  moment  of  intense  enjoyment,  of  a  sort 
only  ap]»reciabl6  by  those  who  have  had  a  twelve  miles' 
triuning  pull  with  a  coxswain  as  sharp  as  a  needle,  and  in  an 
awful  temper. 

"Ah,"  said  Drysdale,  taking  the  pewter  down  from  hia 
lips,  with  a  sigh,  and  handing  it  to  Tom,  who  eat  next  him, 
"  by  Jove,  I  feel  better." 

"  It's  almost  worth  while  pulling  '  hard  all '  from  Abingdon 
to  get  such  a  thirst,"  snid  another  of  the  crew, 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  though,"  said  Drysdale,  "  to-day's  the 
last  day  you'll  catch  me  in  this  blessed  boat" 

Tom  had  just  lini>ihed  Iiib  dntught,  but  did  not  reply  ;  it 
was  by  no  means  the  first  time  that  Drysdale  had  announced 
this  resolve.     The  rest  ware  silent  also. 

"  It's  bad  enough  to  have  to  pull  your  heart  out,  without 
getting  abused  all  the  way  into  the  bargain.  Tliere  Miller 
stands  in  the  stem — and  a  devilish  easy  thing  it  i^  to  stand 
there  and  walk  into  us — I  can  see  him  chuckle  aa  ho  comes 
to  you  and  me.  Brown — '  Now,  2,  well  forward ;'  '  3,  don't 
jerk  ;'  '  Now,  'i,  throw  yonr  weight  on  the  oar  ;  come,  new, 
you  can  get  another  pound  on.'  1  hang  on  like  grim  Death, — 
then  its  '  Time,  2  j  now,  3—' " 

"  Well,  it's  a  great  compliment,"  broke  in  Tom,  with  a 
laugh :  "  lie  thinks  he  can  make  something  of  ua." 

"  He'll  make  nothing  of  us  first,  I  think,"  said  Drysdale. 

"I've  lost  eight  pounds  in  a  fortnight"     The  Cuiitiin  ought 

to  put  niu  in  every  jiloce  in  the  boati  in  turn,  to  make  it  water- 

Uligbt.     I've  larded  the  bottom  boards  under  my  scat  so'that 

it  A  drop  of  wal«r  will  ever  come  through  agmn." 

"A  reiy  good  thing  for  yoa,  old  fellow,"  said  Qio^voKb', 
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"  you  look  ten  timea  better  than  you  did  at  tke  beginmng  of 

"  I  doa't  know  wliat  yoii  caU  a  good  thing,  you  old  flntcr. 

Fm  obliged  to  sit  on  my  hip-lwncs — I  can't  go  to  a  lecttire — 

all  the  tutors  think  I'm  poking  fun  fit  them,  and  put  me 

on  directly.     I  haven't  been  able  to  go  to  lecture  these  ten 

days." 

"  So  fond  of  lecture  aa  lie  ie,  too,  poor  fellow,"  put  in 

Tom. 

"But  they've  discommonaad  me  for  utaying  away,"   said 

Drysdale  ;  "  not  that  I  uare  much  for  that,  though." 

"  Well,   Miller  goea  down   to-morrow  morniiig — I   heard 

him  say  so,"  said  another. 

"  Then  we'll  moiuorialize  the  Captain  and  get  out  of  these 

Abingdon  pulla.     Life  isn't  worth  having  at  tliia  rate." 
"No  other  boat  has  been  below  Sandford  yet." 
And  so  Ihey  aat  on  and  plotted,  and  soon  most  of  the  other 
crews   slartod.     And  then  they  took  their  tiim  ak  Bkittles, 
and  almost  forgot  their  grievances,  which  must  be  explained 
to  those  who  don't  know  the  river  at  Oxford. 

'The  river  rmis  along  the  south  of  the  city,  getting  into  the 
university  quarter  after  it  paaseB  nnder  the  bridge  connecting 
Berks  and  Oxfordshii'e,  over  which  is  the  road  to  Abingdon. 
Just  below  tliis  bridge  are  the  boat-builders'  establishmenU 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  then  on  the  Oxfordshire 
side  is  CliristehOTch  meadow,  opposite  which  is  moored  the 
university  bargo.  Here  is  the  goal  of  all  university  races ; 
and  the  racecourae  sttet<;hes  away  down  the  river  for  a  mile 
and  a  half,  and  a  httlo  below  the  sbu-ting-place  of  the  races 
is  IlHey  Lock.  The  next  lock  below  IfBey  ia  the  Sandford 
Lock  (where  we  left  our  boat's  crew  playing  at  skittles), 
which  is  about  a  mile  aTid  a  half  below  IfHey.  Below 
Sandford  there  ia  no  lock  till  you  get  to  Abingdon,  a  distance 
of  six  miles  and  more  by  the  river.  Now,  ijiusmuch  aa  the 
longest  distance  to  be  rowed  in  llie  races  is  only  the  upper 
mile  and  a  half  from  Iflley  to  the  university  burge,  of  course 
all  the  crews  tbink  themselves  very  hardly  treated  if  they  are 
taken  farther  thim  to  Sandford.  Pulling  "  hard  all"  from 
Sandford  to  Iffley,  and  then  again  from  IfQey  over  the  regular 
course,  ought  to  be  enough  in  all  conscience.  So  chorus  the 
crews  ;  and  most  captains  and  coxswains  give  in.  But  here 
and  there  some  enemy  of  bis  kind — some  uncomibrtahle, 
worriting,  energizing  mortal,  hke  Miller — gets  command  of 
a  boat,  and  tlu:n  tlie  unfortunate  crew  aro  dragged,  bemoaning 
their  fate,  down  below  Sandford,  where  no  friendly  lock 
tutervenea  to  break  the  long,  stoady  saving  of  the  training  pull 
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leiy  two  milcd,  aad  t)ie  result  for  the  time  ia  blisters  and 
mutiny.  I  am  bound  to  add  that  it  genorallj  tella,  aud  tliot 
the  crow  which  has  been  undergoing  that  peine  forte  el  (iTin 
ia  very  apt  to  gnt  the  change  out  of  it  on  tJie  nights  of  hard 

So  the  St.  Ambrose  cww  phiyed  out  their  eliittloa,  aiid 
settled  to  appeal  to  the  Capta,iii  in  a  body  the  next  day,  i^er 
Jliller's  departure  ;  and  then,  being  Bummoned  to  the  boat, 
thay  took  to  the  water  i^;ain,  and  paddled  steadily  up  home, 
arriving  just  in  time  for  hall  for  thoae  who  liked  to  hniTy. 
Dryadale  never  liked  hurrying  himself ;  besides,  he  could  not 
dino  in  hall,  as  he  was  diaeomnionsed  for  persistent  absence 
from  lectures,  and  negleuC  to  go  to  the  Dean  when  aent  for  to 
eiplain  his  abseuc«. 

"  I  say.  Brown,  hang  hall,"  he  aaid  to  Tom,  who  was 
throwing  on  his  things  ;  "come  and  dino  with  me  at  the 
Mitra     I'U  give  you  a  bottle  of  hotk  ;  it'a  very  good  there." 

"  Hock's  about  tJie  worst  thing  you  can  drink  in  training," 
said  Miller.     "Isn't  it  Jervis  I" 

''  It's  no  good,  certainly,"  said  the  Captain,  as  he  put  on  his 
cap  and  gown  ;  "  oome  along,  Miller." 

"There,  you  hear)"  said  Miller.  "  You  can  drinJc  a  glass 
of  Fonnd  aheiTy,  if  you  want  wine;"  aud  he  followed  the 

Drysdole  perfonaed  a  defiant  pantomiius  after  ilic  n'tiring 
coxswain,  and  then  eaaily  cftrriod  his  [Miiiil  with  Tom,  except 
to  the  hock.      So  tlicy  walked  up  to  the  Mitre  together, 
Dtysdale  ordered  dinner  and  a  bottle  of  hock  iu  the 

Don't  order  hock,  Drysdale  ;  I  shan't  drink  any." 
Then  I  shall  have  it  all  to  my  own  cheek.      If  you  begin 
ikini;  a  slave  of  yourself  to  that  Miller,  he'll  very  soon  cut 
you  down  to  a  glass  of  water  a  day,  with  a  pinch  of  rlmbarb 
in  it,  and  make  you  drink  that  standing  on  your  head." 

"  Common  ;  but  I  don't  think  it'a  fair  on  the  rest  of  the 
crew  nut  to  train  as  well  as  one  can." 

"  You  don't  suppose  drinking  a  pint  of  hock  to-night  will 
make  you  pull  any  the  worse  this  day  six  wenka.  wiien  the 
a  begin,  do  you  I" 
No  ;  but—" 

Hullo  !  look  here,"  said  Drysdale,  who  was  inspfting 
irinted  bill  pinned  up  on  the  wall  of  the  coffee-room; 
"ombwell's  mcnngL'rio  is  in  the  town,  somewhere  down  by 
iier.  What  fun  !  We'll  gn  Lhi'ru  nfti<T  dinner." 
foo<l  arrived,  with  Dtysdale'a  bock,  wliiulj  be  seemed 
et^oy  all  the  more  ftom  the  assurance  whick  e'^bT^  ^ui 
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gave  him  that  he  wob  defying  the  coxswain,  and  doing  jnat 
the  thing  he  would  moat  dialilte.  So  lie  drank  aivay,  and 
j'lLCeliuusly  Bpecukted  how  he  could  be  euch  an  idiot  as  to  go 
on  pulling.  Every  day  of  hia  life  he  made  gond  resoluliona 
in  the  reach  above  the  Gut  that  it  should  be  liis  last  per- 
fonuance,  and  always  broke  tliem  next  day.  He  sujiposcd 
the  habit  ho  hud  of  breaking  all  good  reaolutions  was  the  way 
to  account  for  it. 

After  dinner  they  set  off  to  find  the  wild-beaBt  show  j  and, 
Bs  they  will  he  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour  reaching  it,  for 
the  pitch  ia  in  a  part  of  tba  suburbs  little  known  to  gowns- 
men,  the  opportunity  may  be  seized  of  making  a  few  remarks 
to  the  patient  reader,  which  impatient  readers  are  begged  to 
skip. 

Our  hero  on  hie  first  'appearance  in  puhhc  some  years 
since,  was  without  his  own  consent  at  onco  patt«d  on  the 
back  by  tlia  good-natured  critics,  and  enrolled  for  better  or 
worse  in  the  brotherhood  of  muacular  Christiaiis,  who  at  that 
time  were  beginning  to  be  recognised  as  an  actual  and  lusty 
portion  of  general  British  life.  As  his  biographer,  1  am  not 
about  to  take  exceptions  to  his  enroinient ;  for,  after  con- 
sidering the  persons  up  and  down  her  Majesty's  dominions  to 
whom  the  new  nick-name  has  been  applied,  the  principles 
which  they  are  supposed  to  hold,  and  the  sort  of  lives  they 
are  supposed  to  lead,  I  cannot  see  where  he  could  in  those 
times  have  fallen  upon  a  nobler  brotherhood.  I  am  speaking 
of  course  under  conection,  and  with  only  a  shght  acquain- 
tance with  the  faith  of  muscular  Christianity,  gathered  almost 
entirely  from  the  witty  expositions  and  comments  of  persons 
of  a  somewhat  dyspeptic  habit,  who  are  not  amongst  the 
faithful  themselves-  Indeed,  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
authorized  articles  of  belief  have  been  sanctioned  or  published 
by  the  sect,  Church,  or  whatever  they  may  be.  Moreover, 
at  thu  age  at  which  our  hEau  has  arrived,  and  having  regard 
to  his  character,  I  should  say  tbat  he  has  in  all  likelihood 
thought  very  little  on  the  subject  of  belief,  and  would  scarcely 
be  able  to  give  any  formal  account  of  his  own,  beyond  that 
contained  in  the  Church  Catechism,  which  I  ibr  one  think 
may  very  well  satisfy  liim  for  the  present  Nevertheless, 
had  he  been  suddenly  caught  at  the  gate  of  St.  Amhrose'r 
College,  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  do  the  classilying  fOL 
the  British  public,  and  accosted  with,  "  Sir,  you  belong  to  a 
body  whose  creed  is  to  fear  God,  and  walk  1000  miles  in  1000 
hours;"  I  believe  he  would  have  replied,  "Do  I,  s 
^ery  glad  to  hear  it.  Thpy  must  be  a  very  good  set  of  iellowB. 
How  many  weeks'  training,  do  they  allow )" 
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the  course  of  my  inquiries  on  the  subject  of  muscular 
Chriatians,  thoir  works  and  wiiys,  a  fact  has  forced  itsolf  on 
my  attention,  which,  for  the  sake  of  ingenious  youth,  like  my 
hero,  ought  not  to  be  passed  over.  I  find,  theii,  that,  side  hy 
aide  witli  these  muscular  OliristiaCB,  and  apparently  claiming 
soma  sort  of  connexion  with  them  (the  same  concarn,  aa  the 
pintloa  of  trade-marks  say),  have  risen  up  another  set  of 
persons,  against  whom  I  desire  to  naution  my  reudera  and  my 
hero,  and  to  warn  the  latter  that  I  do  not  mean  on  any 
pretence  whatever  to  allow  him  to  co^nect  himself  with  thorn, 
however  much  he  may  be  taken  with  tlieir  otf-hand,  "  haii- 
brother  well-met"  manner  and  dress,  which  may  easily  lead 
careless  observers  to  take  the  counterfeit  for  the  true  article. 
I  must  call  the  persons  in  question  "  musclemen,"  as  dis- 
tinguished from  muscular  Christians ;  the  only  point  in 
common  between  the  two  being,  that  both  hold  it  to  bo  a 
good  thing  to  have  etrong  and  well-exercised  bodies,  ready  to 
be  pnt  at  the  shortest  notice  to  any  work  of  which  bodies  are 
capable,  and  to  do  it  well  Here  all  likeness  ends ;  for  the 
"muacleman"  seems  to  have  no  belief  whatever  as  to  the 
purposes  for  which  his  body  has  been  given  him,  except  some 
hazy  idea  that  it  is  to  go  np  and  down  the  world  with  him, 
belabouring  men  and  captivating  women  for  his  benefit  or 
pleasure,  at  once  the  servant  and  fomenter  of  those  fierce  and 
brutal  passions  which  he  seems  to  think  it  a  necessity,  and 
rather  a  fine  thing  than  otherwise,  to  indulge  and  obey. 
Whereas,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  least  of  the  muscukr  Christians 
has  hold  of  the  old  chivalrous  and  Christian  belief,  that  a 
man's  body  is  given  him  to  be  trained  and  brought  into  sub- 
jection, and  then  used  for  the  protection  of  tlie  weak,  the 
advancement  of  all  righteous  causes,  and  the  subduing  of  the 
earth  which  God  has  given  to  the  children  of  men.  lie  does 
not  hold  that  mere  strength  or  activity  are  in  themselves 
worthy  of  any  respect  or  worship,  or  that  one  man  is  a  bit 
better  than  another  because  he  can  knock  him  down,  or  carry 
a  bigger  sack  of  potatoes  than  he.  For  mere  powei,  whether 
of  body  or  intellect,  he  has  (I  hope  and  bolieve)  no  reverence 
whatever,  though,  c^ctsru  paribus,  he  would  probably  himself 
as  a  matter  of  taste,  prefer  the  man  who  can  lilt  a  hundred- 
weight round  his  head  with  his  little  fmger  to  the  man  who 
can  construct  a  string  of  perfect  Sorites,  or  expound  the 
doctriiie  of  "  contradictory  inconccivables." 

The  above  remarks  occur  as  our  hero  in  marching  inno- 
cently down  towards  his  first  "  town  and  gown  "  row,  and  I 
bhould  scarcely  like  to  see  liim  in  the  middle  of  it,  without 
protesting  that  it  is  a  miataka     I  know  Uiat  he,  &a&  o\Xv«k 
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youngaters  of  his  kidney,  will  have  fits  of  fighting,  or  d* 
fiiring  to  fight  with  their  poorer  brethren,  just  as  children 
have  the  laeae'Ics.  But  the  shorter  the  iit  the  better  fot 
the  patient,  for  like  the  mcnsles  it  is  a  groat  mistake,  and  a 
most  nnsntisfactory  complaint.  If  they  can  escape  it  alto- 
gether Eo  much  the  better.  But  instead  of  treating  the  fit  as 
a  disease,  "  mUEclemen  "  pi-ofesaora  are  wont  to  represent  it 
aa  a  state  of  health,  and  to  let  their  diadplee  run  about  in 
middle  age  with  the  measles  on  them  aa  strong-  as  ever.  Now 
althoufih  our  hero  had  the  measles  on  him  at  this  particular 
time,  and  the  pa£sa(^  of  arms  which  I  am  about  shortly  to 
describe  led  to  results  of  some  importance  in  his  history,  and 
cannot  therefore  he  passed  over,  yet  I  wish  at  the  same  time 
to  disclaim,  both  in  mj  spnnsoria)  and  individual  character, 
all  sympathy  with  town  and  gown  rows,  and  with  all  other 
olttBS  rows  and  quarrels  of  every  sort  and  kind,  whether  waged 
with  Eivord,  pen,  tongue,  fist,  or  otherwise.  Also  to  say  that 
in  all  such  rows,  so  far  aa  I  have  seen  or  read,  from  the  time 
when  the  lioman  plebs  marched  out  to  Mona  Sacer,  down  to 
1848,  when  the  English  chartists  met  on  Kennington  Com- 
mon, the  upper  classes  are  most  to  blame.  It  may  he  that 
they  are  not  the  aggressors  on  any  given  occasion  :  very  pos- 
sibly they  may  carry  on  the  actual  fighting  with  more  fairness 
(though  this  is  by  no  means  true  as  a  rule) ;  nevertheless  tlie 
state  of  feeling  which  makes  such  tlu'ngs  ^losGibb,  esj'eciaJly 
in  England,  whore  men  in  general  are  only  too  ready  to  bo 
led  and  taught  by  their  superiors  in  rank,  may  be  lairly  laid 
atlheir  door.  Even  in  the  case  of  strikes,  which  just  now  will 
of  course  be  at  once  thrown  in  iny  tei.'th,  1  say  leariessly,  Let 
any  man  take  the  trouble  to  study  the  question  honestly,  and 
he  will  come  to  the  conviction  that  all  combinations  'of  the 
men  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  labour  market,  whether 
in  the  much  and  ui^ustly  abused  Trades'  Societies,  or  in  other 
forms,  have  been  defensive  organizations,  and  that  the  masters 
might,  as  a  body,  over  and  over  again  have  taken  the  sting 
out  of  them  if  they  would  have  acted  fairly,  as  many  indi- 
viduals amongst  them  have  done.  Whether  it  may  not  he 
too  late  now,  is  ^  tremendous  question  for  England,  but  one 
whieb  time  only  can  docide. 

^Vhuu  Brysdale  and  Tom  at  lost  found  the  caravans,  it  was 
just  getting  dark.  Something  of  a  crowd  had  collected  out- 
side, and  tliere  was  some  hissing  as  tliey  ascended  the  short 
flight  of  steps  which  led   to  tlie  platform  in  frunt  of  the 

I    ehow  ;   but  they  took  no  notice  of  it,  paid  their  money,  and 

i    entered. 

I       Inside  they  found  an  exciting  scone.     The  pkoe  was  pret^ 
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well  liglitcd,  and  the  biida  aod  beasts  tvcre  all  alive  iti  theii  i 
Beveml  dens  and  cages,  walking  up  aod  down,  and  each  utter- 
ing remtinstwMiLeB  al'tcr  its  own  manner,  the  shrill  notea  of 
birds  mingling  with  the  moan  of  the  beasts  of  prey  and 
chattering  of  the  monkeys.  Feeding  time  bail  been  put  olT 
till  night  to  Huit  the  undergrtidnatea,  and  the  underj^nduates 
were  proving  their  appniciation  of  tlie  attention  by  playing 
off  all  mjinner  of  practical  jokes  on  birds  and  beasta,  their 
keepers,  Hnd  such  of  the  public  as  hud  bcon  rash  enough  to 
venture  in.  At  the  farther  end  was  the  keeper,  who  did  the 
Bhowmaii,  vainly  endeavouring  to  go  through  his  usual  jogtrot 
descri(ilion.  His  monotone  was  drowned  every  minute  by 
tlie  ekonie  of  voices,  each  shouting  out  some  new  foot  in 
natural  history  touching  the  biped  or  quadruped  whom  the 
keeper  was  attempting  to  descrilje.  At  that  day  a  great  deal 
of  this  sort  of  chalf  was  current,  so  that  the  most  dunder- 
heoded  boy  had  jilenty  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue.  A  small 
aiid  indignant  knot  of  townspeople,  headed  by  a  stout  and 
eevero  middle-aged  woman,  with  two  big  boys,  her  sons,  fol- 
lowed the  keeper,  eudcitvouring  by  caustic  remarks  and 
withering  glances  to  stop  the  flood  of  chaff,  and  restore 
the  legitimate  authority  and  the  reign  of  keeper  and  natural 
history. 

At  another  point  was  a  long  Trishman  in  cap  and  gown,  . 
who  had  clearly  hud  as  much  wine  as  heconld  carry,  elc^e  to 
the  bars  of  the  panther's  den,  through  which  he  was  earnestly 
endeavouring,  with  the  help  of  a  crooked  stick,  to  draw  the 
tail  of  whichever  of  tlio  beasts  stojiped  for  a  moment  in  its 
uneasy  walk.  On  tlie  other  side  were  a  set  of  nion  bent  on 
burning  the  wretclied  monkeys'  fingers  with  tho  lighted  ends 
of  tliei'-  cigars,  in  which  tltcy  seemed  successfid  (enough,  to 
jadgo  by  the  angry  chatUirings  and  shriekings  of  their  victims. 

The  two  new  comers  paused  for  a  moment  on  the  platform 
inside  the  cnrtain  ;  and  then  Drysilale,  rubbing  his  bands, 
and  in  high  glee  at  the  sight  of  so  mucji  misnUe  in  so  small 
a  place,  led  the  way  down  on  to  the  floor  deep  in  sawdust, 
excluimiug,  "  Well,  this  it  a  liirl; !  We're  just  in  for  all  the 
fun  of  the  fair." 

Tom  followed  hfc  fiiond,  who  made  straight  for  the  show- 
man, and  planted  himself  at  his  side,  just  as  that  worthy, 
pointing  witli  his  polo,  was  proceeding — 

"Tliis  is  the  jackal,  from—" 

"  The  Caribee  Hielands,  of  which  I'm  a  native  myael'," 
shouted  a  gownsman. 

'■1'his  is  the  jackal,  or  lion's  provider,"  began  again  the 
mnch-enduring  keeper. 
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''Who  always  goes  before  the  Ikm  to  ponride  hn  pur 
wiskma,  pnrwiding  there's  anythiiig  to  purvide^"  pat  in 
Diysdale. 

^'  Hem — really  I  do  think  ifs  scandaloos  not  to  lei  the 
keeper  tell  about  the  beastesea,"  said  the  unfoftimaie  matron, 
with  a  half  turn  towards  the  persecutors,  and  grasping  her 
bag. 

^  My  dear  madam,"  said  Drysdale,  in  his  softest  Toice,  **  I 
assure  you  he  knows  nothing  about  the  beasteses.  TVe  are 
Doctor  Bnckland's  favourite  pupils,  are  also  well  known  to 
the  great  Panjandrum,  and  have  eaten  more  beasteses  tiian  the 
keeper  has  ever  seen." 

"  I  don't  know  who  you  are,  young  man,  but  you  don't 
know  how  to  behave  yourselves,"  rejoined  the  outraged 
female ;  and  the  keeper,  giving  up  the  jackal  as  a  bed  job^ 
pointing  with  his  pole,  proceeded — 

**  The  little  hanimal  in  the  upper  cage  is  the  hopossnm,  of 
North  America — " 

"  The  misguided  offspring  of  the  racoon  and  the  gum-tree^'* 
put  in  one  of  his  tormentors. 

Here  a  frightful  roaring  and  struggling  at  a  little  distance^ 
mingled  with  shouts  of  laughter,  and  **  Hold  on,  Pat !"  **  Go 
it,  panther ! "  interrupted  the  lecture,  and  caused  a  rash  to 
the  other  side,  where  the  long  Irishman,  Donovan,  by  name, 
with  one  foot  against  the  bars,  was  holding  on  to  the  tail  of 
one  of  the  panthers,  which  he  had  at  length  managed  to 
catch  hold  of  The  next  moment  he  was  flat  on  his  back  in 
the  sawdust,  and  his  victim  was  bounding  wildly  about  the 
cage.  The  keeper  hurried  away  to  look  after  the  outraged 
panther  ;  and  Drysdale,  at  once  installing  himself  as  show- 
man, began  at  the  next  cage — 

"  This  is  the  wild  man  of  the  woods,  or  whangee>tangee, 
the  most  un tameable — good  heavens,  ma'am,  take  care  ! "  and 
he  seized  hold  of  the  unfortunate  woman  and  pulled  her 
away  from  the  bars. 

"  Oh,  goodness  !  **  she  screamed,  "  it's  got  my  tippet ;  oh, 
Bill,  Peter,  catch  hold  !  "  Bill  and  Peter  proved  unequal  to 
the  occasion,  but  a  gownsman  seized  the  vanishing  tippet^ 
and  after  a  moment's  struggle  with  the  great  ape,  restored  a 
meagre  half  to  the  proper  owner,  while  Jacko  sat  grinning  over 
the  other  half,  picking  it  to  pieces.  The  poor  woman  had 
now  had  enough  of  it,  and  she  hurried  off  with  her  two  boys, 
followed  by  the  few  townspeople  who  were  still  in  the  show, 
to  lay  her  case  directly  before  the  mayor,  as  she  informed 
the  delinquents  from  the  platform  before  disappearing.  Her 
wrongs  were  likely  to  be  more  speedily  avenged,  to  judge  hy 
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ingiy  murmura  vhicb  arose  outside  immediatcl;  tSter 
her  exit. 

But  still  the  high  jinks  ■went  on,  Donovan  loading  all  mia- 
chiei^  until  the  master  of  the  menagerie  appeured  inside,  and 
romoiiHtrated  with  the  men.  "  He  must  send  for  the  police," 
he  said,  "  if  thoj  would  not  leave  tlie  heasts  alone.  He  had 
put  off  tlie  feeding  in  order  to  suit  them  ;  would  they  let  his 
keepers  feed  the  beasts  quietly  1 "  The  threat  of  the  police 
WM  received  with  ahouta  of  defiance  by  some  of  the  men, 
though  the  greater  part  seemed  of  the  opiiiiou  that  matters 
were  getting  serioua. 

The  proposal  for  feeding,  however,  was  welcomed  by  all, 
and  comparative  quiet  ensued  for  some  ten  minutes,  while  the 
baskets  of  joiutH,  bread,  stale  fish,  imd  potatoes  were  brought 
in.  and  the  contents  distributed  tn  the  famishing  occupants  of 
the  cages.  In  the  interval  of  peace  the  showman- keeper,  on 
a  hint  from  his  master,  again  bi.'yuii  hia  round.  But  the  spirit 
of  mischief  was  abroad,  and  it  only  needed  thia  to  nnika  it 
break  out  again.  In  another  two  minutes  the  beasts,  from 
the  lion  to  tiie  smallest  monkey,  were  struggling  for  their 
euppers  with  one  or  more  undergraduates  ;  the  elephant  had 
torn  the  gown  off  Donovan's  bntk,  having  only  just  missed 
his  arm ;  the  manager  in  a  confusion  worthy  of  the  tower 
of  Biibel,  sent  off  a  keeper  for  the  city  police,  and  turned 
the  gas  out. 

The  audience,  after  the  first  moment  of  surpriBe  and  indig- 
nation, groped  theii  way  towards  the  steps  and  mounted  the 
platform,  where  they  held  a.  council  of  war.  Should  they 
stay  where  they  were,  or  make  a  sally  at  once,  break  tlirough 
the  crowd  and-get  back  to  their  colleges.  It  was  curious  to 
see  how  in  that  short  minute  individual  character  came  out, 
and  the  coward,  the  cautious  man,  the  rusolut«,  prompt 
Englislimau,  each  was  there,  and  more  than  one  species 
nf  each. 

Donovan  waa  one  of  the  last  up  the  steps,  and  as  he 
stumbled  up  caught  something  of  tlie  question  before  the 
house.  He  shouted  loudly  at  once  for  descending,  and  oQer- 
ing  battle.  " But,  boys,"  he  added,  "first  wait  till  I  adthreaa 
the  meeting,"  and  he  made  for  the  opening  in  the  canvas 
through  which  the  outside  platform  was  reached.  Stump 
oratory  and  a  free  fight  were  just  the  two  temptations  which 
Donovan  was  wholly  unable  to  resist ;  and  it  was  with  a  face 
radiant  with  devil-may-care  delight  that  he  burst  through  the 
opening,  followed  by  all  the  rest  (who  felt  that  the  matter 
was  out  of  their  hands,  and  must  go  its  own  way  after  the 
Irishman),  and  rolling  to  the  front  of  the  outsidu  ^V<i.UQxmt 
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rested  one  hand  on  the  rail,  and  waved  the  other  gracefolly 
towards  the  crowd.  This  was  the  signal  for  a  burst  of  defiant 
shouts  and  hissing.  Donovan  stood'  blaniily  waving  his 
hand  for  silence.  Drysdale,  running  his  eye  over  the  mob, 
turned  to  the  rest  and  said,  "There's  nothing  to  stop  us, 
not  twenty  grown  men  in  the  whole  lot"  Then  one  of  the 
men  lighting  upon  the  drumsticks,  which  the  usual  man  in 
corduroys  had  hidden  away,  began  beating  the  big  drum 
furiously.  One  of  the  unaccountable  whims  which  influence 
crowds  seized  on  the  mob,  and  there  was  almost  perfect 
silence.  This  seemed  to  take  Donovan  by  surprise ;  the 
open  air  was  having  the  common  effect  on  him  ;  he  was 
getting  unsteady  on  his  legs,  and  his  brains  were  wan- 
dering.    "  Now's  your  time,  Donovan,  my  boy — begin." 

"  Ah,  yes,  to  be  sure,  what'll  I  say  1  lefs  see,"  said  Donovan, 
putting  his  head  on  one  side — 

"  Friends,  Romans,  countrymen,"  suggested  some  wag. 

"  To  be  sure,"  cried  Donovan ;  "  Friends,  Romans,  country, 
men,  lend  me  your  ears." 

**  Bravo  Pat,  well  begun  ;  pull  their  ears  well  when  youVe 
got  *em." 

"  Bad  luck  to  it !  where  was  1 1  you  divels — I  mean  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  Oxford  city  as  I  was  saying,  the  poets — " 

Then  the  storm  of  shouting  and  hissing  arose  again,  and 
Donovan,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  or  two  to  go  on,  leaned 
forward,  and  shook  his  fist  generally  at  the  mob.  Luckily 
for  him,  there  were  no  stones  about ;  but  one  of  the  crowd, 
catching  the  first  missile  at  hand,  which  happened  to  be  a 
cabbage-stalk,  sent  it  with  true  aim  at  the  enraged  orator.  lie 
jerked  his  head  on  one  side  to  avoid  it ;  the  motion  unsteadied 
his  cap ;  he  threw  up  his  hand,  which,  instead  of  catching 
the  falling  cap,  as  it  was  meant  to  do,  sent  it  spinning  among 
the  crowd  below.  The  owner,  without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
clapped  both  hands  on  the  bar  before  him  and  followed  his 
property,  vaulting  over  on  to  the  heads  of  those  nearest  the 
platform,  amongst  whom  he  fell,  scattering  them  right  and 
left. 

"  Come  on,  gown,  or  he*ll  be  murdered,"  sang  out  one  of 
Donovan's  friends.  Tom  was  one  of  the  first  down^the  steps  ; 
they  rushed  to  the  spot  in  another  moment,  and  the  Irishman 
rose,  plastered  with  dirt,  but  otherwise  none  the  worse  for  his 
feat ;  his  cap,  covered  with  mud,  was  proudly  stuck  on,  hind 
part  before.  He  was  of  course  thirsting  for  battle,  but  not 
quite  so  much  master  of  his  strength  as  usual ;  so  his  two 
friends^  who  were  luckily  strong  and  big  men,  seized  him«  one 
to  each  arm. 
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^"■"Come  along,  keep  together,"  was  the  word  ;  "there's  no 
tline  to  lose.      PubIi  I'or  tho  com-markot." 

The  cry  of  "  Town  t  town  ! "  now  rose  on  bU  sidoB.  Th* 
gownsmen  in  a  compact  body,  with  Donovan  in  the  middle, 
pushed  rapidly  acroas  the  o]ien  epuce  in  whiuh  the  canLvnns 
were  set  up  and  gained  the  Btreet,  Here  they  were  eompard- 
tively  safe  :  they  ware  followed  close,  but  could  not  be  sur- 
rounded by  tho  mob.  And  now  a^'iiin  a  byEtandcr  might 
have  omnaed  himself  by  sating  the  men'B  charoutero.  Three 
or  four  pushed  rapidly  on,  and  were  out  of  sigbt  ahead  in  no 
time.  The  greater  part,  without  showing  any  actual  signs  of 
Tear,  kept  steiulily  ou,  at  a  good  pace.  CLse  behind  these, 
DonoTon  struggled  violently  with  hia  two  conductors,  and 
ehouted  defiance  to  tho  town  ;  while  a  small  and  siient  rear- 
guard, amongst  whom  were  Tom  and  Drysdnle,  walked  slowly 
and,  to  all  appearance,  carelesaly  behind,  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  crowd  of  shouting  boys  who  headed  the  advancing 
town.  Tom  himself  felt  hia  heart  beating  quick,  and  I  don't 
think  hod  any  partitiular  deeire  lor  tho  fighting  to  begin,  with 
such  long  odds  on  the  town  side  ;  but  he  was  reaolvei!  to  be 
in  it  as  soon  as  any  one  if  there  was  to  hu  any.  Thus  they 
marched  through  one  or  two  streets  without  anything  more 
wrious  thim  an  occasional  etone  passing  their  ears.  Another 
turn  would  have  brought  them  into  the  open  jjurts  of  the 
town,  within  hearing  of  the  colleges,  when  suddonly  Donovan 
broke  loose  from  his  sapportera,  and  rushing  with  a  shout  on 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  town,  drove  them  back  in  confusion 
for  some  yards.  The  on.j  thing  to  do  was  to  back  him  up ; 
BO  the  rear-guard,  shouting  "  Gown  I  gown  I  "  charged  after 
him.  The  effect  of  the  onset  was  hke  that  of  Blount  at 
Flodden,  when  he  saw  Marmion'e  banner  go  down, — a  wide 
spaue  was  cleared  for  a  moment,  the  town  driven  back  on  to 
,flie  pavements,  and  up  the  middle  of  tho  street,  and  the 
rescued  Donovan  caught,  set  on  his  legs,  and  dra;^d  away 
again  some  paces  towards  coUego.  But  the  charging  body 
was  too  few  in  numbor  to  improve  the  flj»t  success,  or  oven  to 
insure  ite  own  retreat  "  Darkly  closed  the  war  around." 
The  town  lapped  on  them  from  the  pavements,  and  poured  on 
thorn  down  tbe  middle  of  the  street,  before  they  had  time  to 
rally  and  stand  together  again.  What  happened  to  the  rest — 
who  was  down,  who  up,  who  fought,  who  fled, — Tom  had  no 
time  to  inquire  ;  for  he  found  himself  auiidenly  thB  centre  of 
a  yelling  circle  of  enemies.  So  he  set  bia  teeth  and  buckled 
to  hia  work  ;  and  the  thought  of  splendid  single  combat,  and 
glory  such  as  he  had  read  of  in  coUege  stories,  and  tradition 
handing  him  down  as  the  hero  of  that  great  nighti,  ftaalosAi 
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into  his  head  aa  he  cast  his  eye  round  for  fneoen  worthy  of 
his  BtBeL  None  euch  appeared ;  ho,  Bolocting  the  one  moet 
of  his  own  size,  he  squared  and  advanced  on  him.  But  the 
challenged  one  declined  the  combat,  and  kept  retreating  ; 
while  from'  hehiud,  and  the  sides,  one  after  anotlier  of  the 
"  town  "  rushing  out  dealt  Tom  a  blow  and  vanished  again 
into  the  crowd.  For  a  momejit  or  two  he  kept  his  bead  and 
temper ;  the  assailnuta  individually  were  too  inei^ificant  to 
put  out  bis  strength  upon ;  hut  head  and  temper  were  rapidly 
going ; — he  was  like  a  hull  in  the  arena  with  the  pioadoree 
sticking  their  little  javelins  in  him.  A  smart  blow  on  the 
nose,  which  set  a  myriad  of  stars  dancing  before  his  eyes, 
finished  the  busineBB,  and  be  rushed  after  the  last  assailant, 
deahng  blows  to  right  and  left,  on  small  and  great.  The  mob 
closed  in  on  him,  still  avoiding  attacks  in  front,  but  on  flank 
and  rear  thoy  hung  oa  him,  and  bettered  at  him.  He  had  to 
turn  sharply  round  after  every  step  to  shake  himself  clear, 
and  at  each  turn  tbo  press  thickened,  the  shouts  waxed  louder 
and  fiercer ;  he  began  to  get  unstuaiJy ;  tottered,  swayed,  and, 
stumbling  over  a  prostrate  youth,  at  last  went  down  full 
length  on  to  the  pavement,  carrying  a  couple  of  his  assailants 
with  him.  And  now  it  would  haye  fared  hardly  with  liim, 
and  he  would  scarcely  have  reached  college  with  sound  bones, 
— for  I  am  sorry  to  say  an  Oxford  town  mob  is  a  cruel  and 
brutal  one,  and  a  man  who  is  down  has  no  cbonce  with  it, 
— but  that  for  one  moment  he  and  )iis  prostrate  fites  were  so 
jambled  together  that  the  town  could  not  got  at  him,  and  the 
nest  the  cry  of  "  Gown  !  gown !  "  rose  high  above  the  din  ; 
the  town  were  swept  back  again  by  the  rush  of  a  reinforce- 
ment of  gownsmen,  the  leader  of  whom  seized  him  by  the 
shoulders  and  put  him  on  his  legs  again  ;  while  his  late 
antagonists  crawled  away  to  the  side  of  the  road. 

"  Why,  Brown  !  "  said  hia  rescuer, — Jervia,  the  Captain, — 
"  this  you  1     Not  hurt,  eh  )  " 

"  Not  a  bit,"  said  Tom. 

"  Good  ;  come  on,  tbon  ;  stick  to  me."  In  three  steps  they 
joined  the  rest  of  the  gown,  now  numbering  some  twenty 
men.  The  mob  was  close  before  them,  gathering  for  another 
rush  Tom  felt  a  cruel,  wild  devil  beginning  to  rise  in  bini : 
be  had  never  felt  the  like  before.  This  time  he  longed  for 
the  next  crush,  which  happily  for  bun,  was  fated  never  to 
come  ofE 

"  Your  names  and  colleges,  gentlemen,"  said  a  voice  cluse 
behind  them  at  this  critieal  moment.  The  "town"  set  up  a 
derisive  shout,  and,  turning  round,  the  gownsmen  foond  the 
Telvet  sleeves  of  one  of  tks  proctors  at  their  elbow  and  hi£ 
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IlitM,  vulgarly  colled  bull-doga,  taking  notes  of  them 
They  were  completely  caugiit,  and  ao  quietly  gave  the  required 
iaformation. 

"  You  will  go  to  your  collegea  at  once,"  said  tie  proctor, 
"  and  roraain  within  gates.  You  will  aeo  these  gentlemen 
to  the  High-Btreet,"  he  added  to  his  marshal ;  and  than 
etrede  on  after  the  crowd,  which  was  yaniahing  down  the 

The  men  turned  and  strolled  towarda  the  High-street,  th*i 
marshal  keeping,  in  a  deferential  but  wide-awake  manner, 
pretty  close  to  them,  hut  without  making  any  show  of  watch 
ing  them.  When  they  reached  the  High-street  he  touched 
hifl  hat  and  said  civilly,  "  I  hope  you  will  go  home  now, 
gentlemen,  the  aeuior  proctor  is  very  strict." 

"All  right,  marshfd;  good  night,"  add  the  good-natured 

"D —  his  impudence,"  growled  one  or  two  of  the  rest,  and 
the  marshal  bustled  aivay  after  his  master.  The  meij  looked 
at  one  another  for  a.  moment  or  two.  They  were  of  different 
colleges,  and  strangers.  The  Iligh-stioct  was  quiet ;  so, 
without  the  exchange  of  a  word,  after  the  manner  of  British 
youth,  they  hroke  up  into  twos  and  threea,  and  parted.  Jervia, 
Tom,  and  Drysdale,  who  turned  up  quite  undaroageil,  saun- 
tered together  towards  St.  Ambrose's. 

"  I  Bay,  where  are  we  going  1 "  said  Diysdale. 

"  Not  to  college,  I  vote,"  said  Tom. 

"  No,  there  may  be  some  more  fun." 

"  Mighty  poor  fan,  I  should  say,  you'll  find  it,"  said  Jervis  ; 
"  howevefj  if  you  will  stay,  I  suppose  I  must  I  caa't  leave 
yoa  two  hoya  by  yoyrselves." 

"  Come  along  then,  down  here,"  So  they  turned  down 
one  of  the  courts  leading  out  of  tho  High-street,  and  so  by 
back  streets  bore  np  again  for  the  disturbed  distrieta. 

"  Mind  and  keep  a  aharp  look  out  for  the  proctors,"  said 
Jervis  ;  "  as  much  row  as  you  please,  but  we  musn't  be  caught 

"  Well,  only  lot's  keep  together  if  we  have  to  bolt." 
They  promenaded  in  lonely  d^nity  for  some  five  minntea, 
keeping  eyes  and  ears  on  full  strain. 

"  I  tell  you  what,"  said  Drysdale,  at  last,  "it  isn't  iair, 
theae  enemies  in  the  camp  ;  what  with  the  '  town '  and  thei  r 
atonea  and  fists,  and  the  proctors  with  their  '  name  and  college,' 
j'Te  got  the  wrong  end  of  the  stick." 
^ISoth  wrong  ends,  I  can  toll  you,"  said  Jervis.  "  Holloe, 
11,  your  nose  is  bleeding.'' 
E8itl"uid,TDm,di«winghishandacT0BBlu3fw«'  "'tvw 
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that  confounded  little  fellow  then  who  ran  up  to  mj  side 
wbtle  I  was  squaring  at  the  long  paity,  I  felt  a  eharp  i^rack, 
and  the  little  rascal  bolted  inl-o  the  crowd  before  1  cnald  turn 

"Cut  and  come  again,"  aaid  Dryadale,  laughing. 

"Ay,  thiLt'a  the  regular  thing  in  these  blackguard  street 
Bqiiabblna.  Here  they  come  then,"  said  Jervia.  "  Steady, 
aU." 

They  turned  round  to  face  the  town,  which  come  ahouting 
down  the  street  behind  them  in  pursuit  of  one  gownsman,  a 
little,  harmleaa,  qniet  fellow,  who  had  fallen  in  with  them  on 
his  way  hack  to  hia  college  from  a  tea  with  his  tutor,  and, 
like  a  wise  man,  wan  giving  them  leg-bail  as  hard  as  he  could 
foot  it.  But  the  little  man  was  of  a  courageous,  though 
[irudont  soul,  and  turned  panting  and  gasping  on  hia  foes 
the  moment  he  found  himself  amongst  friends  again. 

"Now,  then,  stick  together  j  don't  let  them  get  round  us," 
said  Jervis. 

They  walked  steadily  down  the  street,  which  was  luckily 
a  narrow  one,  so  that  three  of  tliem  could  keep  the  whole 
of  it,  halting  and  showing  front  every  few  yards,  when  the 
crowd  pressed  too  much.  "  Down  with  them  !  Town,  town  ! 
That's  two  08  waa  in  the  show."  "  Mark  the  velvet-capped 
chap.  Town,  town  ! "  ahooted  the  hinder  part  of  the 
mob ;  but  it  was  a  rabble  of  boys  as  before,  and  the  front 
rank  took  very  good  care  of  itself  and  forbore  from  close 
quarters. 

The  small  gownsman  had  now  got  hia  wind  again  ;  and 
smarting  under  the  ignominy  of  his  recent  flight,  was  always 
a  pace  or  two  nearer  the  crowd  than  the  other  three,  ruffling 
up  like  a  little  bantam,  and  shouting  defiance  betwtien  the 
catchings  of  his  breath. 

"  You  vagaf»nda  I  you  cowards  !  Come  on  now,  I  say  1 
Gown,  gown  ! "  And  at  last,  emboldened  by  the  repeated 
halta  of  the  mob,  and  thirsting  for  revenge,  he  made  a  dash 
at  one  of  the  nearest  of  the  enemy.  The  Buddenneea  of  the 
attack  took  both  sides  by  surprise,  then  came  a  rush  by  two 
or  three  of  the  town  to  tlie  rescue. 

"  No,  no  I  stand  back — one  at  a  time,"  shouted  the  Captain, 
throwing  himself  between  the  combatants  and  the  mob.  "  Go 
it,  little  'un ;  serve  him  out.  Keep  the  rest  back,  boys ; 
steady  ! "  Tom  and  Drysdale  faced  towards  the  crowd,  while 
the  little  gownsman  and  his  antagonist — who  defended  himself 
vigorously  enough  now — i-Ame  to  close  quarters,  in  the  n 
the  gown  line  ;  too  close  to  hurt  one  another,  but  what  with 
bugging  and  cu£Qn)^  the  townsman  in  another  hUf-mlnute 
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B  ntting  quietly  on  the  pavement  v/iih  hia  back  against  the 
WEkU,  hia  anamj  aquaring  in  front  of  liim,  and  daring  him  to 
renew  the  combat.  "  Get  up,  you  coward ;  get  up,  I  say, 
you  coward  !  He  won't  get  up,"  aaid  the  little  man,  eagerly 
tumiug  to  the  Captain.     "  Shall  I  give  hirn  a  kick  1 " 

"  No,  let  the  cur  alone,"  replied  Jerria.  "  Now,  do  any 
more  of  you  want  to  fight  1  Come  ou,  like  men,  one  at  a 
time,     m  light  any  man  is  the  crowd." 

Wliether  the .  challenge  would  have  be«a  answered  must 
rest  uncertain ;  for  now  the  crowd  began  to  look  back,  and 
ft  cry  arose,  "  Here  they  are,  proctora  !  now  they'll  run." 

"  So  we  muBl,  by  Jove,  Brown,"  aaid  the  Captain.  "  What'a 
your  college  1 "  to  the  little  hero. 

"  Pembroke." 

"  Cut  away,  then  ;  your  close  at  home ;" 

"Very  woU,  if  I  must :  good  night,"  and  away  went  the 
small  man  as  faat  aa  he  had  come  ;  and  it  has  never  been 
neard  that  he  came  to  further  grief  or  performed  other  feats 
that  night. 

"  Hang  it,  don't  let^a  run,"  said  Drysdale. 

"  Is  it  the  proctors  1 "  said  Tom.     "  I  can't  see  them." 

"Mark  the  blooJy-faced  one;  kick  him  over,"  sang  out  a 
voice  in  the  crowd 

"  Thank'ee,"  said  Tom,  savagely.      "  Let's  have  one  rush  at 

"  Look  I  there's  the  proctor's  cap  juat  tlirough  them  ;  come 
along,  boys — well,  stay  if  you  like,  and  be  ruaticated,  I'm 
off; "  and  away  went  Jervia,  and  the  next  moment  Tom  and 
Dryadale  followed  the  good  example,  and,  as  they  had  to  run, 
made  the  best  oae  of  their  legs,  and  in  two  minutes  were  well 
ahead  of  their  pursuers.  Thay  turned  a  comer;  "Here, 
Broiwn  I  alight  in  this  pubhc,  cut  in,  and  it's  all  right." 
Next  moment  they  were  in  the  dark  passage  of  a,  quiet  little 
inn,  and  heard  with  a  chuckle  part  of  the  orowit  scurry  by 
the  door  in  pursuit,  while  they  themselves  suddenly  apjieared 
in  the  neat  Little  bar,  to  the  no  small  astonishment  of  its 
occupants.  These  were  a  stout  elderly  woman  in  apectaclea, 
who  was  atitching  away  at  plain  work  in  an  arm-choir  on  onb 
side  of  the  fire  ;  the  foreman  of  one  of  the  great  boat-builders, 
who  sat  opposite  her,  smoking  his  pipe,  with  a  long  glass  ol 
dear  ale  at  his  elbow;  and  a  bright-eyed,  neat-handed  barmaid, 
who  was  leaning  against  the  t^ble,  uid  talking  to  the  others  as 
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The  old  lady  dropjied  her  work,  the  barmaid  turned  roand 
with  a  start  nnd  little  ejaculation,  and  the  foremBn  stared 
with  all  hiB  eyes  ibr  a  moment,  and  then,  jumping  np,  eZ' 
claimed — 

"  Bless  UB,  if  it  isn't  Muetor  Drysdale  and  Muster  Brown, 
of  Ambroae'H,  Why  what's  the  matter,  eir  1  Muster  Brown, 
you  be  all  covered  wi'  biood,  sir." 

"  Oh  dear  me  1  poor  young  gontleraan  I "  cried  the  hostess : 
— "  Here,  Patty,  tun  and  tell  Diek  to  go  for  the  doctor,  and 
get  tlie  best  room  " — 

"  'Sq,  pleaflB  don't  J  it's  nothing  at  all,"  interrupted  Tom, 
laughing ; — "  a  basin  of  cold  water  and  a  towel,  if  you  please, 
Iklisa  Fatty,  and  I  Bhall  be  quite  pi'esentahle  in  a  minula  I'm 
very  sony  to  have  frightened  you  all" 

Drysdale  joined  in  assurances  that  it  was  nothing  but  a 
little  of  his  friend's  "claret,"  which  he  woidd  be  all  the 
better  for  losing,  and  watched  with  an  envious  eye  the  in- 
terest depicted  in  Patty's  pretty  face,  as  she  hurried  in  with 
a  basin  of  &eah  pumped  water,  and  held  the  towel.  Tom 
bathed  hia  faee,  and  very  soon  was  as  respectable  a  member 
of  society  as  usual,  save  for  a  slight  swelling  on  one  side  of 
his  nose. 

Dtysdale  meantime — seated  on  the  table — had  been  ex- 
plaining the  circumstances  to  the  landlady  and  the  tbreman. 
"  And  now,  ma'am,"  said  he,  as  Tom  joined  them  and  seated 
himself  on  a  vacant  chair,  "  I'm  sure  you  must  draw  famous 


—that's  my  ostler,  sir — is  as 
We  always  brews  at  home. 


"  Indeed,  sir,  I  think  Dick — 
good  a  brewer  as  is  in  the  town, 
air,  and  I  hope  always  shall." 

"  Quite  right,  mu'am,  quite  right,"  said  Diysdale  ;  "  and  1 
don't  tluidc  we  can  do  better  than  follow  Jem  hera  Let  ub 
have  a  jug  of  the  same  ale  as  he  is  drinking.  And  you'll 
take  a  glass  with  us,  Jem  1  or  will  you  have  spirits  1 " 

Jem  was  for  another  glass  of  nle,  and  bore  witness  to  its 
being  the  beat  in  Oxford,  and  Putty  drew  the  ale,  and  sup- 
plied two  more  long  glasses,  Drysdale,  with  apologies,  produced 
his  cigar-case  ;  and  Jem,  under  the  influence  of  the  ale  and 
H  lirst-rate  Havannah  (fur  which  he  deserted  his  pipe,  though 
3  did  not  enjoy  it  half  as  much),  volunteered  to  go  and 
e  the  yard  and  conduct  them  safely  back  to  college.  This 
^ar  was  of  course  politely  declined,  and  then,  Jem's  tuMU 
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^^tsr  "beA  having  como,  he,  bf^ing  a  methodical  man,  aa  became  ^^^^| 
hia  position,  departed,  and  left  our  two  young  frieads  in  siile  ^^^^H 
possefsion  of  the  bar.  If^utbing  could  have  suited  the  two  ^^^^H 
young  gentleiuen  better,  and  they  set  Eo  work  to  moke  them.  ^^^^H 
selves  agreeable.  They  listened  with  lively  interest  <o  the 
landlady's  statement  of  the  difhcultiea  of  a  widow  woman  in 
a  house  like  hers,  and  to  her  praises  of  hor  factotum  Dick 
and  her  niece  Patty.  They  applauded  her  resolution  of  not 
bringing  up  her  two  bojs  in  the  publican  line,  though  they 
could  offer  no  very  available  answer  to  her  appeals  for 
advice  aa  to  what  trade  they  should  be  put  to  ;  all  trades  were 
BO  full,  and  things  were  not  as  they  used  to  be.  The  one 
thing,  apparently,  which  was  wanting  to  the  happiness  of 
Dry^ale  at  Oxford,  was  the  iliscovery  of  such  beer  aa  he  had 
lit  last  found  at  "The  Choughs."  Dick  was  to  come  up  to 
St.  Ambrose's  the  first  tbiitg  in  the  morning  aud  carry  oQ"  hia 
barrel,  which  would  never  contain  in  future  any  other  liquid.  ■ 
At  last  that  worthy  appeared  in  the  bar  to  know  when  he  ] 
waa  to  shut  up,  and  was  sent  out  by  hia  mistress  to  see  that  ' 
the  street  was  clear,  for  which  service  he  received  a  shilling, 
though  his  ofier  of  escort  was  declined.  And  so,  after  paying 
in  a  splendid  manner  for  their  entertainment  they  found 
themselves  in  the  street,  and  set  off  for  college,  agreeing  on 
the  way  that  "The  Chougba"  waa  a  great  find,  the  old  lady 
the  beet  old  soul  in  the  world,  and  Patty  the  prettiest  girl  in 
Oxford.  They  found  the  streets  quiet,  and  walking  quickly 
along  them,  knocked  at  the  college  gates  at  half-past  eleven. 
The  stout  porter  received  them  with  a  long  face. 

"  Senior  proctor's  sent  down  here  an  hour  bock,  gentlemen,  | 
to  find  whether  you  waa  in  coUego,"  ] 

"  You  don't  mean  that,  porter  )  How  kind  of  him  1  What  | 
did  you  aay  1"  I 

"Said  1  didn't  know,  sir;  but  the  marshal  said,  if  you  I 
come  in  after,  thai  you  was  to  go  to  the  aenior  proctor's  at  T 
half-past  nine  to-morrow."  I 

"  Send  my  compliments  to  the  senior  proctor,"  said  Drysdale,  j 
"and  aay  I  have  a  very  particular  engagement  to-morrnw  . 
morning,  which  will  prevent  my  having  the  pleasure  of  calling    I 


"  Very  good,  air,"  said  the  porter,  giving  a  little  dry  chuckle, 
and  tapping  the  keys  against  his  leg  j  "  only  perhaps  you 
wouldn't  mind  writing  him  a  note,  sir,  as  he  is  rather  a  parti- 
culai  gentleman." 

"  Didn't  tie  send  after  any  one  else  1  "  said  Tom. 

"Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Jervis,  sir." 

"  Wdl,  and  what  abuut  him  I  " 
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Oh,  BIT,  Mr.  Jervia  !  an  old  hand,  air.  Ha'd  heeu  in  g&tw 
a  long  time,  sir,  when  the  marahal  iiaiae." 

'  The  Bly  old  heggar  ! "  said  Drjsdalo,  "  good  nighty  porter , 
mind  f  on  Bend  taj  message  to  the  proctor.  If  he  U  set  on 
seeing  me  to-morrow,  you  can  say  that  he  will  find  a  broiled 
chicken  and  a  hand  at  picquet  in  my  rooms,  if  he  likea  to 
drop  in  to  lunch." 

The  porter  looked  after  them  for  a  moment,  and  then  retired 
to  his  deep  old  chair  in  the  lodge,  pulled  liis  night-cap  over  his 
ears,  put  up  his  feet  before  the  fire  on  a  high  stool,  and  folded 
his  hands  on  his  lap.  "  The  most  irapidenteat  thing  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  is  a  gen' 1' man-commoner  in  his  first  year," 
soliloquized  the  Uttle  man.  "  'Twould  ha'  done  that  one  a 
sight  of  good,  now,  if  he'd  got  a  good  hiding  in  the  street 
to-night  But  he's  better  than  most  on  'em,  too,"  he  went 
on ;  "  unuonunon  free  with  his  tongue,  but  just  as  free  with 
his  arf-soveroigna.  Well,  I'm  not  going  to  peach  if  the  proctor 
don't  send  again  in  the  morning.  That  sort's  good  for  the 
collie  ;  makes  things  brisk  ;  has  his  win  from  town,  and 
don't  keep  no  keys.  I  wonder,  now,  if  my  Peter's  been  out 
a  fighting  I  He's  pretty  nigh  as  hard  to  manage,  is  that  boy, 
as  if  he  was  at  college  hissolf." 

And  so,  muttering  over  his  domestic  and  profesaiona] 
griSTances,  the  small  janitor  composed  himself  to  a  nap.  I 
may  add,  parenthetically,  tlmt  hia  hopeful  Peter,  a  precoeioas 
youth  of  seventeen,  scout's  boy  on  No.  3  Staircase  of  St. 
Ambrose's  College,  was  represented  in  the  hoot  cleaning  and 
errand  line  by  a  substitute  for  soma  days  ;  and  when  he 
returned  to  duty  was  minus  a  front  tooth. 

"  What  fools  we  were  not  to  stick  to  the  Captain.  I  wonder 
what  we  shall  get,"  said  Tom,  who  was  troubled  in  his  mind 
at  the  proctor's  message,  and  not  gifted  naturally  with  the 
recklesauess  and  contempt  of  authority  which  in  Drysdale'a 
case  approached  the  sublime, 

"  Who  cares  I  I'll  be  bound,  now,  the  old  fox  came  straight 
home  to  earth.      Let's  go  and  knock  bini  up." 

Tom  as&ented,  for  he  was  anxious  to  consult  Jervis  as  to 
hia  proceodinga  in  the  morning  ;  so  they  soon  found  them- 
selves drumming  at  his  oak,  which  was  opened  shortly  by 
' '  the  stroke  "  in  an  old  boating-jacket.  They  followed  him  in. 
At  one  end  of  his  table  stood  his  tea-aervice  and  the  remains 
of  his  commons,  which  the  scout  had  not  cleared  away ;  at 
the  other,  open  books,  note-hooka,  and  maps  showed  that  the 
Captain  read,  as  he  rowed,  "  hard  alL" 

"  Well,  are  you  two  only  just  in  )" 

"Only  jaa%  my  Captain,"  answered  Diysdala 
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Huve  you  been  well  thrashed,  then  I  Yoa  don't  look 
much  damage  J." 

"  Wr  lire  innocent  of  figlit  since  your  audden  departure — 
flight,  shall  I  call  it  1— ray  Captain." 

"  Where  have  you  been  1" 

"  Where  !  why  in  the  paiBgon  of  all  pothousea  ;  snug  little 
bar  with  red  curtains  ;  stout  old  benevolent  female  in  epeo- 

'ea  ;  barmaid  a  houri  j  and  for  malt,  the  most  touching 
in  Oxford — home-brewed,  too,  wasn't  it.  Brown  I" 
Tes,  the  beer  was  undeniable,"  said  Tom. 
"Well,  and  you  dawdlsd  there  till  now !"  said  Jorvia. 
Even  BO.     What  with  mobs  that  wouldn't  fight  Jair,  and 
and  captains  who  would  run  away,  and  proctors  and  ti:Arahalfl 
who  would  interfere,  we  were  '  perfectly  disgusted  with  the 
whole  proceedings,'  as  the  Scotchnian  said  when  he  was  een- 
tenced  to  be  hanged." 

"  Well  !  Heaven,  they  aay,  protects  children,  sailors,  and 
drunken  men ;  and  whatever  answers  fo  Heaven  in  the 
academical  system  protflcta  freshnien,"  remarked  Jervis. 

"  Not  UH,  at  any  rate,"  said  Tom,  "  for  we  are  to  go  to  the 
proctor  to-morrow  morning." 

"  What,  did  he  catch  jou  in  your  famous  public  1 " 

"  No  ;  the  marahal  came  roimd  lo  the  porter's  lodge,  asked 
if  we  were  in,  and  left  word  that,  if  we  were  not,  we  were  to 
go  to  him  in  the  morning.     Tlie  porter  told  us  just  now  as 

"Pshaw,"  said  the  Captain,  with  disgust;  "now  you'll 
both  be  gated  probably,  and  the  whole  crew  will  be  thrown 
out  of  gear.  Why  couldn't  jou  have  come  home  when  I 
did  J " 

"  We  do  not  propose  to  attend  the  levee  of  that  excellent 
person  in  office  to-morrow  morning,"  said  Drysdale.  "  Ha 
wiil  forj;et  all  about  it.  Old  Copas  won't  say  a  word — catch 
him.     He  gets  too  much  out  of  me  for  that" 

"  Well,  you'll  see  ;  I'll  hack  the  proctor's  memory." 

"But,  Captain,  what  are  you  going  to  standi" 

"  Stand  I  nothing,  unlesa  you  like  a  cap  of  cold  toa.  You'll 
get  no  wine  or  spirits  here  at  this  time  of  night,  and  the 
buttery  is  sbuL  liesides,  you've  had  quite  as  much  beer  aa 
ia  good  for  you  at  your  paragon  public." 

"Come,  now,  Captain,  just  two  glasses  of  sherry,  and  I'll 
pttuniae  to  go  to  bed," 

"Not  a  thimbleful." 

P  You  old  tyrant ! "  said  Itrysdalo,  hopping  oif  his  perch 

"  8  elbow  of  the  aofu.     "  Come  along.  Brown,  let's  %a  asi4 

'  iTMmA  mpper,  and  a  hand  atY&n  John.    ThBttfa 
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to  be  some  going  up  my  staircase ;  or,  at  any  rate,-  there's  a 
cool  bottle  of  claret  in  my  rooms." 

"Stop  and  have  a  talk,  Brown,"  said  the  Captain,  and 
prevailed  against  Drysdale,  who,  after  another  attempt  to 
draw  Tom* off,  departed  on  his  quest  for  drink  and  cards. 

"  He'lf  never  do  for  the  boat,  I'm  afraid,"  said  the  Captain  ; 
^  with  his  rascally  late  hours,  and  drinking,  and  eating  all  sorts 
of  trash.    It*s  a  pity,  too,  for  he*s  a  pretty  oar  for  his  weight." 

"  He  is  such  uncommon  good  company,  too,"  said  Tom. 

"  Yes  ;  but  I'll  tell  you  what.  He's  just  a  leetle  too  good 
company  for  you  and  me,  or  any  fellows  who  mean  to  take  a 
degree.  Let's  see,  this  is  only  his  third  term  1  I'll  give  him, 
perhaps,  two  more  to  make  the  place  too  hot  to  hold  him. 
Take  my  word  for  it,  he'll  never  get  to  his  little-go." 

**  It  will  be  a  great  pity,  then,"  said  Tom. 

"  So  it  will  But  after  all,  you  see,  what  does  it  matter  to 
him  ]  He  gets  rusticated ;  takes  his  name  off  with  a  flourish 
of  trumpets — what  then?  He  falls  back  on  5fi00l.  a  year 
in  land,  and  a  good  accumulation  in  consols ;  runs  abroad, 
or  lives  in  town  for  a  year.  Takes  the  hounds  when  he  comes 
of  age,  or  is  singled  out  by  some  discerning  constituency,  and 
sent  to  make  laws  for  his  country,  having  spent  the  whole  of 
his  life  hitherto  in  breaking  all  the  laws  he  ever  came  under. 
You  and  I,  perhaps,  go  fooling  about  with  him,  and  get  rusti- 
cated. We  make  our  friends  miserable.  We  can't  take  our 
names  off,  but  have  to  come  cringing  back  at  the  end  of  our 
year,  mai'ked  men.  Keep  our  tails  between  our  legs  for  tlie 
rest  of  our  time.  Lose  a  year  at  our  professions,  and  most 
likely  have  the  slip  casting  up  against  us  in  one  way  or  another 
for  the  next  twenty  years.  It's  like  the  old  story  of  the  giant 
and  the  dwarf,  or  like  fighting  a  sweep,  or  any  other  one- 
sided business." 

"  But  I'd  sooner  have  to  fight  my  own  way  in  the  world 
after  all  ;  wouldn't  you  1 "  said  Tom. 

"H — m — m  !•"  said  the  Captain,  throwing  himself  back  in 
the  chair,  and  smiling  ;  "  can't  answer  off  hand.  I'm  a  third- 
year  man,  and  begin  to  see  the  other  side  rather  clearer  than 
I  did  when  I  was  a  freshman  like  you.  Three  years  at  Oxford, 
my  boy,  will  teach  you  something  of  what  rank  and  money 
count  for,  if  they  teach  you  nothing  else." 

"  Why  here's  the  Captain  singing  the  same  song  as  Hardy,* 
thought  Tom. 

"  So  you  two  have  to  go  to  the  proctor  to-morrow  f  " 

«  Yes." 

"Shall  you gDl     Drysdale  won't." 

"  Oi  course  1  shall     It  seems  to  me  childish  not  to  go ; 
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if  I  wure  back  in  tho  luwet  achool  again.  To  tell  you  th« 
truth,  Ihe  being  Bent  for  isn't  plcAsuut ;  but  the  other  I 
couldn't  atand." 

"  Well,  I  Uon't  feel  imything  of  that  sort  But  I  think 
you're  right  on  the  whole.  The  chances  are  that  he'll  ro 
member  your  name,  and  send  for  you  again  if  you  don't  go 
and  then  you'll  be  worse  oE" 

"  You  don't  think  he'll  rusticate  us,  or  anything  of  that  BOrt  t' 
Eaid  Tom,  who  had  felt  horrible  twinges  at  tho  Captain' 
picture  of  the  clTeets  of  rastiuntioD  on  ordinary  mortals. 

"  No  ;  not  unless  he's  in  a  very  hod  humour.  I  was  caugli 
throe  times  in  one  night  in  my  freshman's  term,  and  only  go 
an  imposition." 

"Then  I  don't  care,"  said  Tom.  "  But  it's  a  bore  to  baT»] 
been  caught  in  so  seedy  an  affair ;  if  it  had  been  a  teal  good^^ 
row,  one  wouldn't  have  minded  so  much." 

"  Why,  what  did  you  expect  1     It  was  neither  better 
worse  than  the  common  run  of  suck  things." 

"  Well,  but  throe  parts  of  the  civiwd  were  boya." 

"  So  they  are  always — or  nine  times  out  of  ten  at  any  rate." 

"  But  there  was  no  real  fighting  :  at  least,  I  only  know  I 
got  noxia." 

"  Tliere  isn't  any  real  fightmg,  i 

"  WTiat  is  there,  then  I " 

"  Why,  something  of  this  sort 
boys,  full  of  sauuiness,  loitering 

corner.  Enter  two  freshmen,  full  of  dignity  and  bad  wiu& 
Explosion  of  inflammable  material.  Freshmen  mobbed  into 
High-street  or  Broad  street,  whore  the  tables  are  turned  by 
the  gathering  of  many  more  ireelimen,  and  ttie  mob  of  town 
boys  quietly  subsides,  puts  its  hands  in  its  pockets,  and  ceusna 
to  shout  'Town,  town  I'  The  triumphant  freshmen  march 
up  and  down  for  perhaps  half  an  hour,  shouting  '  Gown, 
l^wn  ! '  and  looking  furious,  but  not  half  sorry  tliat  the  mob 
vanishes  like  mist  at  their  approach.  Then  come  the  proctors, 
who  hunt  down,  and  brcik  up  tho  gown  in  soiuo  half-hour  or 
hour.  Tho  '  town '  again  marches  about  in  the  ascendant, 
and  mobs  the  scattered  froslimen,  whcrevor  they  can  be  caught 
in  very  small  numbers." 

"  But  with  all  your  chalf  about  freshmen,  Captain,  you  were 
in  it  yourself  .to-night ;  come  now." 

^  Of  course,  I  hud  to  look  after  you  two  boys." 

f  But  you  didn't  know  we  were  in  it  when  ji.a 
1  was  sure  to  find  some  of  you.     Besidoa,  I'U  bthnvi. 
I  Me*  to  (jo  in  vhile  tiiMe'a  any  cliancB  ol  %  lea^  tcw 


a  you  call  it,  nine  times  out! 


B  shopboys,  or 
1  out-of-the-way  street  ■ 
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you  call  it,  and  so  gets  proctorized  in  one's  old  age  for  one'i 
patriotism." 

"  Were  you  ever  in  a  real  row  t "  said  Tom. 

"  Yea,  once,  about  a.  year  ago.  The  fighting  cumbers  were 
about  equal,  and  the  town  all  grown  men,  labourers  and 
niwjhanica.  It  was  desperate  bard  work,  none  of  your  shout- 
ing and  promenading.  That  Hardy,  one  of  our  Bible  clerks, 
fought  hke  a  Paladin  ;  I  know  I  Bhifted  a  feliow  in  corduroya 
on  to  him,  wliom  I  had  found  au  uncommon  tough  customer, 
and  never  felt  better  pleased  in  my  hfe  than  when  I  saw  the 
light  glance  on  his  hobnails  as  he  went  over  iutu  the  gutter 
two  minutes  afterwards.  It  Inflted,  perhaps,  ten  minutes,  and 
both  aides  were  very  glad  to  draw  off." 

"But,  of  course,  you  licked  theml  " 

"  We  aaid  we  did." 

"  Well,  I  bohoTO  that  »  gentleman  will  always  hek  in  a  fau 
fight" 

"  Of  course  you  do,  it's  the  orthodox  belief." 

"  But  don't  you ) " 

"  Yes  ;  if  he  is  as  big  and  strong,  snd  knows  how  to  fight 
Bs  well  as  the  other.  The  odds  are  that  he  cores  a  little  more 
for  giving  in,  and  that  will  pull  him  through." 

"  That  isn't  saying  much,  though." 

"  No,  but  it's  quite  as  much  as  is  true.  I'll  tell  you  what 
it  is,  I  think  just  tliis,  that  we  are  generally  better  in  the 
fighting  way  than  shopkeepers,  clerks,  flunkies,  and  all  fellows 
who  don't  work  hard  with  their  bodies  all  day.  But  the 
moment  you  come  to  the  real  hard-fistod  fellow,  used  to  nine 
or  ten  hours'  work  a  day,  he's  a  cruel  hard  customer.  Take 
seventy  or  eighty  of  them  at  hai>!ifizard,  the  first  you  meet, 
and  turn  them  into  St.  Ambrose  any  morning — hy  night  I 
take  it  they  would  be  lords  of  this  venerable  establishniGiit 
if  we  had  to  fight  for  the  possession  ;  except,  perhaps,  fot 
that  Hardy- — he's  one  of  a  thousand,  and  was  bom  for  a 
tighting  man  ;  perhaps  he  might  pull  ua  through." 

"  \Vby  don't  you  try  him  in  the  boat  I " 

"  Miller  manages  all  that  I  spoke  to  him  about  it  after 
that  row,  but  he  said  that  Hardy  bail  refused  to  subscribe  to 
the  dub,  said  he  couldn't  afibrd  it,  or  something  of  the  sort 
I  don't  see  why  that  need  matter,  myself,  but  I  suppose,  as 
we  have  rules,  we  ought  to  stick  to  them." 

"  Ifs  a  great  pity  though,     I  know  Hardy  well,  and  you 

m't  think  what  a  fine  fellow  he  IB." 

"  I'm  sure  of  that.     I  tried  to  know  him,  and  we  don't  get 

I  badly  as  speaking  acquaintance.  But  he  seems  a  queer, 
^  tnlitaij  bird." 
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Twelve  o'clock  etrur.k ;  so  Tom  wished  the  Captain  good 
nigbt  and  depnrttd,  mmiitutiii(,'  much  on  wLat  lie  Laii  lieard 
and  seen.  The  vision  of  torrilic  single  combats,  in  which  the 
descendant  of  a  hundred  earl^  polishes  off  the  huge  repre- 
sentative of  the  masses  in  the  most  finished  style,  without  a 
scratch  on  his  own  aristocratic  features,  had  faded  from  his  ' 
mind. 

Ho  went  to  bed  that  night,  fairlj  sickened  with  bis  ex- 
perience  of  a  town  and  gown  row,  and  with  a  nasty  taste  in 
his  moutli.  But  he  felt  much  pleaseil  at  having  drawn  out 
the  Captain  so  complotely.  For  "the  stroke"  was  in  general  a 
man  of  marvellous  few  words,  having  many  better  uses  than 
talking  to  put  his  breath  to. 

Next  morning  bo  attended  at  the  proctor's  rooms  at  the 
appointed  time,  not  without  some  feeling  of  shame  at  having 
to  do  BO ;  which,  however,  wore  otf  when  he  found  some  dozen 
men  of  other  colleges  waiting  abont  on  the  same  errand  as 
hiniaelf  In  his  turn  he  was  ushered  in,  and,  as  he  stooil  by 
the  door,  had  time  to  look  the  great  man  over  as  he  snt  making 
a  note  of  the  case  he  had  just  disposed  of  The  inspection 
was  reassuring.  The  proctor  was  a  gentlemanly,  straight- 
forward-looking man  of  about  thirty,  not  at  all  donnish,  and 
his  address  answered  to  bis  af^enrance. 

"  Mr.  Brown,  of  St.  Ambrose's,  1  think,"  ha  said. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  I  sent  you  to  jout  collage  yesterday  evening ;  did  you  go 
stiaight  home  1 " 

"  No,  sir." 

"  How  was  that,  Sfr.  Brown  1 " 

Tom  made  no  answer,  and  the  proctor  looked  at  him  steadily 
for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  repeated, 

"How  was  that!" 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Tom,  "1  don't  mean  to  say  I  was  going 
straight  to  college,  but  I  should  have  been  in  long  before  you    ■ 
sent,  only  I  fell  in  with  the  mob  again,  and  then  there  was  a 
Ciy  that  you  were  coming.      And  so — "     He  paused. 

"  Well,"  said  the  proctor,  with  a  grim  sort  of  curl  about 
the  comers  of  bis  mouth. 

"  Wliy,  I  ran  away,  and  turned  into  the  first  .place  wliich 
was  open,  and  stopped  till  tiie  streets  were  quiet," 

"  A  public  bouse,  I  suppose." 

"Yes,  sir;  'The  Choughs.'" 

Tlio  proctor  conBidered  a  minute,  and  again  scrutinixed 
Tom's  look  and  manner,  which  certainly  were  Htwigbtforwanl, 
«nd  without  any  tmge  of  cringing  or  insoleiiuo. 

"How  long  have  yoa  been  up  I " 
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"  This  is  my  second  term,  sir." 

*'  You  have  never  been  sent  to  me  before,  I  think  1 " 

"  Never,  sir." 

"  Well,  T  can't  overlook  this,  as  you  yourself  confess  to  a 
direct  act  of  disobedience.  You  must  write  me  out  200  lines 
of  VirgiL  And  now,  Mr.  Brown,  let  me  advise  you  to  keep  out 
of  these  disi-eputable  street  quarrels  in  future.  Good  morning." 

Tom  hurried  away,  wondering  what  it  would  feel  like  to 
be  writing  out  Yir^  again  as  a  punishment  at  his  time  of 
life,  but  glad  above  measure  that  the  proctor  had  asked  him 
no  questions  about  his  companion.  That  hero  was,  of  course, 
mightily  tickled  at  the  result,  and  seized  the  occasion  to 
lecture  Tom  on  his  future  conduct,  holding  himself  up  as  a 
hving  example  of  the  benefits  which  were  sure  to  accrue  to 
a  man  who  never  did  anything  he  was  told  to  do.  The  sound- 
ness of  his  reasoning,  however,  was  somewhat  shaken  by  the 
dean,  who,  on  that  same  afternoon,  managed  to  catch  him  in 
quad ;  and,  carrying  him  of£f  discoursed  with  him  concerning 
his  various  and  systematic  breaches  of  discipline,  pointed  out 
to  him  that  he  had  already  made  such  good  use  of  his  time 
that  if  he  were  to  be  discommonsed  for  three  more  days  he 
would  lose  his  term  ;  and  then  took  off  his  cross,  gave  him  a 
book  of  Virgil  to  write  out,  and  gated  him  iox  a  fortnight 
.  after  halL  Drysdale  sent  out  his  scout  to  order  his  punish- 
ment as  he  might  have  ordei*ed  a  waistcoat,  presented  old 
Copas  with  a  half-sovereign,  and  then  dismissed  punishment 
and  gating  from  his  mind.  He  cultivated  with  great  success 
the  science  of  mental  gymnastics,  or  throwing  everything 
tlie  least  unpleasant  off  his  mind  at  once.-  And  no  doubt 
it  is  a  science  worthy  of  all  cultivation,  if  one  desires  to  lead 
a  comfortable  life.  It  gets  hai-der,  however,  as  the  years 
roll  over  us,  to  attain  to  any  satisfactory  proficiency  in  it ;  so 
that  it  should  be  mastered  as  early  in  life  as  may  be. 

The  town  and  gown  row  was  the  talk  of  the  college  for  the 
ntsxt  week.  Tom,  of  course,  talked  much  about  it,  like  his 
neighbours,  and  confided  to  one  and  another  the  Captain's 
heresies.  They  were  all  incredulous  ;  for  no  one  had  ever 
heard  him  talk  as  much  in  a  term  as  Tom  reported  him  to 
have  done  on  this  one  evening. 

So  it  was  resolved  that  he  should  be  taken  to  task  on  the 
subject  on  the  first  opportunity ;  and,  as  nobody  was  afraid  of 
him,  there  was  no  ditficulty  in  finding  a  man  to  bell  the  cat 
Accordingly,  at  the  next  wine  of  the  boating  set,  the  Captain 
had  scarcely  entered  when  he  was  assailed  by  the  host  with — 
"  Jervis,  Brown  says  you  don't  believe  a  gentleman  can  lick 
a  cad,  unless  he  is  the  biggest  and  stiongjaat  of  the  two." 
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The  Captain,  wlio  hatod  eoDiing  out  with  hia  heliefa,  ehrngged 
his  slioiiJders,  eipped  hia  wiiie,  and  tried  to  tiim  tke  subject 
But,  seeing  that  they  were  nil  lient  on  drawing  him  oul,  he 
was  nut  the  man  to  run.  irom  his  guns  ;  and  so  said  quietly, 

■*  No  more  I  do." 

Notwithstanding  the  reverence  in  which  Le  was  held,'ihia 
saying  conld  not  be  allowed  to  pass,  and  a  dozen  voiues  were 
Lnettuitly  raieed,  aad  &  dozen  autlieiitiu  stories  lolil  to  confute 
him.     He  listened  patiently,  and  then,  seeing  he  was  in  foi 

"■■"'■''.. 

"  Neyor  mind  fighting.  Try  Romothing  else  ;  cricket,  for  J 
instance.  The  players  generally  beat  the  gentlemoii,  don't  l 
thuyl" 

"  Yea  ;  but  they  are  profeKiioaals." 
"Well,  and  wo  don't  often  get  a  uaivcreity  < 
van  beat  the  watermen } " 
"  Profeaeionals  again." 
"  I  believe  the  markers  are  the  beat  tennis-players,  ain'd 
theyl"  persevered  the  Cuplain;  "and  I  generally  find  keepeWT 
and  huntsmen  shooting  and  riding  better  than  their  masters, 
don't  you  I " 

"  But  that's  nut  fair.  All  the  cases  yon  |mt  are  those  of 
men  who  have  nothing  else  to  do,  who  live  by  the  things 
which  gentlemen  only  take  up  for  ])lenBure." 

"  I  only  say  that  the  cods,  as  yon  call  theni,  manage,  si 
liuw  or  another,  to  do  them  best,"  said  the  Captain. 

"  How  about  the  army  and  nnvyl  The  officers  always lead."^ 

"  Well,  there  they're  all  professionals,  at  any  rate,"  said  the 

Captain.    "  I  admit  tliiit  the  otfiueva  lend  ;  but  the  men  follow 

pretty  close.     And  in  a  forlorn  hope  there  are  fifty  r 

one  ollicer,  after  alL" 

"  But  they  must  he  led.  The  men  will  never  go  without 
on  olH^ier  to  lead-" 

"  It's  the  offiuera'  business  to  lead,  I  know;  and  they  do 
it.  But  you  won't  find  the  best  judges  talking  as  if  the  men 
wanted  much  loading.  Read  Napier ;  the  finest  story  ii 
book  is  of  the  sergeant  who  gave  hia  life  for  his  buy  ofE 
— yonr  namesake,  Brown — at  the  Cou." 

"  Well,  I  never  thought  to  hoar  you  crying  down  gentlaf 

"  Fm  not  crying  down  gentlemen,"  said  the  Captain. 
oidy  say  that  a  gentleman's  liesh  and  blood,  and  brains,  i 
juit  the  same,  and  no  hotter  than  another  man's.  lie  bos  a 
the  chancivs  on  hia  side  in  the  way  of  training,  and  pr 
F  all  the  prizes  ;  so  it  would  be  hai'd  if  he  didn't  do  i 
^  batter  Uum  poor  men.     But  gWe  them  \Aui  c' 
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traming,  and  they  will  tread  oa  his  heels  soon  enough.  That's 
all  I  say," 

That  was  all,  certainly,  that  the  Captain  eaid,  and  then 
relopaed  into  hia  usual  good-tempered  nionoByllahic  slate ; 
from  which  all  the  eager  talk  of  the  men,  who  took  up  the 
cudgels  naturally  enough  for  their  own  class,  and  tallced  them- 
selvee  hefote  the  wine  broke  up  into  a  renewed  consuiouancss 
of  their  natural  superiority,  failed  again  to  rouse  him. 

This  was,  in  fact,  the  Captain's  weak  point,  if  he  had  one. 
He  had  strong  heliefs  himself ;  one  of  the  strongest  of  which 
was,  tiat  nobody  could  be  taught  anything  except  by  his  own 
experience ;  so  be  never,  or  very  rarely,  exercised  his  own 
personal  influence,  but  just  quietly  went  hie  own  way,  and 
let  other-  men  go  theirs.  Another  of  his  beliefs  was,  that 
there  was  no  man  or  thing  in  the  world  too  bad  to  be  tolerated ; 
laitlifully  acting  np  to  whicih  belief,  tlie  Captain  himself 
tolerated  persons  and  things  intolerable. 

Bearing  which  (acts  in  mind,  the  reader  will  easily  guess 
the  result  of  the  application  which  the  crew  duly  made  to 
him  the  day  after  Miller's  back  was  turned.  He  simply  said 
that  the  training  they  proposed  would  not  be  enough,  and 
that  he  himself  should  take  all  who  chose  to  go  down,  to 
Abingdon  twice  a  week.  From  that  time  there  were  many 
dafaultera  ;  and  the  spirit  of  Diogenes  groaned  within  him, 
as  day  after  day  the  crew  had  to  be  hlled  up  from  the  torpid 
or  by  watermen.  Drysdale  would  ride  down  to  Sandford, 
meeting  the  boat  on  its  way  up,  and  then  take  hia  place  for 
the  pull  up  to  Oxford,  while  his  groom  rode  bis  horse  up  to 
Folly  bridge  to  meet  him.  There  he  would  mount  again  and 
ride  off  to  Bullingdon,  or  to  the  Isis,  or  Quontin,  or  other 
social  meeting  equally  inimical  to  good  training.  Blake  often 
absented  himself  three  days  in  a  week,  and  other  men  onc6 

From  considering  which  facts,  Tom  came  to  understand 
the  ditference  between  his  two  heroes  ;  their  strong  likeness 
in  many  points  he  had  seen  from  the  first  They  were  alike 
in  truth  fulness,  bravery,  bodily  strength,  and  in  most  of  their 
opinions.  But  Jervia  worried  lumself  about  notlung,  and 
let  all  men  and  things  alone,  in  the  belief  that  the  world  was 
nut  going  so  very  wrong,  or  would  riglit  itself  somehow 
without  bim.  Hardy,  on  the  ether  baud,  was  consuming 
his  heart  over  evezything  that  seemed  to  him  to  be  going 
wrong  in  himself  and  round  about  him — in  the  college,  in 
Oxford,  in  England,  in  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  never  letting 
ilip  a  chance  of  trying  to  set  right,  here  a  thread,  and  there 
tiueaJ.    A  adf-^ueationing,  mudi-enduring  man;  n  slajrei 
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dragiMM  himself  and  one  with,  whom  you  could  uflt  liva 
much  without  getting  uucomfortahly  aware  of  the  dragona 
which  you  also  had  to  skj. 

What  wonder  that, 'apart  altogether  from  the  difference  in 
their  social  position,  the  one  man  waa  ever  hecoming  more  and 
more  popular,  while  the  other  was  left  mure  and  more  to 
himself.  Tiipre  ate  few  of  us  at  Oxford,  or  elsewhere,  who 
do  not  lite  to  see  a  man  living  a  brave  and  righteous  lifo,  eo 
long  as  he  keeps  clear  of  us  ;  and  Htill  fe\vcr  who  do  Ijko  to 
lie  in  constant  contact  with  one  who,  not  content  with  ao 
living  himself,  ia  alwajs  coming  across  them,  and  laying  hare 
to  them  their  own  faint- hearted ness,  and  sloth,  and  meanness. 
The  latter,  no  doubt,  inspires  the  deeper  feeling,  and  lays  hold 
with  a  firmer  grip  of  the  men  he  does  lay  hold  of,  hut  ttieyare 
few.  For  men  can't  keep  always  up  to  high  pressure  till 
they  have  found  firm  ground  to  bitiM  upon,  altogether  outside 
of  themselves  ;  and  it  is  hard  to  be  thankful  and  fair  to  those 
who  are  shoning  us  time  after  time  that  our  foothold  is 
nothing  but  shifting  sand. 

The  contrast  between  Jervis  and  Hardy  now  began  to  force 
itself  daily  more  and  more  on  our  hero's  attention.  From  tha 
night  of  the  town  and  gown  row,  "The  Chonglia,"  became  a 
regular  hamit  of  the  St.  Ambrose  crew,  who  were  taken  there 
under  the  guidanc*  of  Tom  and  Drysdale  the  next  day.  Not 
content  with  calling  there  on  hm  way  from  the  boats,  there 
was  seldom  an  evening  now  that  'fom  "did  not  manage  to  drop 
in  and  spend  an  hour  there. 

When  one  is  very  much  bent  on  doing  a  thing,  it  ia^enerally 
easy  enough  to  iind  very  good  reasons,  or  cxcusea  at  any  rate, 
for  it ;  and  whenever  any  doubts  crossed  Tom's  mind,  ha 
ailenced  them  by  the  reMection  that  the  time  he  spent  at 
"  The  Choughs  "  would  otherwise  have  been  devoted  to  wine 
parties  or  billiards  ;  and  it  waa  nnt  difficult  to  pomunde  him- 
self that  his  present  occupation  was  tha  more  wholesonie  of  the 
two.  He  could  not,  however,  feel  satisfied  till  he  had  mentioned 
liis  change  in  life  to  Hardy.  Tliia  he  found  ft  much  more 
embarrassing  matter  than  he  had  fancied  it  would  be.  liut, 
after  one  or  two  false  elarte,  be  managed  lo  got  out,  that 
he  had  found  the  best  glass  of  ale  in  Oxford,  at  a  quiet  little 
public  on  the  way  to  the  boats,  kept  by  tJie  most  perfe^it  of 
widows,  with  a  factotum  of  an  ostler,  who  was  a  regular 
charaeter,  and  that  he  went  there  most  evenings  for  an  hour 
or  80.     Wouldn't  Hardy  come  some  night  1 

No,  Hardy  couldn't  spare  the  time. 

Tom  felt  rather  relieved  at  this  answer  ;  hut,  nevertholeea, 
wrat  on  to  m^  the  excellenceof  the  ale  BS  ftftoUvHC  imftoaannA 
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"  I'don't  bnlieve  it's  half  so  good  aa  our  collog*  beer,  and 
m  be  bound  it'a  half  as  dear  again." 

"  Only  a  penny  a  pint  dearer,"  said  Tom,  "  that  won't  ruin 
yoTi, — ol]  t}iB  crew  go  there." 

"  If  1  wore  the  Captain,"  said  Hardy,  "  I  wouldn't  let  you 
run  about  drinking  ale  at  night  after  wine  paitieis.  Does  he 
know  about  it  1 " 

''Yes,  and  goes  there  himself  often  on  tho  way  from  the 
boats,"  aaJd  Tom. 

"And  at  night,  too  I"  said  Hardy, 

"No,"  aaid  Tom,  "but  I  don't  go  there  aflnir  drinking 
wine ;  I  haven't  been  to  a  wine  these  tea  days,  at  least  not  for 
more  than  five  minutes." 

"  Well,  sound  ale  is  better  tlian  Oxford  wine,"  said  Hardy. 
"  if  you  must  drink  something ; "  and  so  the  subject  droppeiL 

And  Tom  went  away  satiatied  that  Hardy  had  not  dis- 
approved of  his  new  habit  It  certainly  occurred  to  him 
that  he  had  oiuitted  all  mention  of  the  pretty  barmaid  in  his 
enumeration  of  the  attraction^  of  "  The  Choughs,"  but  this 
he  set  down  to  niera  accident ;  it  was  a  elip  which  he  would 
set  right  in  their  next  talk.  But  that  talk  never  came,  and 
the  subject  was  not  t^in  mentioned  between  thorn.  In  foCt, 
to  tell  the  truth,  Tom's  visits  to  his  friend's  room  in  the 
evenings  became  shorter  and  leas  irequent  as  "  The  Choughs  " 
absorbed  more  and  more  of  his  time.  He  made  excuses  to 
hmaolfj  that  Hardy  must  be  glad  of  more  time,  and  would  be 
only  boi'ed  if  he  kept  dro|iping  in  every  uigbt,  now  that  the 
examination  for  degree  waa  so  near  ;  that  he  was  sure  bo 
drove  Grey  away,  who  would  be  of  much  more  use  to  Hardy 
just  now.  These,  and  many  other  equally  plausible  reasons 
suggested  themselves  whenever  his  conscience  smote  him  foi 
hia  neglect,  as  it  did  not  seldom.  But  he  always  managed  to 
satisfy  himself  somehow,  (vithout  admitting  the  real  fact,  that 
these  viidts  were  no  longer  what  they  hud  been  to  him  ;  that 
ft  gulf  had  sprung  up,  and  was  widening  day  by  day  between 
him  and  the  only  friend  who  would  have  liad  the  courage 
and  honesty  to  tell  him  the  truth  about  his  new  pursuilw 
Meantime  Uurdy  was  much  i>aiued  at  the  change  in  Ilia  friend, 
trhteh  In  sa.w  quickly  enough,  and  often  thought  over  it  with 
a  sigh  aa  he  sat  at  his  solitary  tea.  He  set  it  down  to  hlB 
own  dulness,  to  the  number  of  new  friends  such  a  sociable 
fellow  as  Turn  was  sure  to  make,  and  who,  of  course,  would 
take  up  more  and  more  of  his  time ;  and,  if  he  felt  a  little 
jealous;  every  now  und  then,  put  it  resolutely  hack,  struggling 
to  think  no  evil,  oi  if  there  were  any,  to  lay  it  on  his  own 
,  Mboaldeia. 
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Cribbafsa  ia  &  most  virtuous  and  reepectable  game,  aud  yet 
scATColy,  one  voiiU  think,  puBeeBsiiig  in  itself  sufficient  attrac 
tions  ta  keep  a  young  gentleman  in  his  twentieth  year  tied  tc 
tlie  board,  and  going  through  the  <)unl»t  ralculation  night  after 
night  of  "  fifteen  two,  fifteen  four,  two  for  hia  noh,  and  one 
for  his  haala,"  The  old  landlady  of  "TheChougha"  liked 
nothing  bo  much  as  her  game  of  cribbnge  in  the  evenings, 
and  tlie  hoard  lay  ready  on  the  little  table  by  her  elbow  in 
the  co/y  tmr,  a  Bure  atepping-stone  to  her  good  gracee.  Tom 
somehow  became  on  enthusiast  ia  crihhage,  and  would  always 
loiter  behind  his  companions  fur  his  quint  game  ;  chatting 
pleasantly  while  the  old  lady  cut  and  abuiUed  the  dirty  pack, 
striving  keenly  for  the  nightly  stake  of  sixponco,  which  he 
seldom  failed  to  lose,  and  laughingly  wrangling  with  her  over 
the  last  points  in  the  game  which  decided  the  transfer  of  the 
two  fiixpences  (duly  posted  iu  the  snuffer-tray  beside  the 
cribbage-hoard)  into  his  waistcoat  pocket  or  her  bag,  until 
she  would  take  off  her  Bpnctacles  to  wipe  them,  and  sink  hack 
ill  tier  chnir  oxhausted  with  the  pleasing  excitement 

Such  an  odd  taste  as  it  seemed,  too,  a  bystander  might 
reasonably  have  thought,  when  be  might  have  been  emplo}mig 
his  time  bo  much  more  pleasantly  in  the  very  room.  For, 
flitting  in  and  out  of  the  bar  during  the  game,  and  every  now 
and  then  stooping  over  tlie  old  tad/s  Ehoulder  to  examine  hci 
band,  and  exchange  knowing  looks  with  her,  was  the  lithe 
little  figure  of  Miss  Patty,  with  her  oval  face,  and  merry  eyes, 
and  bright  brown  hair,  and  jaunty  little  cap,  with  &eah  blue 
ribbons  of  the  shade  of  the  St  Ambrose  coloura.  Howeyor, 
there  b  no  accounting  fur  tastes,  and  it  ia  fortunate  that  some 
like  apples  and  some  onions.  It  may  possibly  bo,  too,  that 
Miss  Patty  did  not  feel  herself  neglected,  or  did  not  care 
about  attention.  Perhaps  she  may  not  have  been  altogether 
unconscious  that  every  least  motion  and  word  of  hurs  was 
noticed,  even  when  the  game  was  at  its  keenest.  At  any  rate, 
it  was  clear  enough  that  she  and  Tom  were  on  Ibe  host  t«rmB, 
though  she  always  took  her  aunt's  part  vehemently  in  any 
little  dispute  which  arose,  and  sometimes  even  came  to  the 
rescue  at  the  end,  and  recaptured  the  vanished  sixpences  out 
of  the  WMDgful  grasp  whiiji  he  generally  laid  on  them  the 
moment  the  old  lady  hold  out  her  hand  oud  pronounced  the 
word  "  game."  One  knows  that  size  has  little  to  do  with 
HtTongth,  or  one  might  have  wondered  that  her  little  hands 
Bbotild  have  been  able  to  open  liis  fi.ngers  bo  surely  one  by 
on^  though  he  sei^mod  to  do  all  he  could  to  koep  them  shut. 
But,  after  all,  if  he  really  thought  he  bad  a  right  to  the 
nuuMy,  he  had  always  timo  to  put  it  in  bia  ya^tlft  e.'b  o^qka 
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instead  of  keeping  his  clenched  hand  on  the  lahle,  and 
arguing  about  it  till  she  had  time  to  get  up  to  the  succoui 
of  her  aunt 


CHAPTER    XHL 

TBE   FIBfiT   BDKP. 

"  What'b  the  time,  Smith  1 " 

"  Half-priBt  three,  old  fallow,"  answered  Diogenes,  looking 
at  hia  watch. 

"  I  never  knew  a  day  go  so  slowly,"  said  Tom ;  "  isn't  it 
time  to  go  down  to  the  hoata  i " 

"  Not  by  two  hours  and  more,  old  fellow — can't  you  take 
a  book,  or  something  to  keep  yon  quiet  1  You  won't  be  fit 
for  anything  by  six  o'clock,  if  you  go  on  worrying  lite 
tiiis."  And  ao  Diogenes  turned  himself  to  his  Qute,  and 
blew  sway  to  all  appearances  as  composedly  as  if  it  had 
been  the  first  week  of  term,  though,  if  the  truth  must  be 
told,  it  was  all  he  could  do  not  to  get  up  and  wander  about 
in  a  feverish  and  distracted  state,  for  Tom's  restlessness  in- 
fected him. 

Diogenes'  whole  heart  was  in  the  college  boat :  and  bo, 
though  ha  had  pulled  dozens  of  races  in  his  time,  ho  wan 
almost  as  nervous  as  a,  freshman  on  this  the  first  day  of  the 
races.  Tom,  all  unconscious  of  the  secret  discomposure  of  the 
other,  threw  himself  into  a  chair  and  looked  at  him  with 
wonder  and  envy.  The  fluto  went  "  toot,  toot,  t«ot,"  till  he 
could  stand  it  no  longer.  So  he  got  up  and  went  to  the 
window,  and,  leaning  out,  looked  up  and  down  the  street  for 
■?me  minutes  ia  a  purposeless  sort  of  fashion,  staring  hard  ftt 
eieryhody  and  everytlung,  but  unconscious  all  the  time  that 
he  was  doing  so.  He  would  not  have  been  able,  in  fact,  to 
answer  Diogenes  a  word,  had  that  worthy  inquired  of  him 
what  ho  had  seen,  when  he  presently  drew  in  his  head  and 
returned  to  kia  fidgety  raniblings  about  the  room. 

"  How  hot  the  sun  ia  !  but  there's  a  stiff  breeze  from  the 
south-east     I  hope  it  will  go  down  before  the  evening,  don't 

Yes,  this  wind  will  maJce  it  very  rough  below  the  Gut 
Mind  you  feather  high  now  at  starting." 

"  1  hope  to  goodness  I  sha'n't  catch  a  crah,"  said  Tom. 

"  Don't    think    about    it,    old   fellow ;    that's  your  best 

"But  1  can't  think  of  anything  else,"  said  Tom.     "  "Wlut 
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deuce  is  the  good  of  telling  a  fellow  not  to  tti'iV  about 
itt" 

Diogenes  appiirentlj  had  nothing  particular  to  reply,  for  he 
put  his  flute  to  hia  mouth  again  ;  and  at  the  Bound  of  the 
"  loot,  loot,"  Tom  caught  up  hia  gown,  and  fled  &way  into 
the  quadrangle. 

The  crow  had  had  their  early  dinner  of  steaks  and  chope, 
stole  bread,  and  a  glass  and  a  hijlf  of  old  beer  a  piece  at  two 
o'clock,  in  the  Captain's  rooma.  The  current  theory  of  train- 
ing at  that  time  was — as  much  meat  aa  jou  could  eat,  the 
more  underdone  the  better,  and  the  smallest  amount  of  drink 
upon  which  you  could  niaiiage  to  live.  Two.piiils  in  the 
twenty-four  liours  was  all  that  most  boats'  crows  that  pre- 
tended to  train  at  all  were  allowed,  and  for  the  last  fortnight 
it  had  been  the  nominal  allowance  of  tho  Si  Ambrose  crew. 
The  diBi:omfort  of  such  a  diet  in  the  hot  summer  months, 
when  you  were  at  the  same  time  taking  regular  and  violent 
exerciae,  was  something  very  serious.  Outraged  human 
nature  rebelled  gainst  it  j  and  though  they  did  not  admit  it 
in  pnblic,  there  were  very  few  men  who  did  not  rush  to  their 
iraler-bottlea  for  relief,  more  or  less  often,  according  to  the 
development  of  their  bumps  of  conscientiousness  and  ob- 
gtinacy.  To  keep  to  the  diet  at  all  strictly,  involved  a  very 
respectohle  amount  of  physical  enduiauce.  Uur  snccessora 
have  found  out  the  unwisdom  of  this,  as  of  other  old  supei- 
sUtiona  ;  and  that  in  order  to  get  a  man  into  training  for  a 
boat-race  now-a-days,  it  is  not  of  tho  first  importance  to  keep 
him  in  a  constant  state  of  consuming  thirst,  and  the  reatlosa- 
ness  of  body  and  sharpness  of  temper  which  thirst  generally 
indaces. 

Tom  appreciated  the  honour  of  being  in  tho  boat  in  his 
^ret  year  so  keenly,  that  he  Itad  almost  managed  to  keep  to 
hia  iMiniag  allowance,  and  eonaequently,  now  that  the  eventful 
day  had  arrived,  was  in  a  most  uncomfortable  frame  of  body 
and  disagreeable  frame  of  mind. 

He  fled  away  from  Diogenes'  flute,  but  found  no  rest  He 
tried  Drysdale.  That  hero  was  lying  on  hia  back  on  his  sofa 
playing  with  Jack,  and  only  increased  Tom's  thirst  and  soured 
Ilia  temper  by  the  yiciouanoas  of  his  remarks  on  boating,  and 
eveijthing  and  person  connected  therewith  ;  above  all,  on 
Miller,  who  had  just  come  np,  n^id  steered  them  the  day 
before,  and  pronounced  tlie  cre'v  generally,  and  Urysdale  in 
particular,  "not  half  trained." 

Blake's  oak  was  sported,  as  usual.  Tom  looked  in  at  the 
Captain's  door,  but  found  hm  hard  at  work  reading,  and  so 
Mnied  himself  off;  and,  after  a  vain  hunt  &Etyei  cA^ieia  oi  A^oa 
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crew,  and  even  trying  to  sit  down  and  read,  first  a  novel,  tUon 
a  play  of  SliaJtespeare,  with  no  succosa  whatever,  wandered 
away  tint  of  the  college,  and  found  liim: 
by  a  natural  and  irresistilile  attraction,  on 

There  were  half-a-doajn  luen  or  so  reading  the  papers,  and 
a  group  or  two  discussing  the  coming  races.  Amonget  other 
things,  the  chances  of  St.  Ambrose's  making  a  hump  the  first 
night  were  weighed.  Every  one  joined  in  praising  the  stroke, 
but  there  were  great  doubts  whether  the  crew  eould  live  up 
to  iL  Tom  carried  himself  on  to  the  top  of  the  barge  to  get 
out  of  hearing,  for  listening  made  his  heart  heat  and  his 
throat  drier.than  ever.  He  stw>d  on  the  top  and  looked  right 
nway  dowu  to  the  Gut,  the  strong  wind  blowing  his  gown 
about.  Kot  even  a  pair  ear  was  to  be  seen  ;  the  great  event 
of  the  evening  made  the  river  a  solitude  at  this  time  of  day. 
Only  one  or  two  akilTs  were  coming  home,  impelled  by  reading 
men,  who  took  their  conetitutiouals  on  the  water,  and  were 
coming  in  to  be  in  time  fur  afternoon  chapeL  The  fastest 
and  best  of  these  soon  cairie  near  enough  for  Tom  to  recognise 
Hardy's  stroke  ;  so  he  left  the  barge  ami  went  doivn  to  meet 
the  servitor  at  his  landing,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  St 
Ambrose  dressing-room. 

"Well,  how  do  you  feel  for  the  race  to-night)"  said  Hardy, 
as  he  dried  his  neck  and  face,  which  lie  had  been  sluicing 
with  cold  water,  looking  as  Imrd  and  bright  as  a  racer  on 
Derby  day. 

"  Oh,  wretched  I  I'm  afraid  I  shall  break  down,"  said  Tom, 
and  poured  out  some  of  his  doubts  aiil  miseries.  Hardy  soon 
comforted  him  greatly ;  and  by  the  t^me  they  were  half  acrosi 
Cliristcburch  meadow  he  was  quite  in  heait  again.  For  he 
knew  how  well  Hardy  understood  rowing,  and  what  a  sound 
judge  lie  was  ;  and  it  was  therefot«  cheering  to  hear  tliat  lie 
thought  they  were  certainly  the  second  beat,  if  not  the  best 
boat  un  the  river  ;  and  that  they  would  be  sure  to  make  some 
bumps  unless  tbey  had  accidents. 

"  But  that's  juHt  what  I  fear  so,"  siud  Tom.  "  I'm  afrwd  I 
shall  make  some  awful  blunder." 

"Not  you  I"  said  Hardy;  "only  remember.  Don't  yon 
fancy  you  can  pull  the  boat  by  yourself  and  go  trying  to  do 
it.  That's  where  young  oars  fad.  If  you  keep  thorough 
good  time  you'll  be  pretty  sure  to  be  doing  your  share  c' 
work,     Time  is  everything,  almost." 

"  m  be  sure  to  think  of  that,"  said  Tom  ;  and  they  01 
St  Ambrose  just  as  the  chapel  bell  was  going  down  ;  a 
went  to  chapel  and  then  to  hall,  sitting  by  and  talking  & 
eoiupanionehip  while  th^  rest  dined. 
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And  SO  at  last  the  time  slipped  away,  and  the  Captain  and 
Miller  mustc^red  them  at  the  gates  and  walked  off  to  the 
boats.  A  dozen  other  crews  were  making  their  way  in  the 
8an>e  direction,  and  half  the  undergraduates  of  Oxford  streamed 
along  with  them.  The  banks  of  the  river  were  crowded ;  and 
the  punts  plied  rapidly  backwards  and  forwards,  carrying  loads 
of  men  over  to  the  Berkshire  side.  The  uniyersity  barge,  and  all 
the  other  barges,  were  decked  with  flags,  and  the  band  was 
playing  lively  airs  as  the  St  Ambrose  crew  reached  the  scene 
of  action. 

No  time  was  lost  in  the  dressing-room,  and  in  two  minutes 
ihey  were  all  standing  in  flannel  trousers  and  silk  jerseys  at 
the  landing-place. 

"  You  iiad  better  keep  your  jackets  on,"  said  the  Captain  ; 
"  we  sha'n't  be  off  yet." 

'*  There  goes  Brazen-nose." 

"  They  look  like  work,  don't  they  ?  " 

**  The  black  and  yellow  seems  to  slip  along  so  fast.  They're 
no  end  of  good  colours.     I  wish  our  new  boat  was  black." 

"  Hang  her  colours,  if  she's  only  stiff  in  the  back,  and 
don't  dip." 

"  Well,  she  didn't  dip  yesterday  ;  at  least,  the  men  on  the 
bank  said  so." 

"  There  go  Baliol,  and  Oriel,  and  University." 

"  By  Jove,  we  shall  be  late  I     Where's  Miller  1" 

**ln  the  shed,  getting  the  boat  out  Look,  here's 
Exeter." 

The  talk  of  the  crew  was  silenced  for  the  moment  as  every 
man  looked  eagerly  at  the  Exeter  boat  The  Captain  nodded 
to  Jervis  with  a  grim  smile  as  they  paddled  gently  by. 

Then  the  talk  began  again. 

"  How  do  you  thmk  she  goes  1" 

"  Not  80  badly.  They're  very  strong  in  the  middle  of  the 
boat" 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it :  it's  all  lumber." 

"You'll  see.  They're  better  trained  than  we  are.  They 
look  as  flne  as  stars." 

"So  they  ought  They've  pulled  seven  miles  to  our  five 
for  the  last  month,  Fm  sure." 

"  Then  we  sha'n't  bump  them." 

"Why  not!" 

"  Don't  you  know  that  the  value  of  products  consists  in 
the  quantity  of  labour  which  goes  to  produce  them  1  Product 
pace  over  course  from  Iffloy  up.  Labour  expended,  Exeter,  7  ; 
St.  Ambrose,  5.  You  see  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  we  should  bump  them — Q.KD." 
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n't  Millet  let  lu  start)     Almost  all  the  boats 
IS  well  be  up  here 
It  leta  ua  get 


"  What  moonshine  1  as  if  too  milea  behind  their  attoke 
are  worth  two  beliind  Jervis  I " 

"  My  dear  follow,  it  isn't  my  moonshine  ;  you  must  settle 
the  matter  with  the  pliiloaophera.  I  only  apply  a  universal 
law  to  a  particular  case," 

Ton>,  unconaciouB  of  the  pearla  of  eeonomio  lore  which 
were  Dcing  pouted  out  fat  the  beuedt  of  the  crew,  was  watching 
the  Exeter  eight  as  it  glided  away  towards  the  Cherwell.  He 
thought  they  seemed  to  keep  horribly  good  time. 

"Halloa,  Dtysdale  1  look,  there's  Jack  going  Bcroas  in  one 
of  the  piinte." 

"  Of  course  he  is.  Yon  don't  Buppoae  he  wouldn't  go  dovm 
to  Bee  the  n 

"Why  « 
ate  off." 

"There's  plenty  of  time.    We  may  just 
as  dawdling  about  the  bank  at  Iflley." 

"  We  aba'u't  go  down  till  the  last ;  Miller 
out  down  below." 

"  Well,  come  ;  here's  the  boat,  at  last." 

The  new  boat  now  emerged  from  its  Bhi?d,  guided  et«adily 
to  where  they  were  standing  by  Miller  and  a  waterman.  Then 
the  ooiswain  got  out  and  called  for  bow,  who  stepped  forward. 

"  Mind  how  you  step  now,  there  are  no  bottom  boards, 
remember,"  said  Miller, 

"  Shall  I  take  my  jacketl" 

"  Yes  ;  you  had  bettor  all  go  down  in  jackets  in  this  wind. 
I've  sent  a  man  down  to  bring  them  back.     Now,  two." 

"  Aye,  aye ! "  said  Drysdale,  stepping  forward.  Then  came 
Tom's  turn,  and  soon  the  boat  was  manned. 

"  Now,"  aaid  Miller,  taking  hia  place,  "are  all  youi 
stretchors  right  1" 

"  1  should  like  a  little  mote  grease  tor  my  toUocka." 

"  I'm  taking  som.e  down ;  we'll  put  it  on  down  below.  Are 
you  nil  right  1" 

"Yes." 

"  Thoji  push  her  off — gently." 

The  St.  Ambrose  boat  was  almost  the  laal,  ao  there  were  no 
punts  in  tlie  way,  or  other  obstructiona ;  and  they  swung 
steadily  down  past  the  university  barge,  the  top  of  which 
was  already  covered  with  spectatora.  Every  man  in  the  boat 
felt  aa  if  the  eyes  of  Europe  were  on  him,  and  pwlled  in  bis 
very  best  form.  Small  groups  of  gownsmen  wei*  scattered 
along  the  bank  in  Christchurch  meadow,  chiefly  dons,  who 
wore  really  interested  in  the  races,  but,  at  thai  time  of  day, 
feidom  liked  to  display  enthusiasm  enough  to  croas  the  walei 
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ffgo  dowr.  to  tte  Htarting-placB.  These  Bombre  groujiB  were 
Sghted  up  here  and  there  by  tlie  dresses  of  a  fow  ladies,  mho 
were  naLking  up  and  down,  and  watcliing  the  boats.  Ai  the 
mouth  of  the  Chcrwell  were  moortd  two  punta,  in  which 
reclined  at  their  ease  some  dozen  young  geutlemen,  smoking; 
several  of  these  were  friends  of  Di^sdale'a,  and  hailed  him  as 
the  boat  passed  them. 

"  What  a  fool  1  am  to  he  hei-e  ! "  hq  grumhled,  in  an 
under  tone,  casting  an  envious  glance  at  the  punts  in  theii 
comfortable  berth,  up  under  the  banks,  and  out  of  the  wind. 
"  I  say.  Brown,  don't  you  wish  wo  were  well  past  this  on  the 
way  up  I" 

"  Silence  in  the  bows !"  shouted  Miller. 

"You  devil,  how  I  hate  you  I"  growled  Drysdale,  half  in 
jest  and  half  in  earnest,  as  they  sped  along  under  the  willows. 

Tom  got  more  comfoiiable  at  every  stroke,  and  by  the  time 
they  reached  the  Gut  began  to  hope  that  he  should  not  have 
a  fit,  or  lose  all  his  strength  just  at  the  start,  or  cut  a  crab, 
01  come  to  soma  other  unutterable  grief,  the  fear  of  which 
bad  been  haunting  him  all  day. 

"  Here  they  are  at  last ! — come  along  now — keep  np  with 
them,"  said  Uardy  to  Grey,  aa  the  bout  ueored  the  Gut ;  and 
the  two  trotted  along  downwards,  Hardy  watuhing  the  crew, 
and  Grey  watching  him. 

"  Haidy,  how  eager  you  look  ! " 

"  I'd  give  twenty  pounda  to  be  going  to  pull  in  the  race." 

Grey  shambled  on  in  silence  by  the  side  of  his  big  friend, 
and  wished  he  could  understand  wbtt  it  was  ttiat  moved 

As  the  boat  shot  into  the  Gut  from  under  the  cover  of  the 
Oxfordslure  bank,  the  wind  caught  the  bows. 

"Feather  high,  now,"  shouted  \f  iUcr ;  and  then  added  in 
a  low  voice  to  the  Captain,  "  It  will  be  ticklish  work,  starting 
in  this  wind." 

"  Just  aa  bad  for  all  the  other  boats,"  answered  the  Captain, 

"  Well  said,  old  pliilosophor  I "  said  Miller.  "  It's  a  comfort 
to  steer  you  ;  you  never  make  a  fellow  nervous.  I  wonder 
if  you  ever  felt  nervous  yourself,  nowl" 

"  Can't  say,"  aaid  the  Captain.  "  Here's  our  post ;  we  may 
as  well  turn." 

"  Easy,  bow  side — now  two  ond  four,  puU  her  round — back 
water,  seven  and  five  !"  shouted  the  cosswain  ;  and  the  boat'e 
head  swung  round,  and  two  or  three  strokes  took  her  into  the 

Jack  instantly  made  a  convulsive  attempt  to  hoard,  but  w 
Uenily  repulsed,  and  tumbled  backwaida  into  tihfi  tiaiist. 
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Hark ! — the  first  gun.  The  report  sent  Tom's  heart  into 
his  mouth  again.  Several  of  the  boats  pushed  off  at  once  into 
the  stream  ;  and  the  crowds  of  men  on  the  bank  began  to  be 
agitated,  as  it  were,  by  the  shadow  of  the  coming  excitement 
The  St  Ambrose  crew  fingered  their  oars,  put  a  last  dash  of 
grease  on  their  rollocks,  and  settled  their  feet  against  the 
stretchers. 

"  Shall  we  push  her  ofif  ?"  asked  *'  bow." 

"  No,  I  can  give  you  another  minute,"  said  Miller,  who  was 
sitting,  watch  in  hand,  in  the  stern,  "  only  be  smart  when  I 
give  the  word." 

The  Captain  turned  on  his  seat,  and  looked  up  the  boat 
His  face  was  quiet,  but  full  of  confidence,  which  seemed  to 
pass  from  him  into  the  crew.  Tom  felt  calmer  and  stronger, 
as  he  met  his  eye.  "  Now  mind,  boys,  don't  quicken,"  he 
said,  cheerily ;  "  four  short  strokes,  to  get  way  on  her,  and 
then  steady.     Here,  pass  up  the  lemon." 

And  he  took  a  sliced  lemon  out  of  his  pocket,  put  a  small 
piece  into  his  own  mouth,  and  then  handed  it  to  Blake,  who 
•followed  his  example,  and  passed  it  on.  Each  man  took  a 
jnece  ;  and  just  as  "  bow  "  had  secured  the  end,  Miller  called' 
out — 

"  Now,  jackets  ofi",  and  get  her  head  out  steadily." 

The  jackets  were  thrown  on  shoie,  and  gathered  up  by  the 
boatmen  in  attendance.  The  crew  poised  their  oars,  No.  2 
pushing  out  her  head,  and  the  Captain  doing  the  same  for  the 
stern.     Miller  took  the  starting-rope  in  his  hand. 

"  How  the  wind  catches  her  stem,"  he,  said;  "here,  pay 
out  the  rope  one  of  you.  No,  not  you — some  fellow  with  a 
strong  hand.  Yes,  you'll  do,"  he  went  on,  as  Hardy  stepped 
down  the  bank  and  took  hold  of  the  rope  ;  "  let  me  have  it 
foot  by  foot  as  I  want  it  Not  too  quick  ;  make  the  most  of 
it — that'll  do.  Two  and  three  just  dip  your  oars  in  to  give 
her  way." 

The  rope  paid  out  steadily,  and  the  boat  settled  to  her 
place.  But  now  the  wind  rose  again,  and  the  stern  drifted 
towards  the  bank. 

"  You  must  back  her  a  bit.  Miller,  and  keep  her  a  little 
further  out,  or  our  oars  on  stroke  side  will  catch  the  bank.'* 

"  So  I  see  ;  curse  the  wind.  Back  her,  one  stroke  alL 
Back  her,  I  say !"  shouted  Miller. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  get  a  crew  to  back  her  an  inch  just 
now,  particularly  as  there  are  in  her  two  men  who  have  never 
rowed  a  race  before,  except  in  the  torpids,  and  one  who  has 
never  rowed  s^  race  in  his  life. 

Howeyer,  back  she  comes;  the  starting  rope  slackens  in 
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left  hand,  and  tke  stroke,  unshipping  lua 
tho  ^^m  gEQtly  uul  again. 

Tbere  goes  the  se^xinJ  gun  !  one  short  minute  more,  anil  wo 
are  ott  Short  minute,  indeed !  you  wouldn't  siiy  bo  if  you 
were  in  the  boat,  with  your  heart  in  your  mouth,  and  trem- 
bling all  over  like  a  man  with  the  pnlsy.  Those  sixty  seconda 
before  the  Btarticg  gun  in  your  Hrst  race — why,  they  are  a 
little  life-time. 

"By  Jove,  we  are  drifting  in  again,"  said  Miller,  in  horror. 
The  Captoin  looked  grim,  hut  said  notliing  ;_it  was  too  lata 
BOW  for  him  to  be  nnahipping  again.  "Here,  catch  hold  of 
the  long  boot- hook,  and  fend  her  oSl" 

Hardy,  to  whom  this  wits  aildres-scd,  seized  the  hoat-hook, 
and,  standing  with  cne  foot  in  the  water,  pressed  the  end  of 
the  bont-hook  against  the  gunwale,  at  the  full  stretch  of  his 
arm,  and  so,  by  main  force,  kepi  the  stem  out  Tbere  was 
jiiat  I'oom  for  stroke  oars  lo  dip,  and  that  was  ail.  The 
starting  rope  was  as  taut  as  a  harp-string ;  will  Miller's  lell 
hand  hold  out  1 

It  is  an  awful  moment.  But  the  coxswain,  though  almost 
dragged  backwards  off  his  seat;  is  equal  to  the  occasion.  Ho 
holds  his  watch  in  his  riglit  hand  with  the  tiller  rope. 

"  Eight  sccouda  more  only.  Look  out  for  tlie  Uaah.  Ke- 
member,  all  eyes  in  the  boat" 

Tbere  it  comes,  at  last — the  flash  of  the  starting  gun. 
Long  before  the  sound  of  the  report  can  roll  up  the  river,  tlia 
whole  penl-np  life  and  energy  which  has  been  hold  in  leash, 
as  it  were,  for  the  lost  six  minutes,  is  let  loose,  and  bi'eaks 
away  with  a  bound  and  a  dash  which  he  who  has  felt  it  will 
remember  for  his  life,  but  the  like  of  which,  will  he  ever  feel 
(^ainl  The  starting  ropes  drop  from  the  coxswains'  haiiils, 
the  oars  llash  into  the  water,  and  gleam  on  the  feather,  the 
«pray  flies  from  them,  and  the  boats  leap  forward. 

The  crowds  on  the  bonk  scatter,  and  rush  along,  each  keep- 
ing as  near  as  it  may  he  to  its  own  boat.  Some  of  the  men  on 
tho  towing  path,  some  on  the  very  edge  of,  often  in,  tho 
water — some  slightly  in  advance,  as  if  lliey  could  help  to  drag 
their  boat  forward — some  bchin'l,  whore  they  can  see  tlie 
pulling  better — but  all  at  full  speed,  in  wild  exeitcment,  and 
shouting  at  the  top  of  their  voices  Ui  those  on  whom  the 
iionour  of  tile  college  is  luid, 

"  Well  pulled,  all  I "  "  Pick  her  up  there,  five  I  " 
"You're  gaining,  every  stroke!"  "Time  in  the  bowa  !  " 
"Bravo,  St.  Ambrose  I  " 

On  they  rushed  by  the  side  of  the  boats,  jostlint!  one 
KUjther,  atiuubling,  strogglli^,  and  paating  tUoof^ 
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For  a  qiinrtor  of  a  mile  along  the  hank  tha  glorious  mad- 
dening hurly-Luriy  extenilB,  and  rolls  up  the  Bide  of  the  stroanu 

For  tliQ  first  ten  etrokea  Tom  was  in  too  great  fear  of 
making  &  mistake  to  feel  or  hear  or  see.  Ilia  whole  eouI  was 
gliicd  to  the  Ijack  of  the  man  before  him,  his  one  thought  to 
keep  tinie,  and  get  Lis  strength  into  the  stroke.  But  aa  the 
crew  settled  down  into  the  vrell-known  long  Bweep,  what 
we  may  call  c«naciouGueBS  returned ;  and  while  every  uiusclo 
in  his  body  was  straining,  and  his  cliest  heaved,  and  hie  heart 
leapt,  every  nerve  seemed  to  he  gatliering  new  life,  and  hia 
senHOB  to  wake  into  unwonted  acuteness.  He  caught  tlie 
scent  of  the  wild  tliyme  in  the  air,  and  found  room  in  hia 
brain  to  wonder  how  it  could  have  got  tliere,  as  he  had  never 
seen  the  plant  near  the  river,  or  stuelt  it  before.  Though  hia 
eye  never  wandered  from  tlie  back  of  Diogenes,  he  seemed  to 
eee.all  things  at  once.  The  boat  behind,  which  aeemcd  to  be 
gaining — it  was  all  he  could  do  to  prevent  himself  from 
quickening  on  the  stroke  as  he  fancied  that — the  eager  face  of 
jliller,  with  his  compressed  lips,  and  eyes  fixed  so  Earnestly 
ahead  that  Tom  could  almost  feci  the  glance  passing  over 
his  right  shoulder  ;  the  Hying  banks  and  the  shouting  crowd ; 
see  them  with  his  bodUy  eyes  he  could  not,  hut  he  knew 
nevertheless  tliat  Grey  had  been  upset  and  nearly  rolled  down 
the  hank  into  the  water  in  the  first  hundred  yards,  that  Jack 
was  bounding  and  scrambluig  and  barking  along  by  the  very 
edge  of  tliQ  stream  ;  above  all,  he  was  just  as  well  aware  aa 
if  he  had  been  looking  at  it,  of  a  stalwai't  form  in  cap 
and  gown,  hounding  along,  bmndishing  tlie  long  boat-hook, 
and  always  keejiing  just  opposite  tlie  boat ;  and  amid  all  tlio 
I!ahel  of  voices,  and  the  dash  and  pulse  of  the  stroke,  and 
the  labouring  of  his  own  broiitliing,  he  heard  Hardy's  voice 
coming  to  hini  again  and  again,  and  clear  ns  if  there  had  been 
no  otliLT  sound  in  the  air,  "  Steady,  two !  steady  !  well 
pulled  !  stcnily,  steady  I  "  ITie  voice  seemed  to  give  him 
strength  and  keep  him  to  his  work.  And  what  work  it  was  ! 
he  had  hod  many  a  haixl  pull  in  the  last  six  weeks,  but 
"  never  aught  like  this," 

But  it  can't  last  for  ever  ;  men's  muscles  are  not  steel, 
or  their  lungs  hull's  hide,  and  hearts  can't  go  on  pumjiing 
a  hundred  miles  an  hour  long  without  bursting,  The 
St  Ambrose's  l>oiit  is  well  away  from  the  Ifout  beliinil,  there  is 
a  great  gap  hetwaen  the  accompanying  crowds  ;  and  now,  aa 
tliey  near  the  Gut,  slie  hangs  for  a  moment  or  two  in  hand, 
though  the  roar  from  the  bank  grona  louder  and  louder,  and 
Tom  ia  already  aware  that  the  fit  Ambrose  crowd  ia  melting 
ioio  the  one  ahead  of  them. 
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^H^We  must  be  close  to  Exeter  1 "  Tlie  thought  Sashes  into 
Mm,  and  it  would  eeein  into  tlie  rost  of  the  crew  at  the  same 
niomoDt.  Fit,  alt  at  once,  the  strain  seems  taken  off  their 
arms  ^m.in  ;  tliere  ia  no  more  drag  ;  she  apringa  to  the  Btroko 
as  she  did  at  the  start ;  and  JMiller'a  face,  which  bad  darkened 
for  a  few  seconds,  lightens  np  again. 

Miller's  face  and  attitude  are  a  study.  Coiled  up  into  the 
umallest  pOBslble  space,  his  chin  almost  resting  on  his  knees, 
his  hiuids  close  to  his  sides,  firmly  htit  lightly  feeling  the 
rudder,  as  a.  good  horseman  ha:ullea  the  mouth  of  a  freo- 
going  hunter, — if  a  coxswain  could  make  a  hump  by  his  own 
exertions,  surely  he  ivill  do  it.  No  sudden  jerks  of  the  St. 
Ambrose  rudder  will  you  see,  watch  as  you  wOl  from  the 
bank ;  the  boat  never  hangs  through  fault  of  his,  but  easily 
and  gracefully  rounds  every  point.  "  You're  gaining  !  you're 
gdning!"  he  now  and  then  mutters  to  the  Captain,  who 
responds  with  a  wink,  keeping  his  breath  for  other  matters. 
Isn't  he  grand,  the  Ca]>tsin,  as  he  comes  forward  like  light- 
ning, stroke  after  stroke,  his  back  flat,  his  teeth  set,  his 
whole  frame  working  from  the  hips  with  the  regularity  of  a 
machine  1  As  the  apace  still  narrows,  tlie  eyes  of  the  fiery 
little  coxswain  9ash  with  excitement,  but  he  is  far  too  good  a 
judge  to  hurry  the  final  elTort  before  the  victory  is  safe  in  hia 
grasp. 

The  two  crowds  are  mingled  now,  and  no  mistake ;  and 
the  shouts  come  all  b  a  heap  over  the  water.  "Now,  Sti 
Ainbrose,  six  strokes  mora"  "Now,  Exeter,  you're  gaining ; 
pick  her  up."  "Mind  the  Out,  Exeter."  "Bravo,  St  Am- 
brose." The  water  rushes  by,  still  edying  from  the  strokes 
of  the  boat  ahead.  Tom  fancies  now  he  can  hear  their  oara 
and  the  workings  of  their  rudder,  and  the  voice  of  their  cox- 
Bwaio.  In  another  moment  both  boats  are  in  th«  Gut,  and  » 
perfect  storm  of  sliouts  reaches  them  from  the  crow'  as  it 
rushes  madly  off  to  the  left  to  the  foot-bridge,  amidst  which 
"  Oh,  well  steered,  well  steered,  SL  Ambrose  1  "  is  the  pre- 
vailing cry.  Then  Miller,  motionless  as  a  statue  till  now, 
lilts  his  right  hand  and  whirls  the  tassel  round  his  head : 
"  Give  it  her  now,  boys  ;  six  strokes  and  we  are  into  them." 
C>ld  Jorvis  lays  down  that  great  broad  back,  and  lashes  his 
oar  through  the  water  with  the  might  of  a  giant,  the  crew 
catch  bim  up  in  another  stroke,  the  tight  new  boat  answers 
to  the  spurt,  and  Tom  feels  a  little  shock  behind  him  and 
then  a  grating  sound,  as  Miller  shouts,  "  Unship  oars  bow 
and  three,"  and  the  nose  of  the  SL  Ambrose  boat  glide* 
quietly  up  tho  side  of  the  Exntei,  till  it  touches  theit  i 
stroke  oar. 
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"Take  care  where  you're  coming  ta"  It  is  the  coxswain 
of  the  humped  boat  who  speaks. 

Tom,  looking  round,  finds  himself  within  a.  foot  or  two  of 
him ;  and,  being  utterly  iinalde  U>  uontutn  hie  joy,  and  yet 
UDwilliiig  to  exhibit  it  before  the  eyca  of  a  giillant  rival, 
turns  away  t«warda  the  shore,  and  begins  tdegi-aphing  to 
Hardy. 

"  Now  then,  what  are  you  at  there  in  the  bows  1  Cast  her 
off  quick.  Come,  look  alive !  Push  across  at  ouca  out  of  the 
way  of  the  other  boats." 

"  I  congratulate  you,  Jems,"  says  th"  Exeter  strake,  aa  the 
St.  Ambrose  boat  slioota  past  him.  "  Do  it  again  next  laoa 
and  I  sha'n't  care," 

"  We  were  within  three  lengths  of  BraKen-nose  when  wo 
bumped,"  says  the  all-obsorvant  Miller  in  a  low  voice. 

"  All  right,"  answers  Llie  Captain  ;  "  Urazeii-noee  isn't  so 
strong  as  uauaL  We  alia'n't  have  much  trouble  there,  but  a 
tough  job  up  above,  I  talie  it." 

"  Brazen-nosfl  was  better  steered  than  Exeter." 

"  Tliey  njulfed  it  in  the  Gut,  eh  J "  said  thu  Captain.  "  I 
thought  HO  by  the  shouts,". 

"  Yes,  we  were  pressing  them  a  little  down  below,  and  theii 
coxswain  kept  looking  over  his  shoulder.  He  was  in  the  Gut 
before  he  knew  it,  am)  had  lo  pull  his  left  hand  hard  or  they 
would  have  fouled  the  Oxfordshire  corner.  That  stopped 
ttieir  way,  and  in  we  went," 

"Eravo  ;  ami  how  well  we  sterted  too," 

"Yes,  thanks  to  tliat  Hardy.  It  was  touch  and  go 
though  ;  1  couldn't  have  held  the  rope  two  seconds  mora" 

"  How  did  our  fellows  work ;  slio  dragged  a  good  deal 
below  the  Out." 

Miller  looks  somewhat  serious,  but  even  he  cannot  be  find- 
ing fault  Just  now.  Fut  the  first  step  is  gained,  the  fint 
victory  won;  and,  as  Houicr  sometimes  nods,  so  Miller  re- 
laxes the  sternness  of  his  rule.  The  crew,  aa  snon  as  they 
bavn  foiinil  their  voices  again,  laugh  and  talk,  and  answer  the 
congratulations  of  their  friends,  as  the  boat  slips  along  close 
to  the  towing-path  on  the  ISerks  side,  "  easy  all,"  alntost  keep- 
ing pace  nevertholoss  with  the  lower  boats,  which  are  racing 
up  under  tiie  willows  on  the  Oxfordsliire  side.  Jack,  after 
one  or  two  feints,  makes  a  fi'antic  bound  into  the  water,  and 
is  hauied  drijjping  into  the  boat  by  Drj'sdule,  unchid  by 
Miller,  but  to  the  intunae  disgust  of  Diogenes,  whose  panta- 
loons and  principles  are  alike  outrngeil  by  the  priic-eeding. 
He^tho  Cuto  of  the  oar — scorns  to  relax  tbe  strictness  of  hie 
code  oven  after  victory  won.     Neither  word  nor  look  doee  )u 
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^nt  to  the  exulting  SL  Ambrosians  on  the  hnnk  ;  a  twinklo 
in  liis  eye,  and  a  suhdued  chuckle  or  two,  alone  betray  that 
thoii);h  an  oarsman  he  is  mortal.  Already  he  revolves  in  hia 
mind  the  project  of  an  early  walk  nnder  a  few  pca-coatB,  not 
being  riuite  eotislied  (conscientious  old  boy  ! )  that  he  tried  hia 
stretcher  enoU};h  in  that  Gnal  epurt,  and  thinking  that  thcrp 
must  he  nn  extra  pound  of  flesh  on  him  Bomcwhere  or  othoi  , 
wliich  did  the  mindiief. 

"  1  say.  Drown,"  said  Dryadale,  "  how  do  you  fee]  J" 

"  All  riglit,"  said  Tom  ;  "  I  never  felt  jollier  iii  my  life." 

"  By  Jove,  though,  it  was  an  awful  grind ;  didn't  you  wish 
youraolf  well  out  of  it  below  the  Gut )" 

"  No,  nor  you  either." 

"  Didn't  II  I  was  awfully  haked,  my  throat  ia  like  a  limo- 
kiln  yet     What  did  you  think  about  1 " 

"Weil,  about  keeping  time,  I  thijik,"  said  Tom,  laughing  , 
"but  I  cjin't  remember  mucL" 

"  I  only  kept  on  by  thinking  how  I  hated  those  devils  in  . 
the  Exeter  boat,  and  how  done  up  they  must  be,  and  hoping  I 
their  No.  2  felt  like  having  a  fit." 

At  this  moment  they  came  opposite  the  Cherwell.  The 
loading  boat  was  just  passing  the  winning-post,  off  the 
university  bargo,  and  the  band  struck  up  the  "  Conquering 
Hero,"  with  a  crash.  And  while  a  mighty  sound  of  eliouts, 
munnurB,  and  music  went  up  into  the  evening  sky,  Miller 
shook  the  tiller-ropes  again,  the  Captain  shouted,  "  Now  then, 
pick  her  up,"  and  the  St.  Ambrose  boat  shot  up  between  the  ■ 
swarming  banks  at  racing  pace  to  ber  binding- place,  the  lion  i 
of  the  evening. 

Dear  reuiiera  of  the  gentler  sex  !  you,  I  know,  will  pardon  i 
UiB  enthu3ia/:m  whiuh  stirs  our  pulses,  now  in  sober  middle  ' 
age,  as  we  call  up  again  tbe  memories  of  this  the  most  exciting 
sport  of  our  boybooil  (for  we  were  but  itoys  then,  after  all). 
You  will  pardon,  though  I  fear  hoiwlosaly  unable  to  under- 
stand, the  above  sketch  ;  your  sons  and  brothers  will  t«ll  you 
it  could  not  have  been  made  less  technical 

For  yoii,  male  readers,  who  have  never  handled  an  oar, — 
what  shall  I  say  to  you )  You  at  least,  I  hope,  in  some  way — 
in  other  contests  of  one  kind  or  another-^-have  felt  as  we  felt, 
and  have  striven  as  we  stiwo.  You  ought  to  understand  and 
>;ynipathize  with  us  in,  all  our  boating  memories.  Oh,  bow 
friab  and  sweet  thfy  are !  Above  all,  that  one  of  tha  pay 
Utile  Henley  town,  the  carriage-crowded  bridge,  the  noblii 
river  reach,  the  giant  poplars,  which  mark  the  critical  [Kiint 
of  the  course — the  roaring  column  of  "  undergrads,"  light 
blue  and  dark  purple,  Cautub  and.Oxonian,  aUka  end  --iii^  Vq'm 
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different,  —hurling  along  k^ether,  and  hiding  the  towing- 
path — lli6  clang  of  Henlej  chureh-beJls — the  clieering,  tbs 
waving  of  embroidered  handkeroliiefH,  and  glancing  of  bright 
eyes,  the  ill-conceal td  pride  of  falliors,  the  o]ieD  ile]i};ht  and 
esultation  of  mothers  and  uLiters — the  levee  in  the  towii-hoU 
when  the  raiie  waa  rowoil,  the  great  cup  full  of  champttgiiB  (inn- 
champagne,  but  we  were  nut  critical) — the  chops,  the  steaks, 
the  hitter  beer — but  wa  run  into  anti-climax — remember, 
we  were  hoye  then,  and  bear  with  us  if  you  cannot  aympatliize. 

And  yoii,  old  companions,  Oparirai,  bacchers  (of  the  gallant 
ei^ht-oar),  now  Eeldom  met,  but  never- fot^'otten,  lairds,  squires, 
aoldiera,  merchants,  lawyers,  grave  J.P.'a,  graver  clergymen, 
gravest  hishD]>a  (fur  of  two  hishups  at  least  doea  our  brother- 
hood boast),  I  turn  for  a  moment  from  nij  task,  to  roach  to 
you  the  right  hand  of  fellowehip  from  these  pages,  and  empty 
the  solemn  pewter — trophy  of  hard-won  victory — to  your 
health  and  hiippinesa. 

Surely  none  the  worse  Christians  and  citizens  are  ye  for 
your  involuntary  failing  of  muscularity  I 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

A    CHADOE   IN    THS    OBEW,    AND    WHAT    OAZIB    OF   IT. 

It  was  on  a  Saturday  that  the  St.  Ambrose  boat  made  the  first 
hump,  described  in  our  laat  chapter.  On  the  next  Saturday, 
the  day-week  after  tlie  first  eucceas,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  our  hero  waa  at  the  door  of  Hardy's  rooms.  Ha 
just  stopped  for  one  moment  outside,  with  hia  hand  on  the 
lock,  looking  a  little  puzzled,  but  withal  pleased,  and  then 
ojwned  the  door  and  entered.  The  little  estrangement  which 
there  had  been  between  them  for  aorae  weeks,  had  passed 
away  since  the  races  had  begun.  Hardy  had  thrown  himself 
into  the  spirit  of  thoni  so  thoroughly,  that  he  had  not  only 
regained  all  his  hold  on  Tom,  hut  had  warmed  up  the  whole 
craw  in  hia  favour,  and  hod  mollified  the  martinet  Miller 
himself.  It  waa  he  who  had  managed  the  atarting-rope  in 
every  race,  and  his  voice  from  the  towing-path  had  come  to 
be  looked  upon  as  a  safe  guide  for  clapping  on  or  rowing 
steady.  Even  Miller,  autocrat  as  he  was,  had  come  to  listen 
for  it,  in  confirmation  of  his  own  judgnicat,  before  calling  on 
the  urew  for  the  linal  effort. 

So  Torn  had  recovered  his  old  footing  in  the  aervilor'a 
■oomS  ;  and  when  he  entered  on  the  night  in  question  did  ao 
wiih  the  bearing  of  an.  intimate  frtend.    Hardy's  lea  a 
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eaA  of  the  table  as  usual,  anil  lid  was  sitting  at 
Uia  otl'er  [>oring  over  a  boak.  Tcm  marcltod  straiglit  up  to 
liilo,  a.iid  leant  Over  Lis  Eliouldcr. 

"  Wliat,  here  you  are  at  the  perpetual  grind,"  he  said. 
"  Come,  shut  up,  and  (jive  nie  some  tea ;  I  >iiaut  to  talk  to 
jou." 

Hardy  looked  up  with  a  grim  smile. 

"Are  you  up  to  a  cup  of  tea)"  he  said;  "look  Lore, 
I  was  Just  rominded  of  you  fuUows  Shalt  I  coustrue  for 
you  ? " 

He  pointed  with  his  finger  to  the  open  page  of  the  book  be 
iiiing.      It  was  the  Knights  of  AriBtophancs,  and  Tom, 
;  ovur  his  shoulder,  read, — 
a.Ta  KaBi^ov  /xoXaKuis  iva  /iij  Tptfi;^  tiiv  iv  'S/tXofj.iin,  ,£c 

meditating  a  Eiomont,  ho  burst  out,  "  Tou  hard-hoartod 
old  ruffian  j  1  come  here  for  Bympalhy,  and  the  Gist  thuig 
fou  do  is  to  poke  fun  at  me  out  of  youi  wrotehcd  classics 
I've  a  good  mind  to  clear  out,  and  not  do  my  errand," 

"Wiiat'3  a  man  to  doT'  said  Hardy.  "I  hold  that  it's 
always  better  to  langh  at  fortune.  What's  the  use  of  re- 
pining 1  Vou  have  done  iikmously,  and  second  is  a  capital 
place  ou  the  river." 

"Second  b*  hanged!"  said  Tom.  'MVo  mean  to  be 
eret." 

"  Well,  I  hope  wo  may  i "  said  IlarJy.  "  I  can  t«ll  you 
nobody  felt  it  mora  than  I — not  even  old  Diogenes — wheu 
you  didn't  make  your  bump  to-ni^jht," 

"Kuw  you  talk  like  a  man,  and  a  Saint  Ambrosian,"  said 
Tom.      "  Hut  what  do  you   think  1      Shall  wo  ever   catch 
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"llut  if  we  could  get  a  little  more  strength  we  might?" 
"  Yes,  1  think  sa     Jervis's  Btroke  is  worth  two  of  theirs. 

A  very  little  more  powder  would  do  it" 

"Thou  we  umst  have  a  httle  mora  jiowder." 

"  Ay,  but   liow  are  we  to  get  it  ?     "Who  can  you  put 

said  Tom,  sitting  up.      "There,  now,  that's  just 
coma  about     Drysdale  is  to  go  out     Will  yoa 
t    They  all  want  you  to  low." 
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"Do  they?"  said  Hardy,  quietly  fbut  Tom  oouid  bcb  that 
hia  eyo  Hparkled  at  the  notion,  though  he  waa  too  pr»id  to 
show  how  much  ho  was  pleaacU) ;  "  then  they  bad  bettor 
conio  and  ask  me  ihuuiKulvcs." 

"  Well,  yoa  cantaukaroua  old  party,  they're  coming,  I  can 
tell  youT'siiid  Tnin,  in  great  delight  "The  Captain. junt 
sent  me  on  to  break  ground,  and  will  be  hero  directly 
hiniBuUl  I  Bay  now,  Hardy,"  he  went  on,  "  don't  you  say  no. 
I've  set  my  heart  upon  it.  I'm  euro  we  shall  bump  them  if 
you  pull." 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  said  Ilardy,  getting  up,  and  beginning 
to  make  tea,  to  conuoul  the  excitement  hu  was  in  at  the  idea 
of  rowing  ;  "  you  see  I'm  not  in  trajuiiig." 

"  Oaiuuion,"  said  Tom,  "you're  always  in  training,  and  you 
know  it." 

"  Well,"  said  TIardy,  "  I  can't  bo  in  worse  than  Dryadalo. 
He  has  been  of  no  nae  above  the  Gut  this  laat  three  nights." 

"  That's  juat  what  Miller  saya,"  said  Tom,  "  and  here  domes 
the  Captain."  There  was  n  knock  at  the  door  while  he  spoke, 
and  Jorvis  and  !Millcr  onlerod. 

Tom  was  in  a  droodful  fidget  for  the  next  twenty  minute^ 
and  Diay  best  be  compared  to  on  enthusiastic  envoy  negotiating 
a  treaty,  and  sudilcnty  finding  his  action  impeded  by  the 
arrival  of  hia  principals.  JliOor  was  very  civil,  but  not 
pressing  ;  he  seemed  to  have  come  more  with  a  view  of  talking 
over  the  present  state  of  things,  and  consulting  upon  them, 
than  of  enlisting  a  recruit,  liardy  met  him  more  than  tialf- 
way,  and  speculated  ou  all  sorts  of  possible  issues,  without  a 
hint  of  volunteering  himself.  Dut  presently  Jervis,  who  did 
not  understand  finessing,  broke  in,  and  asked  Hardy,  point 
blank,  to  pull  in  the  next  race ;  and  when  he  pleoiled  want 
of  training,  overruled  him  at  once  by  saying  that  there  was 
no  better  traijiing  than  sculling.  So  in  half  an  hour  all  was 
Bcttlod.  Hardy  was  to  pull  live  in  the  next  race,  Diogenes 
WBis  to  take  lilake'a  place,  at  So.  7,  and  Bluke  to  take 
DiysdaJe's  oar  at  No.  2.  The  whole  crew  were  to  go  for  a 
long  training  walk  the  next  day,  Sunday,  in  the  afternoon ; 
to  go  down  to  Abingdon  on  Monday,  just  to  f{et  into  swing 
in  their  now  places,  and  then  ou  Tuesday  to  abide  the  fate  of 
war.  They  had  half  an  hour's  pleasant  talk  over  Hardy's  tea, 
and  then  separated. 

"  1  always  told  you  he  was  our  man,"  said  the  Captain  to 
Miller,  as  they  walked  together  to  the  gates ;  "  we  want 
strength,  and  he  is  as  strong  as  a  horse.  You  must  have 
'  *  1  sculling  yourself.     There  isn't  his  match  on  tita 
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"Yua,  I  think  hfi'll  do,"  repliod  Sliller;  "at  any  rate  h« 
nn't  be  woraa  than  Drysdale," 

Ab  for  Tom  and  Hanlj,  it  may  safely  he  said  that  no  two 
men  in  Oxford  went  to  had  in  better  spirits  that  Saturday 
night  than  they  two. 

And  DOW  to  explain  how  it  came  about  that  Hardy  was 
wacled.  Fortune  had  smiled  u|toii  the  St.  Amnrosians  in 
tlie  two  races  which  siicceeiled  the  one  in  which  l.hey  had 
bumped  Esetor.  They  had  riaen  two  more  places  with  mt  any 
vi^ry  (^at  troubla  Of  course,  tlie  constituencies  on  the  hank 
oiagniliod  thoir  powers  and  doings.  There  never  was  such  a 
crew,  they  were  quite  safe  to  be  head  of  the  river,  Dotliing 
oould  live  against  their  pace.  So  tha  joiing  oars  in  the  boat 
•wallowed  all  they  heard,  thought  thumselvea  the  finest 
AllowH  going,  took  less  and  less  pains  to  keep  up  their 
condition,  and  when  they  got  out  of  ear-shot  of  Jervis  and 
Diogenes,  were  ready  to  bet  two  to  one  that  they  would  bump 
Oriel  the  next  niglit,  and  keep  easily  head  of  the  river  for 
the  rest  of  the  races. 

Saturday  night  came,  and  brought  with  it  a  most  useful 
though  unpalatable  lesson  to  the  St.  Anibrosians.  The  Oriel 
boat  was  nianned  chiefly  by  old  oara,  soaaoned  in  many  a 
raco,  and  not  liable  to  panic  when  hard  pressod.  They  hod 
a  fair  tliough  not  a  fiist-rate  stroke,  and  a  good  coxswain ; 
experts  remarked  that  they  wore  rather  too  heavy  for  their 
boat,  and  that  she  dipped  a  little  when  they  put  on  anything 
like  a  aevare  spurt ;  but  on  the  whole  they  were  by  no  means 
the  sort  of  crow  you. could  just  run  into  hand  over  hand.  So 
Uiller  and  Diogenes  prcouiied,  and  so  the  Ambrosians  found 
out  to  their  cost. 

They  had  the  pace  of  the  other  boat,  and  gained  as  usual 
■  boat^B  length  before  the  Gut ;  but,  first  those  two  fatal 
comers  were  passed,  and  then  other  wcUremeniberod  spots 
where  former  bumps  had  been  made,  and  still  Itliller  made 
no  sign ;  on  the  contrary,  ho  looked  gloomy  and  savage. 
Hie  St.  Ambrosinn  ehouta  from  the  shore  too  changed  from 
the  usual  exultant  peals  into  something  like  a  quaver  of 
consternation,  while  the  aii  was  rent  with  the  name  and 
loDdatioiis  of  "  little  Oriel." 

Long  before  tlie  Cherwell  Drysdale  was  completely  baked 
(be  had  played  truant  the  day  before  and  dined  at  the  Weirs, 
where  he  bad  imbibed  much  dubious  hock),  but  he  from  old 
habit  managed  to  kce]i  time.  Tom  and  the  oilier  young  oarE 
got  Jlurriud,  and  quicikened  ;  the  boat  dragged,  tlicro  was  no 
life  left  in  her,  anil,  though  ihuy  managed  just  to  hold  their 
£iBt  advantage,  could  not  put  her  k  foot  iii»£Qi  \^« 
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of  the  Oriel  boat,  wlikh  glided  past  the  winning-post  a 
boat's  length  ahead  of  her  pursueia,  and  with  a  crew  mutli 
leas  diatrcsBed- 

Such  races  mast  tell  on  etrokes ;  and  even  Jervia,  who  had 
pulled  mapiificently  throughout,  was  very  mach  done  at  tha 
close,  and  leant  over  his  oar  with  a  swiinmijig  in  his  Lead, 
and  an  approach  to  faintness,  aud  was  scarcely  able  to  see  for 
a  minute  or  so.  Hiller'a  indignation  knew  no  bounds,  but 
ha  bottled  it  up  tUl  be  had  manoiUTrod  the  crew  into  theii 
dressing-room  by  themselves,  Jervia  having  stopped  below. 
Then  be  let  out,  and  did  not  spare  them.  "  They  would  kill 
their  captain,  whose  little  finger  was  worth  the  whole  of 
them ;  they  were  disgracing  the  college ;  tliree  or  four  of 
them  had  neither  heart,  hend,  nor  pluck."  They  all  felt  that 
this  was  unjust,  for  after  all  bad  they  not  brought  the  bout 
np  to  the  second  place  t  Poor  Biogenes  sat  in  a  corner  and 
groaned  ;  he  forgot  to  preQx  "  old  fellow  "  to  the  few  obser- 
vations be  made.  Blake  had  great  difficulty  in  adjusting  hia 
necktie  before  the  glass  ;  he  merely  remarked  iit  a  pause  of 
the  objurgation,  "  In  &ith,  coxswain,  these  be  very  bitter 
words."  Tom  and  moat  of  the  others  were  too  much  out  of 
heart  to  resist ;  hut  at  last  Drysdale  fired  up — 

"  You've  no  right  to  be  ao  savage  that  I  can  see,"  he  said, 
Buddenly  stopping  the  low  whistle  in  which  he  was  indulging, 
aa  he  sat  on  the  corner  of  the  table;  "you  secia  to  think 
No.  3  the  weakest  out  of  several  weak  places  in  tbe  boat" 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  said  Miller. 

"  Then  this  honourable  member,"  said  Drjadale,  getting  off 
tbe  table,  "  seeing  that  his  bumble  etfoiis  are  unappreciated, 
thinks  it  best  for  the  public  service  to  place  bis  reaiguation. 
in  the  hands  of  your  coxswainship." 

"  Which  my  coxawainship  is  graciously  pleased  to  accept^" 
replied  Miller, 

"  Hurrah  for  a  roomy  punt  and  a  soft  cushion  next  racing 
night — it's  almost  worth  while  to  have  been  rowing  all  tliia 
time,  to  realize  the  sensations  I  shall  feel  when  1  see  you 
fellows  passing  the  Cherwell  on  Tuesday." 

"  Suave  est,  it's  what  I'm  partial  to,  mari  magna,  in  the  last 
reach,  a  terra,  from  the  towing  path,  alteriua  magnum  apedart 
labortm,  to  witness  the  tortures  of  you  wretched  beggars  in 
the  boat  I'm  obliged  to  tranajate  for  Dryadale,  who  never 
learned  Latin,"  said  Elaka,  finishing  his  tie  before  the  gksa. 
There  was  an  awkward  silenoe.  JUlter  was  chiding  inwardly 
and  running  over  in  his  mind  what  waa  to  be  dona  ;  and  no- 
body else  seemed  quite  to  know  what  ought  to  happen  nextt 
wiioii  the  door  opened  and  Jervia  came  In. 
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^^"Congratidate  me,  my  Captain,"  said  Drjsdale ;  "  Vm  well 
oht  of  it  at  Iflst" 

Jervis  "  piabed  and  iwliaw'd  "  a  little  at  hearing  wLat  had 
happened,  but  his  presence  acted  Like  oil  on  the  waters.  3'he  ' 
moment  that  the  resignation  waa  nianei),  Tom's  thonghtfl  had 
turned  to  Hanly.  Now  was  the  time — he  had  such  confidence 
in  the  man,  that  the  idea  of  getting  liini  in  for  next  moo 
entirely  changed  the  aa|)ect  of  affairs  to  him,  and  made  bim 
feel  as  "bumptions"  again  bb  ho  had  done  in  the  morning. 
So  with  this  idea  in  his  haail,  he  hun^'  ahout  till  the  Citptain 
bad  made  hia  toilet,  and  joioed  himaelf  to  him  and  Miller  as 
they  walked  up. 

"  Well,  what  are  we  to  do  now  I "  eaid  the  Captain. 

"  That's  Juat  what  you  have  to  settle,"  said  Miller  j   "  you    1 
hare  been  up  all  the  term,  and  know  the  men's  pulling  better 
than  I." 

"  I  suppose  we  must  press  somebody  from  the  torpid — let 
ne  see,  tliere's  liurton." 

"  lie  rolls  like  a  porpoise,"  interrupted  Miller,  poaitively ;  I 
"  impossible." 

"  Stewart  might  do,  then." 

"  Never  kept  time  for  tlireo  strokes  in  his  life,"  said 
Miller. 

"  Well,  there  are  no  better  men,"  said  the  Captain. 

"  Then  we  may  lay  our  acuount  to  stiipping  where  we  are, 
if  we  don't  even  lose  a  plate,"  said  Miller. 

"  Dust  nuto  dust,  wlint  must  be,  must ; 
If  JOB  can't  get  crumb,  you'll  beat  eat  cnut," 
said  the  Captain. 

"  It's  ail  very  well  talking  coolly  now,"  Baid  Millor,  "  hut 
you'll  kill  yourself  trying  to  hump,  and  there  are  three  more 
nights." 

"  Ilordy  would  row  if  yon  asked  him,  Tta  sure,"  said  Tom. 

The  Captain  looked  at  Miller,  who  shook  bis  head.     "I 
don't  think  it,"  he  said  ;  I  take  him  to  he  a  shy  bird  that  I 
won't  come  to  everybody's  whistle.     We  might  have  had  him 
two  years  ago,  I  believe — I  wish  we  had." 

"  I  always  told  you  so,"  said  Jervis ;  "  at  any  rata  let'a  try 
him.     Ue  can  but  say  no,  and  I  don't  think  he  will,  for  you    , 
Bae  be  has  been  at  the  atarting-ploce  every  night,  and  aa  keen    | 
u  a  fre«hman  all  the  time." 

"  I'm  sure  he  won't,"  said  Tom ;  "  I  know  ho  would  give   j 
•nytliing  to  puli" 

"  You  had  better  go  to  bis  moms  nnd  sound  bim,"  aaid  tl 
Captuin  ;  "  Miller  and  I  wiU  follow  in  half  an  hour."     Wo 
bus  alrewly  hoard  how  Tom's  mission  proapeiod. 
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The  nest  day,  at  a  few  minutoa  before  two  o'clock,  tba 
St.  AmbroRe  crew,  including  Hanlj,  with  Miller  (who  wa«  a 
desperate  and  indoTatigiible  pedestriun)  for  leader,  crossed 
lluydalen  Jiiidgo.  At  five  tliey  returned  to  oolk'ge,  having 
done  a  little  over  fifteen  miles,  fair  licel  and  toe  walk  in  <;  in 
the  hiterval.  The  afternoon  had  been  Tory  hot,  and  Miller 
chuckled  to  the  Captain,  "  I  don't  think  there  will  be  much 
trash  left  in  any  one  of  them  after  that.  That  fellow  Hardy 
ie  as  fine  as  a.  racehorse,  and,  did  you  see,  he  never  turned  a 
bair  all  the  way." 

The  crew  dispersed  to  their  rooms,  delighted  with  the  per- 
formatice  now  that  it  was  over,  and  feeling  that  thi^y  were 
much  the  better  for  it,  though  they  all  declared  it  had  been 
Iiarder  work  than  any  race  they  had  yet  pulled,  ll  would 
have  done  a  trainer's  heart  good  to  have  seen  them,  some 
twenty  minutes  afterwards,  dropping  into  hall  (where  they 
wore  allowed  to  dine  on  Sundays  on  the  joint),  fi'esb  fi'om 
cold  baths,  and  looking  ruddy  aud  clear,  and  hard  enough  for 

Again  on  Monday,  not  a  chance  was  lost.  The  St.  Ambrose 
boat  started  soon  al'ter  one  o'clock  for  Abingdon.  They  swung 
Bteadily  down  the  whole  way,  and  back  again  to  Sandford 
■without  a  single  spurt ;  Miller  generally  standing  in  the  atern, 
and  preaching  above  all  things  steadiness  and  time.  Prom 
Sandford  up,  they  were  accompanied  by  half  a  doren  men  or 
BO,  who  ran  up  the  bank  watching  them.  ITie  struggle  for 
the  first  jiloce  on  the  river  was  creating  great  excitement  in 
the  rowing  world,  and  these  were  some  of  the  most  keen  con- 
noisseurs, who,  having  heard  that  St.  Ambrose  had  changed 
a  man,  were  on  the  look-out  to  satisfy  thenisulvts  as  to  how 
it  would  work.  The  general  opinion  was  veering  round  in 
favour  of  Oriel  ;  changes  so  late  in  the  races,  and  at  such  ( 
critical  moment,  were  looked  upon  as  very  domngiug. 

Foremost  amongst  the  runners  on  the  bank  was  a  wiry  dark 
man,  with  sanguine  complexion,  who  went  with  a  peculiar 
long,  low  stride,  keeping  his  keen  eye  well  on  the  boati  Just 
above  Kennington  Island,  Jervis,  noticing  Ibis  particular 
apoctator  for  the  first  time,  called  on  the  crew,  and,  quickening 
his  stroke,  took  them  up  the  reach  at  racing  pace.  As  tliey 
lay  in  Iffley  Lock  tlie  dark  man  appeared  above  them,  and 
eschungcd  a  few  words,  and  a  good  deal  of  dumb  show,  with 
the  Captain  and  Itliller,  and  then  disappeared. 

From  IHley  up  they  went  steadily  again.  On  the  whole 
'tillut  seemed  to  be  in  very  good  spirits  in  the  dressing-room  ; 
B  thought  the  boat  trimmed  better,  and  went  better  thau 
'  ever  done  before,  aud  complimented  rjoka  ymtiBft- 
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for  the  ease  with  ■which  he  had  changed  aides.  They 
all  weat  up  in  high  epirits,  callLng  on  their  way  at  "The 
Choughs"  for  one  glsBB  of  old  ale  round,  which  Miller  was 
graciously  pleased  to  ailow.  Tom  never  renjumbered  till  after 
they  were  out  again  that  Ilardy  bad  never  been  there  before, 
and  felt  enibarnused  for  a  moment,  but  it  eona  passed  oif.  A 
moderate  dinner  and  early  to  bed  linished  the  day,  and  Miller 
WM  justified  in  his  parting  remark  to  the  Captain,  "  Well, 
if  wo  don't  win,  we  can.  comfoi't  ourselves  that  we  hav'n't 
dropped  a  stiteb  this  last  two  days,  at  any  rate." 

Then  the  eventful  day  arose  which  Tom,  and  many  another 
man,  felt  was  to  make  or  mar  St.  Ambrose,  It  was  a  glorious 
early-summer  day,  without  a.  cloud,  scarcely  a  breath  of  air 
stirring.  "  We  aball  have  a  fair  start  at  any  rata,"  was  the 
general  feeling.  We  have  already  seen  what  a  tliroat-drying, 
nervous  business,  the  morning  of  a  race-day  is,  and  must  not 
go  over  the  same  ground  more  than  we  can  help  ;  so  we  wiU 
imagine  the  St.  Ambrose  boat  down  at  the  starting-place,  lying 
close  to  the  towing-path,  juat  before  the  Erst  gun. 

There  is  a  muth  greater  crowd  than  usual  opposite  the 
two  first  boats.  Ey  this  time  most  of  the  other  boats  have 
found  their  places,  for  there  is  not  much  chance  of  anytliing 
very  exciting  down  below ;  so,  besides  tlie  men  of  Oriel  and 
St,  Ambroi'e  (who  muster  to-night  of  all  sorts,  the  fastest  of 
tho  fast  and  the  slowest  of  the  slow  having  been  hy  this 
time  shamed  into  something  like  enthusiasm),  many  of  other 
colleges,  whose  boats  have  no  chance  of  bumping  or  being 
bumped,  flock  to  the  point  of  attraction. 

"  Do  you  make  out  what  the  change  is  } "  says  a  hacker  of 
Oriel  to  his  friend  in  the  like  predicament. 

"  Yea,  they've  got  a  new  No.  6,  don't  you  see,  and,  by 
George,  I  don't  like  his  looks,"  answered  liis  friend ;  "awfully 
long  and  stroug  in  the  aim,  and  well-ribbed  up.  A  devilish 
awkward  customer.     I  shall  go  and  try  to  get  a  hedge." 

"  Pooh,"  says  the  Other,  "  did  you  over  know  one  man  win 

"  Ay,  that  I  have,"  says  his  friend,  and  walks  off  towards 
the  Oriel  crowd  to  take  hvo  to  four  on  Oriel  in  half-sovoroigns, 
if  lie  con  get  it 

Now  their  dark  &iend  of  yesterday  comes  up  at  a  trot,  and 
pulls  up  close  to  the  Captain,  with  whom  he  is  evidently  dear 
friends,  lie  is  worth  looking  at,  boiug  coxswain  of  the  0.  U.  B. 
the  best  steerer,  runner,  and  swimmer,  in  Oxford ;  amphibious 
himself  and  sprung  ti-om  an  amplilbious  race.  His  own  boat 
is  in  no  danger,  so  he  has  left  her  to  tuke  care  of  herself 
Ke  is  cu  the  look-out  fur  recruits  for  thb  \]m\Biu,\i3 
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and  no  recnuting  aergeant  has  a  ehorper  eye  ioi  tha  sort  of 
stuff  Le  requires. 

"What's  his  nimier'  he  says  in  a  low  tone  to  Jer  vis,  giving 
B  jerk  with  his  lieml  towanls  Hardy.  "  Where  did  jou  gat 
liunl" 

"  Hardy,"  answers  the  Captaiii,  in  the  same  tone ;  "  it's  his 
fiist  night  ia  tho  boat." 

"  I  know  that,"  replies  the  coxswain ;  "  I  nevor  bow  him 
WW  before  ywiterday,  He's  the  fellow  who  aculls  in  that 
brown  skill^  isn't  Le  1 " 

"  Yes,  and  I  think  he'll  do  ;  keep  your  eye  on  iiini." 

The  coxswain  nods  as  if  he  were  soraowhat  of  tiie  Bama 
mind,  and  examines  llordy  with  the  eye  of  a  connoisseur, 
pretty  much  aa  tlie  judge  at  an  agricultural  show  looks  at  the 
prize  bull,  llurdy  is  tigliteuing  the  strap  of  liia  stretcher, 
and  ftU-unconsciouB  of  the  comphoienta  which  are  being  paid 
him.  The  gri'al  autliority  aeema  satisfied  with  his  inspection, 
grins,  rubs  his  hands,  and  trots  off  to  the  Oriel  boat  to  make 
comparisons. 

Just  OS  the  first  gun  is  heard,  Grey  sidles  nervously  to  Qte 
front  of  the  crowd  as  if  be  were  doing  something  veiy 
audacious,  and  draws  Iljrdy'a  attention,  exchanging  sympa- 
thizing noda  with  him,  but  saying  notliing,  for  he  knowB  not 
■what  to  say,  and  then  disappearing  again  in  the  crowd. 

"  Hallo,  Drysdale,  is  ttat  you  1  "  sbjb  Blake,  as  they  push 
off  from  tho  ehore.  "  I  thouglit  you  were  going  to  take  it 
easy  in  a  jmnt." 

"  So  I  tliought,"  said  Drysdale,  "  but  I  couldn't  keep  away, 
and  here  I  am.  I  shall  run  up ;  and  mind,  if  I  see  yoa 
within  ten  feet^  and  cocksure  to  win,  I'll  give  a  view  holloa. 
I'U  be  hound  you  shall  hear  it." 

"  May  it  come  speedily,"  said  Blake,  and  then  settled  him- 
self in  his  scat. 

"  Eyes  in  tho  boat — mind  now,  steady  all,  watch  the  stroke 
and  don't  quicken." 

These  are  Miller's  last  words  ;  every  faculty  of  liiniself  and 
tho  crew  being  now  devoted.to  getting  a  good  start  This  is 
DO  dilEcult  matter,  as  the  water  is  like  glass,  and  the  boat  lies 
lightly  on  it,  obeying  the  slightest  dip  of  the  oars  of  bo» 
and  two,  who  just  feel  the  water  twice  or  thrice  in  the  last 
minute.  Then,  after  a  few  moments  of  breathless  hush  on 
the  bank,  tho  last  gun  is  fired,  and  they  are  off. 

The  same  scene  of  mad  excitement  ensues,  only  tenfold 

are  intense,  as  almost  the  whole  interest  of  the  races  is  to- 
night concentrated  on  the  two  liead  boats  and  their  fate.  At 
«tW7£ate  there  is  a  jam,  and  the  weaker  vesaeb  are  Hlumd 
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■Qie  ditches,  ursat,  and  left  unnoticed.  The  moat  active 
men,  including  tlia  0.  U.  B,  Mxawain,  shua  tho  gates  alto- 
gether, and  take  the  big  ditches  In  tlieir  etride,  making  for 
the  long  hridjiea,  that  tliey  may  get  qnietly  over  these  and  bo 
safe  for  tha  boat  part  of  the  race.  They  know  that  the  critical 
point  of  the  Btrii{,'gIo  will  be  near  the  finish. 

ISoth  boats  mode  a  beantiiu!  start,  and  again  as  before  in 
the  fuBt  daah  the  St.  Ambrot^e  pace.tells,  and  they  gain  their 
boat's  length  before  first  winds  fail  ;  then  they  settle  down 
lor  a  long  steady  effort.  Both  crews  are  rowing  comparatively 
slrady  ruaerving  themselves  for  the  tug  of  war  up  above. 
Thae  they  pass  the  Gut,  and  those  two  treacherous  corners, 
the  aceno  of  countless  humps.  Into  the  wider  water  beyond, 
up  under  the  willows. 

Kliller's  face  is  decidedly  hopeful ;  he  shows  no  sign, 
indeed,  but  yon  can  see  that  he  is  not  the  same  man  as  he 
was  at  thie  place  in  the  last  race,  lie  feels  that  to-day  the 
boat  is  full  of  life,  and  that  he  can  call  on  his  crew  with  hopes 
of  an  answer.  His  well-trained  eye  also  detects  that,  while 
both  crows  are  al  full  stretch,  his  own,  instead  of  losing,  as  it 
did  on  the  last  night,  is  now  gaining  inch  by  inch  on  Oriel 
The  gain  ia  scarcely  ]ierceptible  to  liim  even  ;  from  tlio  hank 
it  is  quite  ini perceptible  ;  but  there  it  is ;  he  is  surer  and  surer 
of  it,  as  one  after  another  the  willows  are  left  beliind. 

And  now  comes  tho  pinch.  The  Oriel  captain  is  beginning 
to  be  conscious  of  the  fact  which  has  been  dawning  on  Miller, 
hut  will  not  acknowledge  it  to  himself,  and  as  liia  coxswain 
turns  the  boat's  head  gently  across  tiie  stream,  and  makes  for 
the  Berksliire  side  and  the  goal,  now  full  in  view,  lie  smiles 
grimly  as  Le  quickens  his  stroke  ;  he  will  shuke  off  these 
lighl^liRolod  gentry  yet,  as  he  did  before. 

Miller  sees  Uie  move  in  a  moment,  and  signals  his  captain, 
and  the  next  stroke  St.  Ambrose  has  quickened  also  ;  and 
now  there  is  no  mistake  a  bout  it,  St.  Anibrt^u  is  creeping  up 
slowly  hut  surely,  ITie  boat's  length  lessens  to  forty  feet, 
thirty  feet ;  surely  and  steadily  lessens.  But  the  race  is  not 
lost  yet  i  thirty  feet  is  a  short  space  enough  to  look  at  on  the 
water,  bat  a  good  bit  to  pick  up  foot  by  foot  in  the  last  two 
or  three  hundred  yards  of  a  desperate  struggle.  They  are 
over,  under  the  Berkshire  side  now,  and  there  stands  up  the 
winning- post,  close  ahead,  all  hut  won.  The  distance  InsaenG, 
an!  l<*sen<  still.'  hut  tlio  Oriel  crt-w  stick  stcailily  and  gallautly 
to  their  work,  and  will  light  every  in.^h  of  dislaace  to  the 
lust  The  Oriel  men  on  the  bank,  who  are  rushing  iilong 
sometimes  in  the  water,  sometimes  out,  lioarse,  furious,  madlj 
iritunating  between  hope  and  despair,  have  nn  nawtu.  \a  \a 
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Bfihamed  of  a  man  in  the  crew.  Off  the  mouth  of  the 
Cherweli  there  is  still  twenty  feet  httween  them.  Another 
minute,  and  it  will  be  over  one  wuy  or  another.  Every  man 
in  both  crews  is  now  doing  his  best,  and  no  mistake  ;  tell  me 
which  boat  holds  the  muitt  men  who  can  do  better  than  their 
best  at  a  pinch,  who  will  risk  a  broken  blood-yessel,  and  I 
will  tell  you  how  it  will  end.  "  Hard  pounding,  geutlemen  ; 
let's  see  who  will  poand,  longest,"  the  Duke  is  reported  to 
have  eaid  at  Waterloo,  and  woa  "  Now,  Tummy,  lad,  'ti« 
thou  or  I,"  Big  Ben  ttaid  as  he  came  up  to  tbs  lost  round  of 
his  hardest  tight,  and  won.  Is  there  a  man  of  tliat  temper 
in  either  crew  to-night  1  If  so,  now's  his  tima  For  both 
coxswains  have  called  on  their  men  for  the  last  effort ;  Miller 
is  whirling  the  tassel  of  Ids  right-hand  tiller  rope  round  his 
bead,  like  a  wiry  little  lunatic ;  from  the  towing  [lath,  from 
Christchurch  meadow,  from  the  row  of  punts,  from  the 
clustered  tops  of  the  barges,  cornea  a  roar  of  encouragement 
and  applause,  and  the  baud,  uuahle  to  resist  the  impuk^ 
breaks  with  a  ci'aah  into  the  "  Jolly  Young  Waterman," 
playing  two  bars  to  the  second.  A  bump  in  the  Gut  is 
nothing — a  few  partisans  on  the  towing-iiath  to  cheer  you, 
already  out  of  breath  ;  hut  up  here  at  the  very  finish,  with  all 
Oxford  looking  on,  when  the  prize  is  the  headship  of  the 
liver— once  in  a  generation  only  do  men  get  such  a  chance. 

Who  ever  saw  Jervia  not  up  to  hia  work )  Tlie  St.  Ambrose 
stroke  is  glorious.  Tom  had  an  atum  of  go  still  left  in  the 
very  hack  of  his  head,  and  at  tliia  moment  he  beai'd  Drysdale'a 
view  holloa  above  all  the  din ;  it  seemed  ta  give  him  a  lifl, 
and  other  men  besides  in  the  boat,  for  in  another  six  strokes 
the  gap  is  lessened  and  St.  Ambrose  has  crept  up  to  t"^  feet, 
and  now  t«  five  from  the  stem  of  OrieL  Weeks  afterwards 
Uaixly  confided  to  Tom  that  when  he  heard  that  view  holloa 
he  seemed  tc  feel  the  muscles  of  his  arms  and  legs  turn  into 
Bteel,  and  did  more  work  in  the  last  twenty  strokes  than  in 
any  other  forty  in  the  earlier  part  of  tlie  raca 

Another  fif^  yards  and  Oriel  is  safe,  but  the  look  on  the 
Capt^n's  fac«  ia  so  ominous  that  tlieir  coxswain  glances  over 
his  shoulder.  The  bow  of  St.  Ambrose  ia  within  two  feet  of 
their  rudder.  It  ia  a  moment  for  desperate  expedionla,  lie 
pulls  his  loft  tiller  rope  suddenly,  thereby  carrying  the  stem 
of  his  own  boat  out  of  the  lino  of  the  St.  Ambrose,  and  calia 
on  hia  crew  once  more ;  they  respond  gallantly  yet,  but  the 
rudder  is  against  them  for  a  moment,  and  the  boat  ilriigs, 
St.  Ambrose  overlaps.'  "  A  bump,  a  hump,"  shout  the  St, 
Ambrosians  on  shore.  "  Kow  on,  row  on,''  screams  Miller. 
liehaa  notyei  felt  the  electrio  shock,  and  knows  he  will  miu 
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if  tlie  joiuig  onea  slackeu  for  a  moment  A  young 
would  havQ  goito  on  uiuking  shots  at  tLe  stern  al 
the  Orii:!  boat,  and  bo  have  lost. 

A  bump  now  ond  no  niktike  ;  tlio  bow  of  the  St,  AiEbroso 
Ixiat  jams  the  oar  of  the  Oiicl  stroke,  and  the  two  boats  paaa 
tlie  winning-post  with  the  way  Ihat  waa  on  them  when  the 
bump  was  mode.     So  near  a  shavi;  was  it 

\\niO  can  describe  the  scene  on  the  bank  1  lb  was  a  hurly- 
burly  of  delirious  Joy,  in  the  midst  of  which  took  pluco  a 
terrific  combat  between  Jack  and  Che  Oiiel  dog — a  noble 
black  bull  tovrier  balongittg  to  the  college  in  general,  and  no 
one  in  particular — who  always  attended  the  races  and  felt  the 
misfortune  keenly.  Luckily  tliey  were  parted  without  worse 
things  happening ;  for  tlioufih  the  Oriel  men  were  savage, 
aud  not  disiuclined  for  a  jontlo,  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
was  too  strong  for  the  niomcut  in  their  adversaries.  So  Jack 
yem  choked  olTwilli  some  trouble,  and  the  Oriel  men  extricated 
themselves  fi\nn  the  crowd,  carrying  off  Crib,  their  dog,  and 
looking  straight  before  them  inta  vacancy. 

"  Well  rowed,  boys,"  says  Jervis,  turning  round  to  his  crew 
as  they  lay  panting  on  their  oars, 

"  Well  rowed,  five,"  eaya  Miller,  who  even  in  the  hoar  of 
Buch  a  triumph  is  not  inclined  to  be  general  in  hndntion. 

"Well  rowed,  five,"  is  echoed  from  the  bank  ;  it  is  that 
cunning  man,  the  recruiting-sergeant  "  Fatally  well  rowed," 
he  odds  to  a  comrade,  witli  whom  he  gets  into  one  of  the 
punts  to  cross  to  Cliristchurch  meudo'ff ;  "  we  must  have  him 
ill  the  University  crew." 

"  I  don't  tliiiik  you'll  get  liim  to  row,  from  what  I  hear," 
answers  the  other. 

"  Then  he  must  be  handcufTed  and  carried  into  the  boat  by 
force,"  says  the  O.  U.  B.  coxswain ;  "  why  is  not  the  press- 
gang  an  institution  in  this  university  ]" 


ICnAPTEB  XV. 
•  A  BTORM  BREWS  AHD  BttEAKS. 
irai''  Dlysdale's  character  came  out  well  that  night. 
Ha  did  not  seem  the  least  jealous  of  the  success  wjiich  had 
been  achieved  through  hia  dismissal  On  the  contrary,  there 
was  no  man  in  the  colli.'ge  who  showed  more  interest  in  Uio 
race,  or  joy  at  the  result,  than  he.  Perhaps  the  [ilcjisure  of 
being  out  i>f  it  himself  may  have  reckoned  for  something  with 
him.  In  any  case,  there  he  was  al  the  duor  with  iorik,  to 
Meet  the  ciew  ea  they  lauded  after  the  laice,  -Mi^^  &  \BXt,<« 
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powtcr,  foaming  with  ilinndygaff,  in  oacli  hnnd,  for  their 
recreation.  Draco  himself  could  not  hare  forbidden  them  to 
drink  at  that  moment ;  bo,  amidst  shaking  of  hands  and 
clfi|ipiiigB  on  the  back,  the  powters  travelled  round  from  stroke 
to  bow,  and  then  the  crew  went  off  to  their  dressing-room, 
accompanied  by  Drjadale  and  others, 

"  Bravo  !  it  was  the  finest  race  that  has  been  seen  on  the 
rivor  this  six  years ;  everybody  says  so.  You  fellows  have 
disccved  well  of  your  country.  I've  sent  up  to  college  to 
Lava  supper  in  my  rooms,  and  you  must  a!l  conio.  Hang 
training  I  there  ore  only  two  njore  nights,  and  you're  safe  to 
keep  jour  place.  What  do  you  say  Captain  I  eh.  Miller  1 
Now  be  good-natured  for  once." 

"  jrillor,  what  do  you  say  1 "  said  the  Captain. 

"  Well,  we  dou't  get  head  of  the  river  every  night,"  said 
Miller.  "  I  don't  object  if  you'll  all  turn  out  and  go  to  bed 
at  eleven." 

"Thafs  all  right,"  said  Drysdalo  ;  "and  now  let's  go  to 
the  old  '  Choughs'  ami  have  a.  gliss  of  ale  ivhilo  supper  is 
getting  ready.  Eh,  Brown  t"  and  ho  hooked  his  arm  into 
Tom's  and  led  the  way  into  the  town. 

"  I'm  so  sorry  you  were  not  in  it  for  the  finish,"  said  Tom, 
who  was  quite  touched  by  his  fiiond's  good-humour. 

"  Are  you  1"  said  Drysdale  ;  "  it's  more  than  I  am,  then,  I 
can  tell  you.  If  you  could  have  Been  yourself  under  the 
wUlowa,  you  wouldn't  have  thought  yourself  much  of  an 
object  of  envy.  Jack  and  I  were  quite  Batisfied  with  our 
share  of  work  and  glory  on  the  bank.  Weren't  we,  old 
fcUow  1"  at  which  solutJition  Jack  reared  himself  on  his  hind 
legs  and  licked  his  miuter's  hand. 

"  "Well,  you're  a  real  good  follow  for  taking  it  as  you  do.  1 
don't  Ihink  1  could  have  come  near  the  rivor  if  I  had  been  yoo." 

"I  take  everything  as  it  comes,"  said  Drysilale.  "Tba 
next  race  is  on  Derby  day,  and  I  couldn't  Lave  gone  if  I 
hadn't  hoep  turned  out  of  the  boat ;  that's  a  compensation, 
you  Boe.  Hero  we  are.  I  wonder  if  Miss  Putty  has  heard  of 
tha  victory  V 

They  turned  down  the  little  passage  entranco  of  "The 
Choughs"  aa  he  spoke,  followed  by  most  of  the  crow,  and 
by  a  toil  of  younger  St.  Ambrosians,  tlieir  admirers,  and  the 
boivwos  crowdi'd  the  next  moment  Fatty  was  theK,  of 
course,  and  her  aurviccs  were  in  great  requisition  ;  for  though 
Kki'h  of  tliB  criiw  only  took  a  small  gloss  of  the  old  ale,  they 
mode  as  much  fuss  about  it  with  the  pmtty  barmaid  as  if  they 
were  drinking  hogsheads.  In  fact,  it  bait  hccoiiio  clearly  the 
comet  thing  with  the  St.  Ajnbrosians  to  make  mut.h  of  i^tty  ^ 
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■ud,  conaiciering  tiie  circumsUnces,  it  was  only  a  wnndcr  tha.t 
bIib  was  not  more  spoilt  than  eecnied  to  be  tlie  cn«B.  Indeed, 
u  Hardy  stood  up  in  the  corner  opposite  to  tho  iamll^'ly't 
cbnir,  a  silent  on-looker  at  Ltie  scene,  he  couldn't  1iclp  admitting 
to  himself  that  the  ^irl  held  her  onn  well,  without  tloing  or 
BayiTifc  anything  unbecoming  a  modest  woman.  And  it  was  a 
hard  tiling  Tor  liim  to  be  fair  to  her,  for  what  he  saw  now  in 
a  few  minutes  conlimied  the  impression  whiuh  his  former 
Tisit  had  left  on  his  mind — that  bis  friend  wus  safe  in  her 
toils;  how  deeply,  of  course  he  could  not  judge,  but  that 
tliere  was  more  between  them  than  he  could  approve  was  now 
clear  enough  to  him,  and  be  stood  silent,  lenning  against  Ibe 
ivall  in  that  farthest  comer,  in  the  shadow  of  a  projecting 
oapboord,  much  distressed  in  mind,  and  pnnilering  over  what 
it  behoved  him  to  do  under  the  circunistanccs.  With  the 
exception  of  a  civil  sentence  or  ',\'o  to  the  old  landlady,  who 
sat  opjKMite  him  knitting,  and  costing  rather  uneasy  looks 
from  time  to  time  towards  the  front  of  the  liar,  he  spoke  to 
Bfi  one.  In  fact,  nobody  came  near  that  end  of  tlie  room, 
and  their  existence  seemed  to  have  been  forgotten  by  the 

Tom  hod  been  a  little  uncomfortable  for  the  first  minute ; 
but  after  oeeiDg  Hardy  take  hid  gloss  of  ale,  atid  then  missing 
him,  ho  forgot  all  about  him,  and  was  too  busy  with  his  own 
affaiis  to  trouble  liimself  further.  He  had  become  a  sort  of 
drawer,  or  barman,  at  "The  Chouglis,"  and  presided,  under 
Patty,  over  the  distribution  of  the  ale,  giving  an  eye  to  hia 
chief  to  Bee  that  she  vaa  not  put  upon. 

Dijsdule  and  Jack  left  after  a  short  slay,  to  see  that  the 
supper  was  being  properly  preporod.  Soon  nfterwanls  Pal.ty 
went  off  out  of  the  bar  in  answer  to  some  bell  whith  called 
her  to  anoilicr  part  of  the  house ;  and  the  St.  Ambrosians 
voted  tliat  it  was  time  to  go  off  to  coUeyo  to  supper,  and 
cleared  out  into  the  street 

Tom  went  out  with  Uie  last  batch  of  them,  but  lingered  a 
moment  in  the  pas!U);^o  outside,  lie  know  the  house  and  its 
ways  well  enough  by  tliis  time.  The  next  moment  Patty 
appeared  from  a  side  door,  which  led  to  another  port  of  the 
housa. 

"  So  you're  not  going  to  stay  and  play  a  gnrae  with  aunt," 
ehe  said;  "what  makes  you  in  such  a  hurvyl" 

"  I  must  go  up  to  ciillege ;  there's  a  siipper  to  celebrate  our 
getting  head  of  the  river."  I'atty  looked  down  and  pouted  a 
little.  Tom  took  her  hand,  and  said,  sentimentally,  "L'on't 
bs  crass,  now ;  you  know  that  1  would  sooner  stay  hero,  dou'f 
you  I" 
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She  t(MB(Ml  her  head,  and  puUod  awa^  her  hand,  and  then 
cbanpng  tlie  auhject,  said, 

"Who's  that  ugly  old  fellowwho  washure  njpim  to-mfihtt" 

"Tliere  was  no  one  older  Ihan  Miller,  and  ho  is  rather  an 
admirer  of  youra.      I  shall  tell  liiui  you  called  hiin  ugly." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mean  Sir.  Miller ;  yoii  know  that  wbI!  enough," 
she  answered.  "  1  mean  him  in  the  old  rough  coat,  who  don't 
talk  to  any  one." 

"  Uyly  old  follow,  Patty  1  Why  you  mean  Hardy.  He's 
s  groat  friend  of  mine,  and  yon  must  like  him  for  my  sake." 

"  I'm  sura  I  won't.  I  don't  lili:e  him  a  liit ;  he  looks  so 
cross  at  me." 

"  It's  aU  your  fan-'y.     There  now,  good-night.'' 

"  Voii  aha'n't  go,  however,  till  you've  given  nw  that  hand- 
kerchief     You.  promised  it  mo  if  you  got  head  of  the 

"  Oh !  you  little  story-teller.  "WTiy  they  are  my  college 
colours.  I  wouldn't  part  with  them  for  worlds.  I'll  give 
you  a  lock  of  my  hair,  and  the  pruttiost  handkerchief  you  con 
find  in  Oxford ;  but  not  this." 

"  But  I  mill  have  it,  and  you  did  promise  me  it,"  she  said, 
and  put  up  her  handa  suddenly,  and  untied  the  how  of  Tom's 
ueck-handkorchiet  Ho  caught  ber  wrists  in  his  hands,  and 
looked  down  into  hor  eyes,  in  which,  if  he  saw  a  little  jiique 
at  his  going,  he  saw  other  things  which  stirred  in  him  strange 
feelings  of  triumph  and  tenderness, 

"  Well,  then,  you  shall  pay  for  it,  any  how,"  he  said. — 
IVhy  need  I  tell  what  followed  I — Tiiei-e  was  a  little  stni^la ; 
a  "  Go  along,  do,  Mr.  Brown ;"  and  the  next  minute  Tom, 
minus  his  handkerchief  was  hurrying  after  his  companions ; 
and  Patty  was  watohing  him  from  the  door,  and  solting  her 
cap  to  rights.  Then  she  turned  and  went  back  into  the  bar, 
and  started,  and  turned  red,  as  she  saw  Hardy  there,  BtUl 
standing  in  the  further  corner,  opposite  her  aunt.  He  finished 
his  gloss  of  ale  as  she  came  in,  and  then  passed  out,  wishing 
them  "  Good- night." 

"Why,  aunt,"  she  said,  "I  thought  they  were  all  gone. 
Who  was  that  sour-looking  man  1" 

"  He  seems  a  nice  quiet  gentleman,  my  dear,"  said  the  old 
lady,  looking  up.  "  I'm  sure  he's  much  bettor  than  those  ones 
as  makes  so  much  racket  in  the  bar.  But  where  have  you 
been,  Patty  t" 

"  Oh,  to  the  commercial  room,  aunt.  Won't  you  have  & 
game  at  cribbage ) "  and  Patty  took  up  the  Crtr<ls  and  set  the 
board  out,  the  old  lady  looking  at  her  doubtfully  all  the  time 
through  her  spectacles.     She  was  be^ning  to  wish  that  tho 
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college  gentletnen  wouldn't  come  so  much  to  the  house,  though 
they  wens  very  good  custonieta. 

Turn,  miiiiia  bia  haudkercliicf,  hurried  after  his  comTadca, 
and  caught  tliem  up  bufure  they  got  u]i  to  collego.  Tliey 
were  all  there  hut  Ilfirdy,  whose  absence  vexed  our  liero  for 
a  momeiit ;  he  had  ho[«d  tliat  ilunly,  now  that  he  waa  in 
the  boat,  wouiil  have  Bbaken  off  all  his  reserve  towards  the 
otiier  taen,  aud  bluuied  him  hecause  he  had  not  done  so  at 
once.  There  could  he  no  reason  for  it  but  bis  own  oddness, 
ho  thought,  for  every  one  was  full  of  bis  praiaea  aa  they 
Btrolled  on  talking  of  the  race.  Miller  prftined  his  elyle,  and 
time,  aud  pluck.  "Didn't  you  feel  bow  the  boat  sprung 
when  1  called  on  you  at  the  CherwoU  1  "  he  said  to  the 
Ciiptain.  "Dryedale  was  always  dead  beat  at  the  Gut,  and 
just  like  a  log  in  the  boat,  pretty  much  like  some  of  the  rest 

"  He's  in.  such  good  training,  too,"  eaid  Diogenes ;  "  1  ahall 
find  out  how  be  diets  himself." 

"  We've  pretty  well  done  with  that,  I  should  hope,"  said 
So.  6.  "There  arc  only  two  more  nights,  and,  nothing  can 
touch  UB  now." 

"Don't  he  too  sure  of  that,"  said  MiUer.  "Mind  now,  all 
of  you,  don't  let  uh  have  any  aoaaenae  till  the  races  are  over 
and  we  are  all  safe." 

And  BO  they  talked  on  till  they  reached  college,  and  then 
dispersed  to  their  rooms  to  vash  and  dress,  and  met  again  in 
Drysdale's  rooms,  where  supper  was  awaiting  them. 

Again  Hardy  did  not  apjiear.  Drysdule  sent  a  scout  to  his 
rooms,  who  brouglit  hack  word  that  he  co  jld  not  find  liim  ; 
GO  Dryfldale  set  to  work  to  do  the  honours  of  Ilia  table,  and 
enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  tempting  the  crew  with  all  sorts  of 
forbidden  hot  Ktiuore,  which  he  and  the  rest  of  the  non-pro- 
fessionals imbibed  freely.  But  with  Miller's  eye  on  them, 
and  the  example  of  Diogenes  and  the  Captain  before  them, 
the  rest  of  the  crew  exercised  an  abstcniiouBness  wliicli  would 
have  been  admirable,  had  it  not  been  in  a  great  measure 
compulsory. 

It  was  a  great  snccess,  this  supper  at  Drysdale's,  although 
knocked  up  at  an  hour's  notice.  The  triumph  of  their  boat 
had,  for  the  time,  the  effect  of  warming  up  and  drawing  out 
the  feeling  of  fellowship,  which  is  tlie  soul  of  colk-go  life. 
Though  only  a  few  wen  besides  the  crew  siit  down  to  stijijiur, 
long  before  it  was  cluared  away  mon  of  every  set  in  the 
college  came  in,  in  the  highest  spirits,  and  the  room  was 
crowded.  For  Drysdule  seat  round  to  every  mau  in  the 
eoU^Q  with  whom  he  had  a  speaking  auquaiutaoi^e,  and 
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)Ut,  but  nn- 
iiisuol  thing 
r  would  not 

9  fiEt  as  htt 


Ihey  floultcd  in  and  eat  where  they  could,  and  men  talked 
and  laughed  with  acighhoura,  with  whom,  perhapa,  they  had 
never  6xchaiif,'ed  a  word  since  the  liijie  when  they  were 
fresh  men  together. 

Of  course  there  were  spcet^Cis,  cheered  to  the  echo,  and 
aong%  of  whkh  the  choruses  might  have  been  heard  in  tlie 
High-street.  At  a  little  before  eleven,  nevertheless,  despite 
the  protestations  of  Dryadale,  and  the  paaBive  resistance  of 
BCvciilI  of  their  number,  ^Miller  carried  off  the  crow,  and 
innTij  of  the  other  guests  went  at  the  same  time,  leaving  their 
host  and  a  small  circle  to  make  a  night  of  it. 

Tom  went  to  his  rooms  in  high  spirits,  humming  the  air  of 
one  of  the  songs  he  had  just  heard  ;  but  be  had  scarcely 
thrown  !iis  gown  on  a  chair  when  a  thought  struck  him.  and 
he  ran  down  stairs  again  and  across  to  Hard/a  rooms. 

Hardy  was  sitting  with  soma  cold  tea  poured  c 
tasted,  before  biin,  and  no  books  open — a  very  u 
with  him  at  night     But  Tom  either  did  nut  0 
notice  that  there  was  anything  unusual. 

He  seated  himself  and  began  gossiping  away  a 
could,  without  looking  much  at  the  other.  He  began  by 
recounting  all  the  complimentary  things  which  had  been  said 
by  Miller  and  othora  of  Hardy's  pulling.  Then  he  went  on 
to  the  supper  party ;  what  a  jolly  evening  they  had  had  ;  ho 
did  not  remember  anything  so  pleasant  since  be  had  been  up, 
and  ho  retailed  the  spueclios  and  named  the  best  songs. 
"  You  really  ought  to  have  been  there.  Why  didn't  you  come  1 
Drysdule  sent  over  for  you.  I'm  sure  every  one  wished  yott 
had  been  there.     Didn't  you  get  his  message  I " 

"  I  didn't  feel  up  to  going,"  said  Hardy. 

"There's  nothuig  the  matter,  ehl"  said  Tom,  as  the  thought 
crossed  his  mind  tjiitt  perhaps  Hardy  had  hurt  himself  in  tlie 
'   race,  aa  he  had  not  been  reguliirly  training. 

"No,  notliing,"  .inawered  the  other. 

Tom  tried  to  make  play  again,  but  soan  came  to  an  end  of 
his  talk.  It  was  iiujiosaible  U>  make  head  against  that  cold 
silence.  At  last  ho  stopped,  looked  at  Hardy  for  a  minute, 
who  was  staling  abt^tractedly  at  the  sword  over  Ids  mantol- 
piecB,  and  then  said, — 

"There  it  somelliing  the  matter,  though,  Don't  Eil 
glowering  aa  if  you  had  swallowed  a  furze  bush.  ^Vhy, 
you  haven't  been  smoking,  old  boyi"  he  added,  getting  up 
and  putting  his  hand  on  tlie  other's  shoulder.  '*  I  see  that's 
it  Here,  take  one  of  my  weeds,  they're  mild.  Wilier  allowi 
two  of  these  a  day." 
I        "Ho,  thank' eo."  eaid  Hardy,  roueicg  himself;  "]tUI!ai 
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iTiterfered  with  nij  smoking,  and  I  tfiU  have  a  pipe, 
fcr  I  Ihink  I  want  it." 

"  Well,  I  don't  see  that  it  does  you  any  gowl,"  said  Tom, 
aftet  vraUhing  him  £11  and  light,  and  smoke  for  some  minutoa 
witlioul  saying  a  word.  "  Here,  I've  managed  t)ie  one  thing 
I  had  at  heart.  You  are  in  tlie  crew,  and  wb  are  head  of  the 
rivor,  and  everybody  ia  praising  your  rowing  up  to  the  skies, 
and  snying  that  the  bump  waa  all  your  doing.  And  heie 
I  come  to  tell  you,  nnd  not  a  woid  can  I  get  out  of  you. 
Aiu't  you  pleased  1  I)o  you  tliiuk  we  shall  keep  our  place  I" 
Ue  paiisod  a  moment. 

"  Hang  it  all,  1  say,"  lie  added,  losing  all  patience, ;  "  swear 
B  little  if  you  can't  do  anything  else.  Lofa  hear  your  Toicc; 
it  isn't  such  a  tender  one  that  you  need  keep  it  all  shut 
up." 

"  "Well,"  said  Hardy,  making  a  great  eflbrt ;  "  the  real  fact 
is  I  havt  Bomething,  and  Bouiulhiug  very  sorioua  to  say  to 
you." 

"  Tlien  I'm  not  going  to  listen  to  it,"  broke  in  Tom ;  "  I'm 
not  serious,  an,l  I  wont  he  serious,  and  no  one  sliaU  make  me 
Berious  to-night  It's  no  use,  so  don't  look  glum.  ISiit  isn't 
the  ale  at  'The  Choughs'  good;  and  isn't  it  a  dear  little 
pl«c,l- 

"  It'a  that  place  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about,"  said  Hardy, 
turning  his  chair  suddenly  so  aa  to  front  his  i.!situr.  "  Now, 
Brown,  we  haven't  known  one  another  long,  but  I  think  I 
understand  you,  and  I  know  I  like  you,  and  1  hojje  you  like 

"Well,  well,  well,"  broke  in  Tom,  "of  course  I  like  you, 
old  fellow,  or  else  I  shouldn't  come  poking  after  you,  and 
wasting  so  much  of  your  time,  and  sitting  on  your  cursed 
bard  chairs  in  the  middle  of  the  races.  What  has  likuig  to 
do  with  'The  Choughs,'  or  'The  Choughs'  with  long  faces  1 
You  ought  to  have  had  another  gloss  of  ale  there." 

"  I  wish  you  had  never  had  a  glass  of  ale  there,"  said 
Ilardy,  bolting  out  liis  words  as  if  they  were  red  hot,  "  Brown, 
you  have  no  right  to  go  to  that  place." 

"  Why  t "  said  Tom,  sitting  up  in  his  chair,  and  teginning 
to  Iw  nettled. 

"You  know  why,"  said  Hardy,  looking  him  full  in  the 
face,  and  puffing  out  huge  volumes  of  smoke,  lii  spite  of 
the  bluntncss  of  the  attack,  there  was  a  yearning  look  which 
■pread  over  the  rugged  brow,  and  shone  out  of  the  deep-sot 
ayes  of  the  siieaker,  which  almost  conijuered  Tom.  Hut  lirst 
pride,  and  then  the  consciousness  of  what  was  coming  next, 
which  began  to  dawii  on  h'ln,  rose  in  hia  heart     It  waa  all  U% 
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could  do  to  meet  that  look  full,  bnt  he  matssed  it,  though 
lie  tluelieil  to  tlie  root^  of  Uis  Lair,  as  he  eiinply  repeated 
through  hia  act  teeth,   "Wliyl" 

"  I  My  ag!iin,"  said  Hardy,  "  you  know  why." 

"  I  aea  what  you  mean,"  said  Tom,  slowly ;  "  os  you  say, 
we  have  not  known  one  another  long ;  long  enough,  thoupli, 
I  should  have  thought,  for  you  to  have  been  more  cliuritable, 
"Why  am  I  not  lo  goto  'TheChouglisl'  Because  there  happens 
to  be  a  pretty  bar  maid  there  t  All  our  crew  go,  and  twenty 
otlier  men  brides." 

"  Ypj  ;  hut  do  any  of  them  go  in  the  sort  of  way  you  do? 
Does  she  took  at  any  one  of  them  aa  she  does  at  you  1" 

"  How  do  I  knowl" 

"  That's  not  fair,  or  true,  or  like  you.  Brown,"  said  Hardy, 
getting  up,  and  hegiuning  to  nalk  up  and  down  the  room. 
"  You  i/o  know  thai  that  girl  doesn't  care  a  straw  for  the 
other  men  who  go  there.  You  do  know  that  she  is  beginning 
to  care  for  you." 

"  You  seem  to  know  a  great  deal  about  it,"  said  Tom  ;  "  I 
don't  holieye  you  were  ever  there  before  two  days  ago," 

■'  No,  1  never  was." 

"Then  I  think  you  needn't  he  quit*  ao  quick  at  finding 
faiilt  If  there  were  anything  I  didu't  wish  you  to  see,  do 
you  think  I  should  have  tnken  you  there  1  1  tell  you  aha 
is  quite  ahle  to  take  care  of  herself^" 

"  So  I  believe,"  aaid  Hardy ;  "if  she  were  a  mere  giddy, 
light  girl.  Betting  her  cap  at  every  man  who  came  in,  it 
wouldn't  matter  so  much— for  her  at  any  rate.  She  can  take 
care  of  heraelf  well  enough  bo  far  as  the  rest  are  concamed, 
but  you  know  it  icn't  so  with  you.  You  know  it  now, 
Brown  ;  teU  the  truth  ;   any  one  with  half  an  eye  can  Bee  it" 

"  You  seem  to  have  made  pretty  good  use  of  your  eyes 
in  these  two  nights,  anyhow,"  said  Tom. 

"  I  don't  mijid  your  sneers.  Drown,"  said  Hardy,  as  lie 
tramped  up  and  down  with  his  arms  locked  beliind  him  ; 
"  1  have  taken  on  myself  to  speak  to  you  about  this  ;  1  should 
be  no  true  friend  if  I  shirked  it.  I'm  four  years  older  than 
you,  and  have  seen  more  of  the  world  and  of  tliis  place  than 
you.  You  sha'u't  go  on  with  this  folly,  tliis  sin,  for  want  of 
warning." 

"  t?->  it  seems,"  said  Tom,  doggedly.  "  Now  I  think  I've 
onri  warning  enough  ;  siippuae  wo  drop  the  aubject" 

Hanly  ato]ipeil  in  his  walk,  and  tui-ncd  on  Tom  with  a  look 
of  anger.  "Nut  yet,"  he  said,  hmily  ;  "you  know  best  how 
anil  why  you  have  done  it,  hut  you  know  that  eomehov  « 
other  jou  have  made  that  girl  like  you  " 
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•*  Snppoae  I  have,  wbat  then  ;  whose  huaineaa  is  that  but 
mine  and  hersl" 

"  It's  the  basiaeas  of  every  one  ■who  won't  stand  by  and  see 
the  dbvil's  garae  played  nnder  bis  nose  if  lie  can  hinder  it." 

"Wliat  right  have  you  to  talk  about  the  devil's  game  to 
me  I"  said  Tom,  "I'll  tell  you  what,  if  you  and  I  are  to 
keep  friends,  we  bad  better  diop  this  subject." 

"  If  we  are  to  keep  friends  we  must  go  to  the  bottom  of  it 
There  are  only  two  endings  to  this  sort  of  business,  ahd  you 
know  it  as  well  as  L" 

"  A  right  and  a  wrong  one,  eh  ?  and  because  yon  call  me 
your  friend  you  assume  that  my  end  will  bo  the  wrong  one." 

"  I  do  call  you  niy  iriond,  and  I  say  the  end  mutt  be  the 
wrong  one  here.  "There's  no  right  end.  Think  of  your 
family.  You  don't  moan  to  any — you  dare  not  tell  me,  that 
'T"ii  i^'ill  Tnrtrry  hitr?" 

"  I  dare  not  tell  you  1 "  said  Tom,  starting  up  in  his  turn  ; 
"  I  dare  tell  you  or  any  man  anything  I  please.  Uut  I  won't 
tell  you  or  any  man  anything  on  compulsion." 

"  I  repeat,"  went  on  Hardy,  "  yon  dare  not  say  you  meau 
to  marry  her.  You  don't  mean  it — and,  as  you  don't,  to  kiss 
her  as  you  did  to-night — " 

"So  you  were  sneaking  behind  to  watch  me !"  burst  out 
Tom,  chafing  with  rage,  and  glad  to  find  any  handle  for  a 
quaiToL  The  two  men  stood  fronting  one  another,  the  younger 
writhing  with  the  sense  of  shame  and  outraged  pride,  and 
longing  for  a  fierce  answer — a  blow — anything  to  give  vent 
to  the  ftuiee  which  were  tearing  liini. 

But  at  the  end  of  a  few  seconds  the  cider  answered,  calmly 
and  slowly, — 

"  I  will  not  take  those  words  from  any  man  j  yon  had 
better  leave  my  rooms." 

"If  1  do,  I  shall  not  come  back  till  you  have  altered  your 
opinions." 

"  You  need  not  come  back  till  you  have  altered  youra."  i 

The  next  moment  Tom  was  in  the  passage ;  the  next, 
striding  up  and  down  the  side  of  the  inner  quadrangle  in  the 
pale  moonlight. 

Poor  fellow  1  it  WiS  no  pleasant  walking  ground  for  him. 
la  it  worth  our  while  to  follow  him  up  and  down  in  his 
tramp  1  We  have  most  of  us  walked  the  like  marches  at  one 
time  or  another  of  our  lives.  The  memory  of  them  is  by  no 
means  one  which  we  can  dwell  on  with  pleasure.  Times  they 
were  of  blinding  and  driving  storm,  and  howling  winds,  out 
of  which  voices  as  of  evil  spirits  spoke  close  in  our  eara — 
taontingly,  temptingly,  whisperiug  to  the  mifichifiiwu  '^r^ 
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beast  which  lurks  in  the  bottom  of  all  our  hearts,  now, 
"  Eouse  up  !  art  thou  a.  man  anti  dareet  not  do  this  tiling  1 " 
now,  "  Rise,  kill  a,iid  eat — it  is  thine,  wilt  thou  not  take  it  I 
Shall  the  flimsy  auruplcs  of  thia  tnacher,  or  tha  sanctifieii  cant 
of  that,  bar  thy  way,  and  baulk  thee  of  thine  ownl  Thou 
hast  strength  to  brave  them — to  braye  all  things  in  earth,  or 
heaven,  or  liell ;  put  out  thy  stningth,  and  be  a  man  ! " 

Then  did  not  the  wild  beast  within  ua  shake  itself  a:id 
feel  its  power,  sweeping  away  all  the  "  Thou  shall  not's " 
which  the  Law  wrote  up  before  us  in  letters  of  fire,  with  the 
"  I  will "  of  hardy,  godless,  self-assertion )  And  all  the  while 
— which  alone  made  the  storm  really  dreadful  to  ua — was 
there  not  the  still  small  voice — never  to  be  altogether  silenced 
by  the  roarings  of  the  tempest  of  passion,  by  the  evil  voicea, 
by  our  own  violent  attempts  to  stifle  it — the  still  small  voice 
appealing  to  the  man,  the  true  man,  witiiin  ua,  which  ie  made 
in  the  image  of  God — calling  on  him  to  assert  his  dominion 
over  the  wild  beast — to  obey,  and  conquer,  and  live  )  Ay  ! 
and  though  we  may  have  followed  the  other  voices,  have  we 
not,  while  following  them,  confessed  in  onr  hearts,  that  all 
true  strength,  and  nobleness,  and  manliness,  was  to  be  found 
in  the  other  path  1  Do  1  say  that  most  of  us  have  had  Vr 
tread  tlds  path,  and  fight  this  battle  1  Surely  I  might  have 
said  all  of  us  j  all,  at  least,  who  have  passed  the  bright  days 
of  their  boyhood.  The  clear  and  keen  intellect  no  less  thau 
the  dull  and  heavy  ;  the  weak,  the  cold,  the  nervous,  no  less 
than  the  strong  and  passionate  of  body.  The  arms  and  the 
field  have  been  divers ;  can  have  been  the  same,  I  suppose,  to 
no  two  men,  but  the  battle  must  have  been  the  same  to  aU. 
One  here  and  there  may  have  had  a  foretaste  of  it  as  a  boy ; 
but  it  ia  the  young  man's  battle,  and  not  the  boy's,  thank 
God  for  it  1  That  most  hateful  and  foarfu.1  of  all  realities,  call  it 
by  what  name  we  will — self,  the  natural  man,  the  old  Adam — 
niust  have  risen  up  before  each  of  us  in  early  manhood,  if  not 
Booner,  challenging  the  true  man  within  ua,  to  which  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  speaking,  to  a  struggle  for  life  or  death. 

Gird  yourself,  then,  for  the  fight,  my  young  brother,  and 
take  up  the  pledge  which  was  made  for  you  when  yoa  were  a 
helpless  child.  This  world,  anil  all  others,  time  and  eternity, 
for  you  hang  upon  the  issue.  Thia  enemy  must  ba  met  and 
vanquished — not  finally,  for  no  man  while  on  earth,  I  suppose, 
can  say  that  he  is  slain  ;  but,  when  once  known  and  recogaised, 
met  and  vanquished  ho  must  ba,  by  God's  help,  in  this  and 
that  encounter,  before  you  can  be  truly  called  a  man  ;  befora 
yon.  can  really  enjoy  any  one  even  of  thia  world's  good  things. 

The  strife  was  no  light  one  for  our  hero  on  the  night  inhii 
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life  at  which  we  have  arrived.  The  quiet  sky  oyerhead,  tlic 
quiet  solonm  old  buildings,  under  the  shadow  of  which  he 
Btoo<l,  brovght  him  no  peace.  He  fled  from  them  into  Ilia 
own  rooniB  j  ho  lighted  his  caiidloB  and  tried  to  read,  and 
force  the  whule  matter  from  his  thoughts  ;  but  itwasiueless  : 
hack  it  came  again  and  again.  The  more  impatient  of  it^ 
presence  he  hecame,  the  le.s3  could  ha  shake  it  oK  Some 
deciaion  he  must  make  ;  what  should  it  he !  He  could  have 
no  psaco  till  it  was  taken.  The  veil  had  been  drawn  aside 
thoroughly,  and  once  for  all  Twice  ha  was  on  the  point  of 
returning  to  Hardy's  rooms  to  thank  him,  confeBB,  and  con- 
Bolt ;  hut  the  lida  rolled  bnck  again.  As  the  tnith  of  the 
warning  sank  deeper  and  deeper  into  him,  the  irritation 
against  him  who  had  uttered  it  grew  also.  He  could  not  and 
would  not  ho  fair  yet.  It  is  no  easy  thing  for  anj  uue  of  us 
to  put  the  whole  burden  of  any  folly  or  sin  on  our  own  backs 
alJ  at  once.  "  If  he  had  done  it  in  any  other  way,"  thought 
Tom,  "  1  might  have  thanked  him." 

Another  olFort  to  shake  off  tlie  whole  question.  Down 
into  the  quadrangle  again  j  lights  in  Drysdalc'a  rooms.  He 
goes  up,  and  finds  the  remains  of  the  supper,  tankards  full  ol 
eg[,'-flip  and  cardinal,  and  a  party  playing  at  vingt-un.  Ho 
drinks  freely,  tarolnsa  of  training  or  boat-racing,  anxious 
only  to  drown  thought.  He  sits  down  to  play.  The  hoisteroua 
talk  of  some,  the  eager  keen  looks  of  others,  jar  on  him 
equally.  One  niiniite  he  is  absent,  the  next  boisterouH,  then 
irritable,  then  moody,  A  college  card-party  is  no  place  to- 
night for  him.  Ho  loses  his  money,  is  disgusted  at  la.''t,  and 
gets  to  his  own  rooms  by  midnight ;  goes  to  heJ  levarish, 
dissatisGed  with  himself,  with  all  the  world.  Tlie  inexorable 
qnustion  pnrRiies  him  even  into  the  strange  helpless  land  of 
dreams,  demanding  a  decision,  when  he  has  no  longer  powoc 
of  will  to  choose  either  good  or  evil. 

Gut  how  fared  it  all  thb  time  with  the  physician  1  Aloa  ! 
little  better  than  with  his  pnticnt  His  was  the  diieper  and 
more  sensitive  nature.  Keenly  conscious  of  his  own  position, 
he  had  .■dwaya  avoided  any  but  the  most  formal  inteiuourae 
with  the  men  in  hia  college  whom  he  would  have  liked  most 
to  live  with.  This  was  the  first  friendship  he  had  made 
amongst  them,  and  he  valued  it  accordingly ;  and  now  it 
aecmed  to  he  at  hia  feet  in  hopeless  fragments,  and  cast  down 
too  by  his  own  hand.  Bitterly  he  blamed  hiuL^elf  over  and 
over  again,  as  he  recalled  every  word  that  had  passed — not 
for  having  spokerr — that  he  felt  had  been  a  saci'ed  ihily — but 
for  the  harshness  and  suddenaesa  with  which  he  seemed  tc 
himself  to  have  done  iL 
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"  One  touch  of  gentleness  or  Bympathj,  and  I  might  have 
won  hiiJL  As  it  was,  how  could  he  have  met  me  otherwise 
than  ho  diJ — hard  word  for  hard  word,  hasty  answer  for 
proud  reproof  1  Can.  I  go  to  him  and  recall  it  aU  1  No  I  I 
can't  trust  mjself;  I  shall  only  make  matters  worse.  Be- 
sides, lie  may  tliink  that  the  servitor — Ah  1  am  I  there 
again  1  The  old  sore,  seli;  self,  self  !  I  nurae  my  own  pride ; 
1  value  it  more  than  mj  friend  ;  and  yet — no,  no  I  1  cannot 
go,  though  I  think  I  could  die  for  him.  The  sin,  if  sin  there 
must  be,  be  on  my  head.  Would  to  God  I  could  bear  the 
sting  of  it !  But  there  will  ho  none — how  can  I  fear  J  he  is 
too  true,  too  manly.  Eough  and  brutal  as  nij  words  have 
been,  they  have  shown  him  the  gulf.  lie  will,  he  must 
escape  it.  But  will  he  ever  come  teick  to  me  1  I  care  not, 
so  lie  escape." 

How  can  my  poor  words  follow  the  strong  loving  man  in 
the  wrestlings  of  Lis  spirit,  till  far  on  in  the  quiet  night 
he  laid  the  whole  before  the  Lord  and  slept !  Yea,  my 
broi:her,  even  ao  :  the  old,  old  story ;  but  start  not  at  the 
phrase,  though  you  may  uevpr  have  found  its  meaning. — lie 
laid  the  whole  before  the  Lord,  in  prayer,  for  his  Iriond,  for 
himself,  for  the  whole  world. 

And  you,  too,  if  over  you  are  tried  as  he  was — ^bs  every 
man  must  be  in  one  way  or  another— must  learn  to  do  the 
like  with  every  burtlien  on  your  soul,  if  you  would  not  have 
it  hanging  round  you  heavily,  and  ever  more  heavily,  and 
dragging  you  down  lower  and  lower  till  your  dying  day, 
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Hardi  was  early  in  the  chapel  the  next  morning.  It  was 
his  week  for  pricking  in.  Every  roan  who  enttted — from 
the  early  men  who  strolled  in  quietly  while  the  bell  was  still 
rinjjing,  to  the  hurrying,  half-dreased  loiterers  who  crushed  in 
as  the  portt,r  was  closing  the  doors,  and  disturbed  the  con- 
gregation in  the  middle  of  the  confession — gave  biiti  a  turn 
(as  the  expressive  phrase  is),  and  every  turn  only  ended  in 
disappointment.  He  put  by  his  list  at  last,  when  the  doors 
ivero  fairly  shut,  with  a  sigh.  Ho  bad  half  expected  to  see 
Tom  come  into  morning  chspel  with  a  face  from  which  he 
might  have  gathered  hope  Ihnt  his  friend  had  taken  the  right 
I'l     But  Tom  did  not  come  at  all,  and  Hardy  felt  it  was  a 
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rhey  did  not  meet  tdU  the  evening,  at  the  river,  whoii  th« 
boat  weut  ilowji  for  a  iitoudy  pull,  and  tben  Hardy  saw  at 
ODCB  that  all  was  going  wrong.  Neither  spoke  to  or  looked 
all  the  other.  Hardy  expected  some  one  to  remark  it,  but 
nobody  did.  After  the  poll  thuy  walked  up,  and  Tom  aa 
Qsiiiil  led  the  way,  as  if  cothisg  bad  happened,  into  "  Tiia 
CbougbB."  Hardy  paused  for  a  moraent,  and  then  went  in 
too,  and  stayed  till  the  rest  of  the  crew  left.  Tom  delibe- 
rately stayed  aft«r  them  all.  Hardy  turned  for  a  moment 
an  he  was  leaving  the  bar,  and  saw  him  settling  himself  down 
in  bJB  chair  witli  an  air  of  defiance,  meant  evidently  for  him 
which  would  have  made  most  men  angry.  Ha  was  irritated 
for  a  moment,  and  tben  was  filled  with  rulh  for  the  poor 
wrong-headed  youngster  who  was  heaping  up  cobIb  of  fire 
for  hia  own  head.  In  his  momentary  anger  Hardy  said  to 
himself,  "  Well,  I  have  done  what  I  can ;  now  he  must  go 
Ilia  own  jray;"  but  such  a  thought  was  soon  kicked  in  dis- 
grace from  his  noble  and  well-disciplined  mind.  He  resolved, 
that,  let  it  cost  what  it  might  in  the  shape  of  loss  of  time  and 
trial  of  temper,  he  would  leave  no  stone  unturned,  and  spare 
no  pains,  to  deliver  hia  friend  of  yesterday  from  the  slough 
into  which  he  was  plunging.  How  be  might  beat  work 
for  this  end  oocnpied  his  thoughts  as  be  wallced  towards 
college. 

Tom  sat  on  at  "  The  Choughs,"  glorifying  himself  in  tha 
thought  that  now,  at  any  rate,  ho  had  ahosvn  Hardy  that  ho 
wasn't  to  be  dragooned  into  doing  or  not  doing  anything. 
He  had  bad  a  bad  time  of  it  all  Jay,  and  his  good  anget  had 
fought  hard  for  victory  ;  but  self-will  was  too  strong  for  tha 
time.  When  be  stayed  behind  the  rest,  it  was  more  out  of 
bravado  than  from  any  defined  purpose  of  pursuing  what  he 
tried  to  perauado  bimaolf  was  an  innocent  flirtation.  When 
he  lelt  the  house  some  hours  afterwords  he  was  deeper  in  the 
toila  than  ever,  and  dark  clouds  were  gathering  over  hia 
heart.  From  that  time  he  was  an  altered  man,  and  altering 
as  rapidly  for  the  worse  in  body  bs  in  mind.  Hardy  saw  the 
change  in  both,  and  groaned  over  it  in  secret.  Miller's  quick 
eye  detected  the  bodily  change.  After  the  next  race  he  drew 
Tom  aside,  and  said, — 

"  Why,  Brown,  what's  the  matter  1  What  have  you  boon 
about  I  You't«  breaking  down.  Hold  on,  man  ;  there's  only 
one  more  night" 

"  Never  fear,"  said  Tom,  proudly,  "  I  shall  last  it  out'' 

And  in  the  last  race  be  djd  his  work  again,  though  it 
him  more  than  all  the  preceding  ones  put  together,  andn 
hfl  got  out  of  the  boat  he  could  scarcely  walk  oi  ai^ft. 
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felt  a.  fierce  kind  of  joy  in  his  own  diBtresfl,  and  wished  that 
there  were  more  races  to  come.  ISut  Miliur,  as  he  walied  up 
ann-iti-anu  witli  the  Captain,  took  a  ditl'erent  view  of  the 
subject 

"  Well,  its  all  right,  you  bcb,"  said  tlia  Captain  ;  "  but  we're 
not  a  boat's  length  belter  than  Oriel  over  the  eourae  after  aU. 
How  was  it  we  bumped  them  1  K  anything,  they  drew  a 
Uttle  on  UH  to-night" 

"  Ay,  half  a  boat's  length,  I  should  say,"  answered  Miller. 
"  I'm  uncommonly  glad  it's  over ;  Brown  is  going  all  to 
pieces ;  he  wouldn't  Btandanother  race,  and  we  haven't  a  man 
to  put  in  his  place." 

"  It's  Olid,  too,"  said  the  Captain ;  "  I  put  him  down  as  a 
laetfiT,  and  lie  has  trained  welL  Perhaps  he  has  overdone  it 
a  little.     However,  it  don't  matter  now." 

So  the  races  wsre  over  ;  and  tliat  night  a  great  supper  was 
held  in  St  Ambrose  Hall,  to  which  were  bidden,  and  came, 
tiie  crews  of  all  the  boats  from  Exeter  upwards.  The  Dean, 
with  many  misgivings  and  cautions,  had  allowed  the  hall  to 
be  used,  on  pressure  from  tliUer  and  Jervis.  Miller  was  a 
bachelor  and  had  taken  a  good  degree,  and  Jervis  bore  a  high 
character  and  was  eipeeted  to  do  well  in  the  schools.  80  the 
]xjor  Dean  gave  in  lo  them,  extracting  many  promises  in 
exchange  for  his  permission  :  and  flitted  uneasily  about  all 
the  evening  in  his  cap  and  gown,  instead  of  working  on  at 
his  edition  of  the  Fathers,  which  occupied  every  minute  of 
his  leiaure,  and  was  making  an  old  man  of  him  before  hia 

From  eight  to  eleven  the  fine  old  pointed  windows  of  Bt 
Ambrose  Hall  blazed  with  light,  and  the  clionises  of  songs, 
and  the  cheers  which  followed  the  short  intervals  of  silence 
wliich  the  speeches  made,  rang  out  over  the  quadrangles,  and 
made  the  poor  Dean  amble  about  in  a  sbito  of  nervous  be- 
wildennent  Inaide  there  was  hearty  feasting,  such  as  had 
not  been  seon  there,  for  1  aught  I  know,  since  tlie  day  when 
the  king  came  back  to  "  enjoy  liis  own  again."  The  one  old 
cup,  relic  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  bad  survived  the  civil 
wars, — St.  Ambrose's  had  been  a  right  loyal  college,  and  the 
plate  had  gone  without  a  mnrmur  into  Charles  the  First's 
war-cheat, — went  round  and  round  ;  and  rival  crews  pledged 
one  another  out  of  it,  and  the  massive  tankanls  of  a  later  day, 
in  all  good  faith  and  good  fellowship.  Mailed  knights,  grave 
bishofia,  royal  poroons  of  either  sex,  aud  "other  our  bene- 
factors," looked  down  on  the  scene  from  their  heavy  gilded 
frames,  and,  let  us  hope,  not  unkindly.  All  passed  off 
well  and  q^uieUy;  the  out-college  men  were  gone,  the  lights 
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were  out,    and   the   butlct   had    locked  the   hall  dooF  by   a    J 
quarter  past  eleven,  and  the  Deun  returned  in  peace  to  his    I 

Had  Tom  been  told  a  weet  before  that  he  would  not  have    I 
enjoyed  that  night,  that  it  would  not  Imve  been  amongat  the 
happiest  and  proudeEt  of  his  life,  he  wou'd  have  set  hia  in- 
former down  aa  a  madman.     As  it  was,  he  never  once  rose  to 
the  spirit  of  the  feast,  and  wished  it  all  over  a.  dozen  times. 
He  deserved  not  to  enjoy  it ;  hut  not  bo   Hardy,  who  waa     . 
□eTertheleas  almost  as  mueh  out  of  tune  as  Tom ;  though  the   _ 
University  coxswain  had  singled  bim  out^  named  him  in  hia    I 
speech,  sat  by  him  and  tallcod  to  him  for  a  quarter  of  an  I 
hour,  and  asked  >iim  to  go  to  the  Henley  and  Thames  regattas    1 
in  the  Oxford  crow.  I 

The  next  evening,  as  naiial,  Tom  found  himself  at  "  The  I 
Choughs  "  with  half  a  doKoii  others.  Patty  was  in  the  bar  I 
by  herself,  looking  prettier  than  ever.  One  by  one  the  rest  I 
of  the  men  dropped  off,  the  last  saying,  "  Are  you  coming,  I 
Brown  J"  and  being  answered  in  the  negative.  1 

He  sat  still,  watching  Patty  aa  she  flitted  about,  washing  up 
the  ale  glasses  and  putting  them  on  their  shelves,  and  getting 
out  her  work-basket ;  and  then  she  come  and  sat  down  in 
her  aunt's  chair  opposite  him,  and  began  stitching  away 
ilcmui'cly  at   an  apron  she   viaa   m&king.     Then   he  broke 

"  Wbere'a  your  aunt  to-night,  Patty  t "  I 

"Oh,  «he  lias  gone  away  for  a  few  days,  for  a  visit  to  soma  I 
friends,"  I 

"You  and  I  will  keep  houso,  then,  together;  you  shall  I 
teach  me  all  tlie  tricks  of  tne  trade.  I  shall  nmke  a  famous  1 
barman,  don't  you  think  1  '  I 

"  You  must  ieurn  to  behave  better,  then.  But  I  promised  I 
aunt  to  shut  up  at  nine  ;  ro  you  must  go  when  it  strikes.  I 
Now  promise  me  you  will  go."  I 

"  Go  at  nine  !  what,  in  half  au  hour  1     Tlia  first  evening  1 
I  have  ever  had  a  chance  of  spending  alone  with  yoa ;  do 
you  think  it  likely  I "  and  ho  looked  into  her  eyes.     Sha 
tamed  away  with  a  slight  shiver,  and  a  deep  blush. 

His  nervous  system  bad  bcun  eo  unusually  excited  in  tJie 
lust  few  daye,  that  he  eeomed  to  know  everything  that  was 
passing  in  her  mind.  He  took  her  hand.  "  Why,  Patty, 
you're  not  afraid  of  me,  surely  J "  he  said,  gently. 

"  No,  not  when  you're  like  you  are  now.  But  you  frightened 
me  just  this  minute,  I  never  saw  you  look  so  before,  lias 
anything  happened  to  you  ?"  i 

"  No,  nothing.     Now  then,  we're  going  to  have  a  jollj  J 
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eveniDg,  and  play  Darby  and  Joan  together,"  he  said,  turning 
away,  and  going  to  the  bar  window  ;  "  sball  I  abut  up, 
Patty  t " 

"  No,  it  isn't  nine  yet ;  somebody  may  come  in." 

"  That's  juat  why  I  mean  to  put  the  abuttera  up  j  I  don't 
want  anybody." 

"  Yea,  but  I  do,  thouRb.  Now  I  declare,  Mr.  Brown,  if 
you  go  on  ebutting  up,  I'll  nin  into  the  kitchen  and  ait  with 
Dick." 

"  WTiy  will  you  call  me  '  Mr.  Brown ' )  " 

"  Why,  what  should  I  call  yon ) " 

"  Tom,  of  couree." 

"  Oh,  I  never  I  one  would  think  you  was  my  brother,"  said 
Fatty,  looking  np  with  a  pretty  partoess  which  she  had  a 
moat  bewitching  way  of  putting  on.  Toia'a  rejoinder,  and 
the  little  squabble  which  they  bad  aftflrwards  about  where 
her  work-table  should  stand,  and  other  such  mattera,  may  be 
passed  OTer.  At  lost  he  was  brought  to  reason,  and  to 
anchor  opposite  bia  enchantroaa,  the  work-table  between 
them  ;  and  he  sat  leaning  back  in  his  cbaii',  and  watching  her, 
as  she  stitched  away  without  oyer  lifting  her  eyes,  He  was 
in  no  hurry  to  break  the  Bilence,  The  position  was  particu- 
larly fascinating  to  him,  for  he  had  scarcely  ever  yet  had  a 
good  look  at  her  before,  without  fear  of  attracting  attention, 
or  being  interrupted.     At  last  he  roused  himself 

"  Any  of  our  men  been  here  to-day,  Patty  1 "  he  said, 
sitting  up. 

"  There  now,  I've  won,"  aho  laughed  ;  "  I  said  to  myaelf,  I 
wouldn't  apeak  first,  and  I  haven't  What  a  time  you  were  ! 
I  thought  you  would  never  begin." 

"  You're  a  little  goose  I  Now  I  begin  then  ;  who've  been 

re  to-day  1 " 

"  Of  your  college )  let  mo  see  j "  and  she  looked  away 
acrosa  to  the  bar  window,  pricking  her  needle  into  the  table. 
"  There  was  Mr.  Drysdale  and  some  others  called  for  a  glass 
of  ale  as  they  passed,  going  out  driving.  Then  there  was  Mr, 
Smith  and  them  from  the  boats  about  four :  and  that  uglj 
one — I  can't  mind  his  name — " 

"  What.  Hardy  1 " 

"  Tea,  that's  it;  he  was  here  about  half-past  six,  and — " 

"What,  Hardy  here  after  halll  "  interrupted  Tom,  utterly 
astonished. 

"  Yea,  after  your  dinner  up  at  ooUege.  He's  been  here  two 
or  three  times  lately." 

"  The  deuce  he  baa  ! " 

"  Yea,  and  be  taika  so  pleasant  to  aunt,  too.     Fm  saie  he 
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U  a  yerj  nice  gentleman.  afloT  alL  He  eat  and  talked  to- 
uigl.t  fur  koK  au  Lour,  I  ahuuld  tlimJc." 

"  What  did  ho  talk  about  1 "  said  Tom,  with  a  Biicor. 

"  Oil,  lie  asked  me  whether  I  had  a  mother,  and  wliore  I 
came  from,  and  all  about  my  bringing  up,  and  mude  me  feel 
quite  pleasant  lie  is  bd  nice  and  quiet  and  respectful,  not 
Uke  most  of  you.  I'm  going  to  like  him  very  much,  as  job 
told  me." 

"  I  don't  t«U  you  bo  now." 

"  But  you  did  say  he  waa  your  great  friend," 

"  Well,  he  isn't  that  now." 

"  What,  have  you  quarrelled  1 " 

"Yes." 

"  Sear,  dear ;  how  odd  yon  gentlemen  are  ! 

"  Why,  it  isn't  a  very  odd  thing  for  mou  to  qoarMl,  le 
itl" 

"  No,  not  in  the  public  room.  They're  always  quarrelling 
there,  over  their  driidc  and  the  bagatelle -board  ;  and  Dick 
has  to  turn  them  out  But  gentlemen  ought  to  knoif 
better." 

"They  don't,  you  see,  Patty." 

"  But  what  did  you  quarrel  about  1 " 

"  Guess." 

"  How  can  I  guess  1  What  was  it  about  1 " 

"  About  you." 

"About  me  I"  she  said,  looking  up  from  hei  work  in 
wonder.     "  How  could  you  quarrel  about  me  I  " 

"  Well,  I'll  tell  you  ;  he  euid  I  had  no  right  to  come  here. 
You  won't  like  him  after  tliat,  will  you  Patty ) " 

"  I  don't  know,  I'm  eure,"  said  Patty,  going  on  with  her 
work,  and  looking  troubled. 

They  Eat  still  for  some  minutes.  Evil  thoughts  crowded 
into  Tom's  head.  He  was  in  the  humour  for  thinking  evil 
thoughts,  and,  putting  the  worst  construction  on  llardy'a 
visits,  fancied  he  come  there  aa  his  rival.  He  did  not  trust 
himself  to  speak  till  he  hod  mastered  his  precious  discovery, 
and  put  it  away  in  the  back  of  his  heart,  and  weighted  it 
down  there  with  a  good  covering  of  hatred  and  revenge,  to  bo 
brought  out  as  oocaaioQ  should  serve.  He  was  plunging 
down  rapidly  enough  now ;  but  ho  had  new  motivea  foi 
making  the  most  of  his  time,  and  never  played  his  cards 
better  or  made  more  progress.  When  a  man  eit«  down  to 
such  a  game,  tlie  devil  will  take  good  care  he  slu'n't  want 
cunning  or  strength.  It  was  ten  o'clock  instead  of  nine  bo- 
fore  he  left,  which  be  did  with  a  feeling  of  triumph.  Poor 
Patty  lenujned  behind,  and  abut  up  the  bat,  vhiU  \i\xie.  ^ 
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locking  the  front  door,  her  heart  in  a  flatt«r,  and  ber  h 
ehaking.  She  hardly  knew  whether  to  laugh  or  cry  ;  she  Mt 
the  change  which  had  come  over  him,  and  was  half  fascinated 
and  half  reiiulled  hy  it. 

Tom  walked  qnickly  back  to  college,  ia  a  mood  which  I 
do  not  care  to  describe.  The  only  one  of  his  thoughts  which 
my  readers  need  be  tronblBd  with,  put  itself  into  soma  snich 
words  09  these  in  his  head  : — "  So,  if  a  Abingdon  fair  next 
Thursday,  and  she  has  half-promised  to  go  with  me.  I  know 
I  can  make  it  certain.  Wholl  be  going  besides!  Drysdale, 
I'll  be  bound.     I'll  go  and  see  him." 

On  entering  coDege  he  went  straight  to  Drysdale'H  rooms, 
and  drank  deeply,  oiid  played  high  into  the  sliort  hours  of  the 
nighty  but  found  no  opportunity  of  epeaking. 

Deeper  and  deeper  yet  for  the  next  few  days,  downwards  and 
ever  faster  downwards  he  plunged,  the  light  getting  fainter  and 
ever  Winter  above  his  head.  Little  good  con  come  of  dwelling 
on  those  days.  He  left  off  pulling,  shunned  his  oM  friends,  and 
lived  with  the  very  worst  men  he  knew  in  college,  who  were 
ready  enough  to  let  him  share  all  their  brutal  orgies. 

Drysdale,  who  was  often  present,  wondered  at  the  change, 
whidi  he  saw  plainly  enough.  He  was  sorry  for  it  in  his 
way,  but  it  was  no  business  of  his.  He  began  to  tiiink  that 
Brown  was  a  good  enough  fellow  before,  hut  would  make  a 
deviliiih  disagreeable  one  if  he  was  going  to  turn  fast  man. 

At  "  The  Choughs  "  all  went  on  as  if  the  downward  path 
knew  how  to  moke  itseK  smooth.  Now  that  the  races  wore 
over,  and  so  many  other  attractions  going  on  in  Oxford,  vary 
few  men  come  in  to  interfere  with  him.  He  was  scarcely  ever 
away  from  Patty's  side,  in  the  evenings  while  her  aunt  was 
absent,  and  gained  more  and  more  power  over  her.  He  might 
have  had  some  compassion,  but  Uiat  he  was  spurred  on  by 
hoariiig  how  Hardy  haunted  the  place  now,  at  times  when  he 
could  not  be  there.  He  felt  that  there  was  an  influence 
struggling  with  his  in  the  girl's  mind  ;  ho  laid  it  to  Hardy's 
door,  and  imputed  it  still  more  and  more  to  motivea  as  base 
as  his  own.  But  Ahingdoo  fair  was  coming  on  Thursday. 
When  ho  left  "  The  Choughs  "  on  Tuesday  night,  he  had  ex- 
tracted a  promise  from  Patty  to  accompany  h'"*  there,  and 
had  arranged  their  place  of  meeting. 

AU  that  remained  to  he  done  was  to  see  if  Cryadale  v/bm 
going.  Somehow  he  felt  a  disinclination  to  go  alone  with 
Patty.  Drysdale  was  the  only  man  of  those  he  was  now 
living  with  to  whom  ho  felt  the  leact  attraction.  In  a  vague 
way  bu  clung  to  him  ;  and  though  he  never  faced  the  thought 
of  what  he  was  about  fairly,  yet  it  passed  through  hie  mind 
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in  Drjsdttle'a  company  he  would  be  safer  than  ii 
Blone.  It  was  all  pitiless,  bliiid,  wild  work,  without  rudder 
or  compasB  ;  the  wish  that  uothing  very  had  might  come  out 
of  it  all,  liowever,  cama  up  iu  spite  of  him  now  and  again, 
and  he  looked  to  Dryadale,  and  longed  to  become  even 
tube. 

Dryadale  was  going.  He  was  very  reserred  on  the  Bubjoet, 
but  at  last  confessed  that  he  was  not  going  alone.  Tom  per- 
sisted. Drysdale  was  too  lazy  and  careless  to  keep  anything 
from  a  man  who  was  bent  on  knowing  it.  In  the  end,  it  waa 
arranged  that  he  ahould  diive  Tiira  out  the  next  afternoon, 
lie  did  BO,  They  BUipped  at  a  small  public-houre  some  two 
miles  out  of  Oxi'ord.  The  cart  was  put  up,  and  after  cnro- 
fully  seajming  the  ntiglibourliood  tbey  walked  quickly  to  the 
door  of  a  pretlj  retired  cottage.     As  they  entered,  Drysdale 

"By  Jove,  I  tliougbt  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  your  friend 
Hardy  at  that  turn." 

"Friend  1  he's  no  friend  of  mine." 

"  But  didn't  you  see  him  1 " 
No." 

ley  reached  college  again  between  ten  and  eleven,  and 
id,  each  to  bis  own  rooms. 

To  bis  surprise,  Tom  found  a  caudle  burning  on  his  tabl& 
Bound  the  candle  was  tied  a  piece  of  Btring,  at  the  end  of 
which  bung  a  note.  Whoever  had  put  it  there  had  clearly 
been  anxious  that  he  sbituld  in  no  case  miss  it  when  be  came 
in.  He  took  it  up,  and  saw  that  it  was  in  Hardy's  hand. 
He  paused,  and  trembled  as  he  stood.  Then  with  an  eiFort 
he  broke  the  seal  and  read — - 

"I  must  speak  once  more.  To-morrow  it  may  be  too  late. 
If  you  go  to  Abingilon  fair  with  her  in  the  company  of 
Drysdale  and  bis  mistreas,  or,  I  believe,  in  any  compiiny,  you 
will  return  a  scoundrel,  and  she —  ;  in  the  name  of  the  honour 
of  your  motlicr  and  sister,  in  the  name  of  G^J,  I  warn  you. 
May  He  help  you  through  it. — John  Hardy," 

Here  we  will  drop  the  curtain  for  the  nest  hour.  At  Ihe 
end  of  that  time,  Tom  staggered  out  of  his  room,  down  the 
staircase,  across  the  quaitrungle,  up  Drj^dale's  staircase.  He 
paused  at  the  door  to  gather  some  strength,  ran  his  hands 
through  his  hair,  and  arranged  his  coat ;  notwithstanding, 
when  he  enterud,  Drysdale  started  to  hia  feet,  upsetliiig  Jack 
bom  bis  comfortable  coil  on  the  sofa 

"  Why,  Brawn,  you're  ill  ;    have  some  brandy,"  he  said, 
and  went  to  hia  cupbpard  for  the  bottle. 
^_  h2_ 


w 
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Tom  leant  hia  arm  on  the  fireplace  ;  his  head  on  it.  Tao 
other  hand  hung  down  hy  hia  side,  and  Jack  licted  it,  and 
he  loved  the  dog  a£  he  felt  the  caress.  Then  Brysilale  uame 
to  luE  side  with  a  glass  of  brandy,  which  he  took  aud  tossed 
off  as  thongh  it  had  been  water.  "Thank  you,"  he  said,  and 
as  Dryedalo  went  back  with  the  bottle,  reached  a  large  arm- 
chair and  sat  himself  down  in  itu 

"Dryadale,  I  sha'n't  go  with  yon  to  Abingdon  fair  to- 
morrow." 

"  Hullo  !  what,  has  tho  lovely  Patty  thrown  you  over  I " 
said  Drysdale,  turning  from  the  capboard,  and  reeuming  hia 
lounge  on  the  sofa. 

"  No  :  "  he  sank  hack  into  the  chair,  on  the  arms  of  which 
hia  elbows  rested,  and  put  his  hands  up  before  tiis  face,  preo- 
sing  them  against  hia  burning  templea.  Biyadale  looked  at 
him  hard,  but  said  nothing ;  and  there  was  a  dead  ailence 
of  a  minute  or  ao,  broken  only  by  Tom's  heavy  breathing, 
which  ho  was  labouring  in  vain  to  control 

"  No,"  he  repeated  at  last^  and  the  remaining  woida  came 
out  slowly  as  thoy  were  trying  to  steady  themselvea,  "  but, 
by  God,  Drysdale  I  can't  take  her  with  you,  and  that — "  a 
dead  pause. 

"  The  young  lady  you  met  to-night,  eh  1  " 

Tom  nodded,  but  said  nothing. 

"  Well,  old  fellow,"  said  Drysdale,  "  now  you've  made  up 
your  mind,  I  tell  you,  I'm  devilish  glad  of  it.     I'm  no  aaint, 

■s  you  know,  but  I  think  it  would  have  been  ad d  shams 

if  you  had  taken  her  with  us." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Tom,  and  pressed  liis  fingers  tighter  on 
his  forehead  ;  and  he  did  feel  thankful  for  the  words,  though, 
coming  from  such  a  man,  they  went  into  him  like  coals  of 

Agaiji  there  was  a  long  piause,  Tom  sitting  as  before. 
Drysdale  got  up,  and  strolled  up  and  down  hia  room,  with 
hia  hands  in  the  pockets  of  lus  silk-lined  lounging  coat, 
taking  at  each  turn  a  steady  look  at  the  other.  Presently  he 
stopped,  and  took  hia  cigar  out  of  hia  mouth.  "  I  say, 
Brown,"  he  said,  after  another  minute's  contemplation  of  tho 
figure  before  him,  which  bore  such  an  unmistakable  impress 
of  wretchedness,  that  it  made  him  quite  uncomfortable,  "  why 
don't  you  cut  that  concern  1 " 

"  now  do  you  mean  1 "  said  Tom, 

"  "Why  that '  Choughs  '  business — Pll  be  hai^ged  if  it  won't 
till  you,  01  make  a  devil  of  you  before  long,  if  you  go  on 
with  it" 

"  Itfa  not  far  from  that  now." 
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0  1  nee — aud  I'll  tell  you  wliat,  you're  not  the  sort  of 
feUow  to  go  in  I'or  tliia  kind  of  tiling.  You'd  bultur  leave  it 
to  cold-blooded  Lrutes,  like  some  wo  know — I  needn't  men- 
tioii  nnmea." 

"  I'm  awfully  wretched,  Drysdale ;  I've  been  a  bmte  my- 
self to  you  and  everybody  of  late," 

"  Wei],  I  own  I  don't  like  tbe  new  side  of  you,  Ifow 
msike  up  your  mind  to  cut  tbe  whole  concern,  old  fellow,"  he 
Baid,  coming  up  goodnaturedly,  and  putting  bis  band  on  Tom's 
sLoulder;  "it's  hard  to  do,  I  dare  say,  but  you  had  better 
make  a  plunge  and  get  it  over.  There's  wickedness  enough 
going  about  without  your  helping  to  sbovo  another  one  into 
it" 

Tom  groaned  bb  he  listened,  but  be  felt  that  the  man  wss 
trying  to  help  liim  in  bia  own  way,  and  according  to  bis  light, 
as  I)rysdalo  went  ob  expounding  bis  own  cunoiis  code  of 
moralily,  When  it  waa  ended,  he  shook  Dryedale's  hand, 
and,  wishing  Jmn  good  nigbt,  went  back  to  bis  own  rooms. 
Tbe  first  step  upwards  towards  the  light  bod  been  made,  for 
he  felt  thoroughly  bnmbled  before  tbe  man  on  whom  be  had 
expended  in  bis  own  mind  so  much  patronizing  pity  for  tbe 
last  half-year — whom  he  bad  been  fancying  be  waa  influencing 
for  good. 

During  tbe  long  hours  of  tbe  night  tho  scones  of  the  last 
few  hours,  of  tbe  last  few  days,  came  back  to  him  and  burnt 
into  bis  soul.  The  gulf  yawned  beforo  him  now  plain  enough, 
open  at  his  feet — block,  ghastly.  He  shuddered  at  it,  won- 
dered if  ho  should  even  yet  fpJl  in,  felt  wildly  about  for 
strength  to  stand  firm,  to  retrace  Iiis  steps  ;  but  found  it  not 
Ho  found  not  yet  the  strength  he  waa  ia  search  of,  but  in  the 
grey  morning  he  wrote  a  abort  not©  :— 

"1  shall  not  he  able  to  take  you  to  Abingdon  fair  to-day, 
Tou  will  not  see  me  perhaps  for  some  days.  I  am  not  well 
I  am  Teiy  sorry.  Don't  ihin\t  that  I  am  changed.  Don't  Iw 
nnbappy,  or  I  don't  know  what  I  may  do."  There  was  no 
addr^  and  no  signature  to  the  note. 

When  tbe  gatoa  opened  he  hurried  out  of  the  college,  anj, 
having  left  it  and  a  shilling  with  Dick  (whom  be  found 
clearing  the  yard,  and  nioch  astonished  at  his  njipearance,  and 
who  promised  to  deliver  it  to  Patty  with  bis  own  hands 
before  eight  o'clock),  he  got  back  again  to  his  own  jooms, 
went  to  bod,  worn  out  in  mind  and  body,  and  slent  tii)  mid- 
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CHAPTER  XVri. 


Mt  readBTS  have  now  been  stciadily  nt  (.Ixford  for  six  months 
without  njovicg.  Most  people  find  buc)i  a  spell  of  the  place 
without  a  change  quite  as  much  as  thej  care  to  take ;  pethapa 
too,  it  may  do  our  hero  good  to  let  him  alone  for  a  little,  that 
ho  may  have  time  to  look  steadily  into  the  pit  which  he  hoa 
boon  HO  near  falling  down,  which  ia  still  yawning  awkwardly 
in  his  path  ;  moreover,  the  exigencies  of  a  story-teller  must 
lead  him  away  from  home  now  and  then.  Like  the  rest  of 
ua,  his  family  must  have  change  of  air,  or  he  has  to  go  olf  to 
see  a  friend  properly  married,  or  a  connexion  buried ;  to  wear 
white  or  bla<;k  glovea  with  or  for  some  one,  carrying  such 
Bympathy  aa  he  can  witli  him,  that  bo  he  may  come  back 
from  every  journey,  however  short,  with  a  wider  horizon. 
Yes ;  to  come  back  home  after  every  stage  of  life's  journeying 
with  a  wider  horizon — more  in  sympathy  with  men  and 
nature,  knowing  ever  more  of  the  righteous  and  eternal  laws 
which  govern  them,  and  of  the  righteous  and  loving  will 
which  is  above  all,  and  around  all,  and  beneath  all— this 
must  be  the  end  and  aim  cif  all  of  us,  or  wa  shall  be  wandering 
nbout  blindfold,  and  spending  time  and  labsnr  and  joumey- 
nioney  on  that  which  profit«th  nottdng.  So  now  1  must  ask 
my  readers  lo  foi^et  the  old  buildings  OJid  quadrangles  cf  the 
fairest  of  England's  cities,  the  caps  and  the  gowns,  the  reading 
and  rowing,  ibr  a  short  space,  and  take  a  flight  with  me  to 
other  seeuea  and  pastures  new. 

The  nights  are  pleasant  in  Kay,  short  and  pleasant  for 
travel  We  wilt  leave  the  wicicnt  city  asleep,  and  do  oui 
flight  in  the  night  to  save  time.  Trust  yourselves,  then,  to 
the  story-l«l]er'B  aerial  machine.  It  is  but  a  rough  affair,  I 
own,  rough  and  humble,  uofitted  for  high  or  great  flights,  with 
no  gilded  panels,  or  dainty  cushions,  or  C-springa — not  that 
we  shall  care  about  springs,  by  the  way,  until  we  alight  on 
tprra  firnia  again — atiU,  there  is  much  to  be-  learned  in  a 
thinl-clasB  carriage  if  we  will  only  not  look"  while  in  it  for 
cushions,  and  fine  panels,  and  forty  miles  an  hour  travelling 
and  will  not  be  shacked  at  our  fellow-passengers  for  being 
weak  in  their  h's  and  smelling  of  fustian.  Mount  in  it,  then, 
you  who  will,  after  this  warning ;  the  fares  are  lioHday  fiirM, 
the  tickets  return  tickets.  Take  with  you  nothing  but  Lha 
poet's  lavage, 

"  A  emile  for  Hope,  a  tear  for  Pain, 

A  breath  to  swell  the  voice  of  Pnqer," 
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i  may  you  have  a  pltiuiaiil  jourtjey,  for  it  is  time  thai  tha 
Btoker  should  'ho  looking  to  his  going  gear ! 

So  now  we  rifle  alowiy  in  tiie  niounhghl,  from  St  Ambrose's 
qnadtangle,  and,  when  ve  are  clear  of  the  clock-ton'ei,  sceei 
away  aonthwarila,  over  Oxford  dty  and  all  its  sleepinK  wisdom  j 
and  folly,  over  street  and  past  spire,  over  Christ  Chnreli  a 
the  canons'  honaes,  and  the  fountain  in  Tom  quad  ;  over  ! 
Aldate'B  and  the  river,  along  which  the  muonheams  lie  in 
p:ithway  of  twinkling  silver,  over  the  railway  sheds — no, 
tliere  was  then  no  railway,  but  only  the  quiet  fields  and  foot 
paths  of  Hincksey  hamlet.     Well,  no  matter ;  at  any  rote, 
the  hills  beyond,  and  Bagley  Wood,  were  thew  than  as  now  ; 
atid  over  hills  and  wood  we  rise,  uutchiug  the  purr  of  the    i 
night-jar,  the  trill  of  the  nightingale,  and  the  first  crow  of  | 
the  earliest  cock- pheasant,  as  he  stretches  his  Jewelled  wing^  .1 
conscious   of  his  strength  and  his  beauty,  heedless  of  tha   | 
felloWH  of  St.  John's,  who  aliunber  within  sight  of  his  perch, 
on  nhofae  hospitable  board  he  shall  one  day  lie,  prone  on  his 
back,  with  fair  larded  brtast  turned  npwarda  for  the  carving 
knife,  having  crowed  his  last  crow,     lie  knows  it  not ;  wliat 
matters  it  to  liim  1     11'  he  knew  it,  could  a  Bagley  Wood 
cock-pheasant  desire  a  better  ending  1 

We  pass  over  the  vale  beyond  ;  hull  and  hamlet,  eLimdi,    , 
and  meadow,  and  copso,  foldal  in  awtt  and  shadow  below  us,    ' 
each  hamlet  holding  in   its   b-iaom   the   mateiiaJs  of   three- 
volumed  novels  by  the  dozen,  if  we  could  only  pull  off  the   ' 
roofs  of  the  houses  and  look  steadily  into  the  interiors  ;  but   f 
our  destination  is  farther  yet.     The  faint  white  streak  behind    ' 
the  distant  Chilterns  reminds  us  that  we  have  no  time  tat 
gossip  by  the  way  ;  I^Iay  nights  are  short,  and  the  sun  will 
be  up  by  four.     No  matter ;  our  journey  wiU  now  be  soon 
over,  for  the  broad  vale  is  crossed,  and  the  chalk  hills  and 
downs  beyond.    Larks  ijuiver  up  by  us,  "  higher,  ever  higher," 
hastening  up  to  get  a  tiist  glimpse  of  the  coming  uioQarcb, 
careless   of  food,   fiooding  the  fresh  air  with  song.      Steady 
plodding  rooks  labour  along  below  us,  and  lively  starlings   1 
rush  by  on  the  look-out  for  the  early  worm  ;  lark  and  swallow,  f 
rook  and  starling,  each  an  liia  appointed  round.     The  e 
arises,  and  they  get  them  to  it ;  he  is  up  cow,  and  those  | 
breezy  uplands  over  which  we  hang  are  swimming  i; 
light  of  horizontal  rays,  though  the  shadows  and  mists  still 
Uq  on  the  wooded  dells  which  slope  away  southwards. 

Here  lot  us  brinj;  to,  over  the  viUage  of  Englebonrn,  and  ,J 
tiy  to  get  acquainted  with  the  outside  of  the  place  before  tl 
good  folk  are  about,  and  we  have  to  go  down  among  them  a 
their  suyii^gs  and  doings. 
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The  Tillage  lies  on  thn  sou^-hem  elopes  of  the  BerksMie 
hills,  on  the  opposite  aide  to  that  under  wliich  our  hero  was 
bom.  Another  soil  alto^ther  is  here,  we  remiirk  in  the  firet 
place.  Thia  ia  no  chilk,  tliia  liigh  knoll  which  rises  above — 
one  may  almost  saj  hangs  oyer— the  village,  crowned  with 
Scotch  lira,  its  sides  tufted  with  gotse  and  heather.  It  is  the 
Hawk'fl  Lynch,  the  favouiite  resort  of  Engleboum  folk,  who 
come  up  for  the  view,  for  the  air,  because  their  fathers  and 
mothetB  came  up  before  them,  because  tiny  caiae  up  theHL- 
selvoB  as  chUdren — from  an  instinct  which  moves  them  all  in 
leisttra  houxs  and  Sunday  evenings,  when  the  sun  sbinea  tmd 
the  birds  sing,  whether  they  care  for  view  or  air  or  not 
Something  guides  all  their  feet  hilherward  ;  the  chUdreo,  to 
play  hide-and-seek  and  look  for  ncsta  in  the  gorse-bushee ; 
yooitg  men  and  maidens,  to  saunter  axd  look  and  talk,  as  they 
will  till  the  world's  end — or  as  long,  at  any  rate,  as  the 
Hawk's  Lynch  and  i^ngleboum  last — and  to  cut  their  initials, 
inclosed  in  a  true  lover's  knot,  on  the  short  rabbit's  tnrf; 
Bt«ady  mcjricd  couples,  to  plod  along  together  counting  on 
bard  times  and  growing  families  ;  even  old  tottering  men, 
who  love  to  sit  at  the  i'eet  of  the  firs,  with  chins  leaning  on 
their  sticks,  prattling  of  days  long  past,  to  any  one  who  will 
listen,  or  looking  silently  with  dim  eyes  into  the  summer  air, 
feeling  perhaps  in  their  spirits  after  a  wider  and  more  peace- 
ful view  which  will  soon  open  for  them.  A  common  kuoll, 
open  to  all,  up  in  the  silent  air,  well  away  from  every-day 
I^glcbouru  life,  with  the  Hampshire  range  and  the  distant 
Beacon  Hill  lying  soft  on  the  horizon,  and  nothing  higher 
between  you  and  the  southern  sea,  what  a  blessii^  the 
Hawk's  Lynch  is  to  the  village  folk,  one  and  all  !  May 
Heaven  and  a  thankless  soil  long  preserve  it  and  them  &om 
an  inclosnre  under  the  Act ! 

There  is  much  temptation  lying  about,  though,  for  the 
incloaors  of  the  world.  The  rough  common  land  stretchaa 
over  the  whole  of  the  knoll,  and  down  to  its  base,  and  away 
along  the  bills  behind,  of  which  the  Hawk's  Lynch  is  an 
outlying  spur,  Itough  common  land,  broken  only  by  pine 
wooda  of  a  few  acres  each  in  extent,  an  occasional  woodman's 
or  squattei's  cottage  and  little  patch  of  attempted  garden. 
But  immediately  below,  and  on  each  Hank  of  the  spur,  and 
half-way  up  the  slopes,  come  small  farm  inclosuree,  breaking 
hero  and  there  the  belt  of  woodlands,  which  generally  lies 
between  the  rough  wild  unland,  and  the  cultivated  country 
below,  Aa  you  stand  on  the  knoll  you  can  see  the  common 
land  just  below  you  a'l,  its  ibot  narrow  into  a  mere  road,  with 
&  border  of  waste  on  each  side  which  runs  into  EnglebouiA 
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Gtieet.  At  the  end  of  tlie  atra^llng  viQage  Btacda  the  (ihorch 
with  ita  square  tower,  a  lofty  grey  atone  buildinj;,  with  hjte  of 
fine  deoomted  arahitBcture  ahoat  it,  but  much  of  churchwarden 
Gothic  supervening.  The  churchyard  is  large,  and  the  grayea, 
6B  you  can  see  plainly  even  from  this  distance,  are  all  crowded 
on  the  southern  side.  The  rector's  sheep  are  feeding  in  the 
northern  part,  nearest  to  us,  and  a  smnll  gate  at  one  comer 
opens  into  his  garden.  The  Eectory  looks  large  and  comfort- 
able, and  its  grounds  well  cared  for  and  e!(t«nBiv«^  vdth  a 
rookery  of  elms  at  the  lawn's  end.  It  is  the  chief  house  of 
the  place,  for  there  is  no  resident  squire.  The  principal 
street  contains  a  few  shojis,  eume  dozen,  porhaXfs,  in  all ;  and 
several  farm  houses  lie  a  little  back  from  it,  with  garden  in 
front,  and  yards  and  hams  and  orcharda  behind  ;  aii<l  there 
are  two  public-houses.  The  other  dwellings  are  mere  cottages, 
Sind  very  bad  ones  for  the  most  part,  with  floors  below  the 
level  of  the  street.  Almost  every  house  in  the  village  ia 
thatched,  which  adds  to  the  heanty  though  not  to  the  comfort 
of  the  place.  The  rest  of  the  population  who  do  not  hve  in 
the  street  are  dotted  about  the  neighbouring  lanes,  chiefly 
towards  the  wcat,  on  our  right  as  we  look  down  from  the 
Hawk's  Lynch.  On  tliis  side  the  country  ia  more  open,  and 
here  most  of  the  farmers  live,  aa  we  may  see  by  the  number 
of  homesteads.  And  there  is  a  small  brook  on  that  side  too, 
which  with  careful  damming  is  made  to  turn  a  m'll,  there 
where  you  see  the  clump  of  poplars.  On  our  left  as  we  look 
down,  the  country  to  the  east  of  the  village  is  thickly  wooded ; 
but  we  can  see  that  there  is  a  village  green  on  tliat  side,  and 
a  few  scattered  cottages,  the  farthest  of  which  stands  looking 
out  like  a  little  white  eye,  from  the  end  of  a  dense  copse. 

Beyond  it  there  is  no  sign  of  habitation  for  some  two  miles; 
then  you  can  see  the  tall  chimneys  of  a  great  house,  and  a 
well-timbered  park  round  it  Tlie  Grange  is  not  in  Engle- 
boum  pariah — happily  for  that  parish,  one  is  sorry  to  remark. 
It  must  be  a  very  bad  squire  who  does  not  do  more  good 
than  harm  by  living  in  a  country  village.  But  there  are  very 
bad  squires,  and  the  owner  of  the  (!nuige  is  one  of  them. 
He  is,  however,  for  the  most  part,  an  absentee,  so  that  we  are 
little  concerned  with  him,  and  in  fact,  have  only  to  notice 
this  one  of  his  had  habits,  that  he  keeps  that  long  belt  of 
woodlands,  which  runs  into  Engleboum  parish,  and  conies 
almost  up  to  the  village,  full  of  hares  and  pheasants.  He 
has  only  succeeded  to  the  property  some  three  or  four  years, 
and  yet  the  head  of  game  on  the  estate,  and  above  all  in  the 
wooda,  has  trebled  or  quadrupled.  Pheasanta  by  hundreds 
■n  reared  under  hens,  &om  eggs  bought  in  London,  and  loa 
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about  tlie  keepers'  houses  as  tame  he  bam-^ioor  fowls  all  tha 
BUnimer.  When  tbe  first  party  comes  down  tor  the  first 
baiiut  early  in  Outober,  it  is  often  aa  niui^h  us  the  beaters  can 
do  to  persuade  these  pampered  fowls  tbat  they  are  wild  game, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  get  up,  and  fly  away,  and  be  allot  at 
However,  they  soon  lenm  more  of  the  world — such  of  tbem, 
at  least,  as  are  not  slain^ — and  are  unmistakable  wild  birda 
in  a  few  days.  Then  they  take  Xa  roosting  fiirther  from  their 
old  haunts,  more  in  the  outskirta  of  the  woods,  and  the  time 
cornea  for  others  bcsidea  the  squire's  guests  to  take  their 
education  in  hand,  and  teach  pheasants  at  least  that  they  are 
no  native  British  birds.  These  are  a  wild  Bet,  living  scattered 
about  the  wild  country ;  turf-cutters,  broom-makers,  squatters, 
with  indefinite  occupations  and  nameless  habits,  a  race  hat«d 
of  keepers  and  eonstabloB.  These  have  increased  and  flou- 
rished of  lat«  years  ;  and,  notwitlistanding  the  imprisonments 
and  transporlationa  wliich  deprive  tliem  periodically  of  the 
most  enterprising  members  of  their  community,  one  and  all 
give  thanks  for  the  day  when  the  owner  of  the  Grange  took 
to  pheasant  breeding.  If  tlie  demoraliEation  stoppal  with 
them,  little  harm  might  come  of  it^  as  they  would  steal  fowls 
in  the  homesteads  if  there  were  no  pheasants  in  the  woods — 
which  latter  are  lesa  dangerous  to  get,  and  worth  more  when 
gotten.  But,  unhappily,  this  method  of  earning  a  livelihood 
has  strong  attractions,  and  is  catching  ;  and  the  cases  of  farm 
labourers  who  get  into  ti'ouble  about  game  are  more  frequent 
season  by  seHsou  in  the  neighbouring  parishes,  and  Engle- 
boum  is  no  better  than  the  resL  And  the  men  are  not  Ukelv 
to  be  much  discouraged  from  theao  practices,  or  taught  better 
by  the  farmers  ;  for,  if  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another 
that  drives  that  stunly  set  of  men,  the  Englehourn  yeomen, 
intn  a  frenzy,  it  is  talk  of  the  game  in  the  Grange  covers. 
Not  that  they  dislike  sport  ;  they  like  it  too  wbU,  and,  moie- 
over,  have  been  used  to  their  fair  share  of  it.  For  the  laU 
squire  left  the  game  entirely  in  their  hands.  "  You  know 
best  bow  much  game  yoitr  land  will  carry  without  sedoua 
damage  lo  the  crops,"  he  used  to  say.  "  I  like  to  show  my 
friends  a  fair  day's  sport  when  they  are  with  me,  and  to  have 
enough  game  to  supply  the  house  and  make  a  few  preaenta. 
Beyond  that  it  is  no  attiiir  of  mine.  You  can  course  whenever 
you  like  ;  ami  let  me  know  when  you  want  a  day's  shooting, 
and  you  shall  have  it."  Under  this  system  the  yeomen 
became  keen  sportsuien  ;  they  ami  all  their  labourers  took  an 
interest  in  preserving,  and  tlie  whole  district  wouid  have 
Tlseu  on  a  poacher.  The  keepei's  place  became  a  sinecure, 
the  sqnire  had  aa  much  game  as  he  wanlMl  without 
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inae,  and  was,  moreover,  tho  moat  popular  ntur  in  the 
ooiintf.  Even  after  the  new  man  cariie,  rdiI  all  was  changed, 
tlie  mere  revocation  of  their  sporting  liherties,  and  the  inweaae 
of  gamo,  unpopular  aa  these  things  were,  would  not  alono 
have  made  the  farmers  so  hitter,  and  have  raised  that  sense 
□f  outraged  justice  in  them.  But  with  these  changes  came  in 
a  custom  new  in  the  country— the  custom  of  selling  the  gamo, 
At  first  the  report  was  not  believed ;  liut  soon  it  became 
notorious  that  no  head  of  game  icom.  the  Grange  estates  waa 
ever  given  away,  that  not  only  did  the  teiimite  never  geti 
a  brace  of  birds  or  a  hare,  or  the  labourers  a  rabbit,  but  noij 
one  of  the  gentlemen  who  helped  to  kill  the  game  ever  found' 
any  of  the  bag  in  his  dog-cart  after  the  day's  sliootiiig.  May, 
so  shamelesa  had  the  system  become,  and  so  liighly  was  the 
art  of  turning  the  game  to  account  cultivated  at  the  Grange, 
that  the  keepers  sold  powder  and  shot  to  any  of  the  guosla 
who  had  emptied  their  own  belts  or  flasks  at  something  over 
Ihe  market  retail  price.  The  light  cart  drove  to  the  market- 
town  twice  a  week  in  the  seasoi^  loaded  heavily  with  game,  but 
more  heavily  witli  the  hatred  and  scorn  of  the  farmers  ;  and,  if 
deep  and  bitter  curses  could  break  patent  axles  or  necks,  the 
now  wiuire  and  his  game-cart  would  not  long  have  vexed  the 
countiy-side.  As  it  was,  not  a  man  but  his  own  toaanta 
would  salute  him  in  the  market-place ;  and  these  repaid 
Ihemseivos  for  the  unwilling  courtesy  by  bitter  reilections 
a  squire  who  was  mean  enough  to  pay  his  butcher's  a 
poulterer's  bill  out  of  their  pockets. 

Alas,  that  the  manly  instinct  of  sport  which  is  so  strong 
all  of  us  Englishmen — which  sends  Oswell's  single- hauded 
against  the  mightiest  beants  that  walk  tlie  earth,  and  taketl 
the  poor  cockney  joumeymBU  out  a  ten  railoa'  walk  almost' 
before  daylight  on  the  rare  summer  holiday  mornings,  to 
angle  willi  rude  tackle  in  reservoir  or  canal — should  be 
dra^^d  through  such  mire  as  thij  in  many  an  i<Inglish  shire 
in  our  day.  If  English  landlords  want  to  go  on  shooting 
game  much  longer,  they  must  give  up  selling  it  For  if 
selling  game  becomes  the  rule,  and  not  the  exception  (as  it 
SBems  likely  to  do  before  long),  good-bye  to  sjiort  in  England. 
Every  man  who  loves  his  country  more  than  his  pleasures  or 
his  pocket — and,  thank  God,  that  includes  the  great  m^ri^ 
of  us  yet,  however  much  we  may  delight  ia  gun  and  rod,  lit 
any  demi^gue  in  the  land  soy  what  he  pleases — wUl  cry, 
"  Down  with  it,"  and  Ir.^d  a  ftand  to  put  it  down  for  ever. 

But,  to  return  to  our  perch  on  the  Hawk's  Lynch  above 
Engleb'jurn  village.  The  rector  is  the  fourth  of  liia  race  who 
baid»  Hie  family  living — a  kind,  easy-going,  gontlemantj  old 
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man,  a  Cootor  of  Divinity,  ns  becomes  his  position,  tboDgti 
he  nnlj  went  iiito  ordeis  liecause  there  was  the  living  ready 
for  liim.  In  his  day  he  had  been  a  good  magistrate  and 
neighbour,  living  with  and  much  in  the  same  way  as,  the 
Equires  round  about.  But  his  contemporariee  bad  dropped 
ok  one  fay  one ;  his  own  keojlli  had  long  been  Mling ;  his 
wife  was  dead ;  and  the  young  generation  did  not  seek  him. 
His  work  and  tlie  parish  had  no  real  hold  on  him  ;  bo  he  bad 
uotliing  to  fall  bach  on,  and  had  become  a  confirmed  invalid, 
Btldom  leaving  the  house  and  garden,  even  to  go  to  church, 
aud  thinking  more  of  hie  dinner  and  his  health  than  of  all 
other  things  in  earth  or  heaven. 

Tlie  only  child  who  remained  at  home  with  him  was  a 
daughter,  a  girl  of  nineteen  or  thereabouts,  whose  aequaintance 
we  shall  moke  preHsntly,  and  who  was  doing  all  that  a  good 
heart  and  sound  bead  prompted  in  uursing  an  old  hypochon- 
driac, and  filling  his  place  in  the  pariah.  But  though  the  old 
man  was  weak  and  selfish,  he  was  kind  in  his  way,  and  ready 
to  give  freely  or  to  do  anything  which  his  daughter  suggested 
for  the  good  of  bis  people,  provided  the  trouble  were  taken  ofl 
hia  Ghouldeis.  In  the  year  before  our  tale  opera,  he  had 
allowed  some  thirty  acres  of  his  glebe  to  be  parcelled  ont  in 
allotments  amongst  the  poor;  and  his  daughter  spent  almost 
what  she  pleased  in  cloth  in  g-cluba,  and  siuk-clubs,  and  the 
school,  without  a  word  from  him.  TVhonover  ho  did  remon- 
strate, she  managed  to  get  what  she  wanted  out  of  the  house- 
money,  ot  her  own  allowance. 

We  inust  make  acquaintance  with  auch  other  of  the  inha- 
hitonts  as  it  uoncems  us  to  know  in  the  course  of  the  etoiy ; 
for  it  is  brood  daylight,  and  the  viUagers  will  be  astir  directly- 
Folk  who  go  to  bed  before  nine,  after  a  hard  day's  work,  get 
into  the  habit  of  turning  out  soon  after  the  sun  calls  them.  So 
now,  descending  from  the  Hawk's  Lynch,  we  will  alight  at  the 
east  end  of  Englebourn,  opposite  the  little  white  cotUgo  which 
looks  out  at  the  end  of  the  great  wood,  near  the  vitli^e  green. 

Goon  after  five  on  that  bright  Sunday  mornijig,  Horry 
Winbum  unbolted  the  door  of  bis  mother's  cottage,  and 
stepped  out  in  his  Bhirtsleeves  on  to  the  little  walk  in  front, 
paved  with  pebbles.  Perhaps  some  of  my  readers  wiU  recog- 
nise the  name  of  an  old  ocquaintonce,  and  wonder  how  he  got 
here;  so  let  us  explain  at  once.  Soon  after  our  hero  went  to 
acbool,  Harry's  father  hod  died  of  a  fever.  He  had  been  a 
journeyman  blacksmith,  aud  in  the  receipt,  consequently,  of 
lather  better  wages  than  generally  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
peasantry,  but  not  enough  to  leave  much  of  a  margin  over 
nnrout  expenditure.     Moreover,  the  Winbums  h^  always 
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open-haTidedwithwiiatevermoney  they  had;  bo  that  all  he 
left  for  his  widow  and  child,  of  worldly  goods,  was  their  "few 
Btioks  "  of  furnitute,  £5  in  the  aavinga'  bank,  and  the  money 
from  hiB  borial-club,  which  was  not  more  than  enough  to  give 
him  a  creditable  tiineTat^that  object  of  honourable  ambition 
to  all  the  independent  poor.  He  loft,  however,  another  in- 
heritance to  them,  which  is  in  price  ahoTe  rubies,  neither  Bhalt 
silver  be  named  in  comparison  thereof, — the  inheritance  of 
an  honeet  name,  of  which  his  widow  was  proud,  and  which 
was  not  likely  to  suffer  in  hor  hands. 

After  the  funeral,  ehe  removed  to  Engleboum,  her  own 
native  Tillage,  and  iept  her  old  father's  house  till  his  deatk 
He  was  one  of  the  woodmen  to  the  Grange,  and  lived  in  the 
cottage  at  tlie  comer  of  tlie  wood  in  which  his  work  lay, 
When  he,  too,  died,  hard  times  came  on  Widow  Winbura. 
The  steward  allowed  her  to  keep  ou  the  cottage.  The  rent 
was  B  sore  burtlien  to  her,  hut  she  would  sooner  have  starved 
than  leave  it.  Parish  relief  waa  out  of  the  question  for  her 
father's  child  and  her  husband's  widow  ;  so  dhe  turned  her 
hand  to  every  odd  job  wliioh  otfered,  and  wont  to  work  in  the 
fields  when  nothing  else  could  be  had.  Whenever  there  was 
sickneBB  in  the  place,  she  was  an  untiring  nurse  ;  and,  at  one 
time,  for  some  nine  months,  she  took  the  office  of  postman, 
and  walked  daily  some  nine  miles  through  a  severe  winter. 
The  fatij^e  and  exposure  had  broken  down  her  health,  and 
made  her  an  old  woman  before  her  time.  At  last,  in  a  lucky 
hour,  the  Doctor  came  to  hear  of  her  praiseworthy  struggles, 
and  gave  her  the  Rectory  washing,  which  had  made  her  life 
a  comparatively  easy  one  again. 

Dnrijjg  all  this  time  her  poor  neighboms  had  stood  by  her 
as  the  poor  do  stand  by  one  another,  helping  her  in  nnniber- 
lesB  BmaU  ways,  so  that  she  had  been  able  to  realize  the  great 
object  of  her  life,  and  keep  Harry  at  school  till  ho  was  nearly 
fourteen.  By  this  time  he  hod  learned  oU  that  the  viIlf^,'e 
pedagogue  (WDuld  teach,  and  had  in  fact  become  an  object  of 
mingled  pride  and  jealousy  to  that  worthy  man,  who  hod  liis 
misgivings  lest  llarrys  fame  as  a  sdiolar  should  eclipse  his 
own  before  many  years  Were  over, 

Mrs.  Winhuru's  character  was  so  good,  that  no  sooner  was 
her  son  ready  for  a  place  than  a  place  was  ready  for  him  ;  he 
stepped  at  ooce  into  the  dignity  of  carter's  boy,  and  his 
earuingB,  when  added  to  his  mother's,  made  them  comfortable 
enongh.  Of  course  she  waa  wrapped  up  in  him,  and  believed 
that  there  was  no  such  boy  in  the  parish.  And  indeed  she 
was  nearer  the  truth  than  most  motheta,  for  he  soon  grew  mto 
A  Jamona  specimen  of  a  countrynum  j  tall  and  lit^,  1^^  <A 
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nervous  Btrcngth,  and  flot  yet  bowed  down  or  stiffened  by  ttu 
constant  toil  of  a  kboiirer'a  daily  life.  In  these  raattera,  how- 
ever, he  liad  rivals  in  the  viUuge  ;  but  in  intellectual  aceom- 
pliBhments  he  was  unrivalled.  He  waa  full  of  learning 
according  to  the  village  standard,  could  write  and  cipher  wull, 
waa  fond  uf  ruading  such  books  as  came  in  his  way,  and 
spoke  his  native  English  almost  without  an  accent.  lie  is 
oue-and-twenty  at  tlie  tinje  when  our  sto^j  takes  him  up,  a 
thoroughly  skilled  labourer,  tlie  best  hixiger  and  ditcher  in 
the  parish ;  and,  when  his  blood  is  up,  he  can  shear  twenty 
ehcop  in  a  day,  ivithout  razing  the  skin,  or  mow  for  sixteen 
hours  at  a  stretch,  irith  rests  of  half  an  hour  for  meals  twice 
in  the  day. 

Harry  shadccl  hia  eyes  with  his  hand  for  a  minute,  as  he 
stood  outside  the  cottage  drinking  in  the  fresh  pure  air,  laden 
witii  the  scent  of  the  honeysuckle  ifhich  he  had  trained  over 
the  porcli,  and  listening  to  the  chorus  of  linnets  and  finches 
Irotu  the  copse  at  the  bacjc  of  the  house  ;  and  then  set  about 
tlie  household  duties,  which  ho  always  made  it  a  point  ot 
honour  to  attend  to  himself  on  Sundays.  First  he  unshuttered 
the  little  lattice-wiudow  of  the  looia  on  the  ground-floor ;  a 
simple  operation  enough,  for  the  shutter  was  a  mere  wooden 
flap,  which  waa  closed  over  the  window  at  night,  and  bolted 
with  a  wooden  bolt  on  the  outside,  and  thrown  back  against  the 
wall  in  the  daytime.  Any  one  who  would  could  have  opened 
it  at  any  moment  of  the  night ;  but  the  poor  sleep  sound 
without  bolts.  Then  he  took  the  one  old  bucket  of  the  esta- 
blisluuont,  and  strode  away  l>)  the  well  on  the  village  green, 
and  miud  it  witii  clear  cold  water,  doing  the  ^nie  kind  office 
for  the  Tessels  of  two  or  thre«  rosy  little  damsels  and  hoys,  of 
ages  varying  flora  ten  to  fonrteon,  who  were  already  astir,  and 
to  whom  the  winding-up  of  the  parisli  chain  and  bucket  woiiid 
have  been  a  work  of  difficulty.  Ketuming  to  the  cottage,  he 
proceeded  to  fill  hia  mother's  kettle,  sweep  the  hearth,  strike 
a  light,  and  make  up  the  Are  witli  a  faggot  from  the  little 
stack  in  the  corner  of  the  garden.  Then  he  hauled  the  three- 
legged  round  table  before  the  fire,  and  dusted  it  carefuUv 
over,  ai,d  laid  out  the  black  japan  tea-tray  with  two  dulf  cups 
and  saucers  of  gorgeous  patl«m,  and  diminutive  plates  to 
match,  and  placed  the  sngar  and  slop  basins,  the  big  loaf  ami 
small  piece  of  salt  butter,  iu  their  accustomed  places,  and  the 
little  black  teiipot  on  the  hob  to  got  properly  warm.  There 
was  little  more  to  be  done  indoors,  for  the  furniture  was  scanty 
enough  ;  but  everything  in  turn  receivod  its  fair  shai*  of 
attention,  and  the  little  room,  with  its  sunken  tiled  floor  and 
L yellow- wBflh ed   walls,   look<3d  chetiiful  and  homely.     Xbw 
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turned  his  attention  to  the  absd  oi'  his  own  contriving, 
vhich  stooU  beside  the  fiiggot-stack,  oud  from  which  ezpostu- 
latory  and  pluiulive  );riuits  had  been  issuing  avm  since  his  &nt 
ajipearancG  at  the  door,  telling  of  a  faithful  and  useful  friend 
who  was  eliarp  set  on  Sunday  nioniiiiga,  find  desired  his  poor 
breakfast,  and  to  be  dismissed  for  the  day  to  pick  up  the  rest 
of  his  hvelihood  with  his.  brethren  porkers  of  the  Tillage  on 
the  green  and  in  the  lonea.  Harry  served  out  to  the  porket 
the  poor  moss  which  the  wash  of  the  cottage  and  the  odds 
and  ends  of  the  little  gurden  aiibrded ;  which  that  virtuous 
animal  forthwith  began  to  disuuas  with  both  fore-feet  in  the 
trough — by  way,  probably,  of  adding  to  the  Ilavour — while  his 
master  Boratcbed  him  gently  between  the  oars  and  on  the  back 
with  a  fihort  stick  till  the  repast  was  concluded.  Then  be 
opened  the  door  of  the  stye,  and  the  grateful  animal  rushed 
out  into  the  lane,  and  away  to  the  green  with  a  joyful  squeal 
and  liirt  of  hia  hind-quarters  in  the  air ;  and  llarry,  after 
picking  a  bunch  of  wall-ilowers,  and  pansies,  and  hyacinths, 
$.  line  of  whicb  dowers  skirted  the  narrow  garden  walk,  and 
putting  them  in  a  long-ne<:ked  glass  which  he  took  from 
the  mantel-piece,  proceeded  to  his  morning  ablutions,  ample 
materials  for  which  remained  at  the  bottom  of  the  family 
bucket,  which  he  had  put  down  on  a  little  bench  by  the  aide 
of  the  porcL  These  fiaished,  he  retired  indoors  to  shave  and 
dress  himself. 
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WiNBTJRN  was  not  long  after  ber  son,  and  they  sat  down 
together  to  breakfast  in  their  best  Sunday  clothes — she,  in  plain 
large  white  cap,  which  covered  all  but  a  line  of  grey  hair, 
a  Clack  stuff  gown  reaching  to  neck  and  wrists,  and  small 
siLk  neckerchief  put  on  like  a  shawl ;  a  thin,  ulntost  geuul 
old  woman,  whom  the  years  had  not  used  tenderly,  and  wLo 
showed  marks  of  their  usage — but  a  resolute,  high-couraged 
Boul,  who  had  met  hard  times  in  the  face,  and  could  meet 
them  again  if  need  were.  She  spoke  in  brood  Berkshire,  ^nd 
was  otherwise  a  homely  body,  but  self-possessed  and  without 
a  shade  of  real  vulj^iity  iu  her  composition. 

The  widow  looked  with  some  anxiety  at  Uarry  as  be  t.)t>k 
his  seat  Although  something  of  a  rustic  ditndy,  of  late  he 
hod  not  buon  so  careful  iu  the  matter  of  dress  as  usual ;  but, 
in  ooasequeoue  of  her  reproaches  on  this  Sunday  thei*  -^ 
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uotbiug  to  complaja  o£  Kis  black  TelTetoen  shootrng-coot 
Had  cotton  plusli  woietcoat,  his  btomi  corduroy  knoe-breechua 
anil  gaitera,  eat  on  him  well,  and  gave  tlie  world  nssuraneo  of. 
a  well-to-do  man,  for  few  of  the  Englebourn  labourers  roM 
above  smock-frockB  and  fustian  trousers.  lie  wore  a  bine 
bird's-eye  lianJkercliief  round  hia  neck,  and  hia  abirt,  tboiigb 
coarse  in  texture,  was  as  white  as  the  sou  anil  the  best 
laundrefiB  in  Eugleboum  could  manage  to  bleach  it.  There 
was  notbiug  to  Und  fault  with  in  his  dress  therefore,  but  still 
his  mother  did  not  feel  quite  comfortable  aa  she  took  stealthy 
glances  at  him.  Harry  was  naturally  rather  a  reserved  fellow, 
and  did  not  make  much  conversation  himself  and  hia  mother 
felt  a  little  ombarroased  on  this  particular  morning. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  until  Dame  Winburn  had  fiuiahed 
her  first  elice  of  bread  and  butter,  and  had  sipped  the  greater 
part  of  her  second  disli  of  tea  out  of  her  aauccr,  that  abe 
broke  silence. 

"  I  minded  thy  business  last  night,  Hairy,  when  I  wur  up 
at  the  Eeetoiy  about  the  waahiu'.  It's  my  belief  as  thou'lt  got 
t'otb.'.r'lotment  next  quaiier-day.  The  Doctor apoka  very  kind 
about  it,  and  said  as  how  he  heer'd  as  high  a  character  o'  tlieq 
young  as  thee  hist,  aa  of  are'  a  man  in  the  parish,  and  as  hon 
he  wur  set  on  lettin'  the  lota  to  thaay  aa'd  do  beat  by  'em ; 
only  he  said  as  th.e  fanners  went  agin  givin'  more  nor  an 
acre  to  any  nan  aa  worked  for  t/ism,  and  the  Doctor,  you  see, 
he  don't  like  to  go  altogether  agin  the  vestry  foJL" 

"What  business  ia  it  o'  theirs,"  said  Harry,  "ao  long  as 
they  get  their  own  work  done )  There's  scarce  one  on  'em  as 
hasn't  more  land  already  nor  he  can  keep  aa  should  be,  and 
for  all  that  they  wont  to  snap  up  every  bit  as  fdis  vacant,  so 
aa  no  poor  man  shall  get  it" 

"  'Tis  mostly  so  with  tliem  as  has,"  said  his  mother,  wiUi  a 
half -puzzled  look  ;  "  Soriptur  aays  as  to  them  shall  be  given, 
and  they  shall  have  more  abundant."  Dame  Winburn  spoke 
hesitatingly,  and  looked  doubtfully  at  Harry,  as  a  person  who 
has  shot  with  a  strange  gun,  and  knows  not  what  etlect  the 
bolt  may  have.  Harry  was  brought  up  all  standing  by  this 
nnespectod  quotation  of  liia  mother's ;  but,  after  thinking 
for  a  few  momenta  while  he  cut  himaelf  a  slice  of  bread, 
replied: — 

"  It  don't  say  aa  thoao  shall  have  more  that  can't  use  what 
they've  got  already.  'Tis  a  deal  more  like  Nahoth'a  vineyard 
for  aught  as  I  can  aee.  But  'tis  little  odds  to  me  which  way 
it  goes." 

"How  canst  talk  so,  Harry  J"  said  his  mother,  reproaot 
fully  J  "  thou  know'st  thou  wast  set  oa  it  last  Ml,  ]ike  u  , 
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sugar.  Why,  scarce  a  dny  past  but  tliou  waet  up  to 
the  Recttry,  to  see  tlie  Doctor  about  it ;  anil  now  thou'ct  like 
to  pet  tU'  ktmcnt  thou'lt  not  go  anyst  'ua" 

Harry  looked  out  at  tlie  open  door,  nillmut  answering.  It 
waa  quite  true  that,  in  the  last  autumn,  bo  hud  been  very 
anxious  to  get  as  large  an  allotment  as  he  could  iiilo  his  own 
handa,  and  that  ho  hud  been  for  ever  up  towards  tho  Rectory, 
but  perhaps  not  always  on  tho  allotment  business.  Ho  -was 
naturally  a  self-reliant,  shrewd  fcUow,  and  felt  that  if  he 
could  put  his  hand  on  three  or  four  acres  of  land,  Ito  could 
Boon  make  himself  independent  of  the  farmers.  He  knew 
flint  at  barvest'times,  and  whenever  there  was  a  pini:li  for 
good  lobourera,  they  would  be  glad  enough  to  have  him ; 
while  at  other  times,  with  a  few  acres  of  his  own,  he  would 
be  hia  own  master,  and  could  do  much  better  for  liimself.  So 
he  hod  put  his  name  down  first  on  tlie  Doctor's  list,  token  the 
largest  lot  he  could  get,  and  worked  it  so  well,  that  his  crops, 
amongst  others,  had  been  a  sort  of  villoge-Ghow  last  harvest- 
time.  Many  of  the  neighbouring  aUotments  stood  out  in  sad 
contrast  to  those  of  Hurry  and  tlie  more  energetic  of  the 
peasantry,  and  lay  by  the  side  of  these  latter,  only  half 
worked  and  full  of  weeds,  and  the  rent  was  never  ready.  It 
was  worse  than  useless  to  let  matters  go  on  thus,  and  the 
question  arose,  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  neglected  lots. 
Harry,  and  aU  the  men  hke  him,  applied  at  once  for  them  ; 
and  their  eagerness  to  got  them  had  roused  some  natui'al 
jealousy  amongst  the  farmers,  who  began  to  foi^esee  that  tho 
new  system  might  shortly  leave  tliem  with  none  but  the  worst 
labourers.  So  tho  vestry  had  pressed  on  the  Doctor,  as  Dama 
Winburn  said,  not  to  let  any  man  have  more  than  an  acre,  or 
an  acre  and  a  half ;  and  the  well-meaning,  easy-going,  invalid 
old  man  couldn't  make  up  his  mind  what  to  do,  So  here  was 
Way  come  again,  and  the  neglected  lota  were  still  in  tho 
nominal  occupation  of  the  idlers.  The  Doctor  got  no  rent, 
BJid  was  annoyed  at  the  partial  failure  of  a  scheme  which  he 
had  not  indeed  originated,  but  for  which  he  had  token  much 
credit  to  himselt  The  negligent  occupiers  grumbled  that 
they  were  not  allowed  a  drawback  for  manure,  and  that  no 
pigstyes  were  put  up  for  them.  "  'Twos  allers  understood  so," 
they  maintained,  "  and  thc/d  never  ha'  took  to  the  lots  but 
for  that,"  Tlie  good  men  grumbled  that  it  would  be  too  late 
now  for  them  to  do  more  than  clean  the  lots  of  weeds  this 
year.  The  farmers  grumbled  that  it  was  always  understood 
no  man  should  have  more  than  one  lot.  The  poor  rector 
had  led  bis  flock  into  a  miry  place  with  a  vengeance.  People 
who  CBimot  make  up  their  nimds  breed  trouble  in  otlvn  '^\ujak 
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l>esides  country  villages.  However  quiet  and  nut-of-the-way 
the  jikce  may  be,  there  is  always  some  qvoii  puhlie  lojtic  which 
standn,,to  the  rural  UtigliHliuion,  in  the  plBi»  of  treaty,  at 
hudyet,  or  reTonn-bill.  So  the  groat  ollotTUQnt  qiipation,  for 
the  time,  ivaa  that  which  exercised  the  minilH  of  tho  inha- 
bilanta  of  Engluboum  ;  end  until  lately  no  one  had  taken  a 
keener  iutercHt  in  it  than  Harry  Winhum,  Eut  that  int«reat 
had  now  much  abated,  and  bo  Harry  lookod  through  the 
cott^^e-dooi,  instead  of  answering  liis  mother. 

"  Tia  my  belief  as  you  mcd  amost  hcv  it  for  the  axin'." 
Dame  Wtnbum  began  again,  when  she  found  that  he  would 
not  re-open  the  svibjcct  himselt  '*  Tlie  young  Diissus  said  ai 
much  to  me  herRiJf  last  (liglit  Ah  I  to  be  sute,  tilings  'd  go 
better  if  she  had  the  guidin'  on  'eni." 

"  Tm  not  goinf;  after  it  any  more,  mother.  Wa  can  keep 
the  bit«  o'  fticka  hero  togetlior  without  it  while  yon  be  alive ; 
and  if  anything  was  to  linppcn  to  you,  1  don't  tliink  I  should 
stay  in  these  parte.  Hut  it  dnu't  matter  what  becomes  o' 
roe  ;  I  can  earn  a  hvclihood  auywhere." 

Dfluia  Winhum  [Miiised  n  moiuont  before  answering,  to 
Bubduo  her  vexation,  and  then  said,  "  liow  can  'oe  let  han- 
kerin'  artcr  a  lass  take  tlie  heart  out  o'  thee  so  1  llold  up  thy 
head,  and  act  a  bit  measterfuL  The  more  thou  makeet  o' 
thyself  the  more  lilts  tliou  art  to  win." 

"  Did  you  hear  aught  of  her,  motlier,  last  night  I "  replied 
Harry,  taking  advantage  of  tliia  ungraeioua  opL'ning  to  speak 
of  tlie  subject  wliieh  was  uppermost  in  his  mind. 

"  1  heur'd  she  wur  goin'  on  well,"  said  hia  mother, 

"No  iikeliliood  of  Tier  comin'  hnnio?" 

"  Not  as  I  could  make  out.  Why,  she  hevn't  boon  gone 
not  four  Qiontha.  Now,  do  ee'  pluck  up  a  bit,  Harry ;  and 
be  more  like  tliyseif." 

"  \Vliy,  niotlier,  I've  not  missed  a  ilay'a  work  since  Chriit- 
maa ;  so  there  ain't  much  to  lind  fault  with." 

"  Nay,  Harry,  'tisn't  thy  work.  Ttiou  wert  always  good  at 
thy  work,  praise  God.  Thou'rt  thy  father's  own  son  fur  that 
itut  thou  dostn't  keep  about  like,  and  take  thy  place  wi'  Uie 
lave  on  'em  since  Cliristmas.  Tliou  Inok'st  ha^|ed  at  timeSi 
and  folk'll  see't,  and  talk  about  thee  afore  long." 

"  Let  'em  talk.  I  mind  their  talk  no  uturc  than  lust  year's 
wind,"  said  Hany,  abruptly. 

"  But  thy  old  mother  does,"  she  said,  looking  at  him  with 
eyes  full  of  pride  and  Jove  ;  and  bo  Harry,  who  was  a  right  good 
BOO,  began  to  inquire  what  it  was  wluch  woa  specially  weighing 
on  his  mother's  mind,  dctermiui:d  to  do  anything  in  reason  to 
n-jilaco  hoi  on  the  lilliu  hanuless  social  ^injioele  b'OU.Ji'Ju^U 
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,8  wont  to  loolc  down  on  all  the  other  mothers  and  sons 
of  the  parish.  He  soon  found  out  that  her  present  grievance 
amae  frnm  his  having  neglected  his  place  as  ringer  of  tho 
heavy  hell  in  the  village  peal  on  the  two  preceding  Sundijs  ; 
and,  as  this  post  was  in  some  sort  the  corresponding  one  to 
atroke  of  the  boat  at  Oifonl,  her  anxiety  was  reasonable 
enough.  So  Harry  proinised  to  go  to  ringing  in  good  time  that 
morning,  and  then  Bet  ahont  little  odds  and  ends  of  Jobs 
till  it  would  be  time  to  atart.  Liame  Winbum  went  to  hei 
cooking  and  other  hoaschold  duties,  which  were  pretty  well 
got  under  when  her  son  took  his  hat  and  started  for  the 
belfry.  Sho  stood  at  the  door  with  a  balf-peolcd  potato  in 
one  hand,  shading  her  eyes  with  the  other,  as  she  watched 
bim  striding  along  the  raised  footpath  under  the  elms,  when 
the  sound  of  liglit  footsteps  and  pleasant  roiccs  coming  up 
from  the  other  direction  made  her  turn  round  and  drop  a 
curtsey  as  the  rector's  daughter  and  another  young  lady 
stopped  at  her  door, 

'•  Good  morning,  Betty,"  said  the  former ;  "  bore's  a  bright 
Sund.iy  morning  at  last,  isn't  it  t " 

"  Tia  indeed,  miss  j  but  where  hev'ee  been  to ) " 

"  Oh,  we've  only  been  for  a  little  walk  before  echool-time. 
This  is  my  cousin,  Betty.  She  Iiasn'l  been  at  Englobonm 
since  she  was  qnite  a  chiJd ;  so  I've  been  taking  bor  to  the 
liawk'a  Lynch  to  see  nur  view." 

"  And  you  can't  tliink  how  I  have  enjoyed  ii,"  aaid  het 
cousin  ;  "  it  ia  so  still  and  beautiful." 

"  I've  hoor*!!  say  as  there  ain't  no  such  a  place  for  thretty 
mile  round,"  said  Bctly,  proudly.  "  But  do'ee  come  in,  tho', 
and  sit'ee  down  a  bit,"  she  adJed,  bustling  inside  her  door, 
and  beginning  to  rub  down  a  clinir  with  her  apron  ;  "'tia  a 
smart  stop  fiir  gontlafulk  to  walk  afora  church."  Betty's 
notions  of  tho  walking  powers  of  gentlefolk  wore  very 
limited. 

"  No,  thank  you,  we  must  be  getting  on,"  said  Miss  Winter; 
"  but  how  lovely  your  flc)wer8  are  1  Look,  Mary,  did  you  ever 
see  such  double  pansiesl  We've  nothing  tike  tliem  at  the 
Kectory." 

"  l)o'ee  take  some,"  said  Betty,  emerging  again,  and  bo- 
ginning  to  pluck  a  handful  of  her  finest  flowers  ;  "  'tis  all 
our  Harry's  doing ;  he's  mazing  partickler  about  seeds." 

"  lie  seems  to  make  everything  thrive,  Betty.  There,  that's 
plenty,  thank  you.  We  won't  tj^ke  many,  for  fear  they  should 
lade  before  church  is  over." 

"Oil,  dwont'eo  l>e  afeared,  there's  plenty  mora;  and  yoa 
be  u  weluiut'  as  iho  day." 
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she  was  one  at  the  real 
OKtly  amongst  those  who 
f  oae  else  were  welcome 


Betty  never  said  a  truer  word 
open-hatided  Kort,  who  are  foimd 
have  the  least  to  give.  Tbcy  or  a 
to  the  best  ahe  had. 

Bo  the  joung  ladies  took  the  flowers,  tlianked  her  again, 
and  jiassed  on  towards  the  Sunday-achooL 

The  reetoi'B  daughter  might  have  been  a  year  or  so  older 
thnn  her  companion :  she  looked  more.  Her  position  in  ths 
village  had  been  one  of  much  anxiety,  and  she  was  fast  getting 
an  old  bead  on  young  shoulders.  Tiie  other  yoimg  lady  was 
a  slip  of  a  girl  just  coming  out ;  in  fact,  this  was  the  tirsl  visit 
which  she  hod  ever  paid  out  of  leading  strings.  She  bad  lived 
in  a  happy  home,  where  she  bad  always  been  trusted  and 
loved,  and  perhaps  a  thought  too  much  putted 

There  are  some  natures  wh'ch  attract  petting ;  you  can't 
help  doing  your  best  to  spoil  them  in  this  way,  ami  it  is  satis- 
factory, therefore,  to  know  (as  the  fact  is)  that  they  are  just 
the  ones  which  cannot  be  so  spoilt. 

Miss  Jfary  was  one  of  these.  Trustful,  for  she  had  never 
been  tricked  ;  fearless,  for  she  had  never  been  cowed ;  pars 
and  bright  as  the  Engleboum  brook  at  fifty  yards  from  ita 
parent  spring  in  the  challc,  for  she  had  a  pure  and  briglit 
nature,  and  bad  come  in  contact  as  yet  wilii  nothing  which 
could  soil  or  cast  a  shadow.  What  wonder  that  her  life  gave 
forth  light  and  music  as  it  glided  on,  and  that  every  one  who 
knew  her  was  eager  to  have  her  with  them,  to  warm  them.- 
eelves  in  the  light  and  rejoice  in  the  music  1 

Besides  all  her  otber  attractions,  or  in  consequence  of  them 
for  anything  I  know,  she  was  one  of  the  merriest  young 
women  in  the  world,  always  ready  to  bubble  over  and  break 
out  into  clear  laughter  on  the  slightest  provocation.  And 
provocation  had  not  been  wanting  during  the  last  two  days 
which  she  had  spent  with  her  cousin.  As  usual  she  had 
braught  sunshine  with  her,  and  the  old  Doctor  had  half- 
forgotten  his  nmnerouH  complaints  and  grievances  for  the  tima 
So  the  cloud  which  generally  hung  over  the  bouse  had  been 
partially  lifted,  and  Mary,  knowing  and  auspecting  nothing 
of  the  dark  aide  of  life  at  Engleboum  Ilecturj,  rallied  her 
cousin  on  her  gravity,  and  laughed  till  she  cried  at  the  queer 
ways  and  talk  of  the  people  about  the  place. 

As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  heating  of  Dame  Winbum, 
Mary  began — 

"  Weil,  Katie,  I  can't  say  that  you  have  mended  your  case 
at  alL" 

"  Surely  you  can't  deny  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
cbaractor  in  Betty's  face  t  "  said  Mise  Winter. 
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■Oh,  plenty  of  clinractar  ;  all  your  people,  as  Boon  aa  they 
begin  to  BtilTen  a  little  and  get  wrinldea,  Boem  to  be  full  of 
chArEtcter,  anil  1  enjoy  it  much  more  than  beauty ;  bub  wo 
were  talking  nbout  beauty,  you  know." 

"  Biitty's  son  is  Uie  handsomest  young  man  in  the  parish," 
gaitl  Jl  iga  Winter  ;  "  and  I  miist  say  1  don't  think  you  could 
find  II  belter-looking  one  anywhere" 

"  Then  I  can't  have  seen  him." 

"  liiileed  you  have  ;  I  pointed  him  out  to  yon  at  the  poet- 
office  yesterday.  Don't  you  reraembcr )  he  waa  waiting  for  a 
letu?r." 

"  Oh,  yes  !  now  I  remember,  "Well,  he  was  better  than 
most  But  tlie  faces  of  your  young  people  in  general  are  not 
interesting — I  don't  mean  the  ctiildrcn,  but  tJite  yriung  men 
and  women — and  they  are  awkivm-d  and  clownish  in  theii 
mannorB,  without  tlie  quaintnoaa  of  the  elder  generation,  who 
are  tlie  funniiist  old  dears  in  the  world." 

"  Tbey  will  ail  be  quaint  enough  as  they  get  older.  Too 
must  remember  tlio  sort  of  life  they  lend.  Tbey  get  theii 
notiona  very  aJowly,  and  they  must  have  notions  in  their 
beads  before  tlioy  can  ahow  them  on  their  faces." 

"  Well,  your  Betty's  sou  looked  as  if  he  had  a  nation  of 
hanging  himself  yeaterday." 

"  It's  no  laughing  matter,  Mary.  I  hear  he  is  desperately 
in  Inve." 

"  Poor  fellow  !  that  makea  a  difference,  of  course.  I  hope 
he  won't  carry  out  his  notion.  Who  is  it,  do  you  know  1  Do 
tell  me  all  about  it." 

"  Our  gardener's  daughter,  I  holieve.  Of  course,  I  never 
meddle  witji  these  matters ;  but  one  can't  help  hearing  the 
eervanta'  gossip.  I  think  it  likely  to  be  true,  for  he  vsa 
about  our  proniisea  at  all  aorta  of  times  until  lately,  and  I 
never  see  bim  now  that  she  u  away." 

"  Is  slin  pretty  1 "  said  Wary,  who  waa  getting  interested. 

"  Yea,  She  is  our  belie.  In  fact,  they  are  the  two  beauties 
of  the  parish." 

"  I'aucy  that  croes-graincd  old  Simon  having  a  prett7 
daughter.    OU,  Katie,  look  hero  j  who  is  this  figure  of  fun  t " 

The  ligure  of  fun  was  a  middlo-agi^d  man  of  small  stature, 
and  veiy  bandy-legged,  dressed  in  a  bine  coat  and  brass  but- 
tons, and  carrying  a  great  bass-viol  bigger  than  himsuli^  in  a 
rough  baize  cover.  He  came  out  of  a  footpath  into  the  rond 
just  Ixifore  tbera,  and,  on  seeing  them,  touched  his  hat  to  Miss 
"Winter,  and  then  tidgeted  along  with  his  load,  and  ji^rked  his 
head  in  a  deprecatory  manner  away  from  thera  as  he  walked 
OB-t  yihh  the  sort  of  look  and  action  wbich  a  favourite  terriat 
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DECS  when  his  master  holds  out  a  lighted  cigar  to  his  no=i\ 
Ho  was  the  villago  tailor  ami  uonatable,  aleo  the  principal 
performcc  in  the  church-muBic  which  obtained  in  Engleboum, 
In  tlie  latter  capacity  he  hod  of  late  come  into  collision  with 
MisH  Winter. 

F(ir  this  was  another  of  the  questions  which  divided  the 
parish — The  great  church-muaic  question.  From  tinie  im- 
mcmai'ial,  at  least  ever  eince  tlie  (^ery  at  the  west  end  had 
lioen  built,  the  villuge  psalmody  had  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  occnpiers  of  that  Protestant  structure.  In  the  middle  cf 
the  front  row  sat  the  musicians,  three  in  number,  who  played 
respectively  a  bass-viol,  a  fiddle,  and  a  clarionet.  Ou  one 
side  of  them  were  two  or  three  young  women,  who  sang  trebk 
— ahrill,  ear-piercing  treble — with  a  strong  nasal  Eerkshita 
drawl  in  it  On  the  other  aide  of  the  musicians  sat  the 
blacksmith,  the  wheelwright,  and  other  tradesmen  of  the  place. 
Tradesmen  means  in  that  part  of  the  country  what  we  ueui 
by  artisan,  and  these  were  naturally  allied  with  the  labourers, 
and  consorted  with  them.  So  far  as  church-going  was  con- 
corned,  they  formed  a  sort  of  independent  opposition,  sitting 
in  the  gallery,  instead  of  in  the  nave,  where  the  farmers  and 
the  two  or  three  principal  shopkeepers — the  great  landed  and 
commercial  iiitetesta — reguliLrly  sat  and  slept,  and  where  the 
two  publicans  occupied  puwe,  but  seldom  made  even  the  pre- 
tence of  worshipping. 

The  rest  of  the  gallery  was  filled  by  the  able-bodied  male 
peasantry.  The  old  worn-out  men  generally  sat  below  in  the 
free  seats ;  the  women  also,  atid  some  few  boys.  But  the 
hearts  of  those  latter  were  in  the  gallery — a  seat  on  the  back 
benches  of  which  was  a  sign  that  they  had  indued  the  toga 
virilu,  and  were  theucoforth  bon  from  maternal  and  pastoral 
tutelage  in  the  matter  of  church-going.  The  gallery  thuB 
constituted  had  gradually  uauqied  the  psalmody  as  their  par- 
ticular and  special  portion  of  the  service  :  they  left  the  clerk 
and  the  school  children,  aided  by  such  of  the  aristocracy 
below  as  cared  to  join,  to  do  the  reBjioiiscs  ;  hut,  when  singing 
time  came,  they  reigned  supreme.  The  slate  on  which  the 
Pnolms  were  announced  was  hung  out  from  before  the  centre 
of  the  gallery,  ami  the  clerk,  leaving  bis  place  under  the 
reading  desk,  marched  up  there  to  give  them  out.  lie  took 
this  method  of  preserving  his  constitutional  connexion  with 
the  singing,  knowing  that  otlierwise  ha  could  not  have  main- 
tained the  rightfid  position  of  his  ofBce  in  this  matter,  So 
matters  had  stood  until  shortly  but'ore  the  time  of  our  story. 

The  present  curate,  however,  backed  by  Miss  Winter,  baA 
tried  a  reform.     He  was  a  quiet  man,  with  a  wife  and  serenl 
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c'aildren,  and  small  meana.  He  had  eerved  in  tlm  Aiocesa 
ever  since  he  hud  been  ordained,  in  a  hum-druni  sort  of  way, 
going  where  lie  was  Benl  for,  and  peiforming  bis  routine 
duties  reasonably  well,  but  without  showing  any  great  aptitude 
for  his  work,  lie  had  little  interest,  and  had  almost  given 
np  expoclicg  jiroiaotion,  which  he  certainly  had  dona  nothing 
particular  Ui  merit.  But  there  was  one  point  on  which  he 
was  always  ready  to  go  out  of  his  way,  and  take  a  little 
trouble.  He  was  a  good  musician,  and  had  formed  choirs  i 
at  all  bis  former  curacies.  | 

Soon  after  hia  arrival,  therefore,  lie,  in  concert  with  Miss  | 
Winter,  had  begun  to  train  the  children  in  chureh-nnisic. 
email  organ,  which  had  stood  in  a  passage  in  the  Rectory  for 
many  years,  had  been  repaired,  and  appeared  first  at  the 
Bcliualroom,  and  at  length  under  the  gallery  of  the  church  ;  , 
and  it  was  annonnced  one  week  to  the  party  in  possession, 
that,  on  the  next  Sunday,  the  constituted  authorities  would 
take  the  chnroh-music  into  their  own  hands.  Then  arose  a 
etrii'e,  the  cud  of  which  had  noorly  been  to  eend  the  gallery 
oH  in  a  body,  headed  by  the  ofTeuded  bass-viol,  to  the  small  * 
red-brick  httlo  Bethel  at  the  other  end  of  the  village.  Fortu- 
nately the  curate  had  too  much  good  sense  to  drive  matters  to 
extremities,  and  so  alienate  the  parish  constable,  and  a  large 
part  ol"  his  llock,  tliough  he  had  not  tact  or  energy  enough  to 
bring  them  round  to  his  own  views.  80  a  compromise  was  come 
to  ;  and  the  curate's  choir  wore  allowed  to  chant  the  Psalms 
and  Canticles,  which  had  always  been  read  before,  while  the 
gallery  romoined  triumphant  roasters  of  the  regular  Psalms. 

Jly  readers  will  now  understand  why  Miss  Winter's  salu- 
tation to  the  mnaical  constable  was  not  so  cordial  as  it  was  to 
the  other  villagui's  whom  they  had  come  across  previously. 

Indeed,  Miss  Winter,  though  she  acknowledged  the  con- 
itahle's  salutation,  did  not  seem  inclined  to  encourage  him  to 
accompany  them,  and  talk  his  mind  out,  oltliough  he  was 
going  the  same  woy  with  tlicm  ;  and,  instead  of  drawing  him 
out,  as  was  her  wont  in  such  cases,  went  on  talking  herself  to 
her  cousin. 

The  little  man  walked  out  in  the  road,  evidently  in  trouble 
of  mind.  He  did  not  like  to  drop  behind  or  go  oliead  without 
some  further  remark  from  Miss  Winter  and  yet  could  not 
Bcrew  np  his  courage  to  the  point  of  opening  the  conversation 
bimeelf.  So  he  ambled  on  alongside  the  footpath  on  which 
they  were  walking,  allowing  his  dieeomfort  by  a  twist  of  his 
neck  every  frw  secniuls,  and  perpetuid  fahiiUugs  of  his  b 
viol,  and  hunching  itp  of  one  Nhoulder. 

The  conversation  of  ibo  yiung  ladies  under  these  circ 
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Btances  was  of  course  forced  ;  and  Miss  Mary,  though  infinitelj 
deli}^lilod  at  Ibe  meeting,  soon  began  Ui  pity  their  inTDluiilary 
compauion.  She  was  full  of  the  sensitive  instinct  whiuli  tha 
best  sort  of  women  have  to  Buch  a  luarvulhus  extent,  and 
which  tells  them  at  once  and  infalbbly  if  any  one  in  their 
company  has  even  a  creased  roac-leuf  next  their  moral  skin. 

Ijelbre  they  had  walked  a  hundred  yards  she  was  inter- 
ceding for  the  rebellious  constable. 

"  Katie,"  Bbe  said  soillj,  in  French,  "  do  speak  to  him.  The 
poor  man  is  frightfuUj  uncomfortable." 

"  It  serves  litm  right,"  answered  Miss  Winter,  in  the  same 
language  :  "  you  don't  know  how  impertinent  be  was  the  other 
day  to  Mr,  Walker.  And  he  won't  give  way  on  llie  least 
point,  and  leads  the  rest  of  the  old  singers,  and  makes  them 
as  stubbocD  as  himgell" 

"Eut  do  look  how  he  is  winking  and  jerking  his  head  at 
yon.  You  really  mustn't  bo  so  cruel  to  him,  Xatie.  I  shall 
have  to  begin  talking  to  him.  if  jou  don't." 

Thus  urged,  Miss  Winter  opened  tlie  conversation  b_  asking 
after  his  wife,  and  when  she  had  ascertained  "  that  his  missus 
wui  pretty  middlin,"  made  some  other  coram  on -place  remaik, 
and  relapsed  into  silence,  lly  the  help  of  Mary,  however,  a 
sort  of  di^ointed  dialogue  was  kept  up  till  they  came  to  tha 
gate  which  led  up  to  the  school,  into  which  the  children 
were  trooping  by  twos  and  tlirees.  Here  the  ladies  turned 
in,  and  were  going  up  tbe  walk,  towards  the  school  door, 
when  the  constable  summoned  up  courage  to  speak  on  the 
matter  which  was  trouliling  him,  and,  resting  the  bass-viol 
carefully  on  his  right  foot,  called  out  after  them, 

"  Oh,  please  marm  1     Miss  Winter !" 

"  Well,"  she  said  quietly,  turning  round,  "  what  do  you 
wish  to  say  )" 

"  Why,  please  marm,  I  hopes  as  you  don't  think  I  be  any 
ways  unkcd  'bout  this  here  quire-siii^in'  as  they  culls  it — I'm 
Bartin  you  kmiws  as  there  ain't  amost  nothing  I  wouldn't 
do  to  please  eo." 

"  Well,  you  know  how  to  do  it  very  easily,"  she  said  when 
he  paused.  "  1  don't  ask  you  even  to  give  up  your  music  and 
try  to  work  with  us,  though  I  think  yon  might  have  dona 
tluit.  I  only  ask  you  to  use  some  psalms  aJid  tunes  which 
are  fit  to  be  used  in  a  church." 

"To  be  sure  us  ooL  'Taint 
tunes  ;  them  as  we  sings  be  aul  < 
our  church 


as  wants  no  now-tangled 
I  ones  as  ba'  been  used  111 
But  you  only  chooto 


thaay  as  you  likes  oat  o'  the  book,  and  we  be  ready  to  lup  to 
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I*  I  think  Mr.  'Walker  nutde  a  selection  for  you  some  weekB 
•go,"  Bttiil  MiBS  Winter ;  "did  not  lie  1" 

"'Ees,  but  'tisimrra  nioBsel  o'use  for  we  to  trj  his 'goriuniB 
■nd  sii^h  like.  1  hopGs  you  wnnt  be  offi^ndad  wi'  me,  niisR, 
for  I  be  telling  noiitilit  but  truth."  He  spoke  louder  as  they 
got  Dearer  to  Iho  si^bool  door,  and,  an  they  were  opening  it, 
shouted  his  lest  shot  al'tar  them,  "'Tis  na  good  to  try  thnuy 
tunes  o'  hts'n,  mlBS.  When  us  praises  God,  us  likes  to  praise 
un  joyful," 

"  There,  you  hear  that,  Mary,"  said  Miss  Winter.  "  YoiiTl 
Boon  begin  to  see  why  I  look  ([rave.  There  uever  was  such  a 
hard  pariah  to  manaj^e.  Kobody  will  do  what  they  ou^ht. 
I  nevur  cac  get  tbem  to  do  anything.  Perhaps  we  uiay 
manage  to  teach  the  eliildren  better,  tliat's  my  only  comfort." 

"  liut,  Katie  dear,  what  do  tlie  poor  things  sing  I     Psalms, 

"  ()h  yea,  bat  they  choose  all  the  odd  ones  on  purpose,  I 
believe.     ^Vhich  cluss  will  you  take  1" 

And  80  the  young  ladies  settled  to  their  teaching,  and  the    ' 
children  in  her  class  all  fell  in  loye  with  Mary  before  church- 

The  bass-viol  proceeded  to  the  church  and  did  the  nsual 
rehearsals,  and  gossipped  with  tlie  sexton,  to  whom  he  con- 
fided tlie  fact  that  the  young  missus  was  "  terrible  vexed" 
The  bells  soon  began  to  ring,  and  Widow  Wiubum's  heart 
was  glad  as  ehe  listened  to  the  full  peal,  and  thought  to  hi^riseli 
that  it  was  Ler  Harry  who  was  moJcing  so  much  noise  in  the 
world,  and  speaking  to  all  the  neiglihourhood  Tlieu  the 
peal  ceased  as  church-time  drew  near,  and  the  single  hell 
began,  and  the  congregation  came  fiocking  in  from  all  sides. 
The  farmers,  letting  their  wives  and  children  enter,  gathered 
round  the  chief  porch  and  compared  notes  in  a  ponderous 
manner  on  crops  and  markets.  The  labourers  collected  near 
tile  door  by  which  the  gallery  was  reached.  All  the  men 
of  the  parish  seemed  to  like  standing  about  before  church, 
imtil  they  had  seen  the  clergyman  safely  inside.  He  came 
up  with  Ute  school  chUdren  and  the  young  ladies,  ond  in  due 
course  the  hell  stapped  and  the  servieo  began.  There  was  a 
very  good  congregation  stiU  at  Engleboum  ;  the  adult  genera- 
tion had  been  bred  up  in  times  when  evei^  decent  person  in 
the  parish  went  to  chAirch,  and  the  custom  was  eljll  strong, 
notwithstanding  the  rector's  bad  example.  He  scarcely  ever 
came  to  chui-cb  himself  in  the  mornings,  though  his  wheel- 
chair might  be  seen  going  up  and  down  on  the  gravel  before 
his  house  or  on  the  Ian  n  on  warm  days,  and.  this  was  one  of 
his  daughter's  greatest  troublea. 
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rhe  Lttle  choir  of  children  sang  admirably,  led  by  the 
Echoolniistress,  and  Misa  Winter  and  the  r.urate  exchanged 
approving  glancea.  They  performed  the  liveliest  chant  io 
their  ctiUeclion,  that  the  op^waitiou  might  have  no  cause  to 
cnmplain  of  their  want  of  joyfulneaa.  And  in  turn  bliss 
Winter  was  id  hopes  that,  out  of  deference  to  her,  the  UBuai 
nde  of  selection  in  the  gallery  might  have  been  modified.  It 
w&s  with  no  Bninll  annoyance,  therefore,  that,  after  the  Litany 
was  over,  and  the  tuning  finished,  she  heard  the  clerk  give 
out  tliat  they  would  pnuae  God  by  singing  part  of  the  ninety- 
first  Fsahn.  Mary,  who  was  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation  as 
to  what  was  coming,  saw  the  curate  give  a  sliglit  shmg  with 
LiB  shoulden  and  lift  of  liis  eyebrows  as  he  left  the  reading- 
desk,  and  in  another  minute  it  became  a  painful  effort  for  her 
to  keep  from  laugliing  as  she  slyly  watched  her  cousin's  face  ; 
while  the  gallery  sang  with  Tigour  worthy  of  any  cwiw  oi 


"  On  the  old  lion  He  sbaU  go, 
The  adder  fell  and  long  ; 
Od  tha  yiiung  liaa  tread  also. 
With  dragons  atout  and  etroDg." 
The  trebles  took  up  the  last  line,  andrepeated — 
"  With  dragons  stout  and  strong  ;" 

and  then  the  whole  strength  of  the  fpillery  chorused  again — 

"  With  lira-^oBJ  atont  and  strong," 
and  the  bass-viol  seemed  to  her  to  prolong  the  notes  and  to 
gloat  over  them  as  he  droned  them  out,  looking  triumjihontly 
at  the  distant  curate.  Mary  was  thankful  to  kneel  down  to 
compose  her  face.  The  first  trial  was  the  severe  one,  and 
aha  got  through  the  second  psalm  much  better ;  and  by  the 
time  Mr.  Walker  had  plunged  fairly  into  his  sermon  she  was 
a  model  of  propriety  and  sedateness  again.  But  it  was  to  ho 
a  Sunday  of  adventures.  The  sermon  hod  scarcely  begun 
when  there  was  a  stir  down  by  the  door  at  the  west  end,  and 
people  began  to  look  round  and  whimper.  Presently  a  man 
came  softly  up  and  said  something  to  the  clerk  ;  the  clerk 
jumped  up  and  whispered  to  tlie  curate,  who  paused  for  a 
moment  with  a  puzzled  look,  an<l,  instead  of  finishing  his 
sentence,  said  in  a  loud  voice,  "  Parmer  Groves'  bouse  is  on 

Tlie  curate  probably  anticipated  the  effect  of  his  words ; 
in  a  minut«  he  was  the  only  person  left  in  the  church  except 
the  clerk  and  one  or  two  very  infirm  old  folk.  He  shut  up 
and  pocketed  his  sermon,  and  followed  his  flock. 

It  proved  luckily  to  be  only  Farmer  Groves'  chimney  and 
iiot  hia  house  which  was  on  fire.     The  fermho-ise  was  onlj 
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two  fields  from  tlic  village,  and  the  conRTEgation  raslu'd  a 
there,  Uarry  Winbiim  ond  two  or  three  of  the  most  netiva 
young  men  and  boys  leiuling.     As  tliey  entered  tlta  yiiwl  the 
flatuuB  were  runhing  out  of  the  cliiiiincy,  and  any  moment  tlie 
tliateh  might  take  tre.     llei*  waa  the  real  danger.     A  lailder 
hud  just  heen  n-.arcd  againat  tbe  cliimney,  and,  wliile  a 
&igbtooGd  iarm-girl  and  a  caner-boy  held  it  at  t!ie  bottom, 
a  nian  was  going  up  it  carrying  a  liucket  of  water.     U  Eboalc 
with  Ilia  Vfeighl.and  tbe  to[)  was  slipping  gradually  along  the 
face  of  tLe  chimney,  and  in  another  moment  would  reet  ngainat    i 
nothing.     Harry  and  bis  companions  saw  the  danger  at  a    i 
glance,  and  eliouted  to  the  man  to  stand  still  till  tbey  could    ' 
get  to  tlie  ladder.     Th^y  rushed  towards  bim  -with  the  rush 
which  men  can  only  make  undor  Btiong  excitumcnt ;  but  oa 
the  foremost  of  them  can);lit  a  spoke  with  one  hand,  and, 
befon  he  could  steady  it,  the  top  slipped  clear  of  the  cliimney, 
Uid  ladder,  tnan,  and  bucket  came  heavily  to  the  ground. 

Then  came  a  scene  of  bewildering  confusion,  as  women  and  | 
children  trooped  into  the  yard — "Who  was  it?"  "Was  he 
dead  1 "  "  The  fire  was  catching  the  thatch."  "  The  slablca  ■ 
were  on  fire."  "  Who  done  it!" — all  sorts  of  cries  and  all 
Borta  of  acts  except  the  right  ones.  Forlonately,  two  or  three 
of  tbe  men,  with  heads  on  their  shoulders,  soon  organiz«l  a 
line  for  handing  buekete  ;  the  flue  waa  slopped  below,  and 
Hurry  Winbum,  standing  nearly  at  the  top  of  the  luddor, 
which  was  now  safely  planted,  was  deluging  the  thatch  ronnd 
the  chimney  from  the  buekeU  banded  up  to  him.  In  a  few 
minutes  ho  was  able  to  pour  water  down  the  chimney  itself, 
and  soon  afterwards  the  whole  affair  was  at  an  end.  The 
farmer's  dinucr  was  spoilt,  but  otherwise  no  damage  had  been 
done,  except  to  the  clothes  of  the  foremost  men  ;  and  the 
only  accident  waa  that  first  fall  from  tbe  ladder. 

The  man  had  been  carried  out  of  the  yard  while  the  fira 
was  Btili  burning  ;  so  that  it  waa  hardly  known  who  it  was. 
Now,  in  answer  to  their  inquiriiis,  it  proved  to  be  old  Simon, 
the  rector's  gardener  and  bead  man,  who  had  seen  Uie  Ijrc, 
and  sent  the  news  to  the  church,  while  he  hiuiseU  went  to  tbe 
>pot.  with  such  result  as  we  have  seen. 

The  surgeon  had  not  yet  seen  him.  Some  declared  he  was 
dead  ;  othera,  that  he  waa  sitting  np  at  home,  and  quite  well. 
Little  by  little  the  crowd  dispcnied  to  Sunday's  dinners  ;  and, 
when  tbey  met  again  before  the  aftemoon'a  service,  it  waa 
ascertained  that  Simon  was  certainly  not  dead,  but  all  else 
was  still  nothing  more  than  rumour.  Public  opinion  was 
much  divided,  some  holding  that  it  would  go  bard  v 
iDan  of  his  age  and  heft ;  but  the  common  belief  si 
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bo  that  he  was  of  that  eort  "as'd  take  a  deal  o'  killin',* 
and  that  he  iroulil  be  sone  Ibc  worse  ici  such  a  iall  af 
that. 

The  two  young  laiiics  had  been  much  ahMkud  at  the  acci- 
deot,  and  hud  aucompuiiied  the  hurdle  ou  whiih  old  Siuxm 
was  carried  to  hia  cultage  dour  ;  al'ter  al'teraoon  service  the; 
went  round  hy  the  cottage  to  inquire.  The  two  girls  knocked 
at  the  door,  whieh  was  opened  by  his  wife,  who  dropjHKl  a 
curtsey  and  smoothed  down  her  Sunday  apron  when  she  found 
who  were  her  visitors. 

She  Boened  at  first  a  litlle  unwilling  to  lot  thoTii  in  ;  but 
Miss  Winter  pressed  so  kindly  to  see  her  husband,  and  tiaij 
made  auch  symjiathizing  eyes  at  her,  that  the  old  woman 
gave  in  and  conducted  them  thiongh  ttjio  front  room  iaUi 
that  beyond,  whore  the  patient  lay. 

"  I  Lope  OB  you'll  excUBe  it,  miss,  for  I  knows  the  place  do 
smell  terrible  bad  ol  baccer;  only  my  old  man  he  said  as 

"  Oh,  never  mind,  we  don't  care  at  all  about  the  amell. 
Poor  Simon  I  I'm  suie  if  it  does  him  any  giod,  oi  Eootbee 
the  pain,  I  shall  be  glad  to  buy  him  some  tobacco  myself." 

The  old  man  was  lying  on  the  bed  with  his  coat  and  boots 
off,  and  a  worsted  nightcap  of  his  wife's  knitting  pulled  on 
to  his  head.  She  had  tried  hard  to  get  him  to  go  to  bed  at 
once,  and  take  some  physic,  and  liia  present  costume  and 
poaitiou  was  the  compromise.  His  back  was  turned  to  them 
as  they  entered,  and  he  was  evidently  in  pain,  for  he  drew  his  - 
breath  heavily  and  with  difficulty,  and  gave  a  sort  of  groan  at 
every  respiration.  He  did  not  seeiu  to  notice  their  entrance ; 
BO  his  wife  touched  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  said,  "  Simon, 
here's  the  youcg  ladies  come  to  see  how  you  bo." 

Simon  turned  himself  round,  and  winced  and  groaned  aa 
he  pulled  off  hia  nightcap  in  token  of  respect 

"  We  didn't  hko  to  go  home  without  coming  to  see  how 
you  wore,  Simon,     Has  the  doctor  been  I " 

"  Oh,  yea,  thank'ee,  mias.  He'va  a  been  and  feel'd  nn  all 
over,  and  listened  at  the  chest  on  ud,"  said  hia  wife, 

"  And  what  did  he  say  1 " 

"  He  zem'd  to  zay  as  thera  wur  no  bwonea  hruk — ugh, 
ugh,"  put  in  Simon,  who  spoke  his  native  tongue  with  a 
buzz,  imported  from  farthor  west,  "  but  a  couldn't  iay  wether 
or  no  there  wam't  som  infamal  injury — " 

"  Etamal,  Simon,  etamal !  "  interrupted  hia  wife  ;  "  how 
canst  use  such  words  afore  the  yonng  ladies  ) " 

"  1  teil'se  wife,  aa  'twur  infarnal — ugli,  ugh,"  retorted  the 
gardener. 
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e,  as  wur  got  out  o'  place," 
ixplainDd  Simon  ;  "  and  I  thenks  a  must  be  near  about  tho 
mark,  for  I  feuls  mortal  bad  bare  ivhen  I  IriM!  to  iuotb  ; "  and 
he  put  bia  hand  on  bis  aide.  "  Hows'm'ever,  oa  thera'a  no  , 
bwones  bruk,  I  hopes  to  be  about  to-morrow  nornin',  plcaee 
the  Lord — ugh,  ugh."  I 

"  Vou  mustn't  think  of  it,  Simon,"  said  Miss  Winter.    ' 
"  You  muHt  be  quite  quiet  for  a  week,  at  least,  till  you  get  rid 
of  this  pain." 

"  So  I  tella  un.  Miss  Winter,"  put  in  the  wife.  "  Yom 
hear  what  the  young  missus  says,  Siinon  J " 

'■  And  wut's  to  happen  to  Tiny  I "  said  tho  contumacioua 
Simon,  scornfully.  "  Her'll  ciiat  her  calf,  and  me  not  by. 
Uet'e  calving  may  be  tbia  minut  Tiny's  time  wur  up,  niiss, 
two  days  bank,  and  her's  never  no  gurt  while  arter  her  time." 

"  She  will  do  very  ■well,  I  dare  aay,"  said  filias  Winter. 
"  One  of  the  men  can  look  after  her." 

The  notion  of  any  one  else  attending  Tiny  in  her  interest- 
ing situation  seemed  to  excite  Simon  beyond  bearing,  for  he 
raised  himself  on   one   elbow,  end  was   about   to  make  n    I 
demonatration  with  bis  other  baud,  when  the  pain  seized  iiiin 
Hgain,  and  he  aonk  back  groaning. 

"  There,  you  see,  Simon,  yoa  can't  move  without  pnin. 
You  must  be  quiet  till  you  have  seen  the  doctor  again." 

"  There's  the  red  spider  out  along  the  south  wail — ugh, 
ugh,"   persisted  Simon,  without  seeming  to  hear  her  ;  "  and    | 
your  new  g'raniums  a'most  covered  wi'  blight     I  wur  a  tackliu' 
one  on  'em  just  afore  you  cum  in." 

Following  the  direction  indicated   by  his  nod,  the  girla    J 
became  aware  of  a  plant  by  bis  bed-siile,  which  he  had  b 
fumigating,  for  his  pipe  waa  leaning  agauiat  the  flower-pot 
in  wliich  it  stood. 

"  He  wouldn't  lie  still  nohow,  misa,"  explained  his  wife, 
"  till  1  went  and  fetched  nn  in  a  pipe  and  one  o'  thaay  plonUi 
from  the  greenhouse." 

"  It  was  very  thoughtful  of  you,  Simon,"  said  Miss  Winter; 
"  you  know  how  much  I  prize  those  new  plants  :  but  we 
T/ill  manage  tlicm ;  and  you  mustn't  think  of  these  things 
now.  You  have  had  a  wonderful  escape  to-day  for  a  man 
of  your  age.  I  hope  we  shall  find  that  there  is  nothing 
much  the  matter  with  you  after  a  few  days,  but  yoa  might 
have  been  killril,  you  know.  You  ought  to  be  very  thankful 
to  God  tl'.at  you  were  not  killed  in  that  fall." 

"  So  I  be,  miss,  werry  thankful  to  un — ugh,  ugh  ; — and  if 
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it  pliuise  the  Lord  to  epare  my  life  till  to-morrow 
ngh,  ugh, — we'll  Bmoke  Ihem  cussed  inseota." 

This  last  retort  of  the  incorrigible  Simon  on  her 
attenipt,  ae  the  rector's  ilau^liler,  lo  improve  the  occasion,  woe 
too  much  far  Misa  Mary,  and  she  slipptid  out  of  the  room  Icet 
alie  iiliKulil  bring  dis^-racii  on  herself  hy  an  explosion  of  ku^'Ii- 
ter.  She  was  joined  by  her  cousin  in  another  minute,  and 
the  two  walked  togotliur  towards  the  Rectory. 

"  I  hope  you  were  not  faiat,  dear,  with  that  close  room, 
smelling  of  smoke  1" 

"  Oh  dear,  no  ;  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  was  only  afraid  of 
laugliini;  at  your  quaint  old  patient.  What  a  rugged  old  dear 
it  is.      I  hope  he  isn't  niuuh  hurt." 

"  I  hope  not,  indeed  ;  for  he  is  the  most  honest,  Siithiiil 
old  servant  in  the  world,  hut  so  obstinate.  He  never  will  go 
to  cliurch  on  Sunday  mominga  ;  and,  when  I  speak  to  i"rn 
about  it,  he  says  papa  doesn't  gOi  Which  ' 
impertineat  of  him." 


CHAPTEE  XIX. 


L  FR0UI8B  OF   FAIRER  WBATHT^R. 


AiJ>  dwellers  in  and  about  London  are,  alas,  too  ^ 
quatnj«d  with   that   never-to-be-enough-hated  change  which 
we  have  to  undergo  once,  at  least,  in  every  ejirtiig.     As  each 
succeeding  winter  wears  away,  the  same  thing  happens  to  us. 

For  some  time  we  do  not  trust  the  fair  lengthening  days, 
and  cannot  believe  that  the  dirty  pair  of  spairowi  rho  live 
opposite  our  window  are  really  making  love  and  going  to 
build,  aotwithstonding  a'J  thftir  twittering.  Hut  morning 
after  morning  rises  fi-esh  and  gentle  ;  there  is  no  .longer  any 
vice  in  the  air ;  we  drop  our  over-coats ;  we  rejoice  in  the 
green  shouts  which  the  privet  hedge  is  making  in  the  square 
garden,  and  hail  the  returning  lander-pointed  leaves  of  the 
plane-trees  aa  friends  ;  we  go  out  of  our  way  to  walk  through 
Covent  Gardoa  Market  to  see  the  over-brightening  show  of 
flowers  from  the  happy  country. 

This  state  of  things  goes  on  sometimes  for  a  few  days  only, 
sometimes  for  weeks,  till  we  make  sure  that  we  are  safe  for 
this  spring  at  any  rate.  Don't  we  wish  we  may  get  it !  Sooner 
or  later,  but  sure — sure  aa  Cliristnius  bills,  or  the  income-tax, 
anything,  if  there  bo  anytliing,  surer  than  these — cornea 
muming  when  we  are  suddenly  conscious  as  soon  aa 
we  rise  that  there  is  somethiug  the  matter.    We  do  not  Cael 
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eomFortnljIe  tn  our  clotliea  ;  nothing  tastes  quite  as  it  Ehould 
at  breakfikHt ;  thou};h  the  day  looks  bright  enoiigli,  tliete  is  a 
fierce  dusty  taint  about  it  as  we  look  out  through  windowfl, 
which  no  instinct  now  prompts  na  to  throw  open,  ( 
done  every  day  fur  the  !ast  month. 

But  it  is  only  when  we  open  our  doors  snd  issue  into  the 
street  tliat  the  hateful  reality  comes  right  home  to  us.     All 
moisture,  and  softness,  and  pleasantness  haa  gone  clean  out  of 
the  air  eini^e  last  night ;  we  seem  to  inhale  yards  of  horsehair 
instead  of  satin  ;  our  skins  dry  up ;  our  eyes,  and  hair,  and 
'whiskers,  and  clothes  are  soon  filled  with  loathsome  dust,  and 
our  nostrils  with  the  reek  of  the  great  city.    We  glance  at  the 
weather-cock  on  the  nearest  steeple,  and  see  tliat  it  points 
N.K     And  BO  long  as  the  change  lasts,  we  carry  shout  with.  ^ 
us  a  feeling  of  anger  and  impatience  as  tliough  we  peraonalJy  1 
were  being  ill-treated.     We  could  have  borne  with   it  weU  ' 
enough  in  flovember  ;  it  would  hove  been  natural,  and  all  ii 
the  day's  work  ia  March  ;  but  now,  when    Rotton-row  i 
beginning  to  be  cn^wded,  when  long  line«  of  pleasure-vans  ar 
leaving  town  on  Monday  mornings  for  IlampLon  Court  or  thi 
poor  remains  of  dear  Epping  Forest,  when  the  cxiiibitiona  ar 
0[)en  or  about  to  open,  when  the  religious  public  la  up,  or  01 
its  way  up,  for  May  meetings,  when  the  TliamEs  is  already  J 
sending  up  faint  warnings  of  what  we  may  expect  as  soon  aa 
his  dirty  old  life's  blood  shall  have  been  thoroughly  warmed 
up,  and  the  Ship  and  Trafalgar,  and  Star  and  Garter  are  i 
full  swing  at  the  antagonist  polos  of  the  cockney  system,  ii 
do  fool  that  this  blight  which  has  come  over  us  snd  everything 
is  an  insult,  and  that  while  it  laski,  as  there  is  nobody  who    I 
can  be  made  particularly  responsible  for  it,  wo  are  justilied  in 
going  about  in  general  disgust,  and  ready  to  quarrel  with  any-  ' 
body  we  may  meet  on  the  smallest  pretext. 

This  sort  of  easUwindy  state  is  perhaps  the  best  physical 
analogy  for  that  mental  one  in  which  our  hero  now  found 
himself.  The  real  crisis  was  over ;  he  had  managed  to  pass 
through  the  eye  of  the  storm,  and  drill  for  the  present  at 
least  into  the  skirts  of  it,  where  he  lay  rolling  under  bare 
polos,  comparatively  safe,  hut  without  any  power  os  yet  to  get 
the  ship  well  in  hand,  and  make  her  obey  her  helm.  The 
storm  might  brcaic  over  him  E^in  at  any  minute,  and  would 
find  him  almost  as  helpless  aa  ever. 

For  he  could  not  follow  Drysdale's  advice  at  once,  and    , 
break  off  his  visits  to  "  The  Choughs  "  altogether.     Ha  went    ' 
buck  again  after  a  day  or  two,  but  only  for  short  vi 
never  stayed  behind  now  after  the  other  men  left  the  bur,  and 
svuided  interviews  with  Fatty  alone  as  diligently  as  ha  had 
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}nght  t'liem.  before.  She  waa  pozzlsd  at  Ilia  change  of  man- 
er,  and  not  being  able  to  account  for  it,  was  piqued,  and 
tendy  to  revenge  hereolf  and  pay  him  ont  in  the  hundred  little 
ways  which  the  least  practised  of  her  sex  know  how  to  employ 
for  the  disci jiline  of  miy  of  the  inferior  or  trcnaerod  half  of  the 
creation.  If  she  had  been  really  in  love  with  him,  it  would 
have  been  a  diifurent  matter ;  but  slia  was  not.  In  the  last  six 
weeks  she  had  certainly  often  had  visions  of  the  pleaaurea  of 
boiiig  a  kdy  and  keeping  servantB,  and  riding  in  a.  corriaga  like 
the  squires'  and  rectors'  wives  and  daughters  about  her  home. 
She  had  a  liking,  even  a  aantiment  for  him,  which  might  very 
well  have  grown  into  something  dangerous  before  long  ;  but 
as  yet  it  was  not  mora  than  akin  deep.  Of  late,  indeed,  she 
had  been  much  more  frightened  tlian  attracted  by  the  conduct 
of  lier  admirer,  and  really  felt  it  a  rcUe^  notwithstanding  her 
pique,  wben  he  retired  into  the  elder  brother  sort*  of  state, 
iJut  she  wQuld  have  been  more  than  woman  if  she  hail  not 
resented  the  change  ;  and  so  very  soon  the  pangs  of  jealousy 
were  added  to  bis  other  troubles.  Other  men  were  beginning 
to  frequent  "  The  Choughs "  regularly.  Drj-sdale,  heaideg 
dividing  with  Tom  the  prestige  of  being  an  original  discoverer, 
wag  by  far  the  largest  customer.  St.  Cloud  came,  and  brooght 
Chanter  with  him,  to  whom  Patty  was  actually  civil,  not  becauao 
she  liked  him  at  all,  but  because  she  saw  that  it  made  Tom 
fiirioua.  Though  he  could  not  fix  on  any  one  man  in  particu- 
lar, he  felt  that  mankind  in  general  were  gaining  on  him.  In 
hia  better  moments,  indeed,  he  often  wished  that  she  would 
take  the  mntter  into  her  own  hands  and  throw  hiiu  over  for 
good  and  all  ;  but  keep  away  from  the  place  altogether  he 
could  not,  and  often,  when  he  fancied  Iiimself  on  the  point 
of  doing  it,  a  pretty  toss  of  her  bead  or  kind  look  of  her 
eyes  would  scatter  all  his  good  resolutions  to  the  four 
winds. 

And  eo  the  days  dragged  on,  and  he  dragged  on  through 
them ;  hot  fits  of  conceit  altRmating  in  him  with  cold  Dtr  of 
despondency  and  mawkishness  and  discontent  with  everything 
and  everybody,  which  were  all  the  more  intolerable  from  their 
entire  strangeness.  Instead  of  seeint;  the  bright  side  of  all 
things,  he  seemed  to  be  looking  at  creation  through  yellow 
spectacles,  and  saw  faults  and  blemishes  in  all  his  actiuaintaoce 
which  had  been  till  now  invisible. 

But  the  more  ho  was  inclined  to  depreciate  all  other  men, 

the  more  he  felt  that  there  was  one  to  whom  be  had  heea 

grossly  unjust.     And,  as  he  recalled  all  that  had  passed,  ha 

Mgan  to  do  justice  to  the  man   who  liad  not  flinched  from 

uning  him  and  braving  him,  who  he  felt  had  been  watching 
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r  him,  and  trying  to  guide  him  straight,  when,  he  had  loat  J 
bU  power  or  will  to  keep  stiiti^ht  himsel£ 

From  tliia  time  the  diead  increased  on  him  lest  any  of  ths  1 
other  men  should  find  out  hja  quarrel  wiih  Hiirdj.  Their  ' 
utter  ignoranuu  of  it  encouraged  him  in  the  hope  tliat  it  might 
all  pass  off  like  a  bad  dream,  Whilo  it  remained  a.  matter 
between  tliem  alone,  he  felt  that  all  might  come  etraighl^ 
tliou}{h  he  could  not  think  how.  He  began  to  loilei  by  tha 
entrance  of  the  pnsaage  which  led  to  Hardy's  rooms ;  Bome- 
tiniee  he  would  find  something  to  eay  to  hia  scout  or  hed<  -i 
maker  which  took  him  into  the  back  regions  outside  llardy'l  f 
window,  glimcing  at  it  sideways  as  he  stood  giving  hia  orders 
There  it  was,  wide  open,  geuerally^he  hardly  knew  whether 
be  hoped  to  cateh  a  glimpse  of  the  owner,  but  he  did  hope 
that  Hardy  iniglit  hear  his  Toicc.  He  watched  him  in- 
chapel  ami  hall  furtively,  but  constantly,  and  waa  ahraya 
fancying  what  he  was  doing  and  tliiuking  about.  Was  it  aa 
painful  an  effort  to  Hardy,  he  wondered,  as  to  him  to  go  on 
speaking,  ob  if  nothing  had  happened,  when  they  met  at  the 
boats,  03  they  did  now  again  almost  daily  (for  Ciogenea 
was  bent  on  training  some  of  the  torpids  for  next  year),  and 
yet  never  tfl  look  one  another  in  the  face  ;  to  live  together  as 
usual  during  part  of  every  day,  and  yet  to  feel  all  the  timo 
that  a  great  wall  had  risen  between  them,  more  hopelessly 
dividing  them  for  the  time  than  tliousonds  of  miles  of  oi 
or  continent  1 

Amongst  other  distractions  which  Tom  tried  at  this  crisis  I 
of  his  life,  was  reading.  For  three  or  four  days  running,  ha  [ 
really  worked  hard — very  hard,  if  we  were  to  reckon  by  tha 
iiuoiber  of  hours  he  spent  in  his  own  rooms  over  hia  buoka 
with  his  oak  sported — hard,  even  though  we  should  only  reckon  ' 
by  results.  For,  though  scarcely  an  hour  passed  that  he  was 
not  bulaucing  on  the  hind  legs  of  his  chair  with  a  vacant  look 
in  hia  eyes,  and  thinking  of  anything  but  Greek  roots  or  Latin 
constmetions,  yet  on  the  whole  he  managed  to  get  through 
a  good  deal,  and  one  evening,  for  the  first  time  since  his 
quarrel  with  Hardy,  felt  a  sensation  of  real  comfort — it  hardly 
amounted  to  pleasure — aa  ho  closed  his  Sophocles  some  hour 
or  BO  sfter  liall,  having  just  finished  the  last  of  the  Greek 
plays  which  he  meant  to  take  in  for  his  first  examination. 
Ho  leaned  back  in  hia  chair  and  sat  for  a  few  minutes,  letting 
his  thoughts  follow  their  own  bent.  They  soon  took  to  going 
wrong,  and  he  jumped  up  in  fear  lest  he  should  be  drifliiig 
back  into  the  black  stormy  sea,  in  the  trough  of  which  ho 
had  been  labouring  so  lately,  and  which  he  felt  he  woa  by 
no  means  clear  of  yet.     At  first  he  caught  up  hia  cap  and 
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gown  BB  though  he  were  going  out  There  ■was  a  wine  party 
at  one  of  his  Bcqaaintancu'B  rooms ;  or  he  could  go  and  atuoke  a 
cigar  in  the  pool  room,  or  at  anj  one  of  a  dozea  other  places. 
On  second  thoughte,  however,  he  threw  his  academicaJa  back 
on  to  the  aofa,  and  went  to  his  book-case.  The  reading  had 
paid  80  well  that  evening  that  he  resolved  to  go  on  with  it. 
He  had  no  particular  ohject  in  selecting  one  hook  niore  than 
another,  and  so  took  down  carelessly  the  lirst  that  came  to  hand. 
It  hapi>cncd  to  he  a  voltimo  of  Fiato,  and  opened  of  ita 
own  accord  in  the  "Apology."  He  glanced  at  a  few  lines. 
What  a  flood  of  memories  they  called  up  !  lids  was  almost  the 
last  book  he  had  read  at  school  ;  and  teacher,  and  friends,  and 
lofty  oak-ahelved  libraiy  stood  out  before  him  at  once.  Then 
the  blundoTB  that  he  liimself  and  others  had  mode  roslied 
through  his  wind,  and  he  almost  buret  into  a  laugh  as  he 
wheeled  hia  chair  roiiud  to  the  window,  and  began  reading 
where  ho  had  opened,  encourapng  every  thought  of  the  old 
times  when  he  first  read  that  marvellous  defence,  and  tliiowing 
himself  back  into  them  with  nil  his  might.  And  still,  as  be 
read,  forgotten  words  of  wise  comment,  and  strange  tlioughts 
of  wonder  and  longing,  came  back  to  him.  The  great  truth 
which  he  liad  been  led  to  tjio  brink  of  in  tliose  early  days  rose 
in  all  its  awe  and  all  its  attractiveness  before  him.  Ha  leant 
back  in  his  chair,  and  gave  himself  up  to  his  thought ;  and 
bow  strangely  that  thought  bore  on  the  struggle  which  had 
been  mging  in  him  of  Inte ;  how  an  answer  seemed  to  he 
trembling  to  come  out  of  it  to  all  the  cries,  now  defiant,  now 
plaintive,  which  had  gone  up  out  of  his  heart  in  this  time  of 
trouble !  For  hia  thought  was  of  tliat  spirit,  distinct  from 
himself,  and  yet  communing  with  his  inmost  soul,  always 
dwelling  in  him,  knowing  him  better  than  he  knew  himself, 
never  misleading  him,  always  leading  liim  to  tight  and  truth, 
of  which  the  old  philosopher  spoke.  "  The  old  heathen, 
Socrates,  did  actually  believe  that — there  can  be  no  question 
about  it ;"  he  thought,  "  Has  not  the  testimony  of  the  test 
men  through  these  two  thousand  years  home  witness  tliat  he 
was  right — that  he  did  not  believe  a  lie  1  That  was  what  we 
were  tolJ.  Surely  I  don't  mistake  !  Were  we  uol  told,  ton, 
or  did  1  dream  it,  that  what  was  true  for  him  is  true  for  every 
man — for  me  1  That  there  is  a  spirit  dwelling  in  me,  striving 
with  me,  ready  to  lead  me  into  all  truth  if  I  will  submit  to 
his  guidance  t 

"  Ay  !  submit,  submit,  there's  the  ruh  I     Give  yourself  up 
hia  guidance  I     Throw  up  the  reins,  and  say  you've  made  a 
3aa  of  it,     Well,  why  not  I     Haven't  I  made  a  mess  of  it  I 
Am  I  fit  to  hold  the  reinsl 
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ralkiiig  about  his  n 
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'Hot  I " — lie  got  up  and  b 
"I  give  it  u]>," 

"  Give  it  up  1 "  he  went  on  presently  ;  "  yea,  but  to  whom  I    I 
Not  to  the  dtuijinn,  epiiit,  wbnttiver  it  was,  wbo  took  up  hta 
abode  in  the  old  Athenian^at  luaat,  so  iie  said,  and  so  I 
believe.     No,  no  !  Two  thouBaad  yoara  snd  all  that  thoj  have    i 
Been  have  not  passed  over  the  world  to  leave  us  just  where 
ho  was  left      We  want  no  dsemona  or  spirita.     And  yet  the    i 
old  lieiithcn  woa  guided  riglit,  and  what  can  a  man  want    ' 
moro  1  and  wbo  ever  wanted  piidanco  more  than  1  now— 
liore — in  thia  room — at  this  minute  1     I  give  up  the  reins  ; 
who  will  take  them  t "    And  so  tlipre  came  on  him  one  of 
those  Boasous  when  a  man's  tlioughts  cannot  be  foUowud  in 
words.     A  sense  of  awo  came  on  hira,  and  over  liim,  and 
wraj'iJeJ  liim  round;  awe  at  a  presence  of  wliich  he  waa 
becoming  suddenly  conscious,  into  which  he  seemed  to  have 
wandered,  and  yet  wliich  lie  iult  must  have  been  there,  around 
liim,  in  his  own  heart  and  soul,  though  he  knew  it  not.  There 
viaa  hope  and  longing  in  his  heart  mingling  with  the  fear  of 
tliat  jireaenco,  but  withal  the  old  reckless  and  daring  feeling 
which  he  knew  so  well,  etill  bubbling  up  untamed,  untamabla 
it  seemed  to  him. 

The  room  stifled  hini  now  ;  bo  he  throw  on  his  cap  and 
gown,  and  hurried  down  into  the  quadrangle.  It  was  very 
quint ;  probably  tliuro  were  not  a  dozen  men  in  college.  He 
walked  across  to  the  low  doik  entrance  of  the  passage  n'hich 
led  to  llardy'a  rooms,  and  there  paused.  Was  he  there  by 
chance,  or  was  he  guided  there)  Yes,  this  waa  the  right  way 
for  liim,  he  had  no  doubt  now  as  to  that ;  down  the  dark 
poiuiage  and  into  the  room  he  knew  so  well — and  what  then  1 
He  took  a  short  turn  or  two  before  tlie  entrance.  How  could 
be  be  sure  that  ilanly  was  alone  1  And,  if  not,  to  go  i 
would  be  worse  than  u.seloss.  If  be  were  alone,  wliat  should  ■ 
be  sayl  After  all,  must  he  go  in  there  1  was  there  no  way 
but  that  1 

Tlie  college  clock  struck  a  quarter  to  seven.  It  was  bi> 
usual  time  for  "  Tlie  Clioughs ; "  the  bouse  would  be  quiet 
now  ;  was  there  not  one  looking  out  for  him  there  who  would 
be  grieved  if  he  did  not  come  t  After  all,  might  not  that  bo 
his  tvay,  for  thia  night  at  least  1  lie  might  bring  pleasure  to 
one  hanuU)  being  by  going  there  at  once.  That  he  knew ; 
what  else  could  he  be  sure  of  1 

At  this  moment  he  heard  Hanly's  door  open,  and  a  voiea 
saying  "  Good  night,"  and  the  next  Gruy  come  out  of  Ihe 
passage,  and  was  jiossing  close  to  him. 

"  Join  yourself  to  liim."     The  impulse  came  BO  'trougly 
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into  Tom's  iniiid  this  time,  that  it  was  like  a  voice  aj'ea'kiDg 
to  liira.  He  yiGldcd  to  it,  and,  stepping  to  Grey's  aide,  wished 
him  good  evening.  Tlie  other  returned  his  aaluto  in  hie  ahf 
wny,  mill  was  hurrying  on,  but  Tom  ke|it  by  him. 

"  Have  you  been  readijig  witli  Hardy  1" 

"  Yea." 

"  How  is  hoi  I  liava  not  seen  anything  of  him  for  some 
timo." 

','  Oh,  very  well,  I  think,"  said  Grey,  glancing  aidewBys  nt 
his  qui^tionoF,  and  adding,  after  a  moment,  "  I  have  wondered 
raUiOT  not  to  see  you  there  of  Lite." 

"Ak  you  going  to  your  school )"  said  Tom,  breaking  away 
bora  the  Bubject 

"  Tea,  and  I  am  rather  late ;  I  must  make  haste  on ;  good 
night." 

"  Will  you  let  me  go  with  you  to-aightt  It  would  be  a 
real  kindness.  Indeed,"  lie  added,  as  he  saw  how  embarrassing 
his  proposal  was  to  Grey,  "  I  will  do  whatavor  you  tell  m.6 — 
you  don't  Itnow  how  grateful  I  Bhall  be  to  you.  Do  let  me 
go — juJt  for  to-night.     Try  me  once." 

Grey  hesitated,  turned  his  head  sharply  oaca  or  twice  08 
they  walked  on  togctJier,  and  then  said  ivitli  something  like 
»gigh— 

"  I  don't  know,  I'm  sura.  Did  you  ever  t«ach  in  a  night- 
Bchool  I " 

"No,  hut  I  have  taught  in  the  Sunday-school  at  home 
Bometimos.      Indeed,  I  will  do  wliatover  you  tell  me." 

"  Oh  I  but  thia  is  not  at  all  like  a  Sunday-sohooL  They 
are  a  very  rough,  wild  lot" 

"  llie  rougher  th&  bottor,"  said  Tom  ;  "  I  slmll  know  how 
to  manage  thom  then." 

"  But  you  must  ti'>t  really  he  rough  with  them." 

"  No,  I  won't  ;  I  didn't  mean  that,"  said  Tom  hastily,  for 
be  saw  his  mistake  at  once.  "  I  ahall  take  it  as  a  groat  tavour, 
if  you  will  let  me  go  with  you  to-niglit.  You  won't  repent 
it,  I'm  sure." 

Grey  did  not  seam  at  all  sure  of  this,  but  saw  no  means  of 
getting  rid  of  his  companion,  and  so  they  walked  on  together 
and  turned  down  a  long  narrow  court  in  the  lowest  part  of 
the  towTu  At  the  doors  of  the  houses,  labouring  men,  mostly 
Irish,  lounged  or  stood  about,  smoking  and  talking  to  one 
another,  or  to  the  women  who  leant  out  of  the  wiadowi^  Ot 
piisaed  to  and  fro  on  their  various  errands  of  busino«  ot 
ple.Tsura.  A  groop  of  half-grown  lada  were  playing  at  pitch.- 
fartldng  at  the  farther  end,  and  all  over  the  court  wow 
KBltered  children  of  all  ages,  ragged  and  noisy  little  creatum 
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t  of  lliotn,  on  wliom  [internal  and  maternal  admonitioni 
and  cuITb  were  uuDsliintly  being  exx>oii(Ied,  anil  to  all  appear-   I 

At,  tliD  Slight  of  Gre;  a  about  aroso  amon^^t  the  EmnDei  < 
boys,  of  "  Hure's  the  teacher ! "  and  tbcy  crowded  rmind  hia 
aud  Tom  as  they  went  up  the  court.  Several  of  llje  men 
gave  him  u  half-aurly  linlf-respectful  nod,  as  he  pnaaed  alonp, 
mailing  tliem  good  erening.  The  rest  merely  stanid  at  him 
and  hia  coraiiatiion,  T!i«y  stopped  at  a  door  which  Ore 
opened,  and  led  the  way  into  tlie  passage  of  an  oM  tumlile-  ■ 
down  cottage,  on  the  ground  floor  of  wliich  were  two  low  | 
rooms  which  sarvcd  for  the  school-rooms. 

A  hard- featured,  middle-aged  woman,  who  kept  the  house, 
was  waiting,  and  said  to  Groy,  "  Mr.  Jones  tild  mu  to  any, 
sir,  he  would  not  be  here  to-night,  as  he  lias  got  a  bad  fevet 
case — so  you  was  to  take  only  tlie  lower  clasaea,  sir,  Iip  said  ; 
and  the  policeman  would  be  near  to  keep  out  the  big  boya 
if  you  wanted  him.  Shall  1  go  and  tell  htm  to  step  round, 
sir ) " 

Grey  loolced  emborraased  for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  "No, 
never  mind  :  you  can  go  ; "  and  then,  turning  to  Tom,  ailded, 
"Jones  ia  the  curato ;  he  won't  be  here  to-night ;  and  aoma 
of  the  bigger  boys  are  very  noisy  and  troublesome,  anil  only 
come  to  make  a  noise.     However,  if  they  come  we  must  do 

Meantime,  the  crowd  of  small  ragged  urcliins  hod  filled  the 
room,  and  were  swarming  on  to  tlie  benches  and  squabbling 
for  the  copy-books  which  were  laid  out  on  the  thin  desks. 
Grey  aet  to  work  to  get  them  into  order,  and  soon  ttia 
smallost  wore  draughted  oQ*  into  the  ini<Br  room  with  slates 
and  apeUing- books,  and  the  bigger  ones,  some  dozen  in 
number,  settled  to  their  writing.  Tom  seconded  him  so 
readily,  and  seemed  eo  much  at  home,  that  Grey  felt  quite 
relieved. 

"  You  seem  to  get  on  capitally,"  ho  said  ;  "  I  will  go  into 
the  inner  room  to  the  little  ones,  and  you  stay  and  take  thcae. 
There  are  the  claas-books  when  they  have  dona  their  copies," 
and  so  went  off  into  the  inner  room  and  closed  the  door. 

Tom  set  himself  to  work  with  a  will,  and  as  he  bent  over 
one  after  another  of  the  pupils,  and  guiilnl  the  small  grubby 
hands  which  clutched  the  inky  pens  with  cmmped  titigora,  and 
went  spluttering  and  blutching  along  tlie  lines  of  the  copy- 
hooks,  felt  the  yellow  scales  dropping  from  his  eyes,  and  more 
warmth  coming  back  into  his  heart  than  he  bad  known  ihera 
for  many  a  day. 

All  went  on  well  inside,  notwithstanding  a  few  small  oaV 
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breaks  between  the  scholars,  but  every  now  and  the; 
was  thrown  ngainst  the  window,  and  noises  outside  and  »' 
the  passage  thrcutened  som<i  tDttimiptioii.  At  last,  when  the 
vriling  was  finished,  the  copy-books  cleared  away,  and  the 
clasB-boolcs  distributed,  the  door  opened,  and  two  or  three  big 
boys  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  lounged  in,  with  their  hands  in  their 
pockets  and  their  caps  on.  There  was  an  insolent  look  about 
them  which  sot  Tom's  back  up  at  once  ;  however,  he  kept  liig 
temper,  made  them  take  their  capB  off,  and,  as  they  said  they 
wanted  to  read  with  the  rest,  let  them  take  their  places  on 
the  benches. 

But  HOW  came  the  tug  of  ■war.  He  could  not  keep  his  eyea 
on  the  whole  lot  at  once,  and,  no  sooner  dlil  he  fix  his  attention 
on  the  stammering  raider  for  the  time  being  and  try  Id  hi?lp 
him,  than  anarchy  broke  out  all  round  him.  Small  stones 
and  shot  were  thown  about,  and  cries  arose  from  the  snialkr 
fry,  "  Please,  sir,  he's  been  and  poured  some  ink  down  my 
back,"  "  He's  stole  my  book,  sir,"  "  He's  gone  and  stuck  a  pin 
ia  my  leg."  The  evil-doers  were  so  cunning  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  catch  them  ;  but,  as  he  was  hastily  turning  in  hia 
own  mind  what  to  do,  a  cry  arose,  and  one  of  the  benches 
went  suddenly  over  backwards  on  to  the  (loor,  carrying  with 
it  its  whole  freight  of  boys,  except  two  of  the  bigger  ones, 
who  were  (he  evident  authors  of  the  miajiap. 

Tom  sprang  at  the  one  nearest  him,  seized  him  by  the  collar, 
hauled  him  into  the  passage,  and  sent  hira  out  of  the  strHet- 
door  with  a  sound  kick  ;  and  then,  rushing  back,  caught  hold 
of  tlie  second,  who  went  down  on  his  back  and  ctung  round 
Tom's  legs,  shoutuig  for  help  to  hb  remaining  comjionion,  and 
struggling  and  swearing.  It  was  all  the  work  of  a  moment, 
and  now  the  door  opened,  and  Grey  appeared  from  the  inner 
room.  Tom  left  ofl'  hauling  his  prize  towards  t!ie  passage,  and 
felt  and  looked  very  foolish. 

"This  fellow,  and  another  whom  I  have  turned  oiit,  upset 
that  form  with  all  the  little  boys  ou  it,"  he  said,  apolo- 
gbtically. 

"Its  a  lie,  'twasn't  me,"  roared  the  captive,  to  whom  Tom 
administered  a  sound  hox  on  the  ear,  while  the  small  boys, 
rubbing  different  parts  of  their  bodies,  chorused,  "'twaa  liim, 
teacher,  'twas  him,"  and  heajied  further  cliargea  of  pinching, 
pin-sticking,  and  other  atrocities  on  him. 

Gray  astonished  Tom  by  hia  firmness.  "  Don't  strike  him 
again,"  he  said.  "Now,  go  out  at  once,  or  I  wUl  send  for 
your  father."  The  feUow  got  up,  and,  after  standing  a 
moment  and  considering  hie  chance  of  successful  resistance 
tojihyaical  force  in  the  purson  of  Tom,  and  moral  in  that  of 
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Grey,  aliink  out.  "  You  must  go  too.  Murphy,"  wont  on  Gray 
to  auotlier  of  tlie  icimderi 

"  Oh,  your  honour  let  me  bide.  Ill  be  as  quiet  aa  a  moww," 
pleaded  Ibe  Irish  hoy;  and  Tom  would  have  given  in,  bul 
Grey  was  unyieldirg. 

"  You  were  turned  out  last  week,  and  Mr.  Jonea  said  you 
were  not  to  come  baek  for  a  fortnight," 

"  Well,  good  niglit  to  jour  honour,"  said  Murphy,  and  took 
himself  off. 

"The  rest  may  stop,"  said  Grey.  "You  bad  better  take 
the  itmor  room  now ;   I  will  atay  here." 

"  I  am  very  eony,"  said  Tom. 

"  You  conldn't  help  it ;  no  one  can  manage  those  two. 
Murphy  is  quit«  clilTerent,  but  I  should  have  spoiled  him  if  I 
bad  lot  him  stay  now." 

The  remaining  half-hour  passed  off  quietly,  Tom  retired 
into  the  inner  room,  and  took  up  Grey's  lesson,  which  he  had 
been  reading  to  the  boys  from  a  loi^  fiihle  with  picturea. 
Out  of  consideration  for  tlieir  aitural  and  ncijuired  restlosB- 
ness,  the  httle  feUows,  who  were  all  between  eight  and  eleven 
years  old,  were  only  kept  sitting  at  their  pot-hooka  and  spelling 
for  the  first  hulf-hour  or  so,  and  then  were  allowed  to  crowd 
round  the  teacher,  who  read  and  talk  to  them,  and  showed 
them  the  pictures.  Tom  found  tlie  Uihle  open  at  the  Btory 
of  the  prodigal  son,  and  read  it  out  to  thoia  as  tbey  clustered 
round  his  knees.  Some  of  the  outaide  ones  fidgeted  about  a 
little,  but  those  close  round  him  listened  with  ears,  and  eyes, 
and  bated  breath  ;  and  two  little  blue-eyed  boys  without  shoea 
— their  ragged  clothes  concealed  by  long  pinafores  which  theii 
widowed  mother  had  put  on  clean  to  send  them  to  school — 
leaned  against  him  and  looked  up  in  his  face,  and  his  heart 
warmed  to  the  touch  and  the  look.  "  Please,  teacher, 
read  it  again,"  they  said  when  he  finished ;  so  be  read  it 
again,  and  sighed  when  Grey  came  in  and  lighted  a  candle 
{for  the  room  was  getting  dark)  and  said  it  wag  time  for 
prayers. 

A  few  collects,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  in  which  all  the 
young  voices  joined,  drowning  for  a  minute  the  noises  from 
the  court  outaide,  finished  the  evening's  schooling.  The  chil- 
dren trooped  out,  and  Grey  went  to  speak  to  the  woman  who 
kept  the  house.  Tom,  left  to  himself,  felt  strangely  hap])y, 
and,  for  something  to  do,  took  the  snuffers  and  commenced  a 
crusade  against  a  lai^e  family  of  bugB,  who,  taking  advantage 
of  the  quiet,  came  cruising  out  of  a  crack  in  the  otherwise 
neatly  papered  walk  Some  dozen  had  fallen  on  his  spear 
wliBU  Grey  ro-appeoied,  and  was  mach  horrified  at  tho  ai^^ 
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He  called  tliB  woman,  aad  tcld  Ler  to  have  the  hole  carefully 
fiuiiigaU:(l  aiiil  nieiiddd. 

"  I  thought  we  had  killed  them  all  long  ago,"  ho  said  ; 
"but  the  place  ia  tumbliog  down." 

"  It  looks  weU  enough,"  suid  Tom. 

"  Yes,  we  have  it  ktpt  bis  ti<ly  aa  possible.  It  oiaght  to  be 
at  huiet  a  littlo  better  than  what  the  childrca  boo  at  home." 
And  BO  tkej  left  the  school  and  court  and  walked  up  to 
college. 

"  Where  are  you  going  1 "  Tom  said,  aa  they  entered  the 
gate. 

"  To  Xlard/s  rooms  ;  will  you  come  V 

"Ha,  not  to-night,"  said  Tom,  "I  know  that  you  want  to 
be  rnading ;  I  ahould  only  interrupt." 

'  WeU,  good-night,  tlien,"  said  Grey,  and  WMit  im,  leaving 
Tom  Btandinj;  in  llie  porch.  On  the  way  up  from  the  school 
ho  had  alniost  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  Hardy's  rooms  that 
night  lie  longed,  and  yet  feared  to  do  so ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
was  not  sorry  for  an  excuse.  Their  first  meeting  must  be 
alone,  and  it  would  he  a  very  embarrassing  one,  foi  him  at 
any  rate.  Grey,  he  hoped,  would  tell  Hardy  of  hia  visit  to 
the  school,  and  that  would  show  that  he  was  cniuilig  round, 
^uid  make  the  meeting  easier.  His  talk  with  Grey,  too,  had 
removed  one  great  cause  of  uueasinesB  from  his  mind.  It  was 
now  quite  clear  that  he  had  no  suspicion  of  the  quarrel,  and, 
if  Hardy  had  not  told  him,  no  one  else  could  know  of  it. 

AlUij^ihor,  he  strolled  into  the  quadrangle  a  happier  and 
Bounder  man  than  he  had  been  since  his  Grst  visit  to  "  The 
Choughs,"  and  looked  up  and  answered  with  his  oid  took  and 
voice  when  he  heard  Ids  name  called  from  one  of  the  first- 
floor  windows. 

The  bailer  was  Drysdale,  who  was  leaning  out  in  lounging- 
coat  and  velvet  cap,  and  enjoying  a  cigar  as  usual,  in  the  midst 
of  the  dowers  of  his  banging  garden. 

"  You've  board  the  good  news,  I  suppose  I" 

"  No,  what  do  you  mean  1" 

"  Why,  Blake  baa  got  the  Latin  verse." 

"  Hurrah  !     I'm  ao  glad." 

"  Come  up  and  have  a  weed"  Tom  ran  up  the  ataircaao 
and  into  Drysdale's  rooms,  and  was  leaning  out  of  the  window 
xi  his  side  in  another  minute. 


"  What  does  be  got  by  it  I"  he  1 
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" 
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"Not  much — perhaps  a  ten'nei,"  answered  Drysdale,  but 
no  end  of  kSSoi:,  I  sujipoae." 

"  It  makes  it  look  iveli  for  his  first,  don't  you  think  t  But 
I  wish  he  had  got  Bome  money  for  it  I  often  feel  very 
uncomfortable  about  tha,t  bill,  don't  you  I " 

"Not  I,  what's  the  good}  It's  nothing  when  you  are 
need  to  it.     BeHidca,  it  don't  fall  due  for  another  six  weeks." 

"  But  if  Blake  can't  meet  it  then  1 "  said  Tom. 

"  Well,  it  wHl  be  vacation,  and  I'll  trouble  groaay  Beiyaimi) 
\a  catch  me  tlion." 

"  But  you  don't  mean  to  say  yoa  won't  pay  it  1 "  raid  Tom 
in  horror. 

"  Pay  it  I  Ton  may  trtiet  Beiyamin  for  that  He'H  pull 
round  hia  httle  UBuiiee  somnbow." 

"  Only  wo  have  promised  to  pay  on  a  certain  day,  you 

"  Oh,  of  course,  that's  the  form.  That  only  means  that  he 
can't  pinch  na  sooner." 

"  I  do  liope,  though;  Crysdole,  that  it  will  be  paid  on  the 
Say,"  aaid  Tom,  who  could  not  quite  swallow  the  notion  of 
ibrl'eiting  his  word,  even  though  it  were  only  a  promise  to  pay 
to  a  scoundrel. 

"  All  right  You've  nothing  to  do  with  it,  remember.  Ho 
won't  bother  you.  Besidoa,  jou  can  plead  infancy,  if  the 
worst  cornea  to  the  worst  There's  such  a  queer  old  bird 
gone  to  your  friend  Hardy's  rooms." 

The  mention  of  Hardy  broke  the  disagreeable  train  of 
thought  into  which  Tom  waa  fulling,  and  he  listened  eagerly 
ea  Dryadale  went  on. 

"  It  was  about  linlf  an  hour  aga  I  was  looking  out  here, 
and  aaw  an  old  fellow  conie  hobbling  into  quad  on  two  sticks, 
in.  a  ahady  blue  uniform  coat  and  white  trousers.  The  kind 
of  old  boy  you  read  about  in  books,  you  know.  Commodore 
Tronniou,  or  Uncle  Toby,  or  one  of  that  sort  Well,  1 
watched  bini  backing  and  filing  about  the  quad,  and  trying 
one  stfloicase  and  another  ;  but  there  was  nobody  about  So 
down  I  trotted,  and  went  up  to  him  for  fun,  aiul  to  see 
what  he  was  after.  It  waa  as  good  as  a  ploy,  if  you  could 
have  seen  it  I  was  ass  enough  to  take  olT  my  cap  and 
make  a  low  bow  as  1  came  up  to  him,  and  he  pulled  off 
bis  uniform  cap  in  return,  and  we  stood  there  bowing  to 
one  another.  He  waa  a  thorough  old  gentleman,  and  1  felt 
lather  foolish  for  fear  he  should  Bee  that  1  expected  a  lark 
when  I  came  out  But  1  don't  think  he  bad  an  idea  of  it, 
and  only  set  my  capping  liitn  down  to  the  wonderful  good 
a  of  the  college.     So  we  got  (^uit«  tluck,  aoA  V  ^•a^a^ 
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him  acrOBB  to  Hardy's  staircaae  ill  the  back  quad.  I  wanted 
him  to  come  up  aud  quench,  but  he  declined,  with  many 
apologiea,     I'm  Hura  ha  is  a  character." 

"  He  must  be  Hardy's  father,"  said  Tom. 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder.      But  is  bis  father  in  the  navyl" 

"  He  is  a  retired  captain." 

■'  Then  no  doubt  you're  right.  'Wbat  shall  wa  do  1  Have 
a  hand  at  pioquut.  Some  men  will  be  here  directly.  Only 
for  love." 

Tom  declined  the  proffered  game,  and  went  u£F  soon  after 
to  his  own  rooms,  a  happier  man  than  he  had  been  since  hin 
first  night  at  "  The  Choughs." 


CHAPTER  XS. 

Tim  BECOSCILIATIOK, 

Tom  rose  in  the  morning  with  a  presentiment  that  all  would 
be  over  now  before  long,  aad,  to  make  his  presentiment  come 
true,  resolved,  before  night,  to  go  himself  to  Hardy  and  give  in. 
All  he  reserved  to  himself  was  the  liberty  to  do  it  in  the  manner 
which  would  be  least  painful  to  himself.  He  was  greatly 
annoyed,  therefore,  when  Hardy  did  not  appear  at  morning 
chapel ;  for  he  had  iixod  on.  the  leaviug  chapel  as  the  least  un- 
pleasant time  in  which  to  begin  hia  coufeesioD,  and  was  going 
to  catch  Hardy  then,  and  follow  him  to  his  rooms.  All  the 
morning,  too,  in  answer  to  his  inquiries  by  his  scout  Wiggins, 
Hardy's  scout  replied  that  hia  mflster  was  out,  or  busy.  He 
did  not  come  to  the  boats,  he  did  not  appear  in  hall ;  bo  that, 
after  hall,  when  Tom  went  buck  to  his  own  rooms,  as  be  did 
at  once,  instead  of  sauntering  out  of  college,  or  going  to  a 
wine  party,  he  was  quite  out  of  heart  at  his  had  luck,  atd  , 
began  to  be  afraid  that  he  would  have  to  sleep  on  his  uohealed 
wound  another  night 

He  sat  down  in  an  arm-chair,  and  fell  to  musing,  and 
thought  how  wonderfully  liis  life  had  been  changed  iu  these 
few  short  weeks.  He  could  hardly  gat  back  across  the  gulf 
which  separated  him  from  the  self  who  had  come  back  into 
those  rooms  after  Easter,  full  of  anticipations  of  the  pleOsuiea 
and  delights  of  the  coming  summer  term  aud  vacation.  To 
his  own  surprise  he  didn't  seem  much  to  regret  the  loss  of  hia 
e/niUavjf  en  Espagne,  and  felt  a  sort  of  gcim  satisfaction  in 
their  utter  overthrow. 

While  occupied  ivith  theao  thoughts,  he  heard  talking  on 
biM  BtuiB,  aceoDipouied  by  a  atnmgs  liuubeiing  tread.     IheM 
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^EoB  nearer  ;  and  at,  last  stopped  just  outside  his  door,  which 
jpened  in  another  nioiiw.'nt,  and  \Viggina  atmounMd— 

"  Capting  Hardy,  sir." 

Tom  jmnped  to  his  legs,  and  felt  himself  colour  painfully. 
*'IIere,  Wiggins,"  eoid  he,  "  wheel  rqjmd  that  arm-chair  for 
Captain  Hardy,  I  am  bo  very  glad  to  see  you,  sir,"  and  he 
hastened  round  hiiusiilf  to  meet  the  old  gentleman,  holding 
out  tiis  hand,  rthioh  the  visitor  t«ofe  very  cordially,  as  soon  aa 
he  ]iad  passed  his  heavy  stick  to  his  left  hand,  and  balanced 
himself  eafely  upon  it. 

"  Thank  you,  sir ;  thank  you,"  said  the  old  man  after  a  few 
moments'  pause,  "  I  find  your  companion  ladders  rather 
Bteep ;"  and  then  he  sat  down  with  some  difficulty. 

Tom  took  the  Captain's  stick  and  undress  cap,  and  put 
them  reverentially  on  his  sideboard  ;  and  then,  to  get  rid  of 
Home  little  nervousneas  which  he  couldn't  help  feeling,  bustled 
to  his  cupboard,  and  helped  Wiggins  to  place  glaaaes  and 
biscuits  on  the  table.  "  Now,  air,  what  will  you  take  t  I 
have  port,  aherry,  and  whiskey  here,  and  can  get  you  any- 
thing else.     Wiggins,  run  to  Uinton's  and  get  same  dessert." 

"ifo  dessert,  thank  you,  for  mo,"  said  the  Captain  ;  "  I'll 
take  B,  cup  of  cofTeo,  or  a  glass  uf  grog,  or  anything  you  have 
ready.     Don't  open  wine  for  me,  pray,  air." 

"  Oh,  it  is  all  the  better  for  being  opened,"  said  Tom, 
working  away  at  a  bottle  of  sherry  with  hia  corkscrew — "  and, 
Wiggins,  gel  some  colTee  and  anchovy  toast  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  ;  and  just  put  out  some  tumblers  and  toddy  ladles,  and 
bring  up  boHiug  water  with  the  coffee." 

While  making  his  hospitable  preparationa,  Tom  managed 
to  get  many  side-glances  at  the  old  man,  who  sat  looking 
steadily  and  abstractedly  before  liim  into  the  fireplace,  and  was 
much  sLruck  and  touched  by  the  picture.  The  sailor  wore  a 
well-preserved  old  undress  uniform  coat  and  waistcoat,  and 
^cbite  drill  trousers  ;  he  was  a  man  of  middle  height,  but 
gaunt  and  massive,  and  Tom  recognised  the  framework  of  the 
long  arms  and  grand  shoulders  and  chest  which  he  had  so 
often  admired  in  tlie  son.  His  right  leg  was  quite  stitf  from 
an  old  wound  on  the  kneecap  ;  the  left  eye  was  sightless,  and 
the  scar  of  a  cullaas  travelled  down  the  drooping  lid  and  on 
to  the  weather-beaten  cheek  below.  His  head  was  high  and 
broad,  his  hair  and  whiskers  silver  white,  wlule  the  shaggy 
eyebrows  were  scarcely  griziled.  Hia  face  was  deeply  lined, 
and  the  long  clean-cut  lower  jaw,  and  drawn  look  about  the 
month,  gave  a  grim  expression  to  the  face  at  the  hrst  glance, 
which  wore  offaa  you  looked,  leaving,  however,  on  most  men 
wJw  tbougUl  About  it,  the  impressioo  which  fasAAiiQi 
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hero,  "An  ai^knard  mmi  to  have  met  at  the  head  of  boarden 
towards  the  end  of  the  great  irar." 

In  a  minute  or  two  Tom,  liaving  completed  hia  duties, 
&ced  the  old  sailor,  inui:h  reassured  by  his  covert  inspection  ; 
and,  pouring  himself  ^ut  a  gta^s  of  sherry,  pushed  the 
decanter  across,  and  drajik  to  his  guest. 

"  Tour  health,  air,"  he  aaid,  "  and  tliank  you  veiy  mnch  for 
coming  up  to  see  mo." 

"  Thank  yo«,  sir,"  said  the  Captain,  rousing  himself  and 
filling,  "  I  drint  to  you,  sir.  The  fiict  is,  I  took  a  great 
liberty  in  coming  up  to  your  rooms  in  this  off-hand  way, 
without  calling  or  sending  up,  but  you'll  excuse  it  in  an  old 
sailor."  Here  the  Captain  took  to  his  glass,  and  seemed  a 
little  embarrassed.  Tom  felt  embarrassed  also,  feeling  that 
something  was  coming,  and  could  only  think  of  asking  how 
the  Captain  liked  the  sherry.  The  Captain  liked  the  shetTy 
very  much.  Then,  suddenly  clearing  his  throat,  he  went  ou. 
"  I  felt,  sir,  that  you  would  excuse  me,  for  I  have  a  favour  to 
ask  of  you."  He  paused  again,  while  Tom  muttered  some- 
thing about  "great  pleasure,"  and  then  went  on. 

"You  know  my  son,  Mr.  Brown  1" 

"Yes,  sir;  ha  has  been  my  boet  friend  up  here;  Iowa 
more  to  him  than  to  any  man  in  Oxford." 

The  Captain's  eye  gleamed  with  pleasure  as  be  replied, 
"  Jack  is  a  noble  fellow,  Mr.  Brown,  though  I  say  it  who  am 
bis  fether.  I've  often  promised  myself  a  cmise  to  Oxford 
since  he  has  been  here.  1  came  here  at  last  yesterday,  and 
have  been  having  a  long  yara  with  him.  1  found  there  was 
something  on  his  mind.  He  can't  keep  anything  from  his 
old  &ther ;  and  so  I  drew  out  of  him  that  he  loves  you  as 
David  loved  Jonathan.  He  made  my  old  eye  very  riim  while 
he  was  talking  of  you.  Hi.  Drown.  And  then  I  found  that 
you  two  are  not  as  you  used  to  be.  Some  coldness  sprung  up 
between  you  j  but  what  about  I  couldn't  get  at.  Young  men 
are  often  hasty — I  know  I  was,  forty  years  ago — Jack  says  he 
has  been  hasty  with  you.  Now,  tiint  boy  is  all  I  hiive  in  the 
world,  Mr.  Brown.  1  know  my  boy's  friend  will  like  to  send 
on  old  man  home  with  a  light  heart  So  I  made  up  my  mind 
o  you  and  ask  you  l«  make  it  up  with  Jack.  I 
gave  him  the  slip  after  dinner  and  here  I  am." 

"  Oh,  air,  did  he  really  ask  you  to  come  to  me  I" 

"  No,  sir,"  said  the  Captain,  "  he  did  not — I'm  sorry  for  it 
—I  think  Jack  must  be  in  the  wrong,  for  he  said  he  hod  been 
too  hasty,  and  yet  he  wouldn't  ask  me  to  come  to  you  and 
raukc  it  up     But  he  is  young,  air ;  young  and  proud.     He 

'd  he  coulda't  more  in  it,  his  mind  was  mode  up  ;  he  was 
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wretched  enough,  over  it,  but  the  move  must  come  from  jotl  1 
And  HO  that's  the  favour  I  have  to  aak,  that  you  will  make  it  j 
up  with  Jack.  It  isn't  often  a  young  miin  can  di 
favour  to  an  old  one — to  an  old  father  with  one  son.  You'll 
not  feel  the  worse  for  having  done  it,  if  it's  ever  bo  hard  to 
(Jo,  when  you  come  to  be  my  age."  And  the  old  man  looked 
wistfully  across  the  tfible,  the  musclea  about  his  mouth 
qniveiing  as  he  ended. 

Tom  sprang  from  his  chair,  and  grasped  the  old  sailor's 
hand,  as  he  felt  the  load  pass  out  of  his  heart  "  Favour, 
eiil"  be  said,  "I  have  been  a  mad  fool  enough  already  in 
this  business — I  should  have  beeo  a  double-dyed  scoundrel, 
like  enougli,  by  this  tinie  but  for  your  son,  and  I've  quarrelled 
with  him  for  stopping  me  at  the  pit's  mouth.  Favour !  If 
God  will,  I'll  prove  somehow  where  the  favour  lies,  and  what 
1  owe  to  him  ;  and  to  you,  sir,  for  coming  to  ma  to-night. 
Stop  here  two  minutoa,  air,  and  I'll  run  down  and  bring  him 
over." 

Tom  tore  away  to  Hardy's  door  and  knocked.  There  was 
no  pausing  in  the  passage  now,  "  Come  in."  He  opened  the 
door  hut  did  not  enter,  and  for  a  moment  or  two  could  not 
speak.  Tlie  rush  of  asHOctations  which  the  sight  of  the  well- 
known  old  rickety  furniture,  and  the  figure  which  was  seated, 
book  in  hand,  with  its  hack  to  the  door  and  its  foet  up 
against  one  side  of  the  mantel-jjieco,  called  up,  choked  him. 

"  May  I  come  in  1"  he  said  at  lasL 

He  saw  the  figure  give  a  start,  and  the  book  trembled  a 
little,  but  then  came  the  answer,  slow  hut  firm — 

"  I  have  not  changed  my  opinion." 

"  No  ;  dear  old  hoy,  but  1  have,"  and  Tom  rushed  across  to  I 
his  friend,  dearer  than  ever  (n  him  now,  and  threw  his  irm  J 
round  hb  neck  ;  and,  if  the  un-English  troth  must  out  had  I 
three  parts  of  a  mind  to  kisa  the  rough  face  which  was  now  | 
working  with  strong  emotion. 

"  ThaiUi  God  ! "  said  Uardy,  as  he  grasped  the  hand  wbiuh  1 
hung  over  his  shoulder.  I 

"  And  now  come  over  \o  my  Tooma  ;  yoor  father  ia  than  I 
waituig  for  us."  '  | 

"  What,  the  dear  old  governor  t  That's  what  he  has  been 
afer,  is  it  ?  1  couldn't  think  where  he  could  have  '  hove  to,' 
as  he  would  say." 

Hardy  put  on  his  cap,  and  the  two  hurried  back  to  Tom'i 

me,  the  lightest  hearts  in  the  Hnivereity  of  Oxford. 
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CHAPTEE  XXI. 

OAFTAIH  HAKDT    BNTBIITJLINBS   BY   ST.   &MBROHB. 

There  are  momente  in  the  life  of  the  most  self-containsii 
«nd  sober  of  us  all,  when  we  fairly  bubble  over,  like  a  fuU 
bottle  of  champagne  with  the  cork  out  ;  and  this  was  one  of 
them  for  our  hero,  who,  however,  be  it  remarked,  waa  neither 
self-contained  nor  sober  by  nature.  Wlien  they  got  back  to 
hia  rooms,  he  really  hardly  knew  what  to  do  to  give  vent  to 
hin  UghtnesB  of  heart ;  and  Uardy,  though  self-contained  and 
sober  enough  in  general,  was  on  this  occasion  almost  as  bod 
sa  hi3  friend.  They  rattled  on,  talked  out  the  thing  which 
came  uppermost,  whatever  the  subject  might  chance  to  ho ; 
but,  whether  grave  or  gay,  it  always  ended  after  a  minute  or 
two  in  jokes  not  always  good,  and  chaff,  and  laughtflr.  The 
poor  Captain  was  a  little  puzzled  at  first,  and  made  one  or  two 
eiidoavours  to  turn  the  talk  Into  improving  channels.  But 
very  soon  he  saw  that  Jock  was  thorou^'hly  happy,  and  that 
waa  always  enough  for  him.  So  he  listened  to  one  and  the 
other,  joining  cheerily  in  the  laugh  whenever  he  could  ;  and, 
when  he  couldn't  catch  the  joke,  looking  like  a  benevolent 
old  lion,  and  making  as  much  belief  that  he  had  understood 
it  all  as  the  simplicity  and  truthfulness  of  his  character  would 

The  spirits  of  the  two  friends  seemed  inexhaustible.  They 
lasted  out  the  bottle  of  sherry  which  Tom  had  uncorked,  and 
the  remains  of  a  bottle  of  his  famous  port.  He  had  tried  hard 
to  he  allowed  to  open  a  fresh  bottle,  but  the  Captain  hod 
mode  such  a  point  of  hia  not  doing  so,  that  he  had  given  in 
for  lioHpitality's  sake.  They  lasjed  out  the  coifee  and  anchovy 
toast ;  after  which  the  Captain  made  a  httle  effort  at  moving, 
which  was  supplicatingiy  stopped  by  Tom. 

"  Oh,  pray  don't  go,  Captain  Hardy,  I  haven't  been  so 
happy  for  months.  Besides,  I  must  brew  you  a  glass  of  grog, 
I  pride  myself  on  my  brew.  Your  son  there  will  tall  you 
that  I  am  a  dead  band  at  it.  Here,  Wiggins,  a  lemon  ! " 
shouted  Tom. 

"  Well,  for  once  in  a  way,  I  suppose.  Eh,  Jack  T"  said 
the  Captain,  looking  at  his  son. 

"  Oh  yea,  father.  You  mayn't  know  it,  Brown,  but,  if  there 
is  one  thing  harder  to  do  than  another,  it  is  to  get  an  old 
sailor  like  my  father  to  take  a  glass  of  grog  at  night." 

The  Captain  lauglied  a  little  laugh,  and  shook  his  thick 
Btick  at  his  son,  who  went  on. 

"And  aa  for  asking  him  to  take  a  pipe  with  it 
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"  Dear  mo,"  ^'^  Tom,  "  I  qtiite  forgot.  I  really  beg  yonr 
pardon,  Cuptuhi  Hardy  ;"  and  he  put  down  the  Itiqpii  he  was 
squeezing,  and  produced  a  box  of  cigars. 

"  It'a  all  Jaek'fl  nonaenae,  sir,"  said  the  Captain,  holding 
out  his  band,  nevertheless,  for  the  box. 

"  Now,  futher,  don't  bo  absurd,"  intermpted  Hardy,  snatch- 
ing the  hax  away  from  liini,  "  You  might  as  well  give  liim  a 
glass  of  absinthe.  He  is  chnrcbwarden  at  home,  and  can't 
emoko  anything  hut  a  long  clay."  \ 

"  I'm  very  sorry  I  haven't  one  hero,  hut  I  can  Bend  ont  ia  I 
a  minute."     And  Tom  was  making  for  the  door  to  shout  fo'T 


"  No,  don't  calL     I'll  fetch  some  from  my  roi 

When  Hardy  loft  the  room,  Tom  squeezed  away  at  hia  1 
lemon,  and  was  preparing  liitnsulf  for  a  speech  to  Captain  I 
Hardy  full  of  confession  and  gratitude.     But  the  Captain  was    I 
before  him,  and  led  the  conversation  into  a  moat  unexpected 
channel 

"  I  suppose,  now,  Mr.  Brown,"  he  began,  "  you  don't  find 
any  diffieuity  in  construing  your  Thucydidea  V 

"  Indeed,  1  do,  sir,"  said  Tom,  laughing.  "  I  find  him  a 
very  longh  old  cuBtomor,  except  in  the  Bimplost  narrative." 

"  For  my  part,"  said  the  Cajitain,  "  I  can't  gat  on  at  all,  I 
find,  williout  a  translation,  But  you  see,  sir,  I  had  none  of 
the  advantages  which  you  yonng  men  have  up  here.  In  fact, 
Wr  Brown,  I  didn't  begin  Greek  till  Jack  was  nearly  ten  years 
old."  The  Captain  in  his  secret  heart  was  prouder  of  his 
partial  victory  over  the  Cireek  tongue  in  his  old  age,  than  of 
bis  nndisputed  triumphs  over  ihe  French  in  liis  youth,  and 
was  not  averse  to  talking  of  it. 

"  I  wonder  thai  you  ever  l)ef;an  it  at  all,  sir,"  said  Tom. 

"You  wouldn't  wonder  if 'yon  knew  how  an  uneducated 
man  like  me  feels,  when  he  comes  to  a  place  like  Oxford." 

"  Uneducated,  sir  I "  said  Tom.  "'  Why  your  education  baa 
been  worth  twice  as  mnch,  I'm  sure,  as  any  we  get  here." 

"  No,  sir  i  wo  never  learnt  anything  in  the  navy  whan  I 
was  a  youngster,  except  B  little  rule-of-thumb  malhematici. 
One  picked  up  a  sort  of  smattering  of  a  language  or  two 
knocking  about  the  world,  but  no  grammatical  knowledge, 
nothing  scientifto.  If  a  boy  doesn't  get  a  method,  he  is  heat- 
ing to  windward  in  a  crank  crofi  all  hia  life.  He  haan'l  jot 
any  regular  plac«  to  stow  away  what  be  gets  into  his  brams, 
and  so  it  lies  tumbling  about  in  the  hold,  and  he  loses  it,  or 
it  gets  damaged  and  is  never  ready  for  use.  You  see  what  I 
mean,  Mr.  Brown  1 " 

*  Yus,  sir.     But  I'm  afraid  we  doa'b  all  oi  v 
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method  up  here.     Do  you  really  enjoy  reading  Hiucydides 
now,  Captain  Hardy  1  *' 

"  Indeed  I  do,  sir,  very  much,"  said  the  Captain.    "  There's 
a  great  deal  in  his  history  to  interest  an  old  sailor,  you  kno^ 
I  dare  say,, now,  that  I  enjoy  those  parts  about  the  s^a-fighta 
more  thui  you  do."    The  Captain  looked  at  Tom  as  if  he  had 
made  an  audacious  remark. 

''  I  am  sure  you  do,  sir,''  said  Tom,  smiling. 

"  Because  you  see,  Mr.  Brown,"  said  the  Captain,  "  when 
one  has  been  in  that  sort  of  thing  oneself  one  likes  to  read 
how  people  in  other  times  managed,  and  to  think  what  one 
would  have  done  in  their  place.  I  don't  believe  that  the 
Greeks  just  at  that  time  were  very  resolute  fighters,  though. 
Nelson  or  CoUingwood  would  have  finished  that  war  in  a 
year  or  two." 

"  Not  with  triremes,  do  you  think,  sir  1 "  said  TonL 

"  Yes,  sir,  with  any  vessels  which  were  to  be  had,"  said 
the  Captain.  *'  But  you  are  right  about  triremes.  It  has 
always  been  a  great  puzzle  to  me  how  those  triremes  could 
have  been  worked.  How  do  you  understand  the  three  banks 
of  oars,  Mr.  Brown  ? " 

"  Well,  sir,  I  suppose  they  must  have  been  one  above  the 
other  somehow." 

"  But  the  upper  bank  must  have  had  oars  twenty  feet  long, 
and  more,  in  that  case,"  said  the  Captain.  '*  You  must  allow 
for  leverage,  you  see." 

^*  Of  course,  sir.  When  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  it  ipnt 
easy  to  see  how  they  were  manned  and  worked,"  said  Tom. 

"  Now  my  notion  about  triremes — ^"  began  the  Captain, 
holding  the  head  of  his  stick  with  both  hands,  and  looking 
across  at  Tom. 

"  Why,  father  ! "  cried  Harcly,  returning  at  the  moment 
with  the  pipes,  and  catching  the  Captain's  last  word,  "  on  one 
of  your  hobby  horses  already !  You're  not  safe ! — ^I  can't 
leave  you  for  two  minutes.  Here's  a  long  pipe  for  you.  How 
in  the  world  did  he  get  on  triremes  1 " 

"  I  hardly  know,"  said  Tom ;  "  but  I  want  to  hear  what 
(•aptain  Hardy  thinks  about  them.  You  were  saying,  sir, 
that  tlie  upper  oars  must  have  been  twenty  feet  long  at  least." 

"  My  notion  is — "  said  the  Captain,  taking  the  pipe  and 
tabacco-pouch  from  his  son's  hand. 

"  Stop  one  moment,"  said  Hardy ;  "  I  found  Blake  at  my 
rooms,  and  asked  him  to  come  over  here.    You  don't  object  I  ** 

"  Object,  my  dear  fellow  !  I'm  much  obliged  to  you.  Now, 
Hardy,  would  you  like  to  have  any  one  else  ?  I  can  send  in 
a  minute.** 
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"No  one,  thank  you." 

"  You  won't  gtand  on  ceremony  now,  will  you,  with  me  I " 
said  Tom. 

"  You  see  I  haven't." 

"  And  you  never  will  again  1 " 

"No,  never.  Now,  father,  you  can  heave  ahead  ahout 
those  oars." 

The  Captain  went  on  charging  his  pipe,  and  proceeded : 
"  You  see,  Mr.  Brown,  they  must  have  been  at  least  twenty 
feet  long,  because,  if  you  allow  the  lowest  bank  of  oars  to 
have  been  three  feet  above  the  water-line,  which  even  Jack 
thinks  they  must  have  been — *' 

"Certainly.  That  height  at  least  to  do  any  good,"  said 
Hardy. 

"Not  that  I  think  Jack's  opinion  worth  much  on  the 
point,"  went  on  his  father. 

"  It's  very  ungrateful  of  you,  then,  to  say  so,  father,"  said 
Hardy,  "  after  all  the  time  I've  wasted  trying  to  make  it  all 
clear  to  you." 

"  I  don't  say  that  Jack's  is  not  a  good  opinion  on  most 
things,  Mr.  Brown,"  said  the  Captain  ;  "  but  he  is  all  at  sea 
about  triremes.  He  believes  that  the  men  of  the  upperniost 
bank  rowed  somehow  like  lightermen  on  the  Thames,  walking 
up  and  down." 

"I  object  to  your  statement  of  my  faith,  father,"  said 
Hardy. 

"  Now  you  know,  Jack,  you  have  said  so,  often." 

"I  have  said  they  must  have  stood  up  to  row,  and 
so—" 

"You  would  have  had  awful  confusion,  Jack.  You  must 
have  order  between  decks  when  you're  going  into  action. 
Besides,  the  rowers  had  cushions." 

"That  old  heresy  of  ^ours  again." 

"  Well,  but  Jack,  they  had  cushions.  Didn't  the  rowers 
who  were  marched  across  the  Isthmus  to  man  the  ships 
which  were  to  surprise  the  Piraeus,  carry  their  oars,  thongs, 
and  cushions  )  " 

"  If  they  did,  your  conclusion  doesn't  follow,  father,  that 
they  sat  on  them  to  row." 

"  You  hear,  Mr.  Brown,"  said  the  Captain  ;  "  he  admits  my 
point  about  the  cushions." 

"  Oh,  father,  I  hope  you  used  to  fight  the  French  more 
fairly,"  said  Hardy. 

"  But,  didn't  he  ?  Didn't  Jack  admit  my  point  ? " 

"  Implicity,  sir,  I  think,"  said  Tom,  catching  Hardy's  eye 
which  was  dancing  with  fun. 

Q 
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"  Of  course  be  did.  You  hear  that,  Jack.  Now  my  notion 
about  triremes — " 

A  knock  at  the  door  interrupted  the  Captain  again,  and 
Blake  came  in  and  was  introduced. 

**  Mr.  Blake  is  almost  our  best  scholar,  father  ;  you  should 
appeal  to  him  about  the  cushions." 

"  I  am  very  proud  to  make  your  acquaint<ance,  sir,"  said  the 
Captain  ;  "  I  have  heard  my  son  spes^  of  you  often." 

**  We  were  talking  about  triremes,"  said  Tom  ;  "  Captain 
Hardy  thinks  the  oars  must  have  been  twenty  feet  long." 

"  Not  easy  to  come  forward  well  with  that  sort  of  oar," 
said  Blake  ;  "  they  must  have  pulled  a  slow  stroke." 

"  Our  torpid  would  have  bumped  the  best  of  them,"  said 
Hardy. 

"  I  don't  think  they  could  have  made  more  than  six  knots," 
said  the  Captain ;  "  but  yet  they  used  to  sink  one  another, 
and  a  light  boat  going  only  six.  knots  couldn't  break  another 
in  two  amid -ships.     lt*8  a  puzzling  subject^  Mr.  Blake." 

"  It  is,  sir,"  said  Blake  ;  "  if  we  only  had  some  of  their 
fo'castle  songs  we  should  know  more  about  it.  I'm  afraid 
they  had  no  Dibdin." 

**  I  wish  you  would  turn  one  of  my  father's  favourite  songs 
into  anapaests  for  him,"  said  Hardy. 

«  What  are  they  1 "  said  Blake. 

"  *  Tom  Bowling,'  or  '  The  wind  that  blows,  and  the  ship 
that  goes,  and  the  lass  that  loves  a  sailor. ' " 

"  By  the  way,  why  shouldn't  we  have  a  song  1 "  said  Tom. 
"  What  do  you  say,  Captain  Hardy  1 " 

The  Captain  winced  a  little  as  he  saw  his  chance  of 
expounding  his  notion  as  to  triremes  slipping  away,  but 
answered, 

**  By  all  means,  sir ;  Jack  must  sing  for  me  though.  Did 
you  ever  hear  him  sing  *  Tom  Bowjing  '  ] " 

"No,  never,  sir.  Why,  Hardy,  you  never  told  me  yon 
could  sing." 

"  You  never  asked  me,"  said  Hardy,  laughing ;  "  but  if  I 
sing  for  my  father,  he  must  spin  us  a  yam." 

"  Oh  yes  ;  will  you,  sir  1 " 

"  I'll  do  my  best,  Mr.  Brown  ;  but  I  don't  know  that  youll 
care  to  listen  to  my  old  yams.  Jack  thinks  everybody  must 
like  them  as  well  as  he,  who  used  to  hear  them  when  he  was 
a  child." 

"  Thank  you,  sir  ;  that's  famous.  Now  Hardy,  strike 
up. 

''After  you.     You  must  set  the  example  in  your  own 


•voms." 
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80  Toin  sang  hie  soog.  And  the  noiae  brought  Drysda!« 
Mid  another  man  up,  who  were  loitermg  in  quad  on  the  kiok- 
oiit  for  Bomething  to  do.  Dryadale  and  the  Captain  rticog 
niued  one  another,  and  were  friends  at  once.  And  then 
Hardy  sang  "Tom  Bowling,"  in  a  style  which  astonished  the 
pest  not  a  little,  and  as  usual  nearly  miule  tiie  father  cry  ;  and 
Blake  sang,  and  Di^'adale  and  the  other  man.  And  then  the 
(Japtain  was  called  on  for  his  yarn  ;  ami,  the  general  voice 
buiiig  for  "aomething  that  had  happened  to  him,"  "the 
Btrangest  thing  that  had  ever  happened  to  him  at  sea,"  the  old 
gentleman  laid  down  his  pipe  and  sat  up  in  his  chair  witL  hia 
hands  on  his  stick  and  began. 


Bit  will  be  fortj'  years  ago  next  month  eince  the  ship  I  was 
en  in  canie  home  from  the  West  Indiea  station,  and  waa 
paid  off.  I  had  nowhere  in  particnlat  to  go  just  then,  and  so 
was  veij  glad  to  get  a  letter,  the  morning  after  1  went  ashore 
at  Portamoutli,  a.aking  me  to  go  down  to  Plymouth  for  a  week 
or  so.  It  came  from  an  old  sailor,  a  friend  of  my  family,  who 
had  been  Commodore  of  the  fleet  lie  lived  at  Plymouth ; 
be  was  a  thorough  old  sailor — what  you  jouug  men  would 
call  "  an  old  salt " — and  couldn't  live  out  of  sight  of  the  blae 
eea  and  the  shipping.  It  is  a  disease  that  a  good  many  of  us 
take  who  have  spent  our  best  years  on  the  sea,  I  have  it 
myself — a  sort  of  feeling  that  we  must  be  under  another  kind 
of  Providence,  when  we  look  out  and  see  a  hill  on  this  side 
and  a  hill  on  that.  It's  wonder^l  to  see  the  trees  come  out 
and  tbe  com  grow,  but  then  it  doesn't  come  so  home  to  an 
old  sailor.  I  know  tliat  we're  all  just  as  much  under  the 
Lord's  hand  on  shore  as  at  sea  ;  but  you  can't  read  in  a  book 
you  haven't  been  u.wd  to,  and  they  that  go  down  to  tlie  sea 
in  ships,  they  Bee  the  works  of  the  Lord  and  Ilis  wonders  in 
the  deep.  It  isn't  their  fault  if  they  don't  sea  His  wonders 
on  the  land  so  easily  as  other  peojjlo. 

But,  for  all  that,  tlieru's  no  man  enjoys  a  cruise  in  the 
country  more  than  a  sailor.  It's  forty  yeara  ago  since  I  started 
for  Plymouth,  but  I  haven't  forgotten  tha  road  a  hit,  or  how 
beautiful  it  was  ;  all  thmiigh  the  Hevi  Forest,  and  over  Salis- 
bury Plain,  and  then  on  by  the  mail  to  Eieter.  and  through 
Devonshire.  It  took  me  tliree  days  to  get  to  Plymouth,  for 
we  didn't  get  about  ao  quick  in  those  days. 

The  Commodore  was  very  kind  to  me  when  I  got  there, 
and  I  went  about  with  him  to  the  ships  in  tlje  bay,  and 
through  the  dock-yard,  and  picked  up  a  good  deal  that  was  of 
use  to  me  afterwtjds.     I  was  a  lieutenant  in  those  da.Ya,MiA 
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had  seen  a  good  deal  of  service,  and  I  found  the  old  Commo- 
dore had  a  great  nephew  whom  he  had  adopted,  and  had  set 
his  whole  lieart  upon.  He  was  an  old  bachelor  himself,  but 
the  boy  had  come  to  live  with  him,  and  was  to  go  to  sea  ;  so 
he  wanted  to  put  him  under  some  one  who  would  give  an  eye 
to  him  for  the  first  year  or  two.  He  was  a  light  slip  of  a 
boy  then,  fourteen  years  old,  with  deep  set  blue  eyes  and  long 
eyelashes,  and  cheeks  like  a  girFs,  but  as  brave  as  a  lion  and 
as  merry  as  a  lark.  The  old  gentleman  was  very  pleased  to 
see  that  we  took  tP  one  another.  We  used  to  bathe  and  boat 
together  ;  and  he  was  never  tired  of  hearing  my  stories  about 
the  great  admirals,  and  the  fleet,  and  the  stations  I  had 
been  on. 

Well,  it  was  agreed  that  I  should  apply  for  a  ship  again 
directly,  a  Ad  go  up  to  London  with  a  letter  to  the  Admiralty 
from  the  Commodore,  to  help  things  on.  After  a  month  or 
two  I  was  appointed  to  a  brig,  lying  at  Spithead ;  and  so  I 
wrote  off  to  the  Commodore,  and  he  got  his  boy  a  midship- 
man's berth  on  board,  and  brought  him  to  Portsmouth  him- 
self a  day  or  two  before  we  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean.  The 
old  gentleman  came  on  board  to  see  his  boy*s  hammock  slung, 
and  went  below  into  the  cockpit  to  make  sure  that  all  was 
right.  He  only  left  us  by  the  pilot-boat  when  we  were  weL 
out  in  the  Channel  He  was  very  low  at  parting  from  his 
boy,  but  bore  up  as  well  as  he  could  ;  and  we  promised  to 
write  to  him  from  Gibraltar,  and  as  often  afterwards  as  we 
had  a  chance. 

I  was  soon  as  proud  and  fond  of  little  Tom  Holdsworth  as 
if  he  had  been  my  own  younger  brother  ;  and,  for  that  matter, 
so  were  all  the  crew,  from  our  captain  to  the  cook's  boy.  He 
was  such  a  gallant  youngster,  and  yet  so  gentle.  In  one 
cutting-out  business  we  had,  he  climbed  over  the  boatswain's 
shoulders,  and  was  almost  first  on  deck  ;  how  he  came  out  of 
it  without  a  scratch  I  can't  think  to  this  day.  But  he  hadn't 
a  bit  of  bluster  in  him,  and  was  as  kind  as  a  woman  to  any 
one  who  was  wounded  or  down  with  sickness. 

After  we  had  been  out  about  a  year  we  were  sent  to  cruise 
off  Malta,  on  the  loojt-out  for  the  French  fleet.  It  was  a  long 
business,  and  the  post  wasn't  so  good  then  as  it  is  now.  We 
were  sometimes  for  months  without  getting  a  letter,  and  knew 
nothing  of  what  was  happening  at  home,  or  anywhere  else. 
We  had  a  sick  time  too  on  board,  and  at  last  he  got  a  fever. 
He  bore  np  against  it  like  a  man,  and  wouldn't  knock  off  duty 
for  a  long  time.  He  was  midshipman  of  my  watch ;  so  I 
used  to  niake  him  turn  in  early,  and  tried  to  ease  things  to 
him  as  much  as  I  could  ;  but  he  didn't  pick  up,  and  I  began 
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to  get  very  anxious  about  him.  I  talked  to  the  doctor,  and 
turned  matters  over  in  my  own  mind,  and  at  last  I  came  to 
think  he  wouldn't  get  any  better  unless  he  could  sleep  out  of 
the  cockpit.  So,  one  night,  the  20th  of  October  it  was — I 
remember  it  well  enough,  better  than  I  remember  any  day 
since ;  it  was  a  dirty  night,  blowing  haK  a  gale  of  wind  from 
the  southward,  and  we  were  under  dose-reefed  topsails — I  had 
the  first  watch,  and  at  nine  o'clock  I  sent  him  down  to  my 
cabin  to  sleep  there,  where  he  would  be  fresher  and  quieter, 
and  I  was  to  turn  into  his  hanmiock  when  my  watch  was 
over. 

I  was  on  deck  three  hours  or  so  after  he  went  down,  and 
the  weather  got  dirtier  and  dirtier,  and  the  scud  drove  by, 
and  the  wind  sang  and  hummed  through  the  rigging — it 
made  me  melancholy  to  listen  to  it.  I  could  think  of  nothing 
but  the  youngster  down  below,  and  what  I  should  say  to  his 
poor  old  uncle  if  anything  happened.  Well,  soon  after  mid- 
night I  went  down  and  turned  into  his  hammock.  I  didn't 
go  to  sleep  at  once,  for  I  remember  very  well  listening  to  the 
creaking  of  the  ship's  timbers  as  she  rose  to  the  swell,  and 
watching  the  lamp,  which  was  slung  from  the  ceiling,  and 
gave  light  enough  to  make  out  the  other  hammocks  swinging 
slowly  all  together.  At  last,  however,  I  dropped  oflT,  and  I 
reckon  I  must  have  been  asleep  about  an  hour,  when  I  woke 
with  a  start.  For  the  first  moment  I  didn't  see  anything  but 
the  swinging  hammocks  and  the  lamp  ;  but  then  suddenly  I 
became  aware  that  some  one  was  standing  by  my  hammock, 
and  I  saw  the  figure  as  plainly  as  I  see  any  one  of  you  now, 
for  the  foot  of  the  hammock  was  close  to  the  lamp,  and  the 
light  struck  full  across  on  the  head  and  shoulders,  which 
was  all  that  I  could  see  of  him.  There  he  was,  the  old 
Commodore ;  his  grizzled  hair  coming  out  from  under  a  red 
woollen  nightcap,  and  his  shoulders  wrapped  in  an  old  thread- 
bare blue  dressing-gown  which  I  had  often  seen  him  in.  His 
fstce  looked  pale  and  drawn,  and  there  was  a  wistful  dis- 
appointed look  about  the  eyes.  I  was  so  taken  aback  I  could 
not  speak,  but  lay  watching  him.  He  looked  full  at  my  face 
once  or  twice,  but  didn't  seem  to  recognise  me  ;  and,  just  as 
I  was  getting  back  my  tongue  and  going  to  speak,  he  said 
slowly  :  "  Where's  Tom  ]  this  is  his  hammock.  I  can't  see 
Tom ;"  and  then  he  looked  vaguely  about  and  passed  away 
somehow,  but  how  I  couldn't  see.  In  a  moment  or  two  I 
jumped  out  and  hurried  to  my  cabin,  but  young  Holds  worth  was 
£Eist  asleep.  I  sat  down,  and  wrote  down  just  what  I  had  seen, 
making  a  note  of  the  exact  time,  twenty  minutes  to  two.  I 
didn't  torn  in  again,  but  sat  watching  the  youn^t^i.    ^WViscl 
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be  woke  I  asked  liim  if  he  hud  heard  anjtliiiig  of  hia  great 
uncle  by  tLe  lust  maiL  Yes,  he  had  heard  ;  the  old  gentle- 
mati  was  mther  feeble,  but  nnthbg  particular  the  matter.  I 
kept  my  owu  counsel  and  never  tuld  a.  sutil  in  the  ahip ;  and, 
when  tlie  muil  came  to  hand  a  few  days  afterwards  with  a 
letter  fi'om  the  Commodore  tn  his  nephew,  dated  late  in 
yeptember,  saying  that  ha  waa  well,  1  thought  the  figure  by 
my  hammock  muat  have  been  all  my  own  fancy. 

Uowever,  by  the  next  mail  came  the  newa  of  the  oM 
Commodore's  death.  It  hod  been  a  very  sudden  break-up, 
hia  ezBCutor  said.  He  had  left  all  his  property,  which  was 
not  much,  to  his  great  nephew,  who  was  to  get  leave  to  come 
home  as  soon  as  he  could. 

The  first  time  we  touched  at  Malta,  Tom  Holdsworth  left 
us  and  went  home.  We  followed  about  two  years  aflerwatds, 
and  the  first  thing  I  did  after  landing  was  to  find  out  the 
Commodore's  executor.  He  was  a  quiet,  dry  little  Plymouth 
laivyer,  and  very  civilly  answered  all  my  questions  about  the 
last  days  of  my  old  friend.  At  last  I  asked  hiu  to  tell  ma 
aa  near  as  he  could  the  time  iif  his  death  ;  and  he  put  on  his 
epectacles,  and  got  liia  diary,  and  turned  over  the  leaves.  I 
waa  quite  nervous  till  he  looked  up  and  said, — "Twenty-five 
minutes  to  two,  sir,  a.m.,  on  tlie  momingof  October  2lHt;  or 
it  might  he  a  few  minutes  later." 

"  How  do  you  moan,  sir  )"  I  aaked- 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  it  is  an  odd  stflry.  The  doctor  wbb 
Bitting  with  uic,  watching  the  old  man,  and,  as  1  tcU  you,  at 
twenty.five  minutes  to  two,  he  got  up  and  said  it  waa  all  over. 
"We  stood  together,  talking  in  whispers  for,  it  migjit  be,  tour 
or  five  minutes,  when  the  body  seemed  to  move.  Ho  was  an 
odd  old  man,  you  know,  tbe  Commodore,  and  we  never  could 
get  him  properly  to  hed,  hut  he  lay  in  his  red  nightcap  and 
old  di-essing-gown,  witii  a  blanket  over  him.  It  was  not  a 
pleasant  sight,  I  can  tell  you,  air.  I  don't  think  one  of  you 
gentlemen,  who  are  hred  to  face  all  manner  of  dangers,  would 
Iwve  liked  it  As  I  waa  saying,  the  body  first  moved,  and 
then  sal  up,  propping  itself  behind  with  its  liands.  The  eyes 
were  wide  open,  and  he  looked  at  us  for  a  moment  and  said 
slowly,  'I've  been  to  the  Mediterranean,  hut  1  didn't  see 
Tom,  TLen  the  body  sank  back  again,  aud  this  time  the  old 
Commodore  was  really  dead.  But  it  was  not  a  pleasant  thing 
to  happen  to  one,  air.     1  do  not  remember  anytliing  like  it  in 

y  fbi-ty  years'  practica." 
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Theb8  was  a  ailanoe  of  a  few  Bewmds  after  the  Captain  had 
finished  his  story,  all  the  men  eitting  with  eyes  fixed  on  him, 
and  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  raaultB  of  their  call  Drysdiile 
was  the  first  to  break  the  eilence,  which  he  did  with  a  "  Hy 
George!"  and  a  long  respiration;  but,  as  bo  did  not  aeeia 
prepared  with  any  further  remark,  Tom  took  up  the  run- 
ning. 

"  What  a  atrange  atory,"  he  aaid  ;  "  and  that  really  happened 
to  you,  Captain  Hardy  I" 

"  To  me,  sir,  in  the  Mediterranean,  more  than  forty  years 
ago." 

"  The  atrangest  thing  about  it  is  that  the  old  Commodore 
ahould  have  managed  to  get  all  the  way  to  the  Bhi[),  and  then 
not  have  known  where  his  nephew  waa,"  said  Blake. 

"  He  only  knew  his  nephew's  berth,  yon  see,  air,"  aaid  the 
Captain. 

"  But  he  might  have  beat  about  through  the  ship  till  he 
bad  found  htm." 

"  Yon  must  romomlier  that  he  was  at  hia  last  breath,  sir," 
Raid  the  Captain  ;  "  you  can't  expect  a  man  to  have  hia  head 
iilear  at  aucli  u  moment." 

"Not  a  man,  perhaps;  but  I  should  a  ghost,"  said 
Blake. 

"  Time  was  everything  to  him,"  went  on  the  Captain, 
without  regarding  the  interruption,  "space  nothing.  But  the 
strange.Bt  |mrt  of  it  is  that  /  should  have  seen  the  figure  at 
all  It's  true  I  bad  been  thinking  of  the  old  uncle,  because 
of  the  boy's  illnesa ;  hut  I  can't  suppose  he  waa  thinking  o£ 
uie,  and,  as  1  say,  be  never  recognised  me.  I  have  taken  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  such  matters  since  that  time,  but  I 
htve  never  met  with  just  such  a  case  as  tliis," 

"J*o,  that  ia  the  puswlo.  Ono  can  fancy  hia  appearing  to 
bis  nephew  well  enough,"  said  Tom. 

"  Wn  can't  account  for  these  things,  or  for  a  good  many 
other  tliinga  which  ought  to  be  quite  aa  startling,  only  we  see 
them  every  day.  But  now  1  think  it  is  time  for  us  to  bo 
going,  eh  Jack  1"  and  the  Captain  and  hia  son  rwe  to  go. 

Tom  saw  that  it  would  be  no  kindness  to  them  to  try  to 
prolong  the  silting,  and  so  he  got  up  too,  to  accompany  them 
to  the  gates.  This  broke  up  the  pany.  Before  going, 
Dryadale,  after  whispering  to  Tom,  went  up  to  Captain  llanly, 
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"  I  want  to  ask  you  to  do  me  a  favour,  sir.  "Will  yoa  and 
your  son  breakfast  with  me  to-morrow  1" 

"  We  shalJ  be  very  happy,  sir,"  said  the  Captain. 

"  I  think,  father,  you  had  better  breakfast  with  me,  quietly. 
We  are  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Drysdale,  but  I  can't  give  up  a 
whole  morning.  Besides,  I  have  several' things  to  talk  to  yon 
about." 

" Nonsense,  Jack,"  blurted  out  the  old  sailor,  "leave  your 
books  alone  for  one  morning.  I'm  come  up  here  to  ez\joy 
myself,  and  see  your  friends." 

Hardy  gave  a  slight  shrug  of  his  shouWers  at  the  word 

'friends,  and  Drysdale,  who  saw  it,  looked  a  little  confused. 

He  had  never  asked  Hardy  to  his  rooms  before.    The  Captain 

saw  that  something  was  the  matter,  and  hastened  in  his  own 

way  to  make  all  smooth  again. 

"  Never  mind  Jack,  sir,"  he  said,  "  he  shall  come.  If  s  a 
great  treat  to  me  to  be  with  young  men,  especially  when  they 
are  friends  of  my  boy." 

"I  hope  you'll  come  as  a  personal  favour  to  me,"  said 
Drysdale,  turning  to  Hardy.  "Brown,  you'll  bring  him, 
won't  you?" 

"  Oh  yes,  I'm  sure  he'll  come,"  said  Tom. 

"That's  all  right  Good  night,  then;"  and  Drysdale 
went  offl 

Hardy  and  Tom  accompanied  the  Captain  to  the  gate. 
During  his  passage  across  the  two  quadrangles,  the  old  gentle- 
man was  fall  of  the  praises  of  the  men,  and  of  protestations 
as  to  the  improvement  in  social  manners  and  customs  since 
his  day,  when  there  could  have  been  no  such  meeting,  ho 
declared,  without  blackguardism  and .  drimkenness,  at  least 
among  young  officers  ;  but  then  they  had  less  to  think  of 
than  Oxford  men,  no  proper  education.  And  so  the  Captain 
was  evidently  travelling  back  into  the  great  trireme  question 
when  they  reached  the  gate.  As  they  could  go  no  farther 
with  him,  however,  he  had  to  carry  away  his  solution  of  the 
three-banks-of-oars  difficulty  in  his  own  bosom  to  the  Mitre. 

"  Don't  let  us  go  in,"  said  Tom,  as  the  gate  closed  on  the 
Captain,  and  they  turned  back  into  the  quadrangle,  "  let  iis 
take  a  turn  or  two  ;"  so  they  walked  up  and  down  the  inner 
quad  in  the  starlight. 

Just  at  ^st  they  were  a  good  deal  embarrassed  and  con- 
fused ;  but  before  long,  though  not  without  putting  con- 
siderable force  on  himself,  Tom  got  back  into  something  like 
his  old  familiar  way  of  unbosoming  himself  to  his  re-found 
friend,  and  Hardy  showed  more  than  his  old  anxiety  to  meet 
him  half-way.     His  ready  and  undisgruised  sympathy  aooo 
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dispersed  the  few  remaining  clouds  which  were  still  hanging 
between  them  ;  and  Tom  found  it  almost  a  pleasure,  instead 
of  a  dreary  task,  as  he  had  anticipated,  to  make  a  full  con- 
fession, and  state  the  case  clearly  and  strongly  against  himself 
to  one  who  claimed  neither  by  word  nor  look  the  least 
superiority  over  him,  and  never  seemed  to  remember  that  he 
himself  had  been  ill-treated  in  the  matter. 

"  He  had  such  a  chance  of  lecturing  me  and  didn't  do  it," 
thought  Tom  afterwards,  when  he  was  considering  why  he  felt 
50  very  grateful  to  Hardy.  "  It  was  so  cunning  of  him,  too. 
If  he  had  begun  lecturing,  I  should  have  begun  to  defend 
myself  and  never  have  felt  half  such  a  scamp  as  I  did  when 
I  was  telling  it  all  out  to  him  in  my  own  way." 

The  result  of  Hardy's  management  was  that  Tom  made 
a  dean  breast  of  it,  telling  everything  down  to  his  night  at 
the  ragged  school ;  and  what  an  effect  his  chance  opening 
of  the  "  Apology  "  had  had  on  him.  Here  for  the  first  time 
Hardy  came  in  with  his  usual  dry,  keen  voice,  **  You  needn't 
have  gone  so  far  back  as  Plato  for  that  lesson." 

"  I  don't  understand,"  said  Tom.  ' 

"  Well,  there's  something  about  an  indwelling  spirit  which 
guideth  every  man  in  St.  Paul,  isn't  there  1 " 

"  Yes,  a  great  deal,"  Tom  answered,  after  a  pause ;  "  but 
it  isn't  the  same  thing." 

"  Why  not  the  same  thing  V* 

"  Oh,  surely  you  must  feel  it.  It  would  be  almost  blas- 
phemy in  us  now  to  talk  as  St.  Paul  talked.  It  is  much 
easier  to  face  the  notion,  or  the  fact,  of  a  daemon  or  spirit  such 
as  Socrates  felt  to  be  in  him,  than  to  face  what  St.  Paul  seems 
to  be  meaning." 

"  Yes,  much  easier.  The  only  question  is  whether  we  wiU 
be  heathens  or  not" 

"  How  do  you  mean  1 "  said  Tom. 

"  Why,  a  spirit  was  speaking  to  Socrates,  and  guiding  him. 
He  obeyed  the  guidance,  but  know  not  whence  it  came.  A 
spirit  is  striving  with  us  too,  and  trying  to  guide  us — we  feel 
that  just  as  much  as  he  did.  Do  we  know  what  spirit  it  is  ? 
whence  it  comes  ?  Will  we  obey  it  1  If  we  can't  name  it — 
know  no  more  of  it  than  he  knew  about  his  daemon,  of 
course,  we  are  in  no  better  position  than  he — in  fact, 
heathens." 

Tom  made  no  ^swer,  and  after  a  slight  turn  or  two  more, 
Hardy  said,  "  Let  us  go  in  ; "  and  they  went  to  his  rooms. , 
When  the  candles  were  lighted,  Tom  saw  the  array  of  books 
on  the  table,  several  of  them  open,  and  remembered  how  neai 
the  examinations  wore. 
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"  I  Bee  you  want  to  work,"  he  Baii  "  Well,  good-night.  I 
know  liuw  follows  liltfl  you  Late  being  thanked— there,  joti 
needn't  wincB  ;  I'm  not  going  to  try  it  on.  The  heat  way  to 
thank  you,  I  know,  is  to  go  etroight  for  the  futuro.  I'll  do 
that,  please  God,  this  time  a.t  any  rate.  Kow  what  ought  I 
to  do,  Hardy  1" 

"  Well,  it's  very  hard  to  say,  I've  thought  ahout  it  a  great 
deal  tliia  last  few  days — aiuce  1  felt  jou  were  coming  round — 
Iml  can't  wake  up  ray  mind.  How  do  you  feel  youreolf  I 
What's  your  own  instiuct  about  it  1 " 

"  Of  course,  I  must  break  It  all  off  at  once,  completely," 
eaid  Tom,  mourul'ully,  and  half  hoping  that  Uardy  might  not 
agree  with  him, 

"Of  course,"  answered  Haiily,  "but  how  I" 

"  In  the  way  that  will  pain  her  least.  I  would  sooner  lose 
my  Land  or  liite  my  tongue  off  than  that  s)ie  should  feel 
lowered,  or  lose  anyself-respei:t,  you  know,"  said  Tom,  looking 
helplessly  at  his  friend. 

"Yes,  that's  all  right — you  must  take  all  you  can  on  your 
own  shoulders.  It  must  leave  a  stiug  though  for  both  of  you, 
manage  how  you  will" 

"  Dut  1  can't  bear  to  let  her  think  I  don't  care  for  her — I 
needn't  do  that — I  can't  do  that." 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  advise.  However,  I  believe  I  waa 
wrong  in  thinking  she  cared  for  you  so  much.  She  will 
be  hurt,  of  course — she  can't  help  being  hurt— but  it  won't  be 
BO  bad  as  I  used  to  think." 

Tom  made  no  answer  ;  in  spite  of  all  his  good  reaolntions, 
he  was  a  httle  piqued  at  tliis  last  speech.  Hardy  went  on 
presently,  "  I  wish  she  were  well  out  of  Oxford.  It's  a  bad 
town  for  a  girl  to  be  living  in,  especially  as  a  barmaid  in 
a  place  which  we  haunt.  1  don't  know  that  shu  will  take 
much  haim  now ;  but  it's  a  very  trying  thing  for  a  girl  of 
that  sort  to  he  thrown  every  day  amongst  a  dozen  young  men 
above  her  in  rank,  and  not  one  in  ten  of  whom  has  any  man- 
liness about  him." 

"  How  do  you  mean — no  manliness  1 " 

"  1  mean  that  a  girl  in  her  position  isn't  safe  with  us.  If  we 
had  any  manliness  in  ua  she  would  he — " 

"  You  can't  expect  all  men  to  be  blocks  of  ice,  or  milksojw," 
Baid  Tom,  who  was  getting  nettled. 

.  "Don't  think  that  I  meant  you,"  said  Hardy;  "indeed  I 
didn't,  ^ut  surely,  think  a  moment ;  is  it «  proof  of  manlinon 
that  the  pure  and  the  weak  should  fear  you  and  shrink  from 
you  1  Which  ia  the  true — ay,  and  the  brave — man,  he  who 
lAJimbJesbeforeawoiiiaji  uchebefoiewhomawomanliciiiUigt"  ■ 
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'Neither,"  aaid  Tom  ;  "but  I  eea  what  you  mean,  and 
■when  you  put  it  that  way  it's  clear  enough" 

"  But  you're  wrong  in  saying  '  neither '  if  you  do  see  what 
T  mean."  Tom  was  silent.  "  Can  there  be  any  true  manlineaa 
without  purity  t "  went  on  Hardy,  Tom  drew  a  deep  brenlh, 
bnt  said  nothing.  "  And  where  then  can  you  point  to  a  place 
where  there  is  ao  little  manlinesB  as  here )  It  makes  my 
blood  boil  to  Bee  wtiat  one  must  eee  every  day.  There  are  a 
Bet  of  men  up  here,  and  have  been  ever  aince  I  can  renjember 
the  place,  not  one  of  wliora  can  look  at  a  modest  woman 
without  making  hor  shudder." 

"  There  must  olwajs  be  some  blackguarda,"  said  Tom. 

"  Yes  i  but  unluckily  the  blackguarda  set  the  faabion,  and 
give  the  tone  to  pubhc  opinion.  I'm  sure  bath  of  ub  have 
seen  enough  to  know  pnrfectiy  well  that  up  hero,  amongst  ua 
nndergraduatea,  men  who  are  deliberately  and  avowedly  profli- 
gates, are  rather  admired  and  courted, — are  said  to  know  the 
vorld,  and  all  that, — while  a  man  who  triea  to  lead  a  pore 
life,  and  makes  no  secret  of  it,  ia  openly  sneered  at  by  them, 
looked  down  on  more  or  leas  by  the  great  maas  of  men,  and,  ta' 
use  the  word  you  used  just  now,  thought  a  milksop  by  almost 
all" 

"  I  don't  think  it  ia  ao  bad  as  that,"  aaid  Tom.  "  There 
are  many  men  who  would  respect  liim,  though  they  might  not 
be  able  to  follow  him." 

"  Of  course,  1  never  meant  that  there  are  not  many  sncb, 
but  they  don't  set  the  fashion.  1  am  sure  I'm  right  Let  us 
try  it  by  the  host  teat.  Plaven't  you  and  I  in  our  secret  hearts 
tluB  cursed  feeling,  that  the  sort  of  man  we  are  talking  of 
u  a  milksop  V' 

After  a  moTOent'a  thought,  Tom  annwerod,  "  I  am  afraid  I 
liave,  but  I  really  am  thoroughly  aahanied  of  it  now.  Hardy. 
But  you  haven't  it.  If  you  had  it  you  could  never  have 
spoken  to  me  as  you  have." 

"  1  beg  your  pardon.  No  man  ia  more  open  than  I  to  the 
bad  influences  of  any  place  he  livos  in.  God  knows  I  am 
even  as  other  men,  and  worse  ;  for  I  have  been  taught  ever 
since  I  could  apeak,  that  the  crown  of  all  real  manliness,  of 
all  Christian  manlineaa,  is  purity." 

Neither  of  the  two  spoke  for  some  minntoa.  Then  Hardy 
looked  at  his  watch — 

"  Past  eleven,"  he  aaid.  "  T  must  do  some  work.  Well, 
Brown,  this  will  be  a  day  to  be  remembered  in  my  calendar." 

Tom  ivruny  hia  band,  but  did  not  venture  to  reply.  As  he 
got  to  the  door,  however,  he  turned  bai'k,  and  said — 

"Do  yon  think  I  ought  to  write  to  hat  1" 
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"  Well,  you  can  try.    You'll  find  it  a  bitter  business,  I  fear.'^ 

"  m  try  then.     Good  night" 

Tom  went  to  his  own  rooms,  and  set  to  work  to  write  his 
letter ;  and  certainly  found  it  as  difficult  and  unpleasant  a 
task  as  he  had  ever  set  himself  to  work  upon.  Half  a  dozen 
times  he  tore  up  sheet  after  sheet  of  his  attempts ;  and^ot  up 
and  walked  about^  and  plunged  and  kicked  mentally  against 
the  collar  and  traces  in  which  he  had  harnessed  himself  by 
his  friend's  help, — trying  to  convince  himself  that  Hardy  was 
a  Puritan,  who  had  lived  quite  differently  from  other  men, 
and  knew  nothing  of  what  a  man  ought  to  do  in  a  case  like 
this.  That  after  all  very  little  harm  had  been  done  !  The 
world  would  never  go  on  at  all  if  people  were  to  be  so  scru- 
pulous !  Probably,  not  another  man  in  the  college,  except 
Grey,  perhaps,  would  think  anything  of  what  he  had  done  1 
Done  1 — why,  what  had  he  done  1  He  couldn't  be  taking  it 
more  seriously  if  he  had  ruined  her  1 

At  this  point  he  managed  to  bring  himself  up  sharp  again 
more  than  once.  *  *^  Ko  thanks  to  me^  at  any  rate,  that  she 
•  isn't  ruined.  Had  I  any  pity,  any  scruples  1  My  God,  what 
a  mean,  selfish  rascal  I  have  been  ! "  and  then  he  sat  down 
again,  and  wrote,  and  scratched  out  what  he  had  written,  till 
the  other  fit  came  on,  and  something  of  the  same  process  had 
to  be  gone  through  again. 

We  must  all  recognise  the  process,  and  remember  many 
occasions  on  which  we  have  had  to  put  bridle  and  bit  on,  and 
ride  ourselves  as  if  we  had  been  horses  or  mules  without 
understanding  ;  and  what  a  trying  business  it  was — ^as  bad  as 
getting  a  young  colt  past  a  gipsy  encampment  in  a  narrow 
lane. 

At  last,  after  many  trials,  Tom  got  himself  well  in  hand, 
and  produced  something  which  seemed  to  satisfy  him ;  for, 
after  reading  it  three  or  four  times,  he  put  it  in  a  cover,  with 
a  small  case,  which  he  produced  from  his  desk,  sealed  it, 
directed  it,  and  then  went  to  bed. 

Next  morning,  after  chapel,  he  joined  Hardy,  and  walked 
to  his  rooms  with  him,  and  after  a  few  words  on  indifferent 
matters,  said — 

"  Well,  I  wrote  my  letter  last  night.'* 

"  Did  you  satisfy  yourself  1 "  * 

"Yes,  I  think  so.  I  don't  know,  though,  on  second 
thoughts  :  it  was  very  tough  work." 

"  I  was  afraid  you  would  find  it  so." 

"  But  wouldn't  you  like  to  see  it  1 " 

"No,  thank  you.  I  suppose  my  father  will  be  hen 
directly.** 
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•*  But  I  wish  you  would  read  it  through,"  said  Tom,  pro- 
ducing a  copy. 

"  Well,  if  you  wish  it,  I  suppose  I  must ;  but  I  don't  see 
how  I  can  do  any  good." 

Hardy  took  the  letter,  and  sat  down,  and  Tom  drew  a  chair 
close  to  him,  and  watched  his  face  while  he  read  : — 

"  It  is  best  for  us  both  that  I  should  not  see  you  any  more, 
at  least  at  present.  I  feel  that  I  have  done  you  a  great  wrong. 
I  dare  not  say  much  to  you,  for  fear  of  making  that  wrong 
greater.  I  cannot,  I  need  not  tell  you  how  I  despise  myself 
now — ^how  I  long  to  make  you  any  amends  in  my  power.  If 
ever  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  you,  I  do  hope  that  nothing 
which  has  passed  will  hinder  you  from  applying  to  me.  You 
will  not  believe  how  it  pains  me  to  write  this  ;  how  should 
you  ?  I  don't  deserve  that  you  should  believe  anything  I  say. 
I  must  seem  heartless  to  you  ;  I  have  been,  I  am  heartless. 
I  hardly  know  what  I  am  writing.  I  shall  long  all  my  life 
to  hear  good  news  of  you.  I  don't  ask  you  to  pardon  me, 
but  if  you  can  prevail  on  yourself  not  to  send  back  the 
enclosed,  and  will  keep  it  as  a  small  remembrance  of  one 
who  is  deeply  sorry  for  the  wrong  he  has  done  you,  but 
who  cannot  and  will  not  say  he  is  sorry  that  he  ever  met 
you,  you  will  be  adding  another  to  the  many  kindnesses 
which  I  have  to  thank  you  for,  and  which  I  shall  never 
forget" 

Hardy  read  it  over  several  times,  as  Tom  watched  im- 
patiently, unable  to  make  out  anything  from  his  face. 

"  What  do  you  think  1  You  don't  think  there's  anything 
wrong  in  it,  I  hope  1 " 

"  No,  indeed,  my  dear  fellow.  I  really  think  it  does  you 
credit  I  don't  know  what  else  you  could  have  said  very 
well,  only — " 

«  Only  what  1 " 

'*  Coiddn't  you  have  made  it  a  little  shorter  ? " 

"  No,  I  couldn't ;  but  you  don't  mean  that  What  did  you 
mean  by  that  *  only '  ? " 

"  Why,  I  don't  think  this  letter  will  end  the  business ;  at 
least,  I'm  afraid  not." 

"  But  what  more  could  I  have  said  1 " 

"  Nothing  more,  certainly ;  but  couldn't  you  have  been  a 
little  quieter — it's  difficult  to  get  the  right  word — a  little 
cooler,  perhaps.  Couldn't  you  have  made  the  part  about  no1 
seeing  her  again  a  little  more  decided  1 " 

"  But  you  said  I  needn't  pretend  I  didn't  care  for  her." 

"  Did  1 1 " 

**  Yes.     Besides,  it  would  have  been  a  lie." 
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ert,amly.     i!iit  Low  about 
I'ou    epeak  ofl      What's 


"  I  dnii't  want  ytiu  to  tell  a  lie,  i 
this    *  small    Temembiuiice '    thut 
thatr 

"  Oh,  nothing ;  only  a  little  locket  I  bought  for  her." 

"  With  some  of  your  hair  in  it ) " 

"  Well,  of  courae.     Come  now,  there's  no  harm  in  that." 

"  No ;  no  hunii.     Do  you  think  she  will  wear  it ! " 

"  How  ^^an  I  tell  1 " 

"  It  may  make  ber  think  it  isn't  all  at  an  end,  I'm  a[r«id. 
If  she  al*aya  wears  your  hair — " 

"  By  Jove,  you're  too  bad,  Hardy.  I  wish  yon  had  had  to 
write  it  yourseli  It's  all  very  easy  to  pull  my  letter  to  pieces, 
1  dare  Bay,  but — " 

"  I  didn't  want  to  read  it,  remember." 

"  No  more  you  did.  I  forgot.  But  I  wish  you  wouJd  just 
write  down  now  what  you  would  iiave  said." 

"  Yob,  I  think  I  see  myself  at  it.  By  the  way,  of  courae 
you  have  sent  your  letter  f " 

"  Yea,  I  sent  it  off  before  chapeL" 

"  1  thought  80.  In  that  case  I  don't  think  we  need  tnnibla 
oureelvea  further  with  the  form  of  the  document." 

"  Oh,  that's  only  shirking.  How  do  you  know  I  may  not 
"WKat  it  for  the  next  occasion  )  " 

"  No,  no  I  Don't  let  ua  begin  laughing  about  it.  A  mao 
never  ought  to  have  to  write  such  letters  twice  in  his  life. 
If  he  has,  why  he  may  get  a  good  enough  precedent  for  the 
aecoud  out  of  the  '  Complete  Letter  Writer.' " 

"  So  you  won't  correct  my  copy ) " 

"  No,  not  L" 

At  this  point  in  their  dialogue,  Captain  Hardy  appeared 
on  the  scene,  and  the  party  went  off  to  Drysdale's  to  breakfast 

Captain  Hardy's  visit  to  St  Ambrose  was  a  great  success. 
He  stayed  some  four  or  five  days,  and  saw  everything  tliat 
was  to  be  seen,  and  enjoyed  it  all  in  a  sort  of  revoraiil  way 
which  was  almost  comic.  Tom  devoted  himself  to  tiie  work 
of  cicerone,  and  did  his  best  to  do  the  work  thoroughly, 
Oxford  was  a  sort  of  Utopia  to  the  Cajitain,  who  was  reso- 
lutely bent  on  seeing  nothing  but  beauty  and  learning  and 
wisdom  within  the  procincta  of  the  University.  On  one  or 
two  occasions  liis  faith  was  tried  sorely  by  the  sight  of  yoong 
gentlemen  gracefully  apparelled,  dawdling  along  two  together 
in  low  easy  pony  carriages,  or  lying  on  their  backs  in  punta 

r  hours,  smoking,  with  not  even  a  Beli't  Life  by  them  to 

SB  the  time.     iJawdling  aud  doiug  nothing  were  Uie  object* 

hf  his  special  abhorrence  ;  but  with  tliis  triffiiig  exception  the 

ICaptain  continued  steadily  to  behold  towers  and  quadrangle^ 
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and  chnpeli!,  and  tlio  inhabitnntB  of  the  coUoges,  through 
rose-coluUTGd  fptctaclis.  His  reepoct  foi  a  "  roguliu'  educa- 
tion," and  tor  tjie  Beat  uC  leannug  at  which  it  was  dutpeused, 
■was  ao  strong,  that  he  investud  not  only  the  tutors,  doctors, 
and  proctors  (of  whom  he  saw  little  except  at  a  distance),  but 
even  the  moat  empty-headed  undergraduate  whose  acquaint- 
ance be  made,  with  a  sort  of  fancy  halo  of  scientilic  knowledge, 
and  often  talked  to  those  yoiiths  ia  a  way  which  was  cnrioualy 
bewildering  and  embarraasing  to  them.  Drj'sdale  was  par- 
ticularly hit  by  it.  He  had  humour  and  hoii^isty  enough 
himself  to  appreciate  the  Captain,  but  it  was  a  constant  puzzle 
to  him  to  know  what  to  make  of  it  alL 

"Jle's  a  regular  old  brick,  is  the  Captain,"  he  said  to  Tom, 
on  the  last  evening  of  the  old  gisutleman'a  visit;  "but,  by 
Jove,  I  caa't  help  thinking  he  niuat  he  poking  fun  at  ua  half 
his  time.  It  is  rather  too  rich  to  hear  him  talking  on  as  if 
we  were  all  as  fond  of  Greek  as  lio  eeums  to  be,  and  as  if  no 
man  ever  got  drunk  up  here." 

"I  declare  I  thuik  he  believes  it,"  said  Tom.  "Tou  see 
we're  all  careful  enough  before  him." 

"  Tliat  son  of  his  too  must  be  a  good  fellow.  Don't  you 
aee  be  can  never  have  peached.  His  father  was  telling  me 
last  night  what  a  comfort  it  was  to  him  to  aee  that  Jack's 
poverty  had  been  no  drawback  to  him.  He  had  always  lold 
bim  it  would  be  so  amongst  English  gentlemen,  and  now  he 
found  him  living  quietly  and  imlependently,  and  yet  on  equal 
terms,  and  fjieuds  with  men  far  above  him  in  rank  and  fortune, 
'  like  you,  sir,'  the  old  boy  said.  By  Jove,  Brown,  I  felt 
devilish  fooliBh,  I  believe  I  blushed,  and  it  isn't  often  I 
indulge  in  that  sort  of  luxury.  If  I  weren't  ashamed  of 
doing  it  now,  1  should  try  to  make  friemls  with  Hardy.  But 
I  don't  know  how  to  face  liiiu,  and  I  doubt  whether  he 
wouldn't  think  me  too  much  of  a  rip  to  be  intimate  with." 

Tom  at  hia  own  special  refjueBt  attended  the  Captain's 
departure,  and  took  his  seat  opposite  to  him  and  bia  son  at 
the  back  of  the  Southamjiton  coach,  to  accompany  him  a  few 
wilca  out  of  Oxford.  Fur  the  Arst  mile  the  Caj>tain  was  full 
of  the  pleasures  of  hia  visit,  and  of  invitations  to  Tom  tc 
come  and  see  them  in  the  vacation.  If  he  did  not  uiiud 
homely  quartors  he  would  find  a  hearty  welcome,  and  there 
was  no  finer  bathing  and  boating  place  on  the  coast  If  he 
liked  to  bring  bis  gun,  there  were  plenty  of  blue  rock-pigoona 
and  BRa-otters  in  the  caves  at  the  Point  Tom  protested  with 
the  greatest  sincerity  that  there  was  nothing  he  should  eigiiy 
so  much.     Then  the  young  men  got  down  to  walk  up  Bagluj 

i  ■nd  when  th^  mounted  again  fooad  thft  V^e.'^la^  >n\^ 
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8  large  Leather  case  in  his  hand,  out  of  which  he  took  two 
five-pound  notes,  and  began  pressing  them  on  his  son,  while 
Tom  tried  to  look  as  if  he  did  not  know  what  was  going  on. 
For  some  time  Hardy  steadily  refused,  and  the  contention 
became  animated,  and  it  was  useless  to  pretend  any  longer 
not  to  hear. 

"  Why,  Jack,  you're  not  too  proud  I  hope,  to  take  a  present 
from  your  own  father,"  the  Captain  said  at  last 

"  But,  my  dear  father,  I  don't  want  the  money.  You 
make  me  a  very  good  allowance  already.-' 

"  Now,  Jacl^  just  listen  to  me  and  be  reasonable.  You  know 
a  great  many  of  your  friends  have  been  very  hospitable  to 
me :  I  could  not  return  their  hospitality  myself  but  I  wish 
you  to  do  so  for  me." 

"  Well,  father,  I  can  do  that  without  this  money." 
"  Now,  Jack,"  said  the  Captain,  pushing  forward  the  notes 
again,  "  I  insist  on  your  taking  them.     You  will  pain  me  very 
much  if  you  don't  take  them." 

So  the  son  took  the  notes  at  last,  looking  as  most  men  of 
his  age  would  if  they  had  just  lost  them,  while  the  father's 
face  was  radiant  as  he  replaced  his  pocket-book  in  the  breast- 
pocket inside  his  coat  His  eye  caught  Tom's  in  the  midst 
of  the  operation,  and  the  latter  could  not  help  looking  a  little 
confused,  as  if  he  had  been  unintentionally  obtruding  on  their 
privacy.  But  the  Captain  at  once  laid  his  hand  on  his  knee 
and  said — 

"  A  young  fellow  is  never  the  worse  for  having  a  ten-pound 
note  to  veer  and  haul  on  ;  eh,  Mr.  Brown  1 " 

"  No,  indeed,  sir.  A  great  deal  better  I  think,"  said  Tom, 
and  was  quit^e  comfortable  again.  The  Captain  had  no  new 
coat  that  summer,  but  h^  nlways  looked  like  a  gentleman. 

Soon  the  coach  stopped  to  take  up  a  parcel  at  a  cross-road, 
and  the  young  men  got  down.  They  stood  watching  it  until 
it  disappeared  round  a  comer  of  the  road,  and  then  turned 
back  towards  Oxford,  and  struck  into  Bagley  Wood,  Hardy 
listening  with  evident  pleasure  to  his  friend's  enthusiastic 
praise  of  his  fether.  But  he  was  not  in  a  talking  humour, 
and  they  were  soon  walking  along  together  in  silence. 

This  was  the  first  time  they  had  been  alone  together  since 
the  morning  after  their  reconciliation ;  so  presently  Tom  seized 
the  occasion  to  recur  to  the  subject  which  was  uppermost  in 
his  thoughts. 

"  She  has  never  answered  my  letter,"  he  began,  abruptly. 

"  I  am  very  glad  of  it,"  said  Hardy. 

«  But  why  1 " 

"  Because  you  know,  you  want  it  all  broken  off  completely.* 
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"  Yes,  but  still  she  might  have  just  acknowledged  it  You 
don't  know  how  hard  it  is  to  me  to  keep  away  from  the 
place." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  I  know  it  must  be  hard  work,  but  you 
are  doing  the  right  thing." 

"  Yes,  I  hope  so/'  said  Tom,  with  a  sigh.  "  I  haven't  been 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  '  The  Choughs '  this  five  days. 
The  old  lady  must  think  it  so  odd." 

Hardy  made  no  reply.  What  could  he  say  but  that  no 
doubt  she  did  1 

"  Would  you  mind  doing  me  a  great  favour  1 "  said  Tom, 
after  a  minute. 

"  Anything  I  can  do.— What  is  it  T' 

"  Why,  just  to  step  round  on  our  way  back, — ^I  will  stay  as 
far  off  as  you  like, — and  see  how  things  are  going  on  ; — how 
she  is.** 

"  Very  well.  Don't  you  like  this  view  of  Oxford  1  I  always 
think  it  is  the  best  of  them  all." 

"  No.  You  don't  see  anything  of  half  the  colleges,"  said 
Tom,  who  was  very  loth  to  leave  the  other  subject  for  the 
picturesque. 

"But  you  get  all  the  spires  and  towers  so  well,  and  the 
river  in  the  foreground.  Look  at  that  shadow  of  a  cloud 
skimming  over  Christchurch  Meadow.  It's  a  splendid  old 
place  after  all." 

"  It  may  be  fix)m  a  distance,  to  an  outsider,"  said  Tom  ; 
"  but  I  don't  know — it's  an  awfully  chilly,  deadening  kind 
of  place  to  live  in.  There's  something  in  the  life  of  the 
place  that  sits  on  me  like  a  weight,  and  makes  me  feel 
dreary." 

"  How  long  have  you  felt  that  1  You're  coming  out  in  a 
new  line." 

"  I  wish  I  were.  I  want  a  new  lina  I  don't  care  a  straw 
for  cricket ;  I  hardly  like  pulling ;  and  as  for  those  wine 
parties  day  after  day,  and  suppers  night  after  night,  they  turn 
me  sick  to  think  o£" 

"  You  have  the  remedy  in  your  own  hands,  at  any  rate," 
said  Hardy,  smiling. 

**How  do  you  mean  1 " 

"  Why,  you  needn't  go  to  theuL" 

"  Oh,  one  can't  help  going  to  them.  What  else  is  there  to 
dol" 

Tom  waited  for  an  answer,  but  his  companion  only  nodded 
to  show  that  he  was  listening,  as  he  strolled  on  down  the  path, 
looking  at  the  view. 

"I  can  say  what  I  feel  to  you,  Hardy.  I  always  have  be<i^ 
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ijjltts  into  my  huail  too, 


Itv 


jou  trno  put 
juglit  •*  sym- 


&Llc,  and  il'»  i 
these  sort  of  thou 
pathizQ  with  D 

"  I  lio,  my  deal  fellow.  But  you'll  be  all  right  agMn  in  a 
few  days." 

"Don't  you  believe  it.  It  isn't  only  what  you  seem  to 
think,  UarOy.  You  don't  know  me  bo  well  ob  I  do  you,  after 
alL  No,  I'm  not  just  love-sick,  and  hipjicd  because  I  can't 
go  and  see  her.  That  baa  aomething  to  do  with  it,  I  dar9 
eay,  but  it's  the  ciort  of  shut-up  aeltifih  life  we  lead  here  that 
I  can't  Btand.  A  man  isn't  meant  to  live  only  wiUi  fellows 
like  himself,  with  good  allowances  paid  quarterly,  and  no  eare 
but  how  to  amufic  themselves.  One  ia  old  enouj^lt  for  aoma- 
thin}!  better  than  that,  I'm  sure," 

"No  doubt,"  said  Hardy,  with  provokinj;  taciturnity. 

"  And  the  moment  one  teiea  to  break  through  it,  one  only 
geta  into  trouble," 

"  Yes,  there's  a  good  deal  of  danger  of  that,  certainly,"  said 

"  Don't  you  often  long  to  be  in  contact  with  some  of  tho 
realities  of  life,  with  men  and  women  who  haven't  thi^ir  bread 
and  butter  already  cut  for  them  I     IIow  can  a  ]ilai:e  be  a 


n1" 


a  up  who  hasn't  two  hun- 


It   must  have  been  t«n  times  as  bad 


university  where  i 
dred  a  year  or  so  to  liv 

"  You  ought  to  hav 
ago,  when  there  were 
hundreds." 

"  I  don't  see  that 
then." 

"  Not  at  all.  But  it  must  have  been  a  very  different  state  of 
things  from  ours;  they  must  have  been  almost  all  poor  scholar^ 
who  worked  for  their  living,  or  lived  on  next  to  notliiug." 

"  How  do  you  really  sujipose  they  lived,  though  1 " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  But  how  should  you  like  it  now,  if 
wo  had  fifty  poor  seholnrs  at  St.  Ambrose,  besides  na  eerviton 
— say  ten  tailors,  ten  shoemakers,  and  so  on,  who  cane  up 
from  love  of  learning,  and  attended  all  the  lectures  with  os, 
and  worked  for  the  present  nndeigraduat^s  while  they  wet« 
hunting,  and  cricketing,  and  boating  J  " 

"  Well,  1  think  it  would  be  a,  very  good  thing— at  any  ratt^ 
WB  should  save  in  tailors'  bills." 

"  Even  if  we  didn't  get  our  coats  so  well  built,"  said  Ilardy, 
laughing.  "  Well,  Brown,  you  have  a  raoat  catholic  tasl^ 
a  capacity  for  taking  in  new  truths,'  all  the  elements  of 
>  good  Badical  in  you." 

"  I  tell  you  I  hate  Itadicals,"  said  Tom,  indignantlj. 
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''''Well,  hero  wo  are  in  the  town,  m  go  round  by  Xlie 
Chnugha  '  and  catch  you  up  before  you  get  to  High  Street" 

Tom,  loft  to  himself;  walked  slowly  on  I'or  &  little  way,  and 
then  quickly  back  again  in  ho  impatient,  reBlleBS  mnnner,  and 
was  within  a  few  yards  of  the  corner  where  tliey  had  parted 
when  Hanly  appeared  again.  He  saw  at  a  giauce  that  somft- 
thing  bad  happened. 

"  What  is  it — she  is  not  ill  1 "  be  said,  quickly. 

"  No ;  qnite  well,  her  aunt  says." 

"  You  didn't  see  her  then  1 " 

"  No.     The  fact  is  she  has  goao  home." 


CHAPTER  XXITL 

TUB    ENQLEBQUSH    CO.NSTABLE, 

Otr  the  afternoon  of  a  splendid  day  in  the  early  part  of 
Jane,  some  four  or  five  days  after  the  Sunday  on  which  the 
morning  service  at  Engleboum  was  interrupted  by  the  fire  at 
Farmer  Grovea',  David  Johnson,  tailor  and  constabia  of  the 
pariah,  was  sitting  at  his  work  in  a  small  erection,  half  shed, 
half  stunnier-house,  which  leaned  against  the  back  of  hia 
cottage.  Not  tliab  David  had  not  a  regular  workshop  with  a 
window  looking  into  the  village  street,  and  a  regular  counter 
close  under  it,  on  which  passers-by  miglit  see  him  stitching, 
and  from  which  ha  could  gossip  with  them  easily,  as  was  hia 
wont.  But  although  the  constable  kept  the  king's  peace  and 
made  garments  of  all  kinds  for  his  livelihood — from  the 
curate's  frock  down  to  the  plougliboy'B  fustians — he  was  ad- 
dicted lor  his  pleasure  and  solace  t«  the  keeping  of  bees. 
The  constable's  bees  inhabited  a  row  of  hives  in  tha  narrow 
strip  of  garden  which  ran  away  at  the  back  of  the  cottage. 
This  atrip  of  garden  was  bordered  along  the  whole  of  one 
side  by  the  rector's  premises.  Now  honest  David  loved 
gossip  well,  and  considered  it  a  part  of  his  duty  as  con- 
etabla  to  Iw  well  up  in  all  events  and  rumours  which  hap- 
pened or  arose  within  his  liberties.  But  lie  loved  his  bees 
bettor  than  gossip,  and,  as  he  was  now  in  hourly  expectation 
that  they  would  be  swarming,  wa-s  working,  as  has  been 
snid,  in  hia  summer-house,  that  he  might  be  at  band  at  the 
critical  moment  The  rough  table  on  which  he  was  seated 
commanded  a  view  of  the  hives ;  hia  big  scis-iors  and  Bcima 
ihreds  of  velveteen  lay  near  him  on  the  table,  also  the  street- 
door  key  and  ao  old  shovel,  of  which  the  uses  vrill  apf  eai 
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On  his  kiieea  ky  the  black  volveteen  coat,  llie  Sunddj 
garment  of  Harry  Wiflburn,  lo  wUiuh  ho  was  fitting  new 
bIbotcs.  In  hia  ezcrtioits  at  tba  top  of  the  chimuoy  ic. 
putting  out  tbe  fire  Harry  hud  grievouely  damaged  tbe  p.ir- 
ment  in  question.  The  foruier  bud  jiceaented  bim  with  fire 
shtllinga  on  tbe  occasion,  which  aum  was  quite  inadequate  to 
tbe  purchase  of  a  new  coat,  and  Harry,  being  too  proud  to 
call  the  farmer'B  attention  to  the  special  damage  which  he  had 
BuQered  in  bis  aervice,  had  contented  himself  with  bringing 
Mb  old  coat  to  be  new  sleeved. 

Harry  was  a  fevourite  with  the  conelable  on  account  of  bis 
intelligence  and  in'depcndence,  and  because  of  his  relulionG 
■with  the  fannerB  of  Engleboum  on  tbe  allotment  question. 
Although  by  hia  office  the  representative  of  law  and  order  in 
the  pariah,  David  wub  a  nian  of  tho  people,  and  aymp'thized 
with  the  peasantry  more  than  with  the  farniors.  He  had 
passed  aome  years  of  bis  apprenticeship  at  ICeading,  where 
be  had  pickiMl  up  notions  on  political  and  aociol  questions 
much  ahead  of  the  Engleboum  wortbies.  When  be  returned 
to  bis  native  viilt^c,  being  a  wise  man,  he  had  kept  bis  new 
ligbto  in  the  background,  and  ^consequently  had  succeeded  in 
the  object  of  bis  ambition,  and  had  been  appointed  constable. 
His  reason  for  seeking  the  post  was  a  desti'e  to  prove  that  the 
old  joke  as  to  the  manliness  of  taOors  had  no  application  to 
hia  case,  and  this  he  bad  established  to  tbe  satisfaction  of  all 
tbe  neighbourhood  by  tbe  losolute  manner  in  which,  when- 
ever called  on,  be  performed  hia  duties.  And,  now  that  liia 
character  was  made  and  his  position  secure,  be  was  not  so 
careful  of  betraying  his  leanings,  and  hod  lost  some  custom 
amongst  the  farmers  in  conseijuence  of  them. 

The  job  on  which  be  was  employed  naturally  turned  hia 
thoughts  to  Harry.  He  stitched  oway,  row  weighmg  in  hia 
mind  whether  he  should  not  go  himself  to  I'armer  Groves,  and 
represent  to  him  that  be  ongbt  to  give  Hairy  a  new  coat  j 
now  n^oicing  over  tbe  fact  tliat  the  rector  had  decided  to  1st 
Harry  have  another  acre  of  the  allotment  land  j  now  specu- 
lating on  the  attachment  of  hia  favourite  to  the  gardener's 
daughter,  and  whether  be  could  do  anything  to  forwaid  his 
suit  In  the  pursuit  of  which  thoughts  he  had  forgotten  all 
about  bis  bees,  when  suddenly  a  great  humming  arose,  fol- 
lowed bya  rush  through  tbe  air  like  the  passing  of  an  eipresa 
train,  which  recalled  him  to  himself.  Ho  jumped  from  the 
table,  costing  aaiilu  the  coat,  and,  seizing  the  key  and  shovel, 
hurried  out  into  tno  garden,  bciiting  tbe  two  together  with  all 

Tbe  process  in  question,  known  in  country  phxiise  u  "  tang- 
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ig,"  is  founded  upon  tlse  belief  tliat  the  bees  will  not  settle 
unleRS  under  the  mfiuenue  of  Uiis  peculiar  tnusic  ;  and  the 
constable,  holding  faitlifully  to  the  popular  helief,  ruBhed 
down  his  garden,  "  tanging  "  aa  though  his  life  depended  upon 
it,  iu  the  hopes  that  the  BoothinK  sound  would  induce  the 
Ewarm  to  settle  at  once  on  his  own  apple  trees. 

Is  "tflnging"  a  Buperatition  or  not?  People  learned  iu 
boes  ought  to  know,  but  1  ncvei  happened  to  meet  one  who 
had  eeltied  the  question.  It  io  curiona  how  such  hehefs  or 
Buperetitiona  fix  themselves  in  the  popular  mind  ot  a  couuti7 
side,  and  are  hc!il  by  vise  and  Giniple  alike.  David  the  con- 
stable was  a  moat  sensible  and  open-minded  man  of  his  time 
and  class,  hut  Kemtle  or  AkeTmaa,  or  other  learned  Anglo- 
Saxon  scholar  would  have  vainly  explained  to  him  that 
"  tang,"  is  hut  the  old  word  for  "  to  hold,"  and  Mat  the  object 
of  "  tanging"  is,  not  to  lure  the  baea  with  sweet  music  of  key 
and  shovoL,  but  to  give  notice  to  the  neighbours  that  they 
have  swarmed,  and  that  the  owner  of  the  maternal  hive  meana 
to  hold  on  to  his  right  to  the  emigrants.  Duvid  would  have 
listened  to  the  lecture  with  pity,  and  have  retained  unshaken 
belief  in  his  music. 

In  tlie  present  cafie,  however,  the  tanging  was  of  little 
avail,  for  lie  swarm,  after  wheeling  onco  or  twice  in  the  air, 
disappeared  fiom  the  eyes  of  tha  constable  over  the  rector'a 
walL  He  went  on  "  tanging  "  violently  for  a  minute  or  two, 
and  then  paused  to  consider  what  was  to  be  dona  Should 
he  get  over  the  wall  into  the  rector's  garden  at  once,  or  should 
he  go  round  and  ask  leave  to  carry  his  search  into  the  par- 
sonage grounds  1  As  a  man  and  bee-fancier  he  was  en  tha 
point  of  following  straight  at  once,  over  wall  anil  fence ;  but 
the  constable  was  also  stroiig  within  him.  He  was  not  on 
the  best  of  terms  with  old  Simon,  the  rector's  gardener,  and 
Ids  late  opposition  to  Misi^  Wiut«r  in  the  matter  of  the  sing- 
ing also  came  into  his  mind-  So  he  resolved  that  the  pariah 
constable  would  lose  caste  by  disregarding  his  neighhoiu''! 
boundaries,  and  was  considering  what  to  do  next,  when  he 
heard  a  footstep  and  short  cough  on  thi'  other  side  of  the  wall 
which  he  recognised. 

"  Bo  you  there,  Maeater  Simon  1 "  he  caHed  out.  "Where 
>a  the  walker  on  the  other  aide  pulled  up,  and  after  ■ 
md  appeal  answered  shortly — 

Hev'ee  seed  aught  o'  my  bees]  ThaayVe  a  bin'  and  ri^ 
gone  off  somweres  athert  the  walL" 
E'es.  I  seen  'em." 
"Wot"  bo 'em  theul" 
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"Aiil-amang  wi'  onm  in  the  limes." 

"  Aal-aiiiaug  wi'  yourn,"  exclainieJ  the  constable.  "  DratQe 
'em,     Thaay  be  niwore  trouble  Uian  they  be  wutli." 

"  I  knoweil  OB  thaay  wur  youm  Eoon  as  ever  I  sot  eyea  on 
'em,"  old  Simon  weiit  on. 

"  How  did'ee  know  'em  then  1  "  asked  the  constabla, 

"  'Cause  thine  bo  aal  zottin'  craaa-le^'Sd,"  eaid  Simon,  with 
H  chuckle.  "  Thee  medst  cum  and  pick  'em  aU  out  if  thee'gt 
a  mind  to  't" 

SiiiioQ  vaa  mollified  by  bis  own  joke,  and  broke  intu  a 
short,  dry  caoliiiiution,  half  lauyh,  half  cough  ;  while  the 
constable,  who  was  pleased  and  ostonbhed  to  lind  his  usiijh- 
bour  in  such  a.  good  humour,  hastaned  to  got  an  empty  hive 
and  a  ]iair  of  hedger'a  gloves — fortified  with  which  he  left 
his  collage  and  made  the  best  of  his  way  up  street  towards 
the  Rotatory  gate,  hard  by  which  stood  Simon'H  cottage.  The 
old  gardener  was  of  an  impatient  nature,  and  the  elTeut  of 
the  joke  had  almost  time  to  evaporals,  and  Simon  was  fast 
relajisinj;  into  his  usual  stale  of  miitd  towards  his  nciglibour 
before  the  latter  made  his  appearance. 

"  \Vher'  hast  boon  so  long  1 "  he  exclaimed,  when  the  con- 


stable joined  him. 

"  I  seed  the  young  r 
tBlkin'  afore  the  door, 
as  not  to  disturve  'i 


issua  and  t'other  young  lady  a  atandin" 
said  iJavid ;  "  so  I  stopped  back,  bo 


Who  was  'em  talkin'  to  1 " 

"  To  t!iy  missus,  and  thy  daarter  too,  I  b'lieve  'twas. 
Thaay  be  both  at  whoam,  bcan't  'em  1 " 

"  Like  enough.     But  what  was  'em  layin'  1 " 

"  I  couldn't  beer  nothin'  pai'tic'lar,  but  1  judged  as  'twaa 
summat  about  Sunday  and  the  fire." 

"  'Tis  na  use  for  thaay  to  go  on  filliu'  our  pleace  wi'  bottles. 
I  dwon't  mean  to  take  no  mwore  doctor's  stull." 

Simon,  it  may  be  said,  by  the  way,  had  cbstinntely  refused 
to  lake  any  medicine  since  his  fall,  and  had  iijaintained  a 
constant  war  on  the  subject,  both  with  his  own  wuuiot:  and 
with  Miss  Winter,  whom  be  Lad  impi'essed  more  than  ever 
with  a  belief  in  his  wruiigheadednesa. 

"  Ah  I  and  how  be'eo,  tho',  Jlaester  Simon  J  "  said  David'; 
"  I  (lidn't  mind  to  ax  afore.  You  dwon't  feel  no  wus  fur 
your  fall,  I  bojuss  ) " 

"  I  feels  a  hit  stifhsh  like,  and  as  il'  summat  wur  cuttin'  m' 
[  at  times,  when  1  lifts  up  my  arras," 

1  mercy  'tis  no  wus,"  said  David  ;  "wa  bean't  w 
nng  nor  lissom  as  we  was,  Maester  Simon." 

•"      •  ■  •  \  SimoQ  leplied  by  a,  grunt     Ila  dulikad 
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to  biH  age — B  rare  dialike  amongst  hia  class  in  tliat 
yait  of  the  country.  Most  of  tbe  people  are  fond  of  lu&lting 
themselves  out  olJor  than  thej  oin,  and  love  to  dwell  on  their 
exi)enenceB,  aud  believe,  &s  ficmly  as  the  rest  of  us,  that 
everything  has  altered  for  the  worse  in  tho  x>arish  and  district 
since  their  youth. 

But  Simon,  though  short  of  words  and  temper,  and  aa 
nncomfortuLle  acquaintance  in  consequence,  was  inclined  to 
be  helpful  enough  in  other  ways.  The  constahhi,  with  his 
assistance,  had  very  sooa  hived  Lia  swarm  of  cross-legged 

Then  the  constable  insisted  on  Simon's  comin^r  ^ith  htm 
and  taking  a  gkas  of  ale,  which,  after  a  little  coquetting, 
Simon  consented  lo  do.  So,  after  carrying  his  re-capture 
■afuly  home,  and  erecting  the  hive  on  a  threu-leggod  stand  of 
bis  own  workmansliip,  he  hastened  to  rejoin  Simon,  and  the 
two  soon  found  themselves  in  the  bar  of  the  "  Eed  Lion." 

The  constable  wished  to  make  the  must  of  this  opportunity, 
and  so  began  at  once  to  pump  Simon  aa  to  his  intentions 
with  regard  to  his  daughter.  But  Simon  was  not  easy  to 
lead  in  any  way  whatever,  and  seemed  in  a  more  than  usually 
no-business-of -yours  line  ahout  his  daughter.  Whether  he 
hod  auy  one  in  his  eye  for  her  or  not,  iJavid  could  not  make 
out ;  but  one  thing  he  did  make  out,  and  it  grieved  him 
much.  Old  Simon  was  in  a  touchy  and  unfriendly  state  of 
mind  against  Harry,  who,  he  said,  was  falling  into  bad  ways, 
and  beginning  to  think  mucli  too  much  of  his  Bel£  Why  was 
ho  to  be  wanting  more  allotmeut  ground  than  any  one  else  I 
Simon  had  liimsolf  given  Harry  some  advice  on  the  point, 
but  not  to  much  i>urposo,  it  would  seem,  as  he  summed  up 
his  notions  on  the  eubjeot  by  the  remark  that,  "  'Twas  wasl« 
of  soup  to  lather  an  ass." 

]1ie  constable  now  and  then  made  a  stand  for  his  young 
friend,  but  very  judiciously ;  and,  after  feeling  his  way  for 
some  lime,  he  came  to  tlie  conclusion — as,  indeed,  tlie  truth 
was — that  fiinion  was  jea!nus  of  llurry'a  talent  for  growing 
flowers,  and  bad  been  driven  into  his  present  frame  of  mind 
at  hearing  Alias  Winter  and  her  cousin  talking  about  the 
flowers  ot  Dame  Wiuburii's  under  his  very  nose  for  the  last 
four  or  five  days.  They  had  spoken  tlius  to  interest  the  old 
nrnn,  meaning  to  iimiiw  Hurry  to  him.  The  fact  was,  that 
the  old  gardener  was  one  of  those  men  who  never  can  staiiil 
healing  ullior  jieojile  praised,  and  tliiiik  that  all  sucb  praisd 
must  Ik  meant  in  depreciation  of  tliemselves. 

Wlien  they  hud  liuishud  their  ale,  the  afterDOon  was  getting 
on,  ami  the  constable  ruse  to  go  back  to  Im  work  ;  while  old. 
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Simon  declared  his  intention  of  Roing  down  to  the  Lay-fielil, 
to  ene  how  the  mowing  was  getting  on.  Hq  was  sure  that 
the  hay  would  never  be  made  properly,  now  that  he  couldn't 
be  about  aa  munh  a^  uauaL 

In  another  hour  the  coat  waa  finished,  and  the  constable, 
being  uneasy  in  his  mind,  resolved  to  cany  tJie  giirment 
home  himself  at  once,  and  to  have  a.  talk  with  Dame  Winbum. 
So  ho  wrapped  the  coat  in  a  Itandkeichie^  put  it  under  his 
aim,  and  Bet  off  down  the  village. 

}io  found  tho  dome  busy  with  her  washing ;  and  aft«i 
depositing  luB  parcel  gat  down  on  the  settle  to  have  a  talk  with 
her.  They  soon  got  on  the  subject  which  was  alwaya  upper- 
most in  her  mind,  her  sou's  prospects,  and  she  poured  out 
to  the  constable  her  troubles.  First  there  was  this  eweet- 
hearting  after  old  Simon's  daughter, — not  that  Dame  Wiu- 
burn  was  going  to  say  anything  against  her,  though  she 
might  have  her  thoughts  aa  well  as  other  folk,  and  for  liei 
part  she  liked  to  see  girls  that  were  fit  for  something  besides 
dressing  themselves  up  like  their  betters, — but  what  wonited 
her  was  to  see  how  Harry  took  it  to  heart.  Ue  wasn't  Kke 
himself  and  she  couldn't  see  how  it  was  all  to  end.  It  made 
him  fractious  too,  and  he  was  getting  into  trouble  about  hie 
work.  Ho  had  loft  his  regular  place,  and  was  gone  mewing 
with  a  gang,  mobt  of  them  men  out  of  the  parish  that  she 
knew  nothing  about,  and  likely  not  to  he  the  best  of  company. 
And  it  was  all  very  well  in  harvest  time,  when  they  coulJ  go 
ftad  earn  good  wages  at  mowing  and  reaping  anywhere  aboui^ 
And  no  roan  could  earn  better  than  her  Ilarry,  but  when  it  came 
to  winter  t^iu  she  didn't  see  but  what  he  might  tind  the 
want  of  a  regular  place,  and  then  the  farmers  mightn't  take 
him  on;  and  Ids  own  land  that  ho  hod  got,  and  seemed  to 
think  so  much  of,  mightn't  turn  out  all  he  thought  it  would. 
And  so  in  fact  the  old  lady  was  troubled  in  her  mind,  and 
only  made  the  constable  more  uneasy.  He  bad  a  vague  sort 
of  imprpssion  that  he  was  in  some  way  answerable  for  Harry, 
who  was  a  good  deal  with  him,  and  was  fond  of  coming  about 
his  place.  And  although  his  cottage  happened  to  be  next  to 
old  Simon's,  which  might  account  for  the  iact  to  some  extend 
yet  the  constable  was  conscious  of  having  tidked  to  his  young 
friend  on  many  matters  in  a  way  which  might  have  unsettled 
him,  and  encouraged  his  natural  tendency  to  stand  up  for  his 
own  rights  and  independence,  and  ho  know  weU  enough  that 
this  temper  was  not  the  one  which  was  likely  to  keep  a 
labouring  man  out  of  trouble  in  tho  parish. 

Ho  did  not  allow  his  own  mispvings,  however,  to  ad»i  to 
tho  widow's  troubles,  but,  on  the  contrary,  cheered  hei  tw    < 
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pniaing  up  Hany  iis  much  as  even  slie  could  deEire,  and 
propliesyiiig  that  all  would  come  right,  ami  that  those  tliat 
lived  woulJ  Bsa  her  son  as  respected  na  any  mon  in  the  pariah; 
lie  shouldn't  ba  surpriaud,  iudeed,  if  he  wore  cbaruhwarden 
before  he  died.  And  then,  astonished  at  his  own  bohhiess, 
and  fueling  that  lie  was  not  capable  of  any  higher  illglit  o( 
imagination,  the  constable  rose  to  take  his  leuve.  lie  asked 
■where  Harry  was  working,  and,  finding  that  he  was  al  mowing 
in  the  Dunes'  Close,  set  oIF  to  look  aflor  him.  The  kind- 
lleaitod  uoiiatable  could  not  ehake  off  tlie  feeling  that  some- 
thing was  going  to  happen  to  Ilarrj  which  would  get  him 
into  troulile,  and  he  wanted  to  assure  himself  that  aa  yet 
tiothing  liad  gone  wrong.  Wlienover  one  has  this  sort  of 
vague  feeling  ahoiit  a  friend,  there  ia  a  natural  and  irresistible 
impulse  to  go  and  look  after  him,  and  to  he  with  him. 

The  Danes'  Close  was  a  part  of  the  glebe,  a  large  £eld  of 
some  ton  acres  or  so  ia  extent,  close  lo  the  village.  Two 
footpaths  ran  across  it,  so  tbut  it  was  almost  common  pro- 
perty, and  the  ullage  ohililren  considered  it  as  much  their 
playground  as  the  green  itaelC  They  trampled  the  grass  a 
good  deal  more  tiian  seemed  endurable  in  the  eyes  of  Simon, 
who  maaoged  tbo  rector's  farming  operations  as  well  as  ttio 
ganlun  ;  but  the  cliildren  liad  their  own  way,  notwithstanding 
Uie  threats  he  sumetimos  launched  at  them.  Miss  ^Viiitcr 
would  have  sooner  lost  all  the  hay  than  have  narrowed  their 
amusements.  It  was  the  most  dilReult  piece  of  mowing  in 
the  j)itrish,  in  consequence  of  the  tramplings  and  of  the  larga 
crops  it  bore.  The  Danes,  or  some  other  unknoivD  persons, 
Lad  made  the  laud  fat,  perhaps  witli  their  careaees,  and  llie 
bunelit  hod  lasted  to  the  time  of  our  story.  At  any  rate,  tlie 
£old  bore  splendid  ci'ops,  and  the  mowers  always  got  an 
extra  shilling  an  acre  fur  cutting  it,  hy  Miss  Winter's  special 
order,  which  was  paid  by  Simon  in  the  moat  ungracious 
maimer,  and  with  many  gnimhilngs  that  it  was  enough  to 
ruin  all  tlie  mow  era  in  the  countryside. 

As  the  constable  got  over  the  stile  into  the  hay-Geld,  a 
great  part  of  his  misgivings  passed  out  of  his  head.  He  was 
a  simple  kindly  man,  wliosa  heart  lay  open  to  al)  iulluences 
of  scene  and  weather,  and  the  Danes'  Close,  full  of  life  and 
ji.y  and  merry  sounds,  as  seen  under  the  slanting  rays  of  tlie 
evening  sun,  was  just  the  place  to  rub  all  the  wiiuklea  out 
of  him. 

The  constable,  however,  ia  not  singular  in  this  matter. 

What  man  amongst  us  all,  if  he  will  think  the  mutter  over 
calmly  and  fairly,  can  honestly  say  that  there  is  any  one  spot 
ou  the  earth's  surface  in  which  h«  has  ei^oycd.  eu  uuimLiio^ 
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wholeaome,  happy  life  as  in  a  hny-field  ?  He  may  have  won 
renown  on  horsebitck  or  on  foot  at  the  sports  and  pastimes  ia 
which  Euylishmen  glory ;  ho  may  have  shaken  off  all  rivals, 
time  after  time,  across  the  vales  of  Aylushury,  or  of  Berks,  or 
any  otiier  of  our  famous  bunting  counties ;  he  may  Lave 
stalked  the  oldest  and  shyest  buck  in  Scotch  forests,  and 
killed  the  biggest  salmon  of  tJie  year  is  the  Tweed,  and  trout 
in  the  Tbamea  ;  he  may  have  made  topping  averages  in  first- 
rats  matches  of  cricket ;  or  have  made  long  and  perilons 
marches,  dear  to  memory,  over  boggy  moor,  or  mountain,  or 
glacier ;  he  may  have  sucueasfully  attended  many  breakfast- 
parties  within  drive  of  Mayfair,  on  velvet  lawns,  surrounded 
by  all  the  fairy-IonJ  of  pomp,  and  beauty,  and  luxury,  which 
London  can  pour  out ;  he  may  have  alione  at  private  theatricals 
and  at-homes;  his  voice  may  have  sounded  over  hushed  audi- 
ences at  St.  Stephen's,  or  iu  the  lav  courts  ;  or  he  may  have 
had  good  times  in  any  other  scenes  of  pleasure  or  triumph 
open  to  EngliehmoD  ;  but  1  much  doubt  whether,  on  putting 
bis  recollections  fairly  and  quietly  together,  he  would  not  say 
at  last  that  the  fresh-mown  bay-field  is  the  place  where  ha 
has  spent  the  most  hours  which  he  would  like  to  live  over 
again,  the  fewest  which  he  would  wish  to  forget.       ■ 

As  children,  we  stumble  about.the  new-mown  hay,  revelling 
in  the  many  colours  of  the  prostrate  grass  and  wild  Sowers, 
and  iu  the  power  of  tumbling  where  we  please  without  hurt- 
ing ourselves  :  as  small  boys,  we  pelt  one  another  and  the 
village  scbool-girls  and  our  nursemaids  and  young  lady  cousine 
with  the  hay,  till,  hot  and  weary,  we  retire  to  tea  or  syllab>ib 
beneath  the  sliade  of  some  great  oak  or  elm  standing  up  like 
a  monarch  out  of  the  fair  pasture ;  or,  following  the  mowere, 
we  rush  with  eagerness  on  the  treasures  disposed  by  tha 
Bcythe-stroke, — the  nest  of  the  unhappy  late-laying  titlark, 
or  careless  tield-mouse :  as  big  boys,  we  toil  ambitiously  with 
the  s[iare  forks  and  rakes,  or  cluub  into  the  wagons  and  receive 
with  open  arms  the  delicious  load  as  it  is  pitched  up  from 
below,  and  rises  higher  and  higher  as  we  pass  along  the  long 
lines  of  haycocks  :  a  year  or  two  later  we  are  strolling  there 
with  our  first  sweethearts,  our  souls  and  tongues  load^  with 
sweet  thoughts  and  solt  sjioechos ;  we  take  a  turn  with  the 
scythe  as  the  bronzed  mowers  lie  in  the  shade  for  their  short 
rest,  and  willingly  poy  our  footing  for  the  feat.  Again,  we 
come  back  with  book  in  pocket,  and  our  uwn  children  tumbling 
about  as  we  did  before  them;  now  romping  with  them,  and 
smothering  them  with  the  sweet-smelling  load — now  musing 
and  reading  and  dozing  away  the  delicious  summer  evenings. 
And  BO  eh&U  we  not  come  back  to  the  end,  enjoying  ai 
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s  the  lovetnnliing  and  the  romjiinga  of  younger  gonem 
tioiiH  yet  1 

■Were  any  of  us  ever  really  disappointed  or  melancholy  in 
a  liay-Bold  1  DiJ  we  ever  lie  fairly  back  on  a  hayuook  anJ 
look  up  into  tlie  blue  aky,  and  listen  to  the  merry  Bounds, 
the  wlietting  of  scythes  aijd  the  laoghinf,'  prattle  of  women 
and  children,  and  tliink  evil  thoughta  of  the  world  or  our 
brethren  1  Not  we  !  or  if  we  have  so  done,  we  ought  to  be 
ashaniod  of  ourselves,  and  deserve  never  to  be  out  of  town 
again  during  hay-harvest. 

There  is  eomethiiig  in  the  sights  and  sounds  of  a  hay-fiold 

Ih  Beems  to  toueh  the  same  choid  in  one  as  Lowell's  lines 
e  "  Lay  of  Sir  Lauiifal,"  which  end — 
"  For  a  cap  and  IkIIb  our  iives  we  pny  ; 
We  wear  out  our  lives  with  touiiig  and  taaking ; 
It  JH  duly  Hunven  that  is  given  away  ; 
It  ia  only  Ood  may  be  bail  Tiir  tLo  asking. 
Tliere  is  no  price  set  on  tlie  Inviah  Bnninjer, 
And  Juno  may  bs  bad  by  tlie  poorest  cumer. " 
it  the  pliiloBophy  of  the  hay-field  remains  to  be  written. 
Let  UB  ho[>e  that  wlioever  takes  the  subject  in  hand  will  not 
dissipate  all  its  sweetness  in  the  process  of  the  inquiry  wlierein  ' 
.    tlie  cliarm  lies. 

Tlie  constable  had  not  the  slightest  notion  of  speculating 
on  his  own  sensations,  hut  was  very  glad,  nevertheless,  to  find 
his  spirits  rising  as  he  atep])ed  into  the  Danes'  Close.  All 
the  hay  was  down,  except  a  smaU  piece  in  the  further  comer, 
which  the  mowers  were  upon.  There  were  groups  of  children 
in  many  parts  of  the  field,  and  women  to  look  after  them, 
mostly  sitting  on  tlie  fresh  swarth,  working  and  gossiping, 
while  tlie  little  ones  played  about.  He  had  not  goue  twenty 
yurdfl  before  he  was  stopped  by  tlic  violent  crying  of  a  child ; 
and,  tui'ning  towards  the  voice,  he  saw  a  little  girl  of  six  oi 
seven,  who  had  strayed  from  her  mother,  scrambling  out  o. 
the  ditch,  and  wringing  her  hands  in  an  agony  of  [lain  and 
terror.  The  poor  little  thing  had  fallen  into  a  bud  of  nettles, 
and  was  very  much  frightened,  and  not  a  little  hurt  Tlie 
constable  caught  her  up  in  his  arms,  soothing  her  as  well  as 
he  could,  and  hurrying  along  till  iie  found  some  dock-leaves, 
Bat  down  with  lier  on  his  knee,  and  rubbod  her  hands  with 
Lfae  leaves,  repeating  the  old  saw — 
"  Out  ncllle, 
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What  with  the  rubbing,  and  the  constable's  kind  maniin, 
and  lislening  to  the  doggrel  rhyinc,  and  feeling  that  ncliin 
would  get  her  deserts,  the  littlB  thing  soon  ccused  crying, 
But  seveml  groups  had  been  drawn  towards  t!ie  place,  aLri 
amoDgEt  the  rest  came  Miss  Winter  and  her  cousin,  who  hud 
been  vithin  hearing  of  the  disaster.  The  constaWe  Degan  to 
feel  very  nervous  and  uncomforluble,  when  he  looked  up  from 
Lis  charitable  occupation,  and  suddenly  found  the  rector's 
daughter  close  to  him.  liut  bis  nervousness  was  uncalled  for. 
The  sight  of  what  he  was  about,  und  of  the  louder  way  in 
which  he  was  handling  the  child,  drove  all  remembrance  of 
his  heresies  and  contumacious aesa  in  the  matter  of  psalmody 
out  of  her  head.  She  greeted  him  with  frankness  and  oor- 
diaUty,  and  presently — when  he  liad  given  up  his  charge  to 
the  mother,  who  was  inclined  at  hrsti  to  be  hard  with  the  jioor 
little  sobbing  truant — came  up,  and  said  she  wished  to  speak 
B  few  words  to  him. 

David  was  highly  delighted  at  Misa  Winter's  manner;  but 
he  walked  along  by  her  side  not  quite  comfortable  in  his 
mind,  for  fear  lest  she  should  start  the  old  subject  of  dispute, 
and  then  his  duty  as  a  public  man  would  have  to  be  done  at 
all  risk  of  offending  her.  lie  was  muoli  comfortiid  when  sha 
began  by  asking  him  whether  he  had  seen  much  of  Widoir 
Winburn's  son  lately, 

David  admitted  tliathe  generally  saw  him  eveiy  day. 

Did  he  know  that  he  had  left  his  place,  and  hud  qufurelled 
with  Mr.  Tester  ? 

Yes,  David  knew  that  Harry  had  had  words  with  Farmer 
Tester ;  but  Farmer  Tester  was  a  sort  that  it  was  very  liard 
not  to  have  words  witli. 

"  Still,  it  ia  veij  bad,  you  know,  for  so  young  a  man.  to  be 
quarrelhng  with  tlie  farmers,"  said  Miss  Winter. 

"  Twas  the  varmer  as  quarrelled  wi'  he,  you  see,  miss," 
David  answered,  ''  which  makes  all  the  odds.  lie  cum  to 
Harry  all  in  a  fluster,  and  said  sb  how  he  must  druw  up  the 
land  as  he'd  a'got,  or  he's  phu.-e — one  or  t'other  on  'em.  And 
80  you  see,  miss,  as  Harry  wur  kind  o'  druv  to  it  'Twarn't 
likely  as  he  wur  to  drow  up  the  land  now  as  he  wur  just  lop- 
pin'  the  benefit  ov  if,  and  nil  for  Varmer  Tester's  place,  wicli 
be  no  sich  gurt  things,  miss,  arter  all." 

"  Very  likely  not ;  but  I  fear  it  may  hinder  his  getting 
cmpIoyDiunt  The  other  farmers  will  not  take  him  on  now  it 
they  can  help  it." 

"  No  ;  Ihaay  foils  out  wi'  one  anotljer  bad  enough,  and 
calls  all  manner  o'  names.  But  thaay  can't  abide  a  poor  man 
to  apekic  Im  miud,  lun  tolm  iui  owu  i>art,  not  one  uu  'em," 
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i  David,  looking  at  Miss  Winter,  aa  if  doubtful  how  aho  '1 
might  take  his  Htrictiires  ;  hut  end  went  on  vrithoub  any  show 
of  dissent, — 

"  I  ehall  try  to  get  him  work  for  my  father ,  but  I  am  boitj 
to  find  that  Simon  does  not  seem  to  like  the  idea  of  taking 
him  on.  It  is  not  easy  always  to  make  out  Simon's  mean- 
ing. When  I  spoke  to  him,  he  said  something  about  a 
bleating  sbecp  losing  a  bite  ;  but  I  should  think  this  young 
man  ia  not  much  of  a  talker  in  general  I " she  paused. 

"That's  true,  miss,"  said  David,  energetically; 
ain't  a  quietei  spoken  or  steadier  man  at  Ids  work 
parish. ' 

"  I'm  very  glad  to  hear  yoa  say  so,"  said  Miss  Wiiite 
"  and  I  hope  we  may  soon  do  something  for  him. 
I  want  you  to  do  just  now  is  to  speak  a  word  to  him  about 
the  company  he  seems  to  be  getting  into." 

The  cot'.etiible  looked  somewliat  aghast  at  this  speech  e 
Miss  Winter's,  hut  did  not  ansiyer,  not  knowing  to  what  s' 
was  alluding.     She  saw  that  he  did  not  understand,  and  w 

"  He  is  mowing  to-day  with  a  gang  from  the  heath  s 
the  next  parish  ;  I  am  sore  they  are  very  hod  men  for  hini  to 
he  with.  I  was  so  vexed  wlicn  I  found  Simon  had  givpc 
them   the   job  ;    but  ho   said    they  would   got   it   all   down 

a  day,  and  be  done  with  it,  and  that  was  all  he  cored 

"  And  'tis  a  fine  day's  work,  miss,  for  five  men,"  said 
id,  looking  over  the  field  ;  "and  'tis  good  work  too,  you 
mind  the  swarth  else,"  and  he  picked  up  a  handful  of  tha 
ikllen  grass  to  show  her  how  near  the  ground  it  was  cut. 

"  Oh,  yea,  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  very  good  mowers, 
but  they  are  not  good  men,  I'm  sure.     There,  do  you  see  now 
who  it  is  that  is  bringing  them  beerl    I  hope  you  will 
Widow  Winbum'fl  son,  and  speak  to  him,  and  try  to  ki 
him  out  of  bad  company.     We  should  be  all  so  sorry  if 
■were  to  get  into  trouble." 

David  promised  to  do  his  best,  and  Miss  Winter 
him  good  evening,  and  rejoinod  her  cousin. 

"  Well,  Katie,  will  he  do  your  behest  ? " 
Yes,  indeed  ;  and  I  think  he  is  tJie  best  person  to  do  it' 
low  Winbum  thinks  her  son  minds  him  more  than  any 
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''  Oh,  you  have  only  just  seen  her  once  for  two  or  ihteo 
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"  And  then  tlmt  wrotclicd  olil  Simon  is  ao  perverse  about 
it,"  enid  tlio  cousin.      "  You  -will  never  munage  him." 

"  Ho  is  very  provolfiiig,  ctrtjiinly  ;  but  I  get  iry  own  way 
genemtly,  in  gpita  of  hioi.  And  it  is  Bucli  a  perfect  plan, 
ian't  it ) " 

"  fill,  olittTming  !  if  you  am  only  bring  it  abmit." 

"  Now  wo  miiHt  bo  rt«lly  going  homo,  papa,  will  ba  gotttng 
reatiess."  So  the  youns  huliea  luil  the  hay-ficM  deep  in  eastla- 
biiildiiig  for  Harry  Winbum  and  the  pardeiier'a  dftughtet, 
Miaa  Winter  being  no  more  ablo  to  rBsist  a.  tale  of  true  Ioyo 
than  her  kouhih,  or  the  teat  of  her  aex.  Tliey  would  hava 
been  nioro  or  loss  than  woraen  if  they  ha<l  not  taken  an 
interest  in  so  abaorbins  a  jiassion  as  poor  Harry's.  By  the 
tinje  they  reached  the  lEcctory  gate  they  lioil  inetullod  hioi  in 
tho  gardener's  cottage  witli  his  bride  and  mother  (for  there 
woidd  be  plenty  of  room  for  the  widow,  and  it  would  be  ao 
convenient  to  have  the  laundry  close  at  hand),  ami  had  |)cn- 
sionod  old  Simon,  and  sent  him  and  his  old  wife  to  wranglo 
Away  the  rest  of  tiioir  time  in  the  widow's  cottage.  CuBtlc- 
building  is  a  delightful  and  bnrmless  exercise. 

Meantime  David  the  constable  had  gone  towards  the 
mowers,  who  were  taking  a  short  rest  before  finishing  off  tho 
last  half-acre  which  remained  standing.  Tho  );iorson  whoso 
appearance  had  so  horrified  Mtss  Winter  was  drawing  beer 
for  them  froui  a  small  barrel.  This  was  an  elderly  raw-boned 
woman  with  a  skin  burnt  as  brown  as  that  of  any  of  tha 
mowors.  She  wore  a  man's  bat  and  spencer,  and  bad  a  strong 
harsh  voice,  and  altogether  was  not  a  prepossosaing  person. 
She  wont  by  the  name  of  Daddy  CoweU  in  the  parish,  and 
had  been  for  years  a  proscrilwd  person.  She  lived  up  on  tha 
heath,  often  wui'ked  in  the  fields,  took  in  lodgers,  and  siuoked 
'  a  short  clay  pipo.  Tlicse  occenlricitics,  when  added  to  her 
half-male  clotliing,  were  quite  enough  to  account  for  llio  sort 
of  outlawry  in  which  she  lived.  Miss  Winter,  and  other  good 
people  of  Euglebourn,  believed  her  capable  of  any  crime,  and 
the  children  were  taught  to  slop  talking  and  playing,  and 
run  away  when  she  came  near  them  ;  but  the  corislable,  who 
had  had  one  or  two  search-warrants  to  execute  in  her  house, 
andhadothenvisehad  frer[Uent  occasions  of  getting  acquainted 
with  lior  in  tho  course  of  hia  duties,  had  by  no  means  so 
evil  an  opinion  of  her.  lie  had  never  seen  much  harm 
in  her,  he  hail  often  been  heaiJ  to  say,  and  she  never  made 
pn^tenoB  to  much  good.  Nevertheless,  David  was  by  no 
means  pleased  to  see  her  acting  as  i>ur\'ejor  to  the  gang 
which  Harry  had  joined.  Ho  know  how  such  contact 
would  damage  him  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  parochial  loapact' 
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With  these  views  he  went  np  to  the  men,  wlio  wore  resting 
tinder  a  lurge  elm  tree,  ani)  couiplimcntcd  theui  on  their  day's 
work.  They  were  themselves  well  satisfied  with  it,  and  vrilh. 
one  another.  When  men  have  had  sixteen  hours'  or  so  hard 
mowing  in  company,  and  none  of  them  can  say  that  the  others 
have  not  done  their  fair  share,  tiiey  are  apt  to  respect  one 
another  more  at  tlie  end  of  it.  It  was  Han'j's  first  day  with 
this  gang,  who  were  famous  for  going  about  tho  neiglibnur- 
hood,  and  dobg  great  feats  in  hay  and  wheat  harvest  They 
were  satisfied  with  him  and  he  with  them,  none  the  less  so 
probably  in  his  present  frame  of  mind,  because  they  also  wera  ' 
loose  on  the  world,  servants  of  no  regular  master.  It  was  ft  1 
bad  time  to  make  his  approaclies,  the  constable  saw  ;  so,  after  J 
sitting  by  Harry,  until  the  gati};  rose  to  finish  olE  tlieL 
in  the  cool  of  tho  evening,  and  asking  him  to  come  round  b 
bis  cottage  on  his  way  home,  which  JIarry  promised  to  do,  h 
walked  back  to  the  village 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


THE  acaoou. 


THElEia  is  no  more  characteristic  spot  in  Oxford  than  the 
quadrangle  of  the  schools.  CoubtlesB  in  the  times  when  the 
University  held  and  exercised  the  privileges  of  infung-thief 
and  outfang-thicf,  and  other  such  old-world  rigbts,  there  must 
have  been  a  place  somewhere  within  the  liberties  devoted  to 
examinations  even  more  exciting  than  the  groat-go.  But 
since  alTiui  mater  has  ceased  to  take  cognizance  of  "  treasons, 
insurrectiona.  felonies,  and  nioyhenj,"  it  is  hero,  in  that  fateful 
and  inexorable  quadrangle,  and  the  buildings  which  surround 
it,  tliat  she  exercises  her  most  potent  spells  over  tho  spirits 
of  her  children,  1  suppose  that  a  man  being  tried  for  his 
life  must  bo  more  uncomfortable  tlian  an  undergraduata  being 
oxamined  for  his  degree,  and  tbat  to  he  hung — perhaps  even 
to  bo  pilloried — must  bo  worse  tlian  to  bo  plucked.  But 
afCor  all,  the  feelings  in  both  cases  must  be  essentially  the 
twiiia,  only  more  intense  in  the  former ;  and  an  institution 
which  can  examine  a  man  (in  literis  humanioribus,  in  Au- 
maniiiet  so  called)  once  a  year  for  two  or  thrue  days  at  a  lime, 
has  nothing  to  complain  o^  though  it  has  no  longer  the  power 
of  hanging  him  at  once  out  of  hand. 

The  schools'  qnodi-angle  is  for  the  most  part  a  lonely  plao 
Men  pa3a  through  the  melancholy  iron-gates  by  which  t' 
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quadrangle  ia  entered  on  throe  sidea — from  Broad-Elreet  from 
the  Hatcliffo,  and  from  New  Collego-lane — when  necessity 
leads  them  tliat  way,  with  alert  step  and  silently.  No  nurse- 
maids or  children  play  about  it  Nobody  Uvea  in  it  Only 
when  the  oxtLiiiiiiations  are  going  ou  you  may  gob  a  few 
liooiled  tignroa  who  walk  as  tliough  conaciona  of  the  powers 
of  academic  life  and  death  which  they  wield,  and  a  good  deal 
of  shuddering  undergraduate  life  flitting  about  the  place — 
lucklesB  youths,  in  white  ties  and  bands,  who  are  undergoiug 
the  pnne /orle  ei  dure  with  different  degrees  of  ConipoBure; 
and  their  friends  who- are  there  to  look  after  them.  You 
may  go  in  and  watch  the  torture  yourself  if  you  are  so  minded, 
for  the  vivd  voce  suhools  are  open  to  the  pubUc.  But  one  such 
ex])eriment  will  he  enough  for  you,  unless  you  are  Tory  hard- 
hearted. Tile  sight  of  the  long  table,  behind  which  Bit  Mino^ 
lihadamanthuH  and  Co.  full-iobed,  stern  of  face,  soft  of  speech, 
seizing  thoir  victim  iu  turn,  now  letting  him  run  a  Uttle  way 
aa  a  cat  does  a  mouse,  then  drawing  liim  back,  with  claw  of 
wily  question,  probing  him  on  this  side  and  that,  turning  him 
inside  out — the  row  of  victims  opposite,  pale  or  flashed,  of 
BiixiouB  or  careless  nuen,  according  to  temperament,  but  one 
and  all  on  the  rack  as  they  bend  over  the  allotted  paper,  or 
read  from  the  weil-thumbed  book — the  scarcely-less-to-bo- 
pitied  row  behind  of  future  victims,  "sitting  far  the  schools  " 
as  it  is  called,  ruthlesaly  brought  hither  by  statutes,  ta  wfttch 
the  sufferings  they  must  hereafter  undergo — should  fill  the 
friend  of  suffering  humanity  with  thouglits  too  deep  for  tears. 
Through  the  long  day  till  four  o'clock,  or  later,  the  torture 
lasts.  Then  the  last  victim  is  dismissed ;  the  men  who  are 
"  sitting  for  the  schools"  fly  all  ways  to  their  colleges,  silently, 
in  search  of  rehef  to  their  over-wrought  feelings — probably  also 
of  hcer,  the  undergraduate's  universal  specific.  Tlie  beadlea 
close  those  ruthless  doors  for  a  myBt«riouB  half-hour  on  thu 
examiners.  Outside  in  the  quadrangle  collect  by  twos  and 
threes  the  friends  of  the  victims,  waiting  for  the  re-opcning 
of  the  door,  and  the  distribution  of  the  "  testamura."  The 
testamurs,  lady  readers  will  be  pleased  to  understand,  are 
certificates  under  the  hands  of  the  examiners  that  your  sons, 
brothers,  husbands,  perhaps,  have  successfully  undergone  the 
torture.  But,  if  husbands,  oh,  go  not  yourselves,  and  send 
not  your  sons  to  wait  for  the  testamur  of  the  head  of  youi 
bouse  ;  for  Oxford  has  seldom  seen  a  sight  over  which  she 
would  more  willingly  draw  tlie  veil  with  averted  face  than 
that  of  the  youth  rushing  wildly,  dissolved  in  tears,  irom  iha 
schools^  quadrangle,  and  shouting  "  Mamma!  papa's  plucked  I 
papa's  plucked  1" 
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The  Gxamination  is  nearly  over  icliich  is  to  ilecide  tho 
(wademical  fate  of  some  of  oar  characteTS  ;  tLe  paper-work  oi 
the  candidates  for  honoura  has  been  goiug  on  for  the  lost 
week.  Every  morning  our  threa  St,  Ambrose  ocquaintai 
hive  muaterad  with  the  rest  for  the  anxious  diij's  work,  alter 
such  breakfasts  as  they  have  been  able  to  eat  under  thn 
circumstances.  They  take  their  work  in  very  different  waya 
Grey  rushes  nervougly  back  to  boB  rootna  whenever  he  is  out 
r>f  Lbo  schools  for  ten  minutes,  to  look  up  dates  and  dodges. 
He  worries  himself  eadly  over  every  blunder  which  he  dis- 
covers himself  to  have  made,  and  sita  up  nearly  all  night 
cramming  always  hoping  for  a  better  t«-morrow.  lilake 
keeps  up  bis  affected  oarelessneas  to  the  last,  quining  the 
examiners,  laughing  over  the  shots  he  has  been  making  in 
the  last  paper.  His  shots,  il  must  be  said,  turn  out  well  foe 
the  most  part ;  in  the  teste  paper  particularly,  as  they  com- 
pare  notes,  he  seems  to  have  almost  struck  the  bull's-eye  in 
his  answers  to  one  or  two  questions  which  Hardy  and  Grey 
have  pHsec-d  over  altogether.  "When  he  is  wide  of  the  mark 
he  passes  it  off  with  some  Jesting  remark  "  that  a  fool  con  ask 
in  five  minutes  more  questions  than  a  wise  man  can  answer 
in  a  week,"  or  wish  "that  the  examiueis  would  play  fair, 
and  change  sides  of  the  table  for  an  hour  with  tlie  candidates, 
for  a  finish,"  But  he,  too,  though  he  does  it  on  the  sly,  ia 
cranuning  with  his  coach  at  every  available  spare  moment. 
Hardy  had  finished  his  reading  a  full  thirty-six  hours  before 
the  first  day  of  paper-work,  and  hod  braced  himself  for  the 
actual  strnggla  by  two  good  nights'  rest  and  a  long  day  on 
the  river  with  Tom.  He  had  worked  hard  from  the  first, 
and  BO  had  really  mastered  bis  books.  And  now,  feeling 
that  he  has  fairly  and  honestly  done  his  best,  and  that  if  he 
fails  it  will  be  eithar  from  bad  luck  or  natural  incapacity,  and 
not  from  his  own  fault,  he  manages  to  keep  a  cooler  head 
than  any  of  his  compuuions  in  trouble. 

The  week's  paper-work  passes  of  uneventfully :  then  comes 
the  vivS  vtK«  work  for  tho  candidat«a  for  honours,  They  go 
in,  in  alphabetical  order,  four  a  day,  for  one  more  day's  work, 
tho  hardest  of  all,  and  tber  there  is  nothing  more  to  do  but 
wait  ]mtiently  for  the  class  list.  On  these  days  there  is  a. 
good  attendance  in  the  enclosed  space  to  which  tlie  pubiio 
ars  admitted.  The  fi-ont  seals  are  often  occupied  by  the 
private  tutors  of  the  candidates,  who  are  there,  like  New- 
market trainers,  to  see  the  performance  of  their  stables, 
marking  how  each  colt  bears  pressing,  and  comports  himself 
wlien  the  pinch  comes.  They  waUih  the  osaminers,  too, 
carefully,   to   see  what   line  they   take,   whether  acienca,  ol 
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jnd  day  of  the  vivS  ww 

tie  of  the  men  in.     His 

r  St.  Amhrose  men,  have 

>9  during  his  examination. 


history,  or  Bcholnrehip  is  likely  to  tell  moat,  that  thoy  may 
handle  the  rest  of  tboir  starters  accordingly,  Behind  them, 
for  the  most  part,  on  the  hixidonnost  boncheg  of  the  flight  ol 
raised  steps,  anicious  younger  hrothers  and  friends  sit,  for  a 
few  minutes  at  a,  tiino,  flitting  in  and  ont  in  much  unrest,  and 
making  the  ohjecU  of  their  solicitude  more  nervous  than  ever 
by  their  sympathy. 

It  is  now  tlie  afternoon  of  the  s 
examinations  in  honours.  Bkke  is 
tutor,  Hardy,  Grey,  Tom,  and  other 
all  been  in  the  scliools  m 

and  now  Hardy  and  Tom  are  waiting  outside  the  Joota  for  the 
issuing  of  the  testamurs. 

Tlie  group  b  small  enough.  It  is  bo  much  of  course  that  a 
closs-nian  should  get  his  testamur  that  there  ia  no  excite- 
ment about  it;  generally  the  man  hiqjself  stops  to  receive  it. 

The  only  anxious  faces  in  the  group  are  Tom's  and  Hardy's, 
Tliey  have  not  exchanged  a  word  for  the  last  few  minutes  in 
their  short  walk  before  the  door.  Now  the  examiners  coma 
out  and  walk  away  towards  their  colleges,  and  the  next  minute 
the  door  again  opens  and  the  clerk  of  the  schools  appears  with 
the  slips  of  paper  in  his  hand. 

"  Now  you'll  see  if  I  am  not  right,"  said  Hardy,  as  they 
gathered  to  the  door  with  the  rest,  "  I  tell  you  there  isn't 
the  least  chance  for  him." 

The  clerk  read  out  the  names  inscribed  on  the  testamtua 
which  ho  held,  and  handed  them  to  the  owners. 

"  Ilavon't  you  one  for  Mr.  Blake  of  St.  Ambrose  1 "  said 
Tom,  desperately,  as  the  clerk  was  closing  the  door. 

"  No,  sir ;  none  but  those  1  have  just  given  out,"  answered 
the  clerk,  shaking  his  head.  The  door  closed,  and  they 
turned  away  in  silence  for  the  flrst  minute. 

"  I  told  you  bow  it  would  be,"  said  Hardy,  as  they  passed 
out  of  the  south  gate  into  the  l-^itclille  Quadrangle. 

"  Hut  ho  seemed  to  be  doing  so  wall  when  I  woji  in." 

"  You  were  not  there  at  the  time.  I  thought  at  first  they 
would  have  sent  him  out  of  the  schools  at  once." 

"  In  his  divinity,  wasn't  it  1 " 

"  Yes ;  he  was  asked  to  repeat  one  of  the  Articles,  and 
didn'i  know  three  words  of  it.  From  that  moment  1  saw  it 
was  all  over.  The  examiner  and  he  hoth  lost  their  tempers, 
and  it  went  fmm  bad  to  worse,  till  the  examiner  remarked 
tliat  lie  could  have  answered  one  of  the  questions  ha  was 
asking  when  he  was  ten  years  old,  and  Bloke  replied.  So 
i  he.  Ttiey  gave  him  a  paper  in  divinity  afterwards,  but 
L  you  could  see  there  was  no  chance  for  him." 
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ir  follow  !  what  will  he  do,  do  you  Uiink  J  JIow  will 
lie  take  it  1 " 

"  I  can't  telL  P.iit  I'm  afraid  it  will  Lb  a  very  Herioiu 
matter  for  him.  lie  was  the  abkat  man  iu  our  jeoi  too. 
What  a  |iity  ! " 

They  got  into  St  Ambrose  jiist  as  the  bell  for  afternoon 
chapol  was  goiiiK  down,  and  went  ia  lUako  was  there,  and 
one  look  ahowod  him  what  had  happened.  In  fact  he  had 
expcclud  nothing  else  all  day  sinto  his  breakdown  in  the 
ArtidcH.  Tom  cotddn't  help  watching  him  during  cJifipel ; 
and  aflorwards,  on  that  evonin};,  acknowled^'ed  to  a  fKend 
tliat  whatever  else  you  might  think  of  Iilake,  there  was  no 
doubt  about  his  gamelinss. 

After  chapwl  ho  loitered  outside  the  door  in  the  quadrangle, 
talking  juEt  as  usual,  and  before  hall  he  loitered  on  the  el<i\iB 
in  WL'll-feignud  corelossnoss.  Everybody  else  was  thinking  of 
his  brcokiioivn  ;  some  with  real  sorrow  and  sympathy ;  others 
as  of  any  other  nine-days'  wonder — jirotty  nmcli  as  if  the 
favourite  for  the  Derby  had  broken  down  ;  others  with  ill- 
conecalyJ  triumph,  for  Ulake  had  many  enemies  amongst  the 
mfn.  lie  himseli'  was  conscious  enough  of  what  tliey  were 
thinking,  but  maintained  his  easy,  gay  manner  tlirongh  it 
all,  though  the  etfort  it  coat  him  was  tremunduus,  The  ouly 
alhiaion  he  made  to  what  had  happened  which  Tom  heard  was 
wliun  he  asked  him  to  wine. 

"  Are  you  engaged  to-uight.  Brown  1 "  he  said.  Tom 
answered  in  the  negative.  "Come  to  me,  then,"  he  went 
on,  "  You  won't  get  another  chance  in  St.  Andirose.  I  have 
s  few  bottles  of  old  wine  left ;  we  uiuy  as  well  floor  them : 
tliey  won't  bear  moving  to  a  hall  with  ilieir  master." 

And  then  he  turned  to  some  other  men  and  asked  them, 
every  one  in  fai^t  whom  he  came  across,  especially  the  dominant 
faM  let  with  whom  he  had  chieQy  lived.  These  young  genlle- 
nien  (of  whom  we  had  a  glimpse  at  the  outset,  but  whose 
c<Jm{Hiny  we  have  carefully  avoided  ever  since,  seeing  that 
tliuir  sayings  and  doings  were  of  a  kind  of  which  the  less  tstiJ 
the  bettor)  bad  been  steadily  going  on  in  their  way,  getting 
more  and  more  idle,  reckless,  and  insolent.  Tbcir  doings  had 
been  already  so  acanilidous  on  seveml  occasions  as  to  odl  for 
solemn  nicietings  of  the  college  authorities ;  but,  no  vigorouii 
measures  having  followed,  auuh  dcliberarions  had  only  made 
mutters  worse,  and  given  llie  man  &  notion  tiiut  they  could 
do  whiil  thi^y  pleoiiiid  with  impunity.  This  night  the  climax 
hud  come  ;  it  was  as  though  the  flood  of  misrule  bad  at  last 
broken  luinks  and  overiluwed  the  whole  college. 

toi  two  hours  the  wine  party  in  ISIake'a  hag9  ground-llooi 
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rooms  was  kept  up  with  a  wild  reckless  mirth,  in  keeping 
with  the  host's  temper.  Blake  was  on  his  mettle.  He  had 
asked  6very  man  with  whom  he  had  a  speaking  acqiiaintance, 
as  if  he  wished  to  lace  out  his  dis.ister  at  once  to  the  whole 
world-  Many  of  the  men  came  feeling  uncomfortable,  and 
would  sooner  have  stayed  away  and  treated  the  pluck  as  a 
real  misfortune.  But  after  all  Blake  was  the  best  judge  of 
how  he  liked  it  to  be  treated,  and,  if  he  had  a  fancy  for 
giving  a  great  wine  on  the  occasion,  the  civilest  thing  to  do 
was  to  go  to  it  And  so  they  went,  and  wondered  as  much 
as  he  could  desire  at  the  brilliant  coolness  of  their  host, 
speculating  and  doubting  nevertheless  in  their  own  secret 
hearts  whether  it  wasn't  acting  after  alL  Acting  it  was,  no 
doubt,  and  not  worth  the  doing ;  no  acting  is.  But  one 
must  make  allowances.  No  two  men  take  a  thing  just  alike, 
and  very  few  can  sit  down  quietly  when  they  have  lost  a  fall 
in  life's  wrestle,  and  say,  "  Well,  here  I  am,  beaten  no  doubt 
this  time.  By  my  own  fault  too.  Now,  take  a  good  look  at 
me,  my  good  friends,  as  I  know  you  all  want  to  do,  and  say 
your  say  out,  for  I  mean  getting  up  again  directly  and  having 
another  turn  at  it." 

Blake  drank  freely  himself,  and  urged  his  guests  to  drink, 
which  was  a  superfluous  courtesy  for  the  most  part.  Many 
of  the  men  left  his  rooms  considerably  excited.  They  had 
dispersed  for  an  hour  or  so  to  billiards,  or  a  stroll  in  the 
town,  and  at  ten  o'clock  reassembled  at  supper  parties,  of 
which  there  were  several  in  college  this  evening,  especially  a 
monster  one  at  Chanter's  rooms — a  "  champagne  supper,"  as 
he  had  carefully  and  ostentatiously  announced  on  the  cards  of 
invitation. 

This  flaunting  the  champagne  in  their  faces  had  been 
resented  by  Drysdale  and  others,  who  drank  his  champagne 
in  tumblers,  and  then  abused  it  and  clamoured  for  beer  in 
the  middle  of  the  supper.  Chanter,  whose  prodigality  in 
some  ways  was  only  exceeded  by  his  general  meanness,  had 
lost  his  temper  at  this  demand,  and  insisted  that,  if  they 
wanted  beer,  they  might  send  for  it  themselves,  for  he 
wouldn't  pay  for  it.  This  protest  was  treated  with  up- 
roarious contempt,  and  gallons  of  ale  soon  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  college  jugs  and  tankards.  The  tables  were 
cleared,  and  songs  (most  of  them  of  more  than  doubtful 
character),  cigars,  and  all  sorts  of  compounded  drinks,  from 
claret  cup  to  egg  flip,  succeeded.  The  company,  recruited 
constantly  as  men  came  into  college,  was  getting  more  and 
more  excited  every  minute.  The  scouts  beared  away  and 
carried  off  all  relics  of  the  supper,  and  then  left ;  still  the 
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L  wont  on,  till,  by  miilniglit,  tlie  men  were  ripo  for  any 
miaoliief  or  folly  which  those  nmong  them  who  relained  any 
brains  at  qU  couKl  aiifyjeat.  Tlib  signal  for  hreaking  up  waa 
gi%en  hy  the  host's  falling  from  his  Beat.  Some  of  the  men 
rose  with  a  Bbout  to  put  him  to  bed,  whiuh  they  occom- 
plisheil  with  diiliuulty,  after  dropping  him  several  tiraoa,  and 
left  him  to  Bnore  off  the  etfecta  of  hia  debauch  with  one  of 
hia  boots  on.  Others  took  to  doing  what  mischief  occurred 
to  them  in  hia  rooms.  One  man,  mounted  on  a  chair  with  a 
cigar  in  his  mouth  which  liad  gone  out,  was  emjiloyed  in 
pouring  the  contents  of  a  champagne  bottle  with  unsteady 
band  into  the  clock  on  the  mantel-piece,  Chanter  was  a 
particular  man  in  this  Bort  of  Aimiture,  and  hia  clock  waa 
rather  a  apeciality.  It  waa  a  laipj  bronwj  figure  of  Atlas, 
supporting  the  globe  in  the  shape  of  a  time-piece.  Un- 
luckily, the  maker,  not  anticipating  the  sort  of  test  to  which 
hia  work  would  be  subjected,  had  ingeniously  left  the  hole 
for  winding  up  in  the  top  of  the  clock,  so  that  nnuanal 
facilities  existed  for  drowning  the  worli!*carrior,  and  he  was 
already  almost  at  tis  last  tick.  One  or  two  men  were 
morally  aiding  and  abetting,  and  physically  supiwrting  the 
experimenter  on  clocks,  who  found  it  difficult  to  stand  to  hia 
work  by  himself.  Another  knot  of  young  gentlemen  stuck 
to  the  tables,  and  bo  continued  to  shout  out  scraps  of  song, 
Bometimea  standing  on  their  chairs,  and  sometimes  tumbling 
off  Ihem^  Another  set  were  employed  on  the  amiable  work 
of  pouring  beer  and  sugar  into  three  new  pairs  of  polished 
leather  drass  boots,  with  coloured  tops  to  thsm,  which  they 
discovered  in  the  dresBing-room.  Certainly,  as  they  remarked, 
Chanter  could  have  no  possible  use  for  ao  many  dress  boots 
Bt  once,  and  it  waa  a  pity  the  beer  should  be  waated  ;  but  on 
the  whole,  perhaps,  the  materials  were  never  meant  for  com- 
bination, and  had  better  have  been  kept  aparL  Othera  had 
gone  away  to  breaV  into  the  kitchen,  headed  by  one  who 
had  just  come  into  college  and  vowed  ho  would  have  some 
supper ;  and  others,  to  screw  up  an  unpopular  tutor,  or  to 
break  into  the  rooms  of  some  inoffensive  freshman.  The 
remainder  mustered  on  the  grass  in  the  quadrangle,  and 
began  playing  leap-frog  and  larking  one  another.  Amongst 
these  last  was  oar  hero,  who  had  been  at  lllake's  wine  and 
one  of  the  quieter  supper  parties ;  and,  though  not  so  far 
gone  as  most  of  bis  companions,  waa  by  no  means  in  a  stnt« 
in  which  he  would  have  cared  to  meet  tlio  Dean.  He  lent  ■ 
his  hearty  aid  accordin|;ly  to  swell  the  noise  and  tumult, 
which  was  becoming  something  out  of  the  way  even  for 
St.   Ambrose's.     Aa   the  leap-frog  was  flagging,   Uryadale 
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n  taid  bursar,  and  tha 
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■e  quite  naeJ  to  distant 


sudilenlj  appeared  earrying  aome  silver  plates  which  wore 
tiscd  on  Boienin  ovcoainna  in  the  couimnn  roonj,  mid  allowed 
to  bo  issued  on  spncial  application  for  gontlanien-coniiiioneia' 
parlies.     A  niah  wns  made  toivaisJs  Iiini. 

"  HuUoa,  hero's  Drysdala  with  lota  of  Bwag,"  flhouted  one, 
"  "Wliat  are  you  go'iS  ^  ^°  ^"th  '* ' "  '^"'^  auotlior.  Drj-a- 
dale  paused  a  moment  with  the  poc\diar!y  sapient  look  of  a 
ti|isy  man  who  has  suddenly  lost  the  thread  of  lua  idoas,  and 
then  suddenly  hroke  out  with — 

"  llaa^  it !  I  forget     But  let's  play  at  quoits  with  them," 

The  proposal  was  received  tvith  applause,  and  the  gatna 
began,  hut  Drysdale  soon  left  it.  Ho  had  evidently  somo 
notion  in  his  head  which  tvould  not  suffer  him  to  turn  to 
anything  else  till  he  hod  carried  it  out.  He  went  off  accord- 
ingly to  Chanter's  rooms,  while  the  quoits  went  on  in  tlie 
tont  qiiadnmi;le. 

About  this  time,  however,  the  Deo 
tutors  who  lived  in  college,  began  to  h 
thing  unusual  was  going  on.  Tliey  wei 
choruses,  and  great  noises  in  the  men 
amount  of  shouting  and  skylarVini;  in  the  quadrangle,  and 
woTO  long-anfferiug  men,  not  given  t«  interfering ;  but  there 
must  be  an  end  to  all  endurance,  and  the  state  of  things 
which  bad  orrived  could  no  longer  be  met  by  a  turn  in  bed 
and  a  growl  at  the  uproara  and  follies  of  undergmd  nates. 

Presently  some  of  the  rioters  on  the  grass  omght  sight  of 
a  figure  gliding  along  the  side  of  the  quadranglu  towania  the 
Iteati's  sUiircase.  A  shout  arose  that  the  enemy  was  up,  but 
little  heed  was  p.aid  to  it  by  the  groator  number,  Tlien 
another  llgure  passed  from  the  Dean's  staircase  to  the  porter's 
lodge.  Thtae  of  the  men  who  had  any  sense  left  saw  that 
it  was  time  to  quit,  and,  after  warning  the  re^t,  went  off 
towards  their  roiinis.  Tom  on  his  way  to  his  etaircaao  caught 
sight  of  a  ligure  seated  in  a  rcniote  corner  of  the  inner  quad- 
rangle, and  made  for  it,  impelled  by  natural  curiosity.  He 
found  Drysdule  scotod  on  the  ground  with  several  ailrer 
tankards  by  his  side,  employed  to  the  best  of  hia  powers 
in  digging  a  hole  with  one  of  the  college  carving-knives. 

"  Halloa,  Drysdale  I  what  are  you  up  to  1 "  he  shouted, 
laying  hitv.hjgnd  «n  his  shoulder.  ' 

"  Pfwdflntg  -  fo»  poalitcrity,"  replied  Drysdale,  gravely, 
•rittiout  Igokiiigjipi ' 

"What  thodeuco.do  you  nieonl     Don't  be  such  an  ass.'  ' 
The  Dcan.'Vi^l  be  oitl/jn  a  minute.    Get  up  aud  coma  along." 

J't,  teH  ppn,  oUj  fcliow,"  said  Dryadale,  somuwhiit  innr- 
tify]ai«ly,,liffil  dii^visK  h^  linife  into  the  ground  again,  "  the 
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B  Roing  to  spout  the  college  plata  So  I  am  burjing 
Aeso  artiylea  for  poahterity — " 

"  Hang  posterity ,"  said  Tom  j  "  come  along  directly,  or 
yoa'U  bo  caught  and  rusticatotL" 

"  Go  to  bed.  Brown — you're  dmnlc.  Brown,"  repUod  iJrys- 
dale,  continuing  his  work,  and  striking  the  carving-knife 
into  the  ground  bo  close  to  his  own  thigh  tbat  it  made  Tom 
Bhiiddcr. 

"  Hero  they  are  then,"  he  cried  the  next  moment,  eeiaiig 
Dryadale  hy  the  arm,  as  a  rush  of  njen  came  through  the 
pntisage  into  the  hock  qiindmngle,  shouting  and  tumbling 
along,  and  making  in  small  groups  for  the  diiferent  stair- 
cases. The  Dean  and  two  of  the  tutors  followed,  and  the 
jwrter  bearing  a  lantern.  There  was  no  time  to  he  lost ;  ao 
Tom,  after  one  more  atniggle  to  pull  Drysdale  up  and  hurry 
him  oS,  gave  it  np,  and  leaving  hini  to  his  fate,  ran  across  to 
his  own  staircasa 

For  the  next  half-hour  the  Dean  and  his  party  patrolled 
the  college,  and  succeeded  at  lost  in  restoring  order,  though 
not  without  some  undignilicd  and  disagreoabla  passagna.  The 
lights  on  the  staircases,  which  generally  burnt  all  night,  were 
of  coui'se  put  out  as  they  approached.  On  the  fir^t  staircoee 
which  tlioy  stormed,  the  porter's  lantern  was  knocked  out  of 
his  hand  by  an  unseen  adversary,  and  the  light  put  out  on 
the  bottom  stairs.  On  the  first  landing  the  bursar  trod  on 
a  smitU  terrier  belonging  to  a  fast  freshman,  and  the  dog 
naturally  thereupon  bit  the  bursiir's  leg ;  while  his  master 
and  other  m/anCi  perdus,  taking  advantage  of  the  diversion, 
rushed  down  the  dark  stairs,  past  the  party  of  order,  and 
into  the  quadrangle,  where  they  scattered  auddst  a  shout  of 
laughter.  While  the  porter  was  gone  for  a  light,  the  Dean 
and  his  party  raaldy  ventured  on  a  second  ascent.  Here  an 
unexpected  catastrophe  awaited  thorn.  On  the  top  landing 
lived  one  of  the  steadiest  men  in  college,  whose  door  had 
boea  tried  shortly  before.  He  had  been  roused  out  of  Ida 
first  sleep,  and,  vowing  vengeance  on  the  next  comers,  stood 
behind  hts  oak,  holding  his  broivn  George,  or  huge  earthen- 
ware receptacle,  half  full  of  dirty  water,  in  which  his  bed- 
^  maker  had  been  washing  up  hia  tea-things.  Hearing  stealthy 
steps  and  whisperings  on  the  stairs  below,  ho  sudilMily  thre^r 
open  his  oak,  discharging  the  whole  .contentoiif-tis-^Joivn 
George  on  the  approaching  authoritieti,  ttlttl'  a  'Shout  'oi, 
"Take  that  for  your  skulking."  .     '     - 

The  exaspenitcd  Dean  and  tutors  rushtiig  on,  sdfed  their 
astonished  aud  innocent  assailant,  and  alter  reneivtiig  ex- 
pbiuttions,  and  the  oiler  of  clean  t6iKla,  hotniS^  off  agUQ  -j 
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after  tho  roal  enemy.  And  now  the  porter  appearcil  again 
with  a  light,  anil,  ciintinuing  tlieir  rounds,  they  apprehended 
and  disarmed  Dryadule,  coUected  the  collogo  plate,  aiaiked 
dotVD  others  of  the  rioteis,  visited  Chant^it's  rooms,  held  a 
parley  with  the  one  of  their  nmuher  who  was  screwed  up  in 
liis  rooms,  and  discovered  that  the  bars  had  been  wrenehed 
out  of  tlie  kitchen  windovf.  After  which  they  retired  to 
sleep  on  their  indignation,  and  quiet  settled  down  af^a  on 
the  ancient  and  venerable  college. 

The  next  morning  at  chape!  many  of  the  revellers  met ;  in 
fact,  there  was  a,  fuller  attendance  than  usual,  for  eveiy  one 
felt  that  Bomcthing  serious  must  be  impending.  After  such 
a  night  the  dons  iniiRt  make  a  sUud,  or  give  up  altogethsr. 
The  most  reckless  only  of  the  fast  set  were  absent.  St.  Cloud 
was  there,  dressed  even  more  precisely  th.in  usual,  and  looking 
as  if  ho  were  in  the  habit  of  going  to  bed  at  ten,  and  had 
never  heard  of  milk  punch.  Tom  turned  out  not  much  the 
worse  himself,  hut  in  his  heart  feeling  not  a  little  ashamed  of 
the  whole  business  ;  of  the  party,  the  men,  hut,  above  all,  of 
himself.  He  thrust  the  shame  hack,  however,  as  well  as  he 
could,  and  put  a  cool  face  on  it  Probably  moat  of  the  men 
were  in  much  the  same  state  of  mind.  Even  in  St.  Ambrose'^ 
reckless  and  vicious  as  the  college  had  become,  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  ondcrgraduates  would  gladly  have  seen  & 
change  in  the  direction  of  order  and  decency,  and  were  sick 
of  the  wretched  licence  of  doing  right  in  their  own  eyes,  and 
wrong  in  every  other  person's. 

Ab  the  men  trooped  out  of  chapel,  they  formed  in  comers 
of  the  quadrangle,  except  the  reading  set,  who  went  off 
quietly  to  their  rooms.  There  was  a  pause  of  a  minut«  or 
two.  Neither  principal,  dean,  tutor,  nor  fellow  followed  as 
on  ordinary  occasions,  "  They're  hatching  something  in  the 
outer  chapel,"  said  one. 

"  It'll  be  a  coarse  time  for  Chanter,  I  take  it,"  said  another. 

"Was  your  name  sent  to  the  buttery  for  1  is  supper  1  " 

"No,  I  took  d — d  good  care  of  that,"  said  St,  Cloud,  who 
was  addressed. 

"  Dryedale  was  caught,  wasn't  he  I " 

"So  I  hear,  and  nearly  frightened  the  Dean  and  the  portei 
out  of  their  wits  by  staggering  after  them  with  a  carviiic- 
taiife." 

"  He'll  be  sacked,  of  course." 

"  Much  he'U  care  for  that." 

"  Here  they  come,  then  ;  by  Jove,  how  black  they  look!" 

The  authorities  now  came  out  of  the  antechapel  door,  and 
tralked  slowly  across  towards  the  Friucif  bI'h  house  in  s.  body. 
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^R  tluB  moment,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it.  Jack  trotted 
into  the  front  quadrangle,  dragging  after  him  the  hght  ateel 
chain  with  which  he  wa?  usuiUly  fastened  up  in  Dryadala'a 
acout's  room  at  night.  He  came  innocently  towards  one  and 
another  of  the  gi'oupa,  and  retired  from  each  much  astonished 
at  the  low  growl  with  which  his  acquaintance  was  repudiated 
on  all  Bides. 

"  Porter,  whoao  dog  is  that  1 "  said  the  Dean,  catching 
flight  of  him. 

"  Mr.  Drysdale'a   dog,  air,   I  think,   sir,"  answered  Uie 

"Probably  the  animal  who  bit  me  last  night,"  said  th« 
bursar.  His  knowledge  of  dogs  was  email ;  if  Jack  had 
fastened  on  him  he  would  probably  have  been  in  bed  from 
the  elTecta. 

"Turn  the  dog  out  of  college,"  said  the  Dean. 

"Please,  sir,  he'a  a  vetj  savage  dog,  sir,"  said  the  porter, 
whose  respect  for  Jack  was  unbounded. 

"Turn  him  out  immediately,"  replied  the  Dean. 

The  wretched  porter,  arming  himself  with  a  hroom,  ap- 
proached Jack,  and  after  some  coaxing  managed  to  catch  hold 
of  the  end  of  his  chain,  and  began  to  lead  him  towards  the 
gates,  carefally  holding  out  the  broom  towards  Jack's  nose 
with  his  other  hand,  to  protect  himself.  Jack  at  first  hauled 
away  at  his  chain,  and  then  began  circling  round  the  porter 
at  the  full  extent  of  it,  evidently  meditating  an  attack.  Not- 
withstanding the  seriousness  of  the  situation  the  ludicrous 
alarm  of  the  porter  set  the  men  laughing, 

"  Come  along,  or  Jack  will  be  pinning  the  wretched 
Copas,"  said  Jervis ;  and  he  and  Tom  stepped  up  to  tha 
terrified  tittle  man,  and,  releasing  him,  led  Jack,  who  knew, 
them  both  well,  out  of  college, 

"Were  you  at  that  supper  party  J"  said  Jervis,  as  they 
deposited  Jack  with  an  ostler,  who  was  lounging  outside  the 
gates,  to  be  taken  to  Drysdale's  stables. 

"  No,"  said  Tom. 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  it;  there  will  be  a  pretty  clean  sweep 
after  last  night's  doings." 

"  But  I  was  in  the  quadrangle  when  they  came  out" 

"  Not  caught,  eh  1 "  said  Jervis. 

"No,  luckily,  I  got  to  my  own  rooms  at  once." 

"  Were  any  of  the  crew  caught ) " 

"Not  that  I  know  of" 

"Well,  wo  shall  hoar  enough  of  it  before  lecture-time." 

Jervis  was  right  There  was  a  meeting  in  the  common 
loom  directly  after  breakfast      Drysdale,  antici^Un^  ^a 
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fate,  took  his  uamo  off  before  they  sent  for  Mm. 
end  three  or  four  olhera  were  niBticatod  for  a  year,  and 
Blake  wus  ordered  to  go  down  at  once.  Re  was  a  acholar, 
and  what  waa  to  he  done  in  hia  cose  would  be  eettled  at  the 
meeting  at  the  end  of  term. 

For  twenty-four  hours  it  was  Bupposed  that  St.  Clond  had 
escaped  altogether ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  waa 
summoned  before  a  meeting  in  the  common  room.  The 
tutor  whose  door  had  been  bo  effectually  screwed  up  that  he 
had  been  obliged  to  get  out  of  hia  window  by  a  ladder  to 
attend  morning  chapel,  proved  wboUy  unable  to  appre[:iBt« 
the  joke,  and  aet  himself  to  work  to  diaeover  the  per]Jetrator8 
of  it.  The  door  was  fastened  with  long  gimleta,  which  had 
been  acrewed  firmly  in,  and  when  driven  well  home,  their 
heads  knocked  off.  The  tutor  collected  the  shafts  of  the 
gimlets  from  the  carpenter,  who  came  to  effect  an  entry  for 
him  ;  and,  after  careful  examination,  discovered  the  trade 
mark.  So,  putting  them  in  hia  pockut,  he  walked  off  into  iha 
town,  and  soon  came  back  with  thti  information  he  required, 
which  resulted  in  the  nisticatiou  of  St  Clond,  an  event 
which  was  borne  by  tho  college  with  the  greatest  equanimity. 

Shortly  afterw&isls  Tom  attended  iit  the  schools'  quad 
rangle  again,  to  he  preaont  at  the  posting  of  the  class  list. 
This  time  there  were  plenty  of  anxious  faces;  the  quadrangle 
was  full  of  them.  He  felt  almost  as  nervous  himself  as  if 
he  were  waiting  for  the  third  gun.  He  thrust  himself 
forward,  and  waa  amongst  the  lirst  who  caught  sight  of  the 
document.  One  look  was  enough  for  him,  and  the  next 
moment  he  was  off  at  full  speed  to  St.  Ambrose,  and,  rushing 
headlong  into  Hardy's  rooms,  seized  him  by  the  hand,  and 
shook  it  vehemently. 

"  It's  all  right,  old  fellow,"  he  cried,  aa  soon  as  be  could 
catch  his  bi'eath ;  "it's  all  right.  Four  firsts;  you're  one  of 
them  :  well  done  I" 

"  And  Grey,  where'a  he  ;  is  he  all  right ) " 

"  Bleas  me,  I  forgot  to  look,"  said  Tom ;  "  I  only  read  the 
(irsts,  and  then  came  off  aa  hard  as  I  could." 

"Then  he  is  not  a  first," 

"No;  I'm  sure  of  that." 

"  I  must  go  and  see  him  ;  lie  doaorvod  it  far  more  than  L" 

"  No,  by  Jove,  old  boy,"-  said  Tom,  seizing  him  ^ain  by 
the  hand,  "  that  he  didn't  ;  nor  any  man  that  ever  went  into 
the  schools." 

"Thank  yon.  Brown,"  said  Hardy,  returning  his  warm 
^p,  "  You  do  one  good.  Now  to  see  poor  Grey,  and  to 
j^iB  10  my  deal  old  faiUcr  before  liulL     Fancy  hJin  opeainf., 
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HI  letter  at  breakfast  the  day  after  to-morrow  I  I  ouly  hope 
it  won't  hurt  him." 

"Never  foar.  I  don't  believe  in  people  dying  of  joy,  and 
anything  short  of  sudJen  death  he  won't  mind  at  tho  price." 

Hardy  hurried  off,  and  Tom  went  to  his  own  rooms,  and 
smoked  a  cigar  to  allay  his  excitement,  and  thought  about 
his  friend,  and  all  they  hsd  felt  together,  and  laaghed  and 
monnied  qver  in  the  short  months  of  their  friendship.  A 
plensant  dreamy  half-hour  he  spent  thua,  till  the  hail  bell 
roused  htm,  and  he  made  his  toilette  and  went  to  hie  dinner. 

It  was  with  very  mixed  feelings  that  Hardy  walked  by 
the  servitors'  table  and  took  his  seat  with  the  bachelors,  an 
equal  at  last  amongst  equals.  No  man  who  is  woi-th  liis  salt 
can  lease  a  jilaee  whore  he  has  gone  through  hard  and 
searching  discipline,  and  been  tried  in  the  very  depths  of  his 
heart,  without  regret,  however  much  lie  may  have  winced 
nndor  the  discipliue.  It  is  no  light  thing  to  fold  np  and 
lay  by  for  ever  a  portion  of  one's  life,  even  when  it  can  be 
laid  by  with  honour  and  in  thankfulness. 

But  it  was  with  no  mixed  feelings,  but  with  a  sense  of 
entire  triumph  and  joy,  that  Tom  watched  his  friend  taking 
his  now  place,  and  the  dons  one  after  another  coming  up  and 
congratnlnting  him,  and  treating  him  as  the  man  who  had 
honour  to  thom  and  hb  college. 
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CHAPTER     XXV. 

COMUBUOItATION. 


Thb  end  of  the  academic  year  was  now  at  hand,  and  Oxford 
was  beginning  to  put  on  her  gayest  clothing.  The  college 
gardeners  were  in  a  state  of  unusual  activity,  and  the  lawns 
and  flower-beds,  which  form  such  exquisit*  settings  to  many 
of  the  venerable  grey,  gabled  buildings,  were  as  neat  and  oa 
bright  as  hands  could  make  them.  Cooks,  butlers,  and  tlieir 
ftasistonts  were  bestirring  themselves  in  kitchen  and  buttery, 
under  the  direction  of  bursars  jealous  of  the  fame  of  their 
houses,  in  the  preparation  of  the  abundant  and  solid  fare 
with  which  Oxford  is  wont  to  entertain  all  comers.  Every- 
thing the  host  of  ita  kind,  no  stint  hut  no  nonsense,  seems  to 
be  the  wise  rule  which  the  TJniversily  hands  doivn  and  lives 
np  to  in  these  mattera.  However  we  may  differ  as  to  her 
d^enemcy  in  other  deportments,  all  who  have  ever  visited 
her  will  admit  tliut  in  this  of  hospitality  she  is  still  a  great 
natioDal  teacher,  acknowledging  and  preaching  by  examp.'a 
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tho  &ct,  tliat  eating  and  drinking  are  important  jiarta  of 
man's  life,  which  ate  to  ba  allowed  their  due  prominence, 
and  not  thrnat  into  a  comer,  but  are  to  be  done  aoberly  and 
thanlcinlly,  in  the  eight  of  God  and  man.  The  coaches  were 
bringing  in  heavy  loads  of  visitors ;  carriages  of  all  kinds 
■were  coming  in  from  the  neighbouring  countiea;  and  lodginge 
in  the  High-Btreot  were  going  up  to  fabulous  prioea. 

In  one  of  these  High-street  lodgings,  on  the  evening  of 
the  Saturday  before  Commemoiation,  Misa  Winter  and  her 
cousin  are  sitting.  They  have  been  in  Oxford  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  liaviug  posted  np  from  Engleboum  ; 
but  tbey  have  only  just  coma  in,  for  the  yonnger  lady  ia  atill 
in  her  bonnet^  and  Miss  Winter's  lies  on  the  table.  The 
windows  are  wide  open,  and  Miaa  Winter  is  sitting  at  one  of 
them  ;  while  her  couBin  is  busied  in  examining  the  furniture 
&nd  decorations  of  their  temporary  home,  now  commenting 
npon  those,  now  pouring  out  praises  of  Oxford. 

"  Isn't  it  too  charming  1     I  never  dreamt  that  any  town 
eoiild  be  so  beautiful.    Don't  you  feel  wild  about  it,  Katie  ( " 
"  It  is  the  queen  of  towns,  dear.      But  I  know  it  well,  you 
see,  so  that  I  can't  be  quite  so  enthusiastic  as  you." 

"  Oh,  thoBB  dear  gardens  !  what  was  the  name  of  those 
ones  with  the  tarp^ts  up,  where  they  were  shootingt  Don't 
jBU  remember  I " 

"  New  College  Gardens,  on  the  old  city  wall,  you  moan  1 " 

"  No,  no.    They  were  vety  nice  and  sentimental.     I  should 

like  to  go  and  sit  and  read  poetry  there.     But  I  mean  the 

big  ones,  tbe  gorgeous,  princely  ones,  with  wicked  old  Bishop 

laud's  galleiy  looking  into  them." 

"  Oh  I  St.  John's,  of  couree." 

"  Yea,  8L  John's.     Why  do  you  hate  Land  8o,  Katie  I " 
"  I  don't  hate  him,  dear.     He  was  a  Berkshire  man,  you   ■ 
know.     But  I  think  he  did  a  great  deal  of  harm  to  the 
Church." 

"  How  did  you  think  my  new  silk  looked  in  the  gardeiut  1 
How  lucky  I  brought  it,  wasn't  itJ  I  shouldn't  have  likrd  to 
have  been  in  nothing  but  mualina.  They  don't  suit  here  ; 
you  want  something  richer  amongst  the  old  buildings,  and  on 
the  beautiful  velvety  turf  of  the  gardens.  How  do  you  think 
I  looked ! " 

"  Tou  looked  like  a  qaeen,  dear;  or  a  lady-in-wuting  at 

"  Yes,  a  lady-in-waiting  on  Henrietta  Maria.  Didn't  you 
bear  one  of  the  gentlemen  say  that  she  was  lodged  in  Si 
John's  when  Charles  marched  to  relieve  Gloucester  t  Alil 
Mn't  you  fancy  her  sweeping  about  the  gardens,  with  1 
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liee  following  her,  and  Bishop  Laud  walking  jnst 
behind  her,  and  talking  in  a  low  voice  about — let  me  see — 
Bomething  vary  important  1 " 

"  Oh,  Mary,  where  haa  jour  history  gone  )  He  was  Arch- 
bishop, and  was  safely  locked  up  in  the  Tower." 

"  "Well,  perhaps  he  wae ;  then  he  couldn't  bo  with  her,  of 
coarse.  How  stupid  of  you  to  remamber,  Katie.  Why  can't 
you  make  up  your  mind  to  enjoy  yonraelf  when  you  come  out 
for  fl  holiday?" 

"  I  shouldn't  enjoy  myself  any  the  more  for  foigettiiig 
dates,"  said  Eatie,  laughing. 

"Oh,  you  would  though ;  only  try.  But  let  me  see,  it  can't 
06  Laud.  Then  it  shall  bo  that  cruel  drinking  old  man,  with 
the  wooden  leg  made  of  gold,  who  was  governor  of  Oxford 
when  the  king  was. away.  He  must  bo  hobbling  along  after 
tha  queen  in  a  buff  coat  and  breast-plate,  holding  his  hat  with 
a  long  droo;iing  white  feather  in  his  band." 

"  But  you  wouldn't  like  it  at  all,  Mary ;  it  would  he  too 
serious  for  you.  The  poor  queen  would  be  too  anxious  for 
gossip,  and  you  ladiea-in-waiting  would  be  obhged  to  walk 
after  her  without  saying  a  word." 

"Tes,  that  would  be  stupid.  But  then  she  would  have  to 
go  away  with  the  old  governor  to  write  despatchea ;  and  some 
of  the  young  officers  with  long  hair  and  beautiful  lace  sleoveSj 
and  large  boots,  whom  the  king  hud  left  behind,  wounded, 
might  come  and  walk  perhaps,  or  sit  in  the  sun  in  the  quiet 
gardens." 

Mary  looked  over  her  shoulder  with  the  morriest  twinkle 
in  her  eye,  to  see  how  her  steady  cousin  would  take  this  last 
picture.  "The  college  authorities  would  never  allow  tliat," 
she  said  quietly,  still  looking  out  of  window;  "if  you  wanted 
beauB,  you  must  have  had  them  in  black  gowns." 

"  They  would  have  been  jealous  of  the  soldiers,  yon  think  1 
Well,  I  don't  mind  ;  the  black  gowns  are  very  pleasant,  only 
B  little  eiiS.     But  how  do  you  think  my  bonnet  looked )  " 

"  Charmingly.  But  when  are  you  going  to  have  dono 
looking  in  tha  glass  7  You  don't  care  for  the  buildings,  I 
believe^  a  bit.  Come  and  look  at  St.  Mary'a  ;  there  is  such 
ft  lovely  light  on  the  steeple  !  " 

"  I'll  come  directly,  but  I  must  get  these  flowers  right. 
Pm  sure  there  ore  too  many  in  this  trimming." 

Mary  was  trying  her  now  bonnet  on  over  and  ovsr  again 
be:bre  the  mantel-glass,  and  pulling  out  and  changing  the 
places  of  the  biush-rose  buds  with  which  it  was  trimmed. 
Just  then  a  noise  of  wheels,  accompanied  by  a  merry  tune 
aa  a  floraopeun,  come  in  from  the  stceek 
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*'  Wliat'a  that,  Eatie  I "  ahe  cnod,  stopping  lier  work  foi 

a  moment 

"  A  coach  coming  up  from  Magdalen  Bridgq.  I  think  it 
is  a  cricketing  party  cociicg  home." 

"  Oh,  let  ma  see,"  and  aha  tripped  octobs  to  the  window, 
bonnet  in  hand,  and  stood  beside  her  cousin.  And,  then, 
sure  enough,  a  coach  covered  with  cricketers  retumttig  from 
B  match,  drove  past  the  window.  The  young  ladies  looked 
out  at  first  with  great  curiosity ;  but,  suddenly  fiudh^  them- 
selves the  nark  for  a  whole  coach-load  of  mule  eyes,  shnitik 
hatk  a  little  before  the  cricketers  had  passed  on  towardfl  the 
"  Mitie."  A^  the  coach  passed  out  of  sight,  Maiy  gave  a 
pretty  toss  of  her  head,  and  said. — 

"  Well,  they  don't  want  for  assurance,  at  any  rate.  I 
think  they  needn't  have  stared  so." 

"It  was  oar  fault,"  said  Katie  j  "we  shouldn't  have  been 
at  the  window.  Besides,  you  know  you  are  to  ho  a  lady-in- 
waiting  on  Henrietta  Maria  up  here,  and  of  course  you  must 
get  used  to  being  stared  at" 

"Oh  yee,  tut  that  was  to  be  by  ynung  gentlemen  wounded 
in  the  wars,  in  lace  rufBes,  as  one  sees  them  in  pictures. 
That's  a  very  diflereut  thing  from  young  gentlemen  in  flan- 
nel trousers  and  straw  hats,  driving  up  the  High  Street  on 
coaches.  I  declare  one  of  them  had  the  impudence  to  bow 
as  if  he  knew  you." 

"  So  ha  does.     That  was  my  cousin." 

"  Your  eouain  I  Ah,  I  remember.  Then  he  must  be  my 
cousin  too." 

"  No,  not  at  all     He  is  no  relation  of  youra." 

"Well,  I  sha'n't  break  my  heart.  But  is  he  a  good 
partner?" 

"  I  should  say,  yes.  But  I  hardly  know.  We  used  to  be 
a  great  deal  together  as  children,  hut  papu  has  been  aueh  an 
invalid  lately." 

"  Ah,  1  wonder  how  incle  is  getting  on  at  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor'a.  Look,  it  ia  past  eight  hy  St  Mary's.  When  were 
we  to  go  1 " 

"  We  were  asked  for  nine." 

"Then  we  must  go  and  dress.  Will  it  be  very  slow  and 
Rtifi)  Katie)  I  wish  we  were  going  to  samethiug  not  quite 
BO  grand." 

"  You'll  flad  it  very  pleasant,  I  dare  say." 

"  There  won't  be  any  dancing,  though,  I  know ;  wiU 
there)" 

"  No  ;  I  should  think  certainly  not" 

"  Sear  me  I  I  hope  there  will  be  aome  young  men  then 
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-I  ehall  be  so  shy,  1  know,  if  there  are  nothing  bnt  wise 
peopla  How  do  you  talk  to  a  Eegiua  Professor,  Katie  I  It 
must  be  awi'ul." 

"  He  wilt  probably  be  at  least  as  uncomfortablo  as  yon, 
dear,"  aiid  lliaa  Winter,  laughing,  and  rising  from  the 
window ;  "  let  us  go  nnci  dress." 

"  Shall  t  wear  my  best  gown  T— What  shall  I  put  in  my 
Lairl" 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  the  maid-servant 
introduced  Mr.  Brown. 

It  was  the  SL  Ambroso  drag  which  had  passed  along 
ebortly  before,  bearing  the  eleven  home  from  a  triumphant 
match.  As  they  came  over  Magdalen  Bridge,  Dtysdale,  who 
had  returned  to  Oxford  aa  a  private  gentleman  after  his  late 
catastrophe,  which  he  had  managed  to  keep  a  secret  from 
his  guardian,  and  was  occupying  his  usual  place  on  thu  box, 
called  out — 

"  Now,  boys,  keep  your  eyes  open,  there  must  be  plenty  of 
lionesses  about ; "  and  thus  warned,  the  whole  load,  including 
the  cornopean  player,  were  on  the  look-out  for  lady  Tisitors, 
profanely  called  lionesses,  all  the  way  up  the  street.  They 
hod  been  gratified  by  the  sight  of  several  Valking  in  the 
High  Street  or  looking  out  of  the  windows,  before  they 
;ht  sight  of  Miss  Winter  and  her  coublq.  The  appear- 
>  of  these  young  ladies  created  a  sensation. 

[*  I  say,  look  !  up  there  in  that  first  floor. " 
By  George,  they're  something  like." 
The  sitter  for  choice." 

"So,  no,  tlie  stonding-up  one  ;  she  looks  so  sancy." 

"  Hullo,  Brown  I  do  you  know  them  ? " 

"  One  of  them  is  my  cousin,"  said  Tom,  who  had  jurt 
been  guilty  of  tlie  salutation  which,  as  we  saw,  excited  the 
indignation  of  the  ymnger  lady. 

"  What  luck ! — You'll  ask  me  to  meet  them — when  shall 
it  be  t     To-morrow  at  breakfast,  I  vote." 

"  I  say,  you'll  introduce  me  before  the  ball  on  Monday  ? 
promise  now,"  said  another. 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  shall  see  anything  of  them,"  said 
Tom ;  "  I  shall  just  leave  a  pastebiard,  but  I'm  Dot  in  the 
humour  to  be  dancing  about  lionizing." 

A  etorm  of  indignation  arose  at  this  speech :  the  notion 
tiiat  any  of  the  fraternity  who  had  any  hold  on  lioness^ 
particularly  if  they  were  pretty,  should  not  use  it  to  the 
ulmijst  for  the  benefit  of  the  rest,  and  the  glory  and  honour 
of  the  college,  was  revolting  to  the  undergraduate  mind.  So 
the  whole  body  escorted  Tom  to  the  door  of  the  kid^^n^ 
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ImprosMDg  upon  him  the  nec«flaity  of  engaging  hoth  hi* 
lioneaaes  for  every  hour  of  every  day  in  St.  Arahroae's,  and 
left  him  not  till  they  had  heard  liim  ask  for  the  young  ladies, 
and  seen  him  fairly  on  his  way  upstaira.  They  need  not 
have  taken  ho  much  trouhle,  for  in  his  Eecret  soul  he  was  no 
little  pleased  at  the  appearance  of  creditable  ladiea,  more  or 
leas  IjulongiDg  to  hiin,  and  would  have  found  hie  way  to  see 
them  quickly  and  surely  enough  witliout  any  urging.  More- 
over, he  hiid  been  really  fond  of  hia  couain,  yeaiB  before, 
when  they  had  been  boy  and  girl  together. 

So  they  greeted  one  another  very  cordially,  and  looked  one 
EsotheT  over  oa  they  shook  hands,  to  see  what  changes  time 
bad  made.  He  makes  his  changes  rapidly  enough  at  that 
age,  and  mostly  for  the  better,  as  the  two  cousins  thought. 
It  was  nearly  three  years  since  they  had  met,  and  then  ha 
was  a  fifth-form  boy  and  she  a  girl  in  the  school-room.  They 
were  both  conscious  of  a  strange  pleasure  in  iueeting  again, 
mixed  with  a  feeling  of  shyness  and  wonder  whether  they 
should  be  able  to  etep  back  into  their  old  relationa. 

Mary  looked  on  demurely,  really  watching  them,  but  osten- 
sibly engaged  on  the  rosebud  triraiaing.  Presently  Miss 
Winter  turned  to  her  and  said,  "  I  don't  think  you  two  ever 
mot  before  ;  I  must  introduce  you,  I  suppose ; — my  cousin 
Tom,  my  cousin  Mary." 

"  Thou  we  must  be  cousins  tflo,"  said  Tom,  holding  out  hiB 

"No,  Katie  says  not,"  she  answered. 

"  I  don't  meau  to  beheve  her,  then^'  said  Tom  ;  "but  what 
are  you  going  to  do  now,  to-night  1  Why  didn't  you  write 
and  tell  mo  you  were  coming  I  " 

"  We  have  been  so  shut  up  lately,  owing  to  papa's  bad 
health,  that  I  naliy  had  almost  forgotten  you  were  at  Oxford." 

"  By  the  bye,"  said  Tom,  "  where  ia  uncle  t " 

"  Oh,  he  ia  dining  at  the  Vice-Chancehor's,  who  is  an  old 
college  friend  of  hia.     We  have  only  been  up  here  three  or 
four  hours,  and  it  has  done  him  so  much  good.    I  am  so  glad 
we  spirited  him  up  to  coming." 
■  ''  You  haven't  made  any  engagements  yet,  I  hope  1 " 

"  Indeed  we  have  ;  I  can't  teU  how  many.  We  came  in 
time  for  luuchoon  in  BallioL  Mary  and  I  made  it  our  dinner, 
and  we  have  been  seeing  eights  ever  since,  and  have  been 
asked  to  go  to  I  don't  know  how  many  luncheons  and 
breakfasts." 

What,  with  a  tot  of  dons,  I  suppose  1 "  said  Tom,  8pit» 
feUy  i  "yott  won't  enjoy  Oxford,  than;  they'll  bora  you  to 
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"TTiere  now,  Katie;  that  is  just  wLat  I  waa  afraid  of," 

t'omad  in  Mary;  "yon  remembei  wo  dida't  hear  a  word  about 
lalJs  all  the  afternoon." 

"  You  haven't  got  your  tickets  for  the  balls,  then  J "  said 
Tom,  brightening  up. 

"  No,  how  shdl  we  get  them  t " 
"  Oh,  I  can  manage  that,  I've  no  doubt." 
"  Stop  ;  how  are  we  to  go  I     Fapa  will  never  take  us." 
"  You  needn't  think  obout  that ;  anybody  will  chaperone 
you.     Nobody  cares  about  that  sort  of  thing  at  Commemo- 
ration." 

"  Indeed  I  think  you  had  better  wait  till  I  have  talked  to 

"  Then  all  the  tickets  will  he  gone,"  said  Tom.  "  Toll 
must  go.  Why  shouldn't  I  chaperone  you  ?  I  know  several 
men  whose  sisters  are  going  with  them." 

"  No,  that  will  scarcely  do,  I'm  afraid.  But  really,  Mary, 
we  must  go  and  dress." 

"  Where  are  you  going,  then  1 "  aaid  Tom. 

"To  an  evening  party  at  the  Vice-Chancellor's;  we  are 
asked  for  nine  o'clock,  and  the  half-hour  has  struck." 

"  Hang  the  dons ;  how  unlucky  that  I  didn't  know  before  I 
Uave  you  any  flowers,  by  the  way  1 " 

"Not  one." 

"Then  I  will  try  to  get  you  some  by  the  time  you  are 
ready.     May  II" 

"  Oh  yea,  pray  do,"  said  Mary.  "  That's  capital,  Eatie,  isn't 
it  1  Now  I  shall  have  something  to  put  in  my  hair ;  I 
couldn't  think  what  I  was  to  wear." 

Tom  took  a  look  at  the  hair  in  question,  and  then  left 
them  and  hastened  out  to  scour  tlie  town  for  flowers,  as  if 
his  life  depended  on  buccgsb.  In  the  morning,  he  would 
prohahly  have  resented  as  insulting,  or  laughed  at  as  wildly 
improbable,  the  suggestion  that  be  would  be  so  employed 
before  night 

A  double  chair  waa  dmwn  up  opposite  the  door  when  he 
came  back,  and  the  ladies  were  coming  down  into  the  sitting- 

"  Oh  look,  Kutie  1    What  lovely  flowera  I    How  very  kind 

Tom  surrendered  aa  much  of  his  burden  as  that  young 
lady's  Kttle  round  white  hands  could  olasp,  to  her,  and 
deposited  the  rest  on  the  tabic. 

"Now,  Katie,  which  sliall  I  wear — this  beautifnl  white 
rose  all  by  itself,  or  a  nTcoth  of  those  pansies )     Here,  I 

:  I  can  make  them  up  in  a  minute."    &be  bunrad  -j 
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to  the  glass,  and   held  the  riuh  cream-whito  i 

hor  hair,  and  then  turning  on.  Tom,  added,  "  What  do  you 

think  1  ■' 

"  I  thought  fern  would  suit  your  bair  bettor  than  anything 
else,"  said  Tom  ;  "  and  bo  I  got  these  leaves,"  and  he  picked 
out  two  slender  fem-leavea. 

"  How  very  kind  of  you  1  Let  me  see,  how  do  you  raean  t 
Ah!  I  Eee ;  it  wiH  be  charmiag;"  and  ro  saying,  she  held 
the  leaves  one  in  each  hand  to  the  sides  of  her  head,  and 
then  lioated  about  the  room  for  needle  and  thread,  and  with 
a  few  nimble  stitches  fastened  toguther  the  simple  green 
crown,  which  her  cousin  put  on  for  her,  making  the  points 
meet  above  her  forehead.  Mary  was  wild  with  delijjbt  at 
the  efioct,  and  full  of  thanks  to  Tom  as  he  helped  them 
haatdy  to  tie  up  bouquets,  and  then,  amidst  much  laughing, 
they  squeezed  into  the  wheel  chair  together  (as  the  fashions 
of  that  day  allowed  two  young  ladies  to  do),  and  went  off  to 
their  party,  leaving  a  last  injunction  on  him  to  go  up  and 
put  the  rest  of  the  flowers  in  water,  and  to  call  directly  after 
breakfast  the  nest  day. 

He  obeyed  his  orders,  and  pensively  arranged  the  rest  id 
the  flowers  in  the  china  ornaments  on  the  mantel-piece,  and 
in  a  soup  plate  wliich  he  got  and  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
table,  and  then  epent  some  minutes  examining  a  pair  of 
gloves  and  other  small  articles  of  women's  gear  which  lay 
Bciittered  about  the  room.  The  gloves  particularly  attracted 
him,  and  he  flattened  them  out  and  laid  them  on  liia  own 
large  brown  hand,  and  smiled  at  the  contrast,  and  took  other 
unjuatifiable  liberties  with  them ;  after  which  he  returned  to 
college  and  endui'ed  much  banter  as  to  the  time  his  call  had 
lasted,  and  promised  to  engage  his  cousins,  as  he  called 
them,  to  grace  some  festivities  in  St.  Ambrose's  at  their  first 
spare  moment 

The  next  day,  being  Show  Sunday,  was  epent  by  the 
young  ladies  in  a  ferment  of  spiritual  and  other  dissiptitioo. 
They  attended  morning  service  at  eight  at  the  cathedral  j 
breakfasted  at  a  Merton  folIoVs,  from  whence  they  adjourned 
to  University  sermon.  Here  Mary,  after  two  or  three  utterly 
ijiefiectual  attempts  to  understand  what  the  pi-uaclier  was 
meaning,  soon  relapsed  into  an  examination  of  the  bonnela- 
present,  and  the  doctors  and  proctors  on  the  floor,  and  the 
undergraduates  in  the  gallery.  On  the  whole,  she  was,  per- 
haps, better  employed  than  her  cousin,  who  know  enough 
of  roligioua  party  strife  to  tbllow  the  preacher,  and  was  made 
very  nncomfortable  by  his  discourse,  which  consisted  of  on 
attack  upon  the  recent  publications  of  the  most  eminent  and 
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best  men  in  the  Univeraity.  Poor  Mies  Winter  came  away 
with  a  vague  impieaaion  of  the  ■wickedness  of  all  pereonB 
who  daro  to  travel  out  of  teaten  tracks,  and  that  the  luost 
unsafe  state  of  uiiiid  in  the  world  ia  that  which  inquires  and 
aspires,  aud  cannot  be  satisfied  nith  the  T<^uIation  draught 
of  spiritual  UoctoiB  in  high  places.  Being  naturally  of  a 
rererent  turn  of  mind,  she  tried  to  think  that  the  discourse 
had  done  her  good.  At  the  same  time  she  was  somewhat 
troubled  b;  the  thought  that  somehow  the  best  men  in  all 
times  of  which  she  had  read  seemed  to  her  to  be  juat  thoae 
whom  the  preacher  was  in  £tct  denouncing,  although  in 
words  he  had  pmised  them  as  the  great  lights  of  the  Church, 
The  words  which  she  had  heard  in  one  of  the  lessons  kept 
running  in  her  head,  "  Truly  ye  bear  witness  tliat  ye  do  allow 
the  deeds  of  your  fathers,  for  they  indeed  killed  them,  hut 
ye  build  their  sepulchres."  liut  she  had  little  leisure  to 
think  on  the  subject,  and,  as  her  father  praised  the  sermon 
as  a  noble  protest  against  the  feagfu!  tendencies  of  the  day  to 
Popery  and  Pantheism,  smothered  the  questionings  of  her 
own  heart  as  well  as  she  could,  and  went  off  to  luncheon  in 
a  common  room ;  after  which  her  father  retired  to  their 
lodgings,  and  she  and  her  consiu  were  escorted  to  afternoon  I 
service  at  Magdulen,  in  achieving  which  last  feat  they  had  to  | 
encounter  a  crush  only  to  be  equalled  by  that  at  the  pit 
entrance  to  the  opera  on  a  Jenny  Lind  night  But  what  will 
not  a  delicately  nurtured  British  lady  go  through  when  her 
mind  ia  bent  either  on  pleasure  or  duty  1 

Poor  Tom's  feelings  throughout  the  day  may  be  more 
easily  conceived  than  described.     He  had  caUed  according  to 
order,  and  waited  at  their  lodgings  after  broakfost.    Of  course 
they  did  not  arrive.      He  had  caught   a  distant  glimpse  o' 
them  in  St.  Mary's,  hut  had  not  been  able  to  approach.     H(>     i 
had  called  again  in  the  afternoon  unsucccas fully,  so   far  as     I 
Biijing  them  was  concomed ;  but  he  had  found  his  uncia  at     1 
home,  lying  upon  the  sofa.      At  first  he  was  mucli  dismayed 
by  this  rencontre,  but,  recovering  his  presence  of  mind  lio 
proceeded,   I   t«gret   to   say,   to   take   the   length  of  the  old 
gentleman's  foot,  by  entering  into  a  minute  and  sympathi/ing 
inquiiy  into  the  state  of  his  health.     Tom  had  no  fuith  what- 
ever in  Ilia  uncle's  ill-health,  and  believed — as  many  persona 
of  robust  constitution  are  too  apt  to  do  when  brought  tacu  to 
face  with   nervous  patients — Uiat    be  might  shake  off  tlie 
whole  of  his  maladies  at  any  time  by  a  resolute  effort,  so  that 
his  sympathy  was  all  a  sham,  though,  perhaps,  one   may 
pardon  it,  conaidoriiig  the  end  in  view,  which  was  that  of 
persuading  the  old  gentbman  to  entrust  the  yoimg  ladies  to    i 
tJ ■ 
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hia  nephew's  care  for  that  evening  in  the  Long  Walk ;  and 
generally  to  look  upon  hia  nephew,  Thomas  Brown,  as  hia 
natural  prop  nnd  supporter  in  the  Univetsity,  whose  one 
otgcct  in  life  just  now  would  be  to  take  troable  off  his  hands, 
and  who  was  of  that  rare  and  precocious  steadiness  of  character 
that  lie  might  be  as  safely  trusted  as  a  Spanish  duenna.  To 
a  very  considerable  extent  the  yictim  fell  into  the  toUs.  He 
had  many  old  friends  at  the  colleges,  and  was  very  fond  of 
good  dinners,  and  long  sittings  afterwards.  This  very  eTeaing 
he  was  going  to  dine  at  St.  John's,  and  had  been  much 
troubled  at  the  idua  of  having  to  leave  the  unrivalled  old 
port  of  that  learned  house  to  escort  his  daughter  and  nieee  to 
the  Long  Walk.  Still  he  was  too  easy  and  good-natured  not 
to  wish  that  they  might  get  there,  and  did  not  like  the  nation 
of  their  going  with  perfect  strangers.  Hero  was  a  com- 
promise. His  nephew  was  young,  bu*  still  he  was  a  near 
relation,  and  in  fact  it  gave  the  poor  old  man  a  plaauible 
excuse  tot  not  exerting  hniself  as  he  felt  he  ought  to  do, 
which  was  all  ho  ever  reqnii'ed  for  shifting  his  responaihilitiee 
and  duties  upon  other  shoulders. 

So  Tom  waited  quietly  till  the  young  ladies  came  home, 
which  they  did  just  before  hall-time.  Mr.  Winter  was 
getting  impatient.  As  soon  as  they  arrived  ho  started  for 
St.  John's,  after  advising  them  to  remain  at  homo  fur  the 
rest  of  the  evening,  as  they  looked  quite  tii'od  and  knocked 
up ;  but  if  they  were  resolved  to  go  to  the  Long  Walk,  his 
nephew  would  escort  them. 

"How  can  Uncle  Robert  say  we  look  so  tired V  said 
Mary,  consulting  the  glass  on  the  subject ;  "  I  feel  quite  ^esh. 
Of  course,  Katie,  you  mean  to  go  to  the  Long  Walk  t" 

"  I  hope  you  will  go,"  said  Tom ;  "  I  think  you  owe  me 
Bome  amends.  I  came  here  according  to  order  this  morning, 
and  yon  were  not  in,  and  I  have  been  trying  to  cutoh  yon 
ever  since." 

"  We  couldn't  help  it,"  said  Miss  Winter ;  "  indeed  we 
have  not  had  a  minute  to  oursolvoa  all  day.  I  was  very  aony 
to  think  that  we  should  have  brought  you  here  for  nothing 
this  morning." 

"  But  about  the.  Long  Walk,  Katie!" 

"  Well,  don't  you  think  wo  have  done  enough  for  to-day  I 
I  ahould  like  to  have  tea  and  sit  quietly  at  homo,  as  papa 


"  Do  you  feel  very  tired,  duarl"  said  filaiy,  seating  haraeU 
by  her  cousin  on  the  sofa,  and  taking  her  hand. 

"  Ko,  dear  j  I  only  want  a  little  quiet  and  a  onp  of 
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"  Tben  let  us  stay  here  quietlj  till  it  i«  time  lo  Dtart 
WliSD  ougLt  we  to  get  to  tLe  Long  Walk  1" 

"About  hutf-iiiwl  seven,"  said  Tom;  "you  shouldn't  be 
much  later  tluiii  that." 

"  Tliere  you  see,  Katie,  we  shall  have  two  hours'  perfect 
rest.  Y(iu  shall  lie  upon  the  sofa,  and  I  will  read  to  yoa,  and 
then  we  shall  go  on  all  fresU  again." 

Miss  Winter  emiled  and  said,  "  Very  well."  She  SOW 
that  her  couaiii  was  bent  on  going,  and  ahe  could  deny  hei 
nothing. 

"  May  I  send  you  in  anything  from  college  1"  said  Tom; 
"  you  ought  to  hare  Bomething  more  than  tea,  I'm  sure." 

"  Oh  no,  thank  you.    We  dined  in  the  middle  of  the  day." 

-*  Then  I  may  call  for  you  about  seven  o'clock,"  said  Tom, 
who  had  come  unwiUiugly  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had 
better  leave  them  for  the  present 

"  Yes,  and  mind  you  come  in  good  time ;  we  mean  to  see 
llie  whole  sight,  remember.     We  are  country  cousins." 

"  You  most  let  me  call  you  cousin  then,  Just  for  the  look 
of  the  thing." 

"  Certainly,  just  for  the  look  of  the  thing,  we  will  be 
consins  till  further  notice." 

"  Well,  you  and  Tom  seem  to  get  on  together,  Mary,"  saitf 
Miss  Winter,  aa  they  heard  the  front  door  close.  "  I'm 
learning  a  lesson  from  you,  though  1  doubt  whether  I  shall 
ever  be  able  to  put  It  in  practice.  What  a  blessing  it  must 
bo  not  to  be  shy  I" 

"  Are  you  shy,  theni"  said  Mary,  looking  at  her  cousin 
with  a  playful  loving  smile. 

"  Yes,  dreadfully.  It  is  positive  puin  to  me  to  walk  into 
a  room  where  thei*  are  people  I  do  not  know." 

"  But  I  feel  that  Ijxj.  I'm  sure,  now,  jou  were  much  les.") 
embarrassed  than  I  last  night  at  the  Vice  Chancellur's.  I 
quite  envied  you,  you  seemed  bo  much  at  your  ease." 

"  Did  H  I  would  have  given  anything  to  be  back  hero 
quietly.  But  it  is  not  the  same  thing  with  jou-  You  have 
no  real  shyness,  or  you  would  never  have  got  on  so  lust  wilh 
my  cousin." 

"  Oh  1  I  don't  fee!  at  all  shy  with  him,"  said  Mary, 
laughing.  "  How  lucky  it  ia  that  be  found  us  out  bo  soon. 
I  like  him  so  much.  There  ia  a  sort  of  way  about  him  aa  if 
he  couldn't  help  hiraselt  I  am  sura  one  could  turn  him 
round  one's  finger.     Don't  you  tliink  so  1 " 

"  I'm  Dot  so  sure  of  that.  But  he  always  was  Eoft-heart«d, 
poor  hoy.  But  he  isn't  a  boy  any  loagor.  You  must  take 
i,  Mary.     Sfaall  we  riug  for  tual" 
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CHAPTER  XX VT. 

I  LONQ  WALK   IN  CHItiarcHDItCB  HBADOWS. 


^^^H  **  Do  well  unto  thyself  and  men  will  speak  good  of  thea,"  is 
^^^H  B  maxim  HA  old  as  King  Cavid'a  time,  aitd  juat  as  true  now  as 
^^^H  it  was  then.  Hardy  had  found  it  so  since  Uia  pabUcation  of 
^^^H  the  class  list  Within  a  lew  days  of  that  event,  it  was  known 
^^^1  that  his  was  a  very  good  first.  His  college  Intor  had  made 
^^^^1  his  own  inquiries,  and  repeated  on  several  occasions  in  a  con- 
^^^1  (idontial  way  the  stateniont  that,  "  with  the  exception  of  a 
^^^f  want  of  potish  in  hia  Latin  and  Greek  verses,  which  we 
^^^  seldom  get  except  in  the  most  finished  puhlic-echool  men — 
Etonians  in  particular — there  has  been  no  better  examination 
in  the  schools  for  several  years."  The  worthy  tutor  went  on 
I  to  take  glory  to  the  college,  and  in  a  lower  degree  to  himself 

^^^H  He  called  attention,  in  mora  than  one  coniniDn  room,  to  the 
^^^h  fiict  that  Hardy  had  never  had  any  private  tuitiou,  but  had 
^^^H  attained  hia  intellectual  development  solely  in  the  cmriculum 
j^^^f  provided  by  St.  Ambrose's  College  for  the  training  of  the 
^^^^  youth  intrusted  to  her.  "  He  himself,  indeed,"  he  would 
add,  "  had  always  taken  much  interest  in  Hardy,  and  had, 
perhaps,  done  more  for  bim  than  would  be  possible  in  eveiy 
case,  but  only  with  direct  reference  to,  and  in  supplement  of 
the  college  course." 

The  Principal  had  taken  marked  and  somewhat  pompous 
notice  of  him,  and  had  graciously  intimated  his  wish,  or, 
perhaps  I  should  say,  his  will  (I'or  he  would  have  been  much 
astonished  to  be  told  that  a  wish  of  his  could  count  for  less 
than  a  royal  mandate  to  any  man  who  had  been  one  of  his 
servitors),  that  Hardy  shonld  stand  for  a  fellowship  wliicb 
bad  lately  &llen  vacant  A  few  weeks  before,  this  excessive 
aflability  and  condescension  of  the  great  man  would  have  . 
wounded  Hardy;  but,  somehow,  the  sudden  rush  of  sunshine 
and  prosperity,  though  it  had  not  thrown  him  off  his  balance, 
or  changed  his  estimate  of  men  and  things,  bad  pulled  a.  sort 
of  comfortable  sheath  over  hia  sensitiveness,  and  gave  him  a 
second  skin,  as  it  were,  from  which  the  Principal's  shafts 
bounded  off  innocuous,  instead  of  piercing  snd  rankling.  At 
first,  the  idea  of  standing  for  a  fellowship  at  St  Ambrose's 
was  not  pleasant  to  him.  He  felt  inclined  to  open  up  entirely 
new  ground  for  himself  and  stand  at  some  other  college, 
where  he  had  neither  acquaintance  nor  association.  But  on. 
second  thoughts,  he  resolved  to  stick  to  his  old  college,  moved 
thereto  partly  by  the  lamentations  of  Tom,  when  he  heard  of 
'  is  friend's  meditated  emigration,  but  chieflv  by  the  unwilling- 
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neaa  to  quit  a  hard  post  fnr  an  easier  one,  whicb.  beeets  natnree 
like  bis  to  tlieir  own  Uiecoiufort,  but,  ma;  one  bope,  to  tlie 
Bignal  benefit  oi  tbe  world  at  large.  Sucb  men  may  see  clearly 
enough  all  the  advantagea  of  a  move  of  tbis  kind — may  quit* 
appreciate  tba  ease  whicb  it  would  bring  tbem — may  be  im- 
patient with  tbemselves  for  not  making  it  at  once — but,  wben 
it  comes  to  the  actual  leaving  tbe  old  poet,  even  though  it  may 
be  a  march  out  with  all  tbe  honours  of  wax,  drums  beatinjj 
and  colours  flying,  as  it  would  have  been  in  Hardy's  cano, 
somehow  or  another,  nine  times  out  of  ton,  tbey  throw  up  the 
chance  at  the  last  moment,  if  not  earlier;  pick  up  their  old 
arms — growling  peihaps  at  tbe  pri(;e  they  are  paying  to  keep 
llieir  own  self-respect— and  shoulder  hack  into  tbe  press  to  ' 
face  their  old  work,  muttering,  "  We  are  asses ;  we  don't 
know  what's  good  for  ua  ;  but  we  must  see  tbis  job  through 
somehow,  come  what  may." 

So  Hardy  stayed  on  at  St.  Ambrose,  waiting  for  tbe  fellow- 
ship examination,  and  certainly,  I  am  free  to  confess,  nut  a 
little  enjoying  tbe  change  in  his  position  and  alfairs. 

He  bad  given  up  his  low  d^rk  back  rooms  to  the  new 
aervitor,  bis  successor,  to  whom  he  had  prcsantod  all  tbe 
rickety  fumituTB,  except  bis  two  Windsor  chairs  and  Oxford 
reading- table.  The  intrinsic  value  of  the  gift  was  not  great, 
certainly,  but  waa  of  imixirtance  to  the  poor  raw  boy  who  was 
taking  his  place ;  and  It  was  made  wiUi  the  delicacy  of  one 
who  knew  tiie  situation.  Hardy's  good  offices  did  not  stop 
her&  Having  tried  the  bed  liiraself  tor  upwards  of  three 
long  years,  he  knew  all  tbe  bard  places,  and  was  resolved 
while  be  stayed  up  tbat  they  should  never  chafe  another 
occupant  as  they  bad  him.  So  be  set  bimself  to  |)rovide 
stufting,  and  took  tbe  lad  about  with  him,  and  cast  a  skirt  of 
his  newly-acquired  mantle  of  respectability  over  him,  and  put 
him  in  the  way  of  making  bimself  as  comfortable  as  circum- 
stances would  allow  ;  never  diBgiiising  from  iiim  all  tbe  while 
that  the  bed  was  not  to  be  a  bed  of  roses.  In  which  pursuit, 
though  not  yet  a  fellow,  perhaps  he  was  qualifying  himself 
better  for  a  fellowship  than  he  could  have  done  by  any  amount 
of  cnuumiug  for  polish  Id  his  vorailication.  ^ot  that  the 
electors  of  St.  Ambrose  would  be  likely  to  bear  of  or  appreciate 
tliia  kind  of  training.  Polished  versification  would  no  doubt 
have  told  more  in  tbat  quarter.  But  we  who  are  behind  the 
scenes  may  disagree  with  them,  and  hold  that  he  who  is  thus 
acting  out  and  learning  to  understand  tbe  meaning  of  the 
word  "  fcUoiTfihip,"  is  the  man  for  otir  votes. 

So  Hardy  had  left  hia  rooms  and  gone  out  of  college,  into 
lodging  near  at  luind.     The  sword,  epaulettes,  and  picture  ofl 
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bis  father's  old  ship— his  tutelaiy  divinities,  as  Tom  called 
them — occupied  their  accustomed  place  in  his  new  loomsi 
except  that  there  was  a  looking-glass  over  the  mantel-piece 
here,  by  the  side  of  which  the  sword  hung,  instead  of  in  the 
centre,  as  it  bad  done  while  he  had  no  such  luxury.  His 
Windsor  chairs  occupied  each  side  of  the  pleasant  window  of 
his  sitting-room,  and  already  the  taste  for  luxuries  of  which 
he  had  so  often  accused  himself  to  Tom  began  to  peep  out  in 
the  shape  of  one  or  two  fine  engravings.  Altogether  Fortune 
was  smiling  on  Hardy,  and  he  was  making  the  most  of  her, 
like  a  wise  man,  having  brought  her  round  by  proving  that 
he  could  get  on  without  her„  and  was  not  going  out  of  his  way 
to  gain  her  smiles.  Several  men  came  at  once,  even  before 
he  had  taken  his  B.A.  degree,  to  read  with  him,  and  others 
applied  to  know  whether  he  would  take  a  reading  party  in  the 
long  vacation.  In  short,  all  things  went  well  with  Hardy, 
and  the  Oxford  world  recognised  the  fact,  and  tradesmen  and 
college  servants  became  obsequious,  and  began  to  bow  before 
him,  and  recognise  him  as  one  of  their  lords  and  masters. 

It  was  to  Hardy's  lodgings  that  Tom  repaired  straightway, 
when  he  left  his  cousin  by  blood,  and  cousin  by  courtesy,  at 
the  end  of  the  last  chapter.  For,  running  over  in  his  mind 
all  his  acquaintance,  he  at  once  fixed  upon  Hardy  as  the  man 
to  accompany  him  in  escorting  the  ladies  to  the  Long  Walk. 
Besides  being  his  own  most  intimate  friend,  Hardy  was  the  man 
whom  he  would  prefer  to  all  others  to  introduce  to  ladies  now. 
"  A  month  ago  it  might  have  been  different,"  Tom  thought; 
**  he  was  such  an  old  guy  in  his  dress.  ■  but  he  has  smartened 
up,  and  wears  as  good  a  coat  as  I  do,  and  looks  well  enough 
for  anybody,  though  he  never  will  be  much  of  a  dresser. 
Then  he  will  be  in  a  bachelor's  gown  too,  which  will  look 
respectable." 

"  Here  you  are ;  that's  all  right ;  Fm  so  glad  you're  in,"  he 
said  as  he  entered  the  room.  "  Now  I  want  you  to  come  to 
the  Long  Walk  with  me  to-night." 

"  Very  well — will  you  call  for  me  V 

"  Yes,  and  mind  you  come  in  your  best  get-up,  old  fellow: 
we  shall  have  two  of  the  prettiest  girls  who  are  up,  with  us." 

"  You  won't  want  me  then;  they  will  have  plenty  of  escort" 

"Not  a  bit  of  it  They  are  deserted  by  their  natural 
guardian,  my  old  uncle,  who  has  gone  out  to  dinner.  Oh, 
it's  all  right;  they  are  my  cousins,  more  like  sisters,  and  my 
uncle  knows  we  are  going.  In  fact  it  was  he  who  settled  that 
T  should  take  them." 

"  Yes,  but  you  see  I  don't  know  them." 

"  That  doesn't  matter.     I  can't  take  them  botb  myself — ^I 
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have  Bomefcody  ■Bith  me,  and  I'm  bo  glad  to  get  the 
diancB  of  introducing  you  to  Home  of  my  people.  You'll  tiiow 
tliem  all,  I  hope,  before  long." 

"  Of  couiBB  I  should  like  it  very  much,  if  you  ^re  sure  it's 
bll  riyht," 

Tom.  was  aa  perfectly  Hure  aa  usual,  and  so  the  matter  waa 
arranged.  Hardy  was  very  much  pleaaed  and  gratified  at  this 
proof  of  his  friend's  confidence;  and  I  am  not  poinj;  to  say 
that  he  did  not  ahave  t^in,  and  ptiy  most  nnwontnd  attention 
to  his  toilet  before  the  hour  fixed  for  Tom's  return.  The  lama 
of  Brown's  lionesBos  had  spread  through  St.  Ambrose's  already, 
and  Hardy  had  heard  of  them  aa  well  as  other  men.  Tliora 
waa  Bomething  so  unusual  to  him  in  being  selecied  on  such  an 
oecaaion,  when  the  sniarteel  men  in  the  college  were  wishing 
and  plotting  for  that  whinh  came  to  hira  unasked,  that  he  may 
be  pardoned  for  feeling  something  a  little  like  vanity,  whUo 
he  adjusted  the  coat  which  Tom  had  recently  thought  of  with 
such  complacency,  and  looked  in  the  glass  to  see  that  hiB 
gown  hung  grateiiilly.  Tlio  effect  on  the  whole  waa  so  gocd, 
that  Tom  was  above  measure  astonished  when  he  came  back, 
and  could  not  help  indulging  in  some  gentle  chafT  aa  they 
walked  towards  the  High-street  arm  in  arm. 

The  young  ladies  were  quite  rested,  and  sitting  dressed  and 
ready  for  their  walk,  when  Tom  and  Hardy  wore  announced, 
and  entered  the  room.  Miss  Winter  rose  up,  surprised  and  a 
little  emharraased  at  the  introduction  of  a  total  stronger  in  her 
father's  absence.  But  she  put  a  good  face  on  the  matter,  aa 
became  awell-bred  young  woman,  though  she  secretly  resolved 
to  lecture  Tom  in  private,  aa  he  introduced  "  My  great  friend, 
Mr.  Hardy,  of  our  college.  My  cousins."  Mary  dropped  a 
pretty  little  demure  courtesy,  lifting  her  eyes  for  one  moment 
for  a  glance  at  Tom,  which  said  aa  plain  as  look  could  apeak, 
"  Well,  I  must  say  you  are  making  the  most  of  your  new- 
found relationship,"  He  was  a  little  put  out  for  a  moment, 
but  then  recovered  himself,  aod  said  apologetically, 

"  Mr.  Hardy  is  a  bachelor,  Katie— I  mean  a  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  and  he  knows  all  the  people  by  sight  up  here.  We 
couldn't  have  gone  t«  the  Walk  without  some  one  to  show  ua 
the  lions." 

"  Indeed,  I'm  afraid  you  give  me  too  much  credit,"  said 
Hardy.  "  I  know  most  of  our  dons  by  eight,  certainly,  but 
scnicely  any  of  the  visitors." 

The.awkwardnesfi  of  Tom'a  attempted  explanation  set  every- 
thing wrong  again. 

Then  came  one  of  those  awkward  pauses  which  will  occur 
to  very  provokingly  at  the  moat  inopportune  times.     Miae 
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« 
Winter  was  seized  with  one  of  the  uncontrollable  fits  of  shy- 

ness,  her  bondage  to  which  she  had  so  lately  been  grieving 

over  to  Mary ;  and  in  self-defence,  and  without  meaning  in 

the  least  to  do  so,  drew  herself  up,  and  looked  as  proud  as 

you  please. 

Hardy,  whose  sensitiveness  was  almost  as  keen  as  a  woman's, 
felt  in  a  moment  the  awkwardness  of  the  situation,  and 
became  as  shy  as  Miss  Winter  herself.  If  the  floor  would 
have  suddenly  opened,  and  let  him  through  into  the  dark 
shop,  he  would  have  been  thankful;  but,  as  it  would  not^ 
there  he  stood,  meditating  a  sudden  retreat  from  the  room, 
and  a  tremendous  onslaught  on  Tom,  as  soon  as  he  could  catch 
him  alone,  for  getting  him  into  such  a  scrape.  Tom  was 
provoked  with  them  all  for  not  at  once  feeling  at  ease  with 
one  another,  and  stood  twirling  his  cap  by  Ihe  tassel,  and 
looking  fiercely  at  it,  resolved  not  to  break  the  silence.  He 
had  been  at  all  the  trouble  of  bringing  about  this  charming 
situation,  and  now  nobody  seemed  to  like  it,  or  to  know  what 
to.  say  or  do.  They  might  get  themselves  out  of  it  as  they 
could,  for  anything  he  cared ;  he  was  not  going  to  bother 
himself  any  more. 

Mary  looked  in  the  glass,  to  see  that  her  bonnet  was  quite 
right)  and  then  from  one  to  another  of  her  companions^  in  a 
little  wonder  at  their  unaccountable  behaviour,  and  a  little 
pique  that  two  young  men  should  be  standing  there  like 
unpleasant  images,  and  not  availing  themselves  of  the  privily 
of  trying,  at  least,  to  make  themselves  agreeable  to  het. 
Luckily,  however,  for  the  party,  the  humorous  side  of  the 
tableau  struck  her  with  great  force,  so  that  when  Tom  lifted 
his  misanthropic  eyes  for  a  moment,  and  caught  hers,  they 
were  so  full  of  fun  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  aUow 
himself  not  without  a  struggle,  to  break  first  into  a  smiley 
and  then  into  a  laugh.  This  brought  all  eyes  to  bear  on  him, 
and  the  ice,  being  once  broken,  dissolved  as  quickly  as  it  had 
gathered. 

**  I  really  can't  see  what  there  is  to  laugh  at,  Tom,"  said 
Miss  Winter,  smiling  herself  nevertheless,  and  blushing  a 
little,  as  she  worked  or  pretended  to  work  at  buttoning  one 
of  her  gloves. 

"  Can't  you,  Katie  ?  Well,  then,  isn't  it  very  ridiculous, 
and  enough  to  make  one  laugh,  that  we  four  should  be  standing 
hero  in  a  sort  of  Quakers*  meeting,  when  we  ought  to  be  half- 
way to  the  Long  Walk  by  this  time  1" 

"  Oh,  do  let  us  start,"  said  Mary ;  "  I  know  we  shall  be 
missing  all  the  best  of  the  sight" 

^Come  along,  then,"  said  Tom,  leading  the  way  down 
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Btaiis,  and  Hardy  and  the  ladiea  followed,  and  they  deBoended 
into  the  Uigh  Street,  wolkuig  all  abreaat,  the  two  ladies 
together,  with  a  gentleman  on  either  flank.  This  formation 
answered  well  enough  in  High  Street,  the  broad  pavement  o( 
that  celebrated  thoroughfare  being  favourable  to  an  advanca 
in  hno.  But  when  Uiey  had  wheeled  into  Oriel  Laue  tho  | 
narrow  pavement  at  ouce  threw  the  line  into  ccnfusion.  and 
after  ono  oc  two  fniitleaa  attonipts  to  take  up  the  dressiny 
they  settled  down  into  tho  more  catoral  formation  of  close 
column  of  couples,  the  leading  couple  conBistiiig  of  Mary  and 
Tom,  anil  the  remaining  coupio  of  Mias  Winter  and  Hardy. 
It  was  a  lovely  midsummer  evening,  and  Oxford  was  looking 
her  beat  under  the  gonial  cloudless  sky,  so  that,  what  with 
the  UHual  congratulations  on  the  weather,  and  explanatory 
remarks  on  the  biiildings  as  they  passed  along,  Hardy 
managed  to  keep  up  a  conversaticn  with  his  companion  with- 
out much  'lifliculty.  Mias  Winter  was  pleased  with  liia  (juiet 
defeivlitial  manner,  and  soon  tost  her  feeling  of  shyness ;  and, 
before  Hardy  had  come  to  the  end  of  such  remarks  as  it 
occurred  to  him  to  make,  she  was  taking  her  fair  share  in 
the  talk.  In  describing  their  day's  doings  she  spoke  with 
enthnsiasm  of  the  beauty  of  Magdalen  Chapel,  and  betrayed  | 
a  little  knowledge  of  tiaoeries  and  mouldings,  which  gave  an  i 
opening  to  her  companion  to  travel  out  of  the  weather  and 
the  names  of  colleges.  Church  architecture  was  just  one  of 
tho  subjects  which  was  sure  at  that  time  to  take  more  or  leas 
hold  on  every  man  at  Oxford  whose  mind  was  open  to  the 
influoncea  of  tho  place.  Hardy  had  read  the  usual  text- 
books, and  kept  his  eyes  open  on  ho  walked  about  tho  town 
and  neighbourhood.  To  Miss  Winter  ho  seemed  so  learned 
on  the  subject,  that  she  began  to  doubt  Ilia  tendencies,  and 
was  glad  to  be  reassured  by  somt  remarks  which  fell  from 
him  as  to  the  University  sermon  which  she  had  heard.  , 
She  was  glad  to  find  that  her  cousin's  most  intiniate  friend 
was  not  likely  to  lead  him  into  the  errors  of  Tructarianism. 

Heantime  the  leading  couple  were  getting  on  satisfactorily 
in  their  own  way. 

"  Isn't  it  good  of  Uncle  KobertI  In  says  that  he  shatl  fee. 
quite  comfoitnble  as  long  as  you  and  Katie  are  with  mo.  Id 
fact,  I  feel  quite  responsible  already,  like  an  old  dragon  in  » 
story-book  watching  a  treasure." 

"  Yes,  but  what  does  Katie  say  to  hemg  niada  o  treasure 
ofl  She  has  to  think  a  good  deal  for  hertielf;  and  1  am 
aJraid  yoQ  ore  not  quite  certain  of  being  our  sole  knight  and 
guardian  because  Uncle  Robert  wonts  to  got  rid  of  us.  Poor 
old  uncle  I" 
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"  But  yira  wouldn't  object,  theal" 

"  Ob,  dear,  no — at  least,  not  unless  you  take  to  looUsg-M 
cross  as  you  did  just  now  in  oui  lodgings.  Oi'  course,  I'm  all 
for  dragons  who  ate  mod  about  dosctng,  and  never  think  of 
loavrng  a  ball-room  till  the  banil  packs  up  and  the  old  man 
shuffles  in  to  put  out  tho  lights." 

"Then  1  shall  be  a  model  dn^n,"  said  Tom.  Twenty- 
four  houca  earlier  he  had  declared  that  nothing  should  induce 
him  to  go  to  the  balls ;  but  bis  idews  on  the  subject  had 
been  greatly  modified,  and  be  hod  been  worrying  all  Mb 
Hcquointance,  not  uu successfully,  foi'  the  necessary  ticket^ 
ever  sinue  his  talk  with  his  couelnB  on  the  preceding  evening 

Tho  scene  became  more  and  more  gay  and  lively  as  they 
passed  out  of  Ctuistcburch  towards  the  Long  Walk.  The 
town  turned  out  to  take  its  shsrs  iu  the  show ;  and  citizens 
of  all  ranks,  the  poorer  ones  accompanied  by  cbildrea  of  all 
ages,  trooped  along  check  by  jowl  with  members  of  tlie 
University,  of  all  degrees,  and  their  visitors,  somewhat  indeed 
to  the  diaguat  of  certain  of  these  latter,  many  of  whom 
declared  that  the  whole  thing  was  spoilt  by  the  miscellaneona- 
nesH  of  the  crowd,  and  that  "those  sort  of  people"  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  come  to  the  Long  Walk  on  Show  Sunday. 
However,  "those  sort  of  people"  abounded  nevertheless,  and 
seemed  to  enjoy  very  much,  in  sober  fashion,  the  solemn 
march  up  and  down  beneath  the  grand  avenue  of  elms  in  the 
midst-of  their  betters. 

The  University  was  there  in  strength,  from  the  Vice- 
Chanoellot  downwards.  Somehow  or  another,  though  it  might 
seem  an  unieaBonable  thing  at  first  eight  for  grave  and 
reverend  puraoaa  to  do,  yet  most  of  the  gravcet  of  tbem  found 
some  reason  for  taking  a  turn  in  the  Long  Walk.  Ae  for  tho 
undergraduates,  they  turned  out  almost  to  a  man,  and  none  ot 
them  more  certainly  Uian  the  young  gentlemen,  elaborately 
dressed,  who  had  sneered  at  tbe  whole  ceremony  as  snobbish 
an  hour  or  two  before. 

As  for  our  hero,  he  sailed  into  the  meadows  thoroughly 
satisfied  for  the  moment  with  himself  and  his  convoy.  Ue 
had  every  reason  to  be  so,  for  though  there  were  many  gayei 
and  more  fashionably  dressed  ladies  present  than  his  cousin, 
and  cousin  by  cooiteey.  there  were  none  there  whose  facca, 
figures,  and  dresses  carried  more  unmistakably  tbe  marks  of 
that  thorough  quiet  high  breeding,  that  refinement  which  ia 
no  mere  Rurfaee  polish,  and  that  fearless  unconsciousneas 
which  looks  out  from  pure  hearts,  which  are  Still,  thank  God* 
ta  be  found  iu  so  many  homes  of  the  English  gentry. 

The  Long  Walk  was  filling  rapidly,  and  at  every  holf-di 
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paces  Tom  was  greeted  by  some  of  his  friends  or  acquaintance, 
and  exchanged  a  word  or  two  with  them.  But  he  allowed 
fchem  one  after  another  to  pass  by  without  effecting  any 
introduction. 

^  You  seem  to  have  a  great  many  acquaintances,'*  said  his 
companion,  upon  whom  none  of  these  salutations  were 
lost 

"  Yes,  of  course ;  one  gets  to  know  a  great  many  men  up 
here." 

**  It  must  be  yery  pleasant.  But  does  it  not  interfere  a 
great  deal  with  your  reading?" 

*'  No ;  because  one  meets  them  at  lectures,  and  in  hall  and 
chapeL  Besides,"  he  added  in  a  sudden  fit  of  honesty,  "  it  is 
my  first  year.  One  doesn't  read  much  in  one's  first  year.  It 
is  a  much  harder  thing  than  people  think  to  take  to  reading, 
except  just  before  an  examination." 

"  But  your  great  friend  who  is  walking  with  Katie — ^what 
did  you  say  his  name  is  V* 

"  Hardy." 

"  Well,  he  is  a  great  scholar,  didn't  you  say  1" 

**  Yes,  he  has  just  taken  a  first  cksa  He  is  the  best  man 
of  his  year." 

''  How  proud  you  must  be  of  him  I  I  suppose,  now,  he  is  a 
great  reader  V 

"Yes,  he  is  great  at  everything.  He  is  nearly  the  best 
3ar  in  our  boat  i^y  the  way,  you  will  come  to  the  procession 
of  boata  to-morrow  night  ?  We  are  the  head  boat  on  the 
river." 

''  Oh,  I  hope  so.  Is  it  a  pretty  sight )  Let  us  ask  Katie 
about  it" 

^'  It  is  the  finest  sight  in  the  world,"  said  Tom,  who  had 
never  seen  it ;  "  twenty-four  eight  oars,  with  their  flags 
flying,  and  all  the  crews  in  uniform.  You  see  the  barges  over 
there,  moored  along  the  side  of  the  river  t  You  will  sit  on 
one  of  them  as  we  pass." 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  do,"  said  Mary,  looking  across  the  meadow 
in  the  direction  in  which  he  pointed ;  "  you  mean  those  great 
gilded  things.     But  I  don't  see  the  river." 

*<§hall  we  walk  round  there?  It  won't  take  us  ten 
minutes." 

**  But  we  must  not  leave  the  Walk  and  all  the  people.  It 
is  so  amusing  here." 

"Then  you  will  wear  our  colours  at  the  procession  to- 
morrow t" 

**  Yes,  if  Katie  doesn't  mind.  At  least  if  they  are  pretty. 
What  are  your  colours  t" 
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"  Blue  and  white.  1  will  get  70a  some  lilibonB  to-morrow 
morning." 

"  Very  well,  and  I  will  maltB  them  up  into  rosettes." 

"Why,  do  you  know  them  V  asked  Tom,  aa  she  bow«l  to 
two  genllcmen  in  maetere'  caps  and  gowuB,  whom  they  met  ic 
the  crowd. 

"  Tea  ;  at  least  we  met  them  last  night," 

"But  do  you  know  who  they  arel" 

"  Oh  yes  ;  they  were  introduced  to  ua,  and  I  talked  a  great 
deal  to  them.  And  Katie  scolded  me  for  it  when  we  got 
home.  No ;  I  won't  say  ecoldod  me,  but  looked  very  grave 
over  it." 

"  They  ore  two  of  the  leaders  of  the  Tractariana." 

"  Yes.  That  was  the  fun  of  it.  Katie  was  so  pleased  and 
interested  with  them  at  first ;  much  more  than  I  waa.  But 
when  she  found  out  who  they  were  ahe  fairly  ran  away,  and 
I  stayed  and  talked  on.  L  don't  think  tliey  EHid  anything 
very  dangerous.  Perhaps  one  of  them  wrote  Ko.  90.  Do 
you  know  1" 

"  I  dare  say.  But  I-don't  know  much  aboat  it.  However, 
they  must  have  a  bad  time  of  it,  1  should  think,  up  here  with 
the  old  doDS." 

"  But  don't  you  think  one  likes  people  who  are  persecuted  1 
I  declare  I  would  listen  to  them  for  an  hour,  though  I  dida't 
nndeiHtand  a  word,  ju8t  to  show  them  that  I  wasn't  afraid  of 
them,  and  sympathized  with  them.  How  can  people  be  so 
ill-nntiuwl  I  I'm  sure  they  only  write  what  they  hehevf  and 
think  will  do  good." 

"  That's  just  what  most  of  us  feel,"  said  Tom  ;  "  wo  hate  to 
see  them  put  down  because  they  don't  i^ree  with  the  awells 
up  here.    You'll  see  how  tliey  will  be  cheered  in  the  Theatre." 

"Then  they  are  not  unpopular  and  petsecuted  after  oU  1 " 

"  Oh  yes,  by  the  dona.  And  tliat's  why  we  all  like  them. 
From  fellow-feeling  you  see,  because  the  dons  bully  them  and 
OB  equally." 

"  But  I  thought  they  were  dona  too  1 " 

"  Well,  80  they  are,  hut  not  regular  donSj  you  know,  like 
the  proctors,  and  deans,  and  that  sort." 

His  companion  did  not  iiudontand  this  delicate  distinction, 
hut  was  too  much  interested  in  watching  the  crowd  to -inquire 
further, 

Presently  they  met  two  of  the  heads  of  houses  walking  with 
several  atningers.  Every  one  was  noticing  them  as  they 
passed,  and  of  course  Tom  waa  questioned  as  to  who  Ihey 
wore.  Not  beiny  prepared  with  aa  answer  ho  appealed  to 
Hardy,  who  was  just  behind  them  talking  to  Miss  Winter 
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Thty  were  aome  of  the  oelebritiea  on  whom  honorary  degrees 
were  to  be  conferred,  Kaidy  Bald ;  a  famous  American  sullior, 
aforoign  ambassador, a ■"■c'.I- known  Indian  aoldier.and  othora. 
Then  came  aome  more  M.A.'b,  one  of  whom  this  time  bowed 
to  Miss  Winter. 

"  Who  was  that,  Katie  I " 

"  One  of  the  gentlemen  we  met  !aat  night.  I  did  not  catch 
bia  name,  but  he  wna  very  agreeable." 

"  Oh,  I  remember,  You  were  talking  to  him  for  a  long 
time  &ttei  you  ran  sway  from  me.  1  was  very  curioua  to 
know  whnt  you  were  eaying,  you  seemed  ao  interested." 

"  Well,  yon  aoem  to  have  made  the  most  of  youi  time 
last  Dight,"  said  Turn  ;  "  I  should  have  thought,  Katie,  yoa 
would  hanlly  have  approved  of  him  either." 

"  But  who  ifi  he  J " 

"  Why,  the  moat  dangerous  man  in  Oxford,  What  do  they 
call  him — a  Germanizor  and  a  rationalist,  isn't  it.  Hardy  J " 

"  Tea,  I  believe  ao,"  said  Hardy. 

"  Oh,  think  of  that  1  There,  Katie  ;  you  had  much  better 
have  atayed  by  me  after  alL  A  Germaiiizer,  didn't  yon  nay  1 
What  a  hard  word.  It  must  be  much  worae  than  Traotarian. 
Isn't  it,  now  I" 

"  Mary  dear,  pray  take  care ;  eToryhody  will  hear  you,"  aaid 
Mi  us  Winter. 

"  I  wish  I  thought  that  everybody  would  listen  to  me," 
replied  Misa  Mary.  "  But  I  leally  will  be  very  quiet,  Katie, 
— only  I  must  know  which  is  the  worst,  my  Tractariana  or 
your  German  izer  1 " 

"  Oh,  the  Germanizor,  of  course,"  aaid  Tom. 

"  But  why  1 "  Bttid  Hardy,  who  could  do  no  less  than  break 
a  lance  for  his  companion.  Moreover  he  happened  to  have 
strong  convictions  on  these  subjo<:ts. 

"  Why  t  Because  one  knows  tho  worat  of  where  the  Trac- 
tarians  are  goicg.  They  may  go  to  Rome  and  there's  an  end 
of  it.  But  the  Gemidjiizera  are  going.into  the  abysses,  or  no 
one  knows  whera" 

"  There,  Katie,  you  hear,  I  hope,"  interrupted  IDsa  Mary 
coming  to  her  companion's  rescue  boforo  Hardy  could  bring 
his  artillery  to  bear,  "  but  what  a  t«rrible  place  Oxford  must 
be.  I  declare  it  seems  qiiite  full  of  people  whom  it  is  unsafe 
to  talk  with." 

"  I  wish  it  were,  if  they  were  all  like  Misa  Winter's  friend,'' 
jnid  Harily.  And  then  the  crowd  thickened  anil  they  dropped 
behind  again.  Tom  was  getting  to  think  more  of  his  com- 
panion and  less  of  himeulf  every  minute,  when  he  was 
suddenly  confronted  in  the  walk  by  Beiyamin,  the  Jew  money- 
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lendov  anoking  a  csgn;  mnd  dramdm  a  gmdy  figmedBafio 
irusfeooftt  and  water&Il  of  tlie  flune  material,  and  raapleiident 
with  jeveDexT.  He  bad  baanen  to  attend  to  in  Oxford  at 
this  time  of  tbe  jeaE.  Xothing  eiciped  the  ejes  of  Tom's 
eompanion. 

''Who  WH  thati*  she  aid;  "what  a  draadfoUookiog 
man!     SnidT  be  bored  as  if  be  knew  jroa  t " 

"  I  dare  say.  He  is  impodfgit  emm^  for  mBjUtdng,^  aoA 
Tom. 

"Bat  who  is  be!" 

"  Ob,  a  lascaUr  fellow  wbo  adls  bad  dgan  and  wume  winei" 

Tom^s  eqnanimhr  was  much  «haVPTi  by  the  appaiiticm  ol 
the  Jew.  The  remembrance  of  the  bill  scene  at  the  paUic 
boose  in  the  CoTn-mazket,  and  the  unsadsfiutoiy  prospeci  in 
that  matter,  with  Blake  plucked  and  Dijsdale  no  longer  a 
member  of  the  XTciTeisitT,  and  atteilj  caieleBB  as  to  his 
liabilities,  came  aooss  him,  and  made  him  ailcsnt  and  ahseni 

He  answered  at  bacard  to  bis  companion's  remarks  fisr 
the  next  minute  or  two,  nntil,  after  some  paiticalarly  inap- 
propriate reply,  she  tnmed  her  head  and  looked  at  him  for  a 
moment  with  steady  wide  open  eyes,  which  broo^t  him  to 
himself^  or  raiher  drore  him  into  himaftlf^  in  no  time. 

"  I  really  beg  your  paidon,"  he  said  ;  **  I  was  ▼oij  rude,  1 
f<>ar.  It  is  80  strange  to  me  to  be  walJdng  here  wi&i  ladies. 
What  were  you  saying  t  * 

**  Nothing  of  any  consequence — ^I  really  forget  Bat  is  it 
a  wry  strange  thing  for  you  to  walk  witb  ladies  here  t" 

**  Strango  !  1  should  think  it  was  !  I  have  never  seen  a 
lady  tliat  1  knew  up  here,  till  you  came." 

**lndood!  but  there  must  be  plenty  of  ladies  liirinff  in 
Oifonit" 

•*  1  don  t  believe  there  are.     At  least,  we  never  see  them." 

••  'll\txn  you  ought  to  be  on  your  best  behaviour  when  we 
do  ot>uuv  I  shall  expt>ct  you  now  to  listen  to  eveiything 
1  day,  and  to  answer  xjiy  silliest  questioca" 

"  l>h,  you  ought  notto  be  so  haid  on  ns." 

"  You  nu\an  that  you  find  it  hard  to  answer  siDy  qaestionsl 
How  wiw  you  must*  all  grow,  living  up  hero  together  ! " 

••  iVrhapa,  But  the  wisdom  doesn't  come  down  to  tha 
flwt-vtvftr  nuMi ;  and  so—'' 

"  \Vt\n,  why  do  you  stop  t " 

«•  IWauao  I  was  going  to  say  something  yon  mi^t  not 

«•  Th^^n  T  itxaist  on  hearing  it,  Now,  I  shall  not  let  yoa  dL 
Vou  wtxro  a^'ing  that  wisdom  does  not  come  so  low  as  finfc* 
year  m<m ;  and  so — ^what  t  ** 
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And  BO — and  so,  the;  am  not  wiee." 

"  Yes,  of  course ;  but  that  was  not  what  you  were  going  to 
My ;  ttud  80 — " 

"  And  eo  thoy  are  generally  aj^'eeahle,  for  wise  people  are  ' 
■Jways  dull ;  and  so — ladies  ought  to  avoid  the  do^s." 

"  And  not  avoid  firat-yuar  men  1 " 

"  Exactly  BO." 

"  Because  they  are  foolish,  and  tnerefore  fit  company  for 
ladies.     Now,  really—" 

"  No,  no  ;  because  they  are  foolish,  and,  therefore,  they 
ought  lo  be  made  wise  ;  and  ladiea  are  wiser  than  dons." 

"  And  therefore,  duller,  for  all  wise  people,  you  said,  wera 
duU." 

"  Not  all  wise  people  ;  only  people  who  are  wise  by  cram- 
ming,— as  dona  ;  but  ladies  are  wise  by  inspiration." 

"  And  fiiBt-year  men,  are  they  foolish  by  inspiration  and 
agrecttblo  by  cramming,  or  agreeable  by  inspiration  and  foolish 
by  cmmming  1 " 

"  ITiey  ale  agreeable  by  inspiration  in  the  society  of  ladies." 

"  Then  tlioy  can  never  bo  agreeable,  for  you  say  they  never 
see  ladies." 

"  Not  with  the  bodily  eye,  but  with  the  eye  of  fancy." 

"Then  their  agrueablonoss  must  be  oil  fancy." 

"  But  it  is  better  to  be  agreeable  in  fancy  than  dull  in 

"  That  depends  upon  whoso  fancy  it  is.  To  be  agreeable 
in  your  own  fancy  is  compatible  wiUi  being  as  dull  in  reality 

"  How  you  play  with  words !  I  aee  you  won't  leave  me 
a  shred  either  of  fancy  or  agreoableneas  U>  stand  on." 

*■  Then  I  shall  do  you  good  service.  I  shall  destroy  your 
Ulusiotm  ;  you  canuot  stand  on  illusions." 

"  But  remember  what  my  illusions  wore— fancy  and  agree- 
sblenese." 

"  But  your  agreeablcness  stood  on  fancy,  and  your  fancy  on 
nothing.  You  had  better  settle  down  at  once  on  the  SoUd 
basis  of  dulness,  like  the  dons." 

"  Then  I  am  to  found  myself  on  fact,  and  try  to  be  dull ) 
"What  a  conclusion  !  But  jiorbops  dulness  is  no  more  a  fact 
than  fancy  ;  what  is  dulness  1 " 

"  Oh,  I  do  not  luidertake  to  define ;  you  are  the  best 
judge." 

"  How  severe  you  are  !  Now,  see  how  generous  1  am. 
DulneSB  in  society  is  the  absence  of  ladies," 

"  Alas,  poor  Oxford !  Who  is  that  in  the  velvet  sleeves  I 
Wby  do  you  touch  your  cap  )" 
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"That  Ib  the  Proctor.  He  is  onr  Cerborns ;  he  has  to 
keep  bU  uudergraduateB  in  good  ordor." 

"  What  a.  task  !      Ho  ought  to  have  thiee  heads." 

"  Ho  has  only  one  Lend,  but  it  ia  a  very  long  one.  And  he 
has  a  tail  like  any  Basba,  compoaed  of  pro-proctora,  marshals, 
and  ball-dogs,  and  t  don't  know  what  all.  lint  to  go  back 
to  what  we  wens  saying — " 

"  No,  don't  let  us  go  back.  Fin  tired  of  it ;  besides  you 
were  just  beginning  about  dulness.  Uow  can  you  expect  me 
to  listen  now  t " 

"Oh,  but  do  listen,  just  for  two  minutea.  "Will  you  be 
aerioua  1  I  do  want  to  know  what  you  really  think  whea 
you  hear  the  case." 

"  "Well,  I  n-ill  try — for  two  minutea,  mind." 

Upon  gaining  which  pprmiasion  Tom  went  off  into  an 
interesting  discourse  on  tbe  uanaturalness  of  men's  lives  at 
Oxford,  which  it  is  by  no  meana  necessary  to  inflict  on 
readers. 

As  he  was  waxing  eloquent  and  aentiniental,  he  chanced  to 
look  Irom  his  companion's  face  for  a  moment  in  search  of  a 
simile,  when  his  eyes  alighted  on  that  virtuous  member  of 
Hociety,  Dick,  the  faclotiun  of  "  The  Choughs,"  who  waa 
taking  his  lum  in  the  Long  Walk  with  bia  bettera.  Dick's 
face  was  twisted  into  an  uncomfortable  grin  :  his  eyes  were 
Used  on  Tom  and  his  coropanion  ;  and  he  made  a  sort  of 
half  motion  towards  touching  his  hat,  but  couldn't  quite 
carry  it  through,  and  so  passed  by. 

"  Ah  !  ain't  he  a  going  of  it  again,"  ho  muttered  to  hioi- 
Belf ;  "  jeat  like  'em  all" 

Tom  didn't  hear  the  words,  hut  the  look  had  been  quite 
enough  for  him,  and  be  broke  off  short  in  hia  speech,  and 
turned  his  head  away,  and,  after  two  or  throe  flounderings 
which  Mary  seemed  not  to  notice,  stopped  short,  and  let  Mtss 
Wbtor  and  Hardy  join  them, 

"  It's  getting  dark,"  he  said,  as  they  came  up ;  "  the  Walk 
ia  thinning  j  ought  we  not  to  be  going  ?  Kemomber,  I  am  in 
charge." 

"  Yes,  I  think  it  is  time," 

At  this  moment  the  groat  ('hriatchuroh  bell — Tom  by 
name — began  to  toll 

"  Surely  that  can't^be  Tom  1 "  Miss  Winter  said,  who  had 
heard  the  one  hundred  and  one  strokes  on  former  occasionsL 

"  Indeed  it  ia,  though." 

"  But  how  v(iry  light  it  is." 

"  It  is  almost  the  longest  day  iu  the  year,  and  there  haai'  t 
been  a  cloud  ull  day." 
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[ii;y  Btarted  to  walk  home  all  together,  and  Tom  graduaDy 
ferad  himBelt  but  left  the  labouring  oar  to  Hardy,  who 
did  hia  work  very  well,  and  porsuaded  tho  ladies  to  go  on 
and  see  the  Ratch'ffe  by  moonlight — the  only  time  to  sea  it, 
as  he  said,  because  of  the  ahadowa — and  just  to  look  in  at 
the  old  quadrangle  of  St.  Ambrose. 

It  was  almost  ten  o'clock  when  they  stopped  at  tho  lodginga 
in  High-street.  While  they  were  waiting  for  the  door  to  ba 
opened.  Hardy  aaid — 

"  I  really  mnst  apologize,  Misa  "Winter,  to  yon,  for  my  j 
intrusion  to-night.     1  hope  your  father  will  allow  me  to  uall 
on  him,"  1 

"  Oh  yes !  pray  do  ;  he  will  be  bo  glad  to  see  any  friend  of  j 
my  cousin's,"  1 

"  And  if  I  can  be  of  any  use  h>  him  ;  oi  to  yon,  or  yooi   I 

"  My  sister !  Oh,  you  mean  Mary  1   She  is  not  my  sister,"     I 
"  I  beg  your  pardon.     But  I  hope  jou  will  let  me  know  if    i 

there  is  anything  I  can  do  for  you." 

"Indeed   we  wili     Now,    Mary,  papa  will  he-worrying 

about  us."     And  so  the  young  ladiep  said  their  adieus  and 

disappeared. 

"  Surely  you  told  me  they  were  sisters,"  said  Hardy,  as  tha 

two  walked  away  towards  college. 

"  No,  did  II     I  don't  remember."  ■ 

"  Rut  they  are  your  couBins ! "  I 

"  Yea  ;  at  least  Katie  is.     Don't  you  like  her  t " 
"  Of  course  ;  one  can't  help  liking  her.     But  she  sayi  yon 

have  not  met  for  two  years  or  more." 
"  No  more  wo  have," 
"  Then  I  suppose  you  have  seen  more  of  her  companion 

lately?" 

"  Well,  if  yon  must  know,  I  never  saw  her  before  yester>    I 

"  Yon  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  took  me  in  there  to-night 
when  you  had  never  seen  one  of  the  young  ladies  before,  and 
the  other  not  for  two  years  !  Well,  upon  my  word,  Brown — " 

"  Now  don't  blow  me  np,  old  fellow,  to-night — please  don't 
Tliere,  I  give  in.  Don't  hit  a  fellow  when  he's  down.  I'm 
BO  low."  Tom  spoke  in  such  a  deprecating  lone,  that  Hardy's 
wroth  passed  away. 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter  1 "  be  said.  "  You  seemed  to 
be  full  of  talk.     I  was  envying  your  fluency,  I  know,  often." 

"  Talk !  yea,  so  I  was.  Hut  didn't  you  see  Dick  in  the 
Walk  )     You  have  never  heard  anything  more  ? " 

"  No  ■  but  no  nowB  is  good  news." 
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"  Heij^ho  1     I'm  awfully  down.     I   want  to  talk  1 

"  Come  along  then."  And  so  they  diBappeared  into 
Hardy's  lodgings. 

Tba  two  young  Indiea,  meauwhile,  aoothttd  old  Mr.  Winter, 
who  had  eaten  and  drank  more  than  traa  good  for  him,  and 
was  naturally  put  out  thereby.  Th«y  noon  mant^d  to  per- 
suade him  to  retire,  and  then  followed  themselves — first  to 
Mary's  room,  where  that  young  lady  burst  out  at  onoe,  "  What 
K  charming  place  it  is  1  Oh !  didn't  you  enjoy  your  evening, 
Katie  I" 

"  Yos ;  but  I  felt  a  little  awkward  without  a  chaperone. 
You  seemed  to  get  on  very  well  with  my  cousin.  You 
BCarcely  spoke  to  us  in  tbe  Long  Walk  till  just  before  we 
came  away.     What  were  you  talking  about  1 " 

Alary  buret  uito  a  gay  laugh.  "  All  sorts  of  nonsense,"  slie 
said.  "  I  don't  think  1  ever  talked  so  much  nonsense  in  niy 
life.  I  hope  bo  isn't  shocked.  I  don't  thiiik  he  is.  But  I 
said  anything  that  came  into  my  head.  I  couldn't  help  it. 
You  don't  think  it  wrong  )  " 

"Wrong,  dearl  No  I'm  sure  you  could  Bay  nothing 
vmmg." 

"  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that  But,  Eatie  dear,  I  know  there 
IB  something  on  his  mind." 

"  Why  do  yoQ  think  so  1  " 

"  Oh,  because  he  stopped  short  twice,  and  bacame  quite 
absent,  and  seemed  not  to  hear  anything  I  said." 

"  How  odd  !  I  never  knew  hiui  do  so.  Did  you  see  any 
reason  for  it ! " 

"No  ;  nnloas  it  was  two  men  we  passed  in  the  crowd.  One 
was  a  vulgar-lookin};  wretch,  who  was  Bmoking — a  fat  black 
thing,  with  such  a  thick  nose,  covered  with  jewellery — " 

"Not  his  nose,  dearl" 

"  No,  but  his  dress  ;  and  the  other  was  a  homely,  dried-up 
little  man,  like  one  of  your  Bnglebourn  troubles.  I'm  sure 
there  is  some  mystery  about  them,  and  I  shall  find  it  out. 
Hut  how  did  you  like  his  friend,  Katie  ?" 

"  Veiy  much  indeed.  I  was  rather  uncomfortable  at  walking 
so  long  with  a  stranger.  But  he  was  very  pleasant,  and  is  so 
fond  of  Tom,      I  am  sure  he  is  a  very  good  friend  for  him." 

"  He  look.i  a  good  man  ;  but  how  ugly  ! " 

"  Do  you  think  bo  )  We  shall  have  a  hard  day  to-morrow. 
Good  night,  dear." 

"  Good  night,  Katie.  But  I  don't  feel  a  bit  sleepy."  And 
•0  the  cousins  kissed  one  another,  and  Miss  Wint^  went  tc 
her  own  room. 
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LBCTUKISG    A    LlONBas. 

Thb  evening  of  Show  Srnidaj-  raaj  serve  aa  a  Mr  eample  of 
what  Ihis  eventriil  Commemoratiun  was  to  our  hero.  The 
Cunstaiit  intercourse  with  ladies — with  such  laJiea  as  Miss 
Winter  and  Mary — yonng,  good-looking,  well  spoken,  and 
creditable  in  all  ways,  was  very  delightful,  and  the  more 
fat<cii>ating,  from  the  sudden  change  which  their  presence 
wrought  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  life  of  the  place.  They 
would  have  been  charming  in  any  room,  but  were  quite 
irresistible  in  his  den,  which  no  female  presenee,  except  that 
of  his  blowsy  old  bed-maker,  had  lightened  since  he  had  been 
in  possesHion.  All  the  associations  of  the  freshman's  rooma 
were  raised  at  once.  When  he  came  in  at  night  now,  he 
could  look  sentimentally  at  his  arm-chair  (christened  "  The 
Captain,"  after  Captain  Hardy),  on  which  Katie  had  sat  to 
make  breaklast ;  or  at  the  brass  peg  on  the  door,  on  which 
Mury  had  hung  her  bonnet  and  shawi,  after  displacing  his 
gown.  His  very  teacups  and  saucers,  which  were  ah'eady  a 
miflcellaneoua  set  of  several  (liiferent  patterns,  bad  made  a 
move  almost  into  his  nflections ;  at  least,  the  two— one  brown 
one  blue — whicli  the  young  ladies  had  used.  A  human  interest 
belonged  to  them  now,  and  they  were  no  longer  mere  crockery. 
He  thought  of  buying  two  very  pretty  china  ones,  the  most 
expensive  he  could  find  in  Oxford,  and  getting  them  to  use 
thtse  for  the  first  time,  but  rejected  the  idea.  The  tine  new 
ones,  he  ftilt,  would  never  be  the  same  to  him.  ITiey  had 
come  in  and  used  his  own  rubbish  ;  that  was  the  great  charm. 
If  be  had  been  going  to  git'e  f/unn  cu[)3,  no  material  would 
have  been  beautiful  enough ;  but  for  his  own  use  after  them, 
the  commoner  the  better.  The  material  was  nothing,  the 
association  everything.  It  is  marvellous  the  amount  of  healthy 
a«nitinient  of  which  a  naturally  soft-hearted  undergraduate  is 
cajjahle  by  the  end  of  the  summer  term.  But  sentiment 
is  not  all  one-sii!nd.  Tlie  delights  which  spring  from  sudden 
intimacy  with  the  fairest  and  best  part  of  the  creation,  are  as 
fur  above  those  of  tlia  ordinary,  unmitigated,  nndargraduatn 
life,  as  the  British  citizen  of  1860  is  above  the  rudimentary 
personage  in  prehistoric  times  from  whom  he  has  been  gradu- 
ally improved  up  to  his  present  state  of  enlightenment  and 
perfection.  But  each  etatn  has  also  its  own  troubles  as  wi  " 
Bs  its  pleasures  ;  and,  though  the  former  ore  a  price  which 
decent  fellow  would  bogglit  at  for  a  moment  it  if  useless 
^tetend  that  paying  them  is  pleu.'iaiiL. 
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Now,  at  Cominemorution,  as  elsewhere,  wLere  men  do  con- 
gT^ate,  it'  your  lady-visitors  are  not  pretty  or  agreeable  enough 
to  make  your  friends  and  acquaintance  eager  hi  know  them, 
and  to  cater  for  their  enjoyment,  and  try  in  all  ways  to  win 
their  favour  and  cut  you  out^  you  have  the  aatiefaction  at 
any  rate  of  kecjiing  Uieni  to  yoiirseH  though  yon  lose  tha 
pleasures  which  arise  from  being  Bought  aner,  and  mode 
much  of  for  tlicir  sakee,  and  feeling  raised  above  the  ruck 
of  your  aeighbouis.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  all  this, 
you  might  a»  well  try  to  keep  the  sunshine  and  air  to  your- 
self. Universal  huni&n  nature  rises  up  against  you ;  and 
besides,  they  will  not  stand  it  themselves.  And,  iadeed, 
why  should  theyl  Women,  to  be  very  attractive  to  all  sorts 
of  different  people,  must  have  great  readinesa  of  sympathy. 
Many  have  it  naturally,  and  many  work  hard  in  acquiring  a 
good  imitation  of  it.  In  the  first  case  it  is  against  the  nature 
of  such  persons  to  be  monopolized  for  mure  than  a  very  short 
time  ;  in  the  second,  all  their  trouble  would  be  thrown  away 
if  they  allowed  themselves  to  bo  monopoliMd.  Once  in  their 
lives,  indued,  tliey  will  he,  and  ought  to  be,  and  that  monopoly 
lasts,  or  should  lasl^  for  ever ;  but  instead  of  destroying  in 
them  that  which  was  their  great  charm,  it  only  deepens  and 
widen?  it,  and  the  sympathy  which  was  before  Ctfiil,  and, 
perhaps,  wayward,  Hows  on  in  a  calm  and  healthy  atream, 
blessing  and  cheering  all  who  come  within  reach  of  its  ex- 
hilarating and  life-yiving  waters. 

But  man  of  all  ages  is  a  selfish  animal,  and  unreasonable 
in  his  selfishness.  It  takes  every  one  of  us  in  turn  many  a 
shrewd  fall  in  our  wrestlings  with  the  world  to  convince  us 
that  we  are  not  to  have  everything  our  own  way.  We  ar« 
conscious  in  our  inmost  souls  that  man  is  the  rightful  lord 
of  creation ;  and,  starting  from  this  eternal  principle,  and 
ignoring,  each  man-child  of  us  in  turn,  the  qualifying  truth 
that  it  is  to  man  in  general,  including  women,  and  not  to 
Thomas  Brown  in  particular,  that  the  earth  lias  been  given, 
we  set  about  asserting  our  kingships  eaclt  in  his  own  way, 
and  proclaiming  ourselves  kings  from  our  own  Uttle  ant-hilla 
of  thrones.  And  then  come  the  atrugglinga  and  the  down- 
ialliugs,  and  some  of  us  learn  our  lesson,  and  some  learn  it 
not.  But  what  leaaon  i  That  we  have  been  dreaming  in  the 
hours  when  the  vision  of  a  kingdom  rose  before  ua  1 
That  there  is  in  short  no  kingdom  at  all,  or  that,  if  there 
hi,  we  are  no  heirs  of  it  t 

No — I  take  it  that,  while  we  make  nothing  bettor  than 

that  out  of  our  lesson,  we  shall  have  to  go  on  spelling  at  it 

ituoibling  over  it,  through  all  the  days  of  oui  life,  till 
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)  make  our  last  stumble,  aud  take  our  final  header  out  of 
Oiia  ridillo  of  a  world,  wliicli  wo  once  dreamed  we  were  to 
rule  over,  exclruniiiig  "  vanitas  vanitutum  "  to  the  end.  But 
man's  B|nnt  will  never  be  Butiafied  without  a.  kingdom,  aud 
was  never  intended  to  bo  satisfied  eo  ;  and  a  wiser  than 
Solomon  tells  ua  day  by  day  that  our  kingdom  is  about  us 
here,  aiiJ  that  we  may  rise  up  aud  pass  in  when  we  will  at 
lliu  shining  galea  which  He  holds  open,  for  that  it  is  Ilia, 
and  we  are  joint  huirs  of  it  with  Hini. 

On  tliu  whole,  however,  making  allowances  for  all  draw- 
backs, those  Commemoration  days  were  the  pleasantest  diLya 
Tom  hai{  ever  known  at  Oxford.  Ue  was  with  his  uncle  and 
eousius  early  aii'l  late,  devising  all  sorts  of  pleasant  CAl«rtain- 
mcnls  and  excursions  fur  tlieni,  introducing  all  the  ploosantest 
men  of  liis  acquaiulauce,  aud  taxing  all  tlie  resources  of  the 
college,  which  at  such  times  were  available  for  undergraduates 
as  -well  OS  their  betters,  to  uiiuister  to  their  comfort  and 
enjoyment.  And  he  was  well  repaid.  There  was  something 
perfectly  new  to  the  ladias,  and  very  piquant,  in  the  life  and 
habits  of  the  place.  Tliey  found  it  voty  diverting  to  be 
I'eceiving  in  Tom's  rooms,  presiding  over  his  breakfasts  and 
luncheons,  altering  the  position  of  his  furniture,  and  making 
the  place  look  as  pretty  aa  circumstances  would  allow.  Then 
there  was  pliiosanC  occupation  for  every  spare  hour,  and  the 
IStijs  and  amusements  were  all  unlike  everything  but  them- 
Eulves.  Of  course  tiie  ladies  at  once  became  enthusiastic  St 
Amhroaiana,  and  mauagLii  in  spite  of  all  distractions  to  And 
time  for  making  up  rosettes  and  bows  of  blue  and  white,  in 
which  to  appear  at  the  procession  of  the  boats,  which  was 
the  groat  event  of  the  Jlonday.  Fortunately,  Mr.  Winter 
had  been  a  good  oar  in  his  day,  and  had  pulled  in  one  of  tlie 
firet  four-oars  in  which  the  University  races  Imd  commenced 
some  thirty-live  years  before ;  and  Tom,  who  had  set  liis 
mind  on  mani^ing  his  uncle,  worked  him  np  almost  into 
enthusiasm  and  forgctfuhiesa  of  his  maladies,  bo  tliat  he 
raised  no  objection  to  a  live  o'clock  dinner,  aud  an  adjouru- 
ment  to  the  river  almost  immediately  afterwards.  Jervis, 
wlio  was  all-powerful  on  the  river,  at  Tom's  instigation  got  an 
arm-chair  for  him  in  the  heat  part  of  the  Univeisity  barge, 
while  tlie  ladies,  after  walking  along  the  bank  with  Tom  and 
othera  of  the  crew,  and  being  instructed  in  the  colours  of  tlie 
ditTurunt  boats,  and  tho  meaning  of  the  ceremony,  took  their 
places  in  the  front  row  on  the  top  of  the  barge,  beneatit  tbo 
awning  aud  the  flags,  and  looked  down  with  hundreds  of 
Other  fair  strangers  on  the  scene,  which  certainly  merited  all 
that  Tom  had  aaid  of  it  on  faith. 
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The  batges  above  and  below  the  University  barge,  which 
occnpicd  the  post  of  honour,  were  alao  covurod  with  Indies 
and  Christohurch  Meadow  swarrriGil  with  gay  dresses  and  caps 
and  gowna.  On  the  opposite  aide  the  bank  noB-lincd  with  a 
crowd  in  holiday  clotbea,  and  the  punts  plied  ooroas  ■without 
int'^rniiBsion  luuded  with  people,  till  the  groups  stretched 
away  down  the  towing  jiath  in  n.n  almost  contiiinouB  Una  to 
the  starting  pkca  Then  one  after  another  the  racing-boats, 
all  painted  and  polished  up  for  the  occasion,  wiLh  the  coUcge 
flags  drooping  at  tlicir  stems,  put  out  and  passed  down  to 
their  stations,  and  the  hands  played,  and  the  sun  shone  hia 
best  And  then  after  a  short  pause  of  expectation  the  distant 
bank  becanie  all  alive,  and  the  grou^  all  turned  one  way,  and 
*ainie  up  tlio  towing  path  again,  and  the  foroinost  boat  with 
the  blue  and  white  Ui^  shot  through  the  Out  and  came  up 
the  reach,  followed  by  another,  and  another,  and  another,  till 
they  were  tired  of  counting,  and  the  leading  boat  wus  already 
close  to  them  before  the  last  had  come  within  sight.  And 
the  bands  ployed  up  all  together,  and  the  crowd  on  both 
sides  cjieercd  as  the  St.  Ambrose  boat  spurted  from  the 
Chcrwell,  and  took  the  place  of  honour  at  the  winning-post, 
opjwsito  the  University  bai^'e,  and  close  under  where  they 
wcro  silting. 

"Oil,  look,  Katie  dear;  here  they  are.  There's  Tom,  and 
Mr.  Ilanly,  and  Mr.  Jervia;"  and  Mary  waved  her  handker- 
chief and  clapped  her  hands,  and  was  in  an  ecstasy  of  enthu- 
siusni,  in  which  her  cousin  was  no  whit  behind  her.  The 
gallant  crew  of  SL  Ambrose  were  by  no  means  unconscious 
oi,  and  fully  appreciated,  the  couiplimonL 

lliun  the  boats  passed  up  one  by  one ;  and,  as  each  came 
opi>ositu  to  tlie  St  AiubrosQ  boat,  the  crews  tossed  their  oars 
and  cheered,  and  the  St.  Ambrose  crew  tossed  tlicir  oat's  and 
cheered  in  return  ;  and  the  whole  ceremony  wont  off  in 
triumph,  not^rilbatanding  the  casualty  which  occurred  to  one 
of  the  torpids.  The  torpids  being  tilled  with  the  rcruso  of 
the  rawing  men — goneraiiy  awkwai'd  or  very  young  oursmea 
— find  some  difficulty  in  the  act  of  tossing ;  no  very  sufa 
operation  for  an  unsteady  crew,  Accordingly,  the  torpid  in 
question,  having  sustained  her  crew  gallantly  till  the  sjuling 
point,  iind  allowed  them  to  get  their  oars  fairly  into  the  air, 
procoiHled  gravely  to  turn  over  on  bur  side,  and  shoot  them 
out  into  the  stream. 

A  thrill  ran  along  the  top  of  the  barges,  and  a  little  scream 
or  two  might  have  been  b(>ard  evim  through  the  notes  ol 
Annie  Launc,  which  were  filling  tlie  air  at  the  moment ;  but 
tha  bond  played  on,  and  the  crew  swam  ashore,  and  two  of 
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^^Hb  pnnl-inen  laid  hold  of  the  boat  and  coUected  tho  oars, 
and  nobody  seemed  to  think  anything  of  it. 

Katie  drew  a  long  breath, 

"Are  they  all  out,  dear)"  she  said;  "can  you  see)  I 
can  only  count  eight" 

"Oh,  I  was  too  frightened  to  look.  Let  me  see j  yes,  thei« 
are  nine ;  there's  one  by  hiniBell^  the  little  man  pulling  the 
weeds  off  hia  trouaora." 

And  BO  they  regained  their  eqnanimity,  and  Boon  after  left 
the  barge,  and  were  eacort^d  to  the  hall  of  St  Ambrose  by 
the  crew,  who  gave  an  entettuinrnent  there  to  celebrate  the 
occasion,  which  Mr.  Winter  was  induced  to  attend  and  |ileased 
to  approve,  and  whiob  lasted  til!  it  was  time  to  dress  for  the 
ball,  ior  which  a  proper  chaperone  had  been  provide nlially 
found.  And  so  they  passed  the  days  and  nights  of  Com- 
memoration. 

But  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  work  to  chronicle  all 
their  doings — how,  iiotwithstajiding  balla  at  night,  they  were 
np  to  chapel  in  the  morning,  and  attended  flower-shows  at 
"Worcester  and  musical  promenades  in  New  College,  and 
managed  to  get  do^vn  the  river  for  a  pic-nie  at  Nuneham, 
besides  seeing  everything  that  waa  worth  seeing  in  all  the 
coUcgoa.  How  it  waa  done,  no  man  can  tell ;  hut  done  it 
was,  and  Ihey  seemed  only  the  belter  for  it  alL  They  were 
watting  at  the  gates  of  the  Theatre  amongst  the  first,  tickets 
in  hand,  and  witne^ed  the  whole  scene,  wondering  no  little 
at  the  strange  mixture  of  solemnity  and  licence,  the  rush  and 
crowding  of  the  undergraduates  into  their  gallery,  and  their 
free  and  easy  way  of  taking  the  whole  proceedings  under 
their  patronage,  watching  every  movement  in  the  amphitheatre 
and  on  the  Boor,  and  shouting  approval  and  disapproval  of  the 
heads  of  tlicir  republic  of  learning,  or  of  the  most  illustrious 
■vi.iitora,  or  cheering  with  equal  vigour,  the  ladiea,  Her 
Majesty's  niiuisters,  or  the  prize  poems. 

In  is  a  strange  scene  certainly,  and  has  probably  puzzled 
many  persons  besides  young  ladiea.  One  can  well  fancy  the 
astonishment  of  the  learned  foreigner,  for  instance,  when  he 
see*  the  head  of  the  tlniversity,  which  he  has  reverenced  at 
a  distance  from  bis  youth  up,  rise  in  his  robes  in  solemn  con- 
vocation to  exercise  one  of  the  highest  of  University  functions, 
and  hears  his  sonorous  Latin  periods  interrupted  by  "  three 
cheers  for  the  ladies  in  pink  bonnots  I"  or,  when  some  man  ia 
iniroducod  for  an  honorary  degree,  whose  name  may  be  known 
throughout  tho  civilized  world,  and  the  Vico-Chaiicellor, 
turning  to  his  compeers,  inquires,  "  Placetne  vobis,  domini 
ductores  1  placetne  vobis,  magistri  ?  "  and  be  hears  tjte  voices 
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of  doctuia  and  masters  drowned  in  contradictoi^  Bhouts  front 
thu  young  demua  in  the  gallery,  "  Who  is  he ) "  "  Non 
placet  !  "  "  I'locet  t  "  "  Why  does  he  carry  an  umbFelln  I " 
It  is  thorou^'dy  English,  and  that  is  just  al!  that  need,  or 
iRdoed  can,  be  said  for  it  all ;  but  not  one  in  a  houdred  of  oa 
would  alter  it  if  we  could,  beyond  auppi'essing  aomo  of  the 
porsonahties,  which  of  late  years  have  gone  somewhat  too  far. 

After  tlie  Theatre  there  was  a  sjiniptuoua  lunch  in  All 
Souls',  and  then  a  fSte  in  St.  John's  Gardciis.  Now,  at  the 
aforesaid  luncheon,  Tom's  feelings  had  been  Heveroly  tried  ;  in 
fact,  the  little  troubles,  which,  as  has  been  before  hinted,  are 
incident  to  persona,  especiiUly  young  men  in  his  fortunate 
preditoment,  had  here  come  to  a  head. 

He  was  separated  from  bis  cousins  a.  little  way.  Ceing  a 
guest,  and  not  on  important  one  in  the  eyes  of  the  AU  Souls' 
fellows,  he  had  to  find  hia  level,  which  was  very  much  below 
that  allotted  to  bis  uncle  and  cousihs.  In  short,  he  felt  that 
they  were  taking  him  about,  instead  of  he  IJiem — which 
change  of  position  was  in  itself  trying ;  and  Mary's  conduct 
fanned  hia  slumbering  discontent  into  a  ilame.  There  she 
was,  sitting  between  a  fallow  of  All  Souls',  who  was  a  collector 
of  pictures  and  an  autliority  in  fine-art  mattors,  and  the  Indian 
officer  who  had  been  so  recently  promoted  to  the  degree  of 
D.C.L.  in  the  Theatre.  There  she  sat,  ao  nhaorbed  in  their 
conversation  that  she  did  not  even  hear  a  remark  which  he 
was  pleased  to  address  to  her. 

Whereupon  he  began  to  brood  on  his  wrongs,  and  to  take 
umbrage  at  tie  catholicity  of  her  enjoyment  and  enthusiasm. 
So  long  as  be  bad  been  the  medium  through  which  she  was 
brought  in  contact  with  others,  he  had  been  well  enough 
content  that  they  should  amuee  and  intereat  her ;  but  it  was 
a  very  different  thing  now. 

80  he  waUJied  her  jealously,  and  raked  up  former  convar- 
Bations,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  wns  his  duty  to 
remonstrate  with  her  He  had  remarkeij,  too,  that  she  never 
could  talk  with  him  now  without  breaking  away  after  a  ahorl 
time  into  badinage.  Her  badinage  certainly  was  very  charming 
and  pleasant,  and  kept  him  on  the  stretch  ;  but  why  should 
she  not  let  him  be  serious  and  sentimental  when  he  pleased  t 
She  did  not  break  out  in  this  manner  with  other  people.  So 
he  really  felt  it  to  bo  his  duty  to  apeak  to  her  on  the  sul^ject 
— not  in  llie  least  for  his  own  sake,  but  for  hers. 

Accordingly,  when  the  party  broke  up,  and  they  started 
for  the  ffita  at  St,  John's,  he  resolved  to  carry  out  his  inten- 
tions. At  first  he  could  not  get  an  opportunity  while  the; 
were  walling  about  on  the  beautiful  lawn  of  the  great  gardenj 
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ig  and  being  eeen,  and  listeniiig  to  inuaic,  tLud  looking 

at  choice  flowers,  liut  booq  a  chance  oETurod.  She  stayed 
behind  the  rest  without  noticing  it,  to  examine  Bonio  specially 
beautiful  plant,  and  he  was  by  her  eidu  in  a  moment,  and 
projioaed  to  show  her  the  smaller  garden,  which  lies  beyond, 
to  whiuh  ahe  iimocently  consented  ;  and  they  were  soon  out 
of  the  crowd,  and  in  comparative  solituda 

She  remarked  that  he  was  somewhat  silent  and  grave,  bat     i 
thought   nothing  of  it,  and  chattud   on  as  usual,  remarking     i 
upon  the  pleasant  company  she  had  been  in  at  luncheon. 
This  opened  the  way  for  Tom's  lecture. 
"How  eaaily  you  seem  to  get  intereated  with  new  people  1"    I 
he  began. 

"Do  11"  she  said.  "Well,  don't  you  think  it  very 
natural  1 " 

"Wouldn't  it  be  a  blessing  if  people  would  always  say    I 
just  what  they  think  and  mean,  though  1 "  I 

"  Yes,  and  a  great  many  do,"  she  replied,  looking  at  him 
in  some  wonder,  and  not  quite  plooaed  with  the  turn  things    j 
were  taking. 

"  Any  ladies,  do  you  thiuk  I     You  know  we  haven't  many    \ 
opportunities  of  observing."  I 

"  Yea,  I  think  quite  as  many  ladies  as  men.    More,  indeed,    ' 
as  far  as  my  small  e:cperionce  goes." 

"You  really  maintain  deliberately  that  you  have  met  people 
— men  and  women — who  can  talk  tfl  you  or  any  one  else  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  quite  honestly,  and  say  nothing  at  all 
-which  they  don't  mean — nothing  for  the  sake  of  flattery,  oi 
effect,  for  instance  1 " 

"  Oh  dear  me,  yea,  often." 
"  Who,  for  example ) " 

"  Our  cousin  Katie,  Wliy  are  you  so  suspicious  and  mis- 
anthropical I  There  is  your  friend  Mr.  Hardy  again ;  what 
do  ynu  say  to  him  ? " 

"  Well,  I  think  you  may  have  hit  on  an  exception.  But 
I  maintain  the  rule." 

"  You  look  as  if  I  ought  to  object     But  I  sha'n't.     It  fa    . 
no  business  of  mine  if  you  choose  to  believe  any  such  dis- 
agreeable thing  about  your  fellow-creatureo."  I 
"  I  dim't  believe  anything  worse  about  them  than  I  do  I 
aliout  myeel£      I  know  that  I  cau't  do  it."                                     1 
"Well,  I  am  very  sorry  for  you."                                                  J 
^^  But  I  don't  think  I  am  any  worse  than  my  neighbours.' 
^■"I  don't  suppose  you  do.     Who  are  your  neighbouia  1" 
^^P  Shall  1  include  you  in  the  number  T" 
^Klph,  by  all  means,  if  you  like." 
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"But  I  may  not  mean  that  you  aro  like  tlio  rest. 
man  who  fell  among  thieves,  you  know,  had  ono  good  neigh- 

"Now,  Cousin  Tom,"  she  said,  looking  np  with  sparkling 
eyes,  "  1  can't  return  the  compliment  You  niea,nt  to  loako 
me  feel  thut  I  toon  like  the  cest — at  least  iiko  what  you  say 
tiiey  are.  You  know  you  did  And  now  yoii  are  just  turning 
round,  and  trying  to  slip  out  of  it  hy  saying  what  you  don't 

"  Well,  cousin  Mary,  perhaps  I  was.  At  any  rate,  I  was 
a  great  fool  for  my  paina.  I  might  have  known  hy  this  tjma 
that  you  would  catuh  me  out  fast  enough." 

"  Perhaps  you  might.  I  didn't  challenge  you  to  aet  up 
your  Palace  of  Truth.  Hut,  if  we  are  to  live  in  it,  you  are 
uot  to   say  all  the   disagreea,ble   things   and  hear  none  oi 

"  I  hope  not,  if  they  must  be  disagreeable.  But  why 
ebould  they  bet  I  can't  see  why  you  and  I,  for  inEtance, 
ekould  not  say  exactly  what  we  are  thinking  to  one  another 
without  being  diaigreeable." 

"Well,  I  don't  think  you  made  a,  happy  beginning  juat 
now." 

'■  But  I  am  sure  wa  should  all  like  one  another  the  better 
for  speaking  the  truth." 

"Yes;  but  I  don't  admit  that  I  haven't  been  speaking  the 
troth." 

"  You  won't  understand  me.  Have  I  said  that  you  don't 
Epeak  the  truth  I  ° 

"  Yea,  you  said  juat  now  that  I  don't  say  what  I  think  and 
mean.  Well,  p:rliaps  you  didn't  exactly  say  that^  but  that  is 
what  you  meant." 

"  You  are  very  angry,  Cousiit  Maty.      Let  us  wait  till—" 

"No,  no.  It  waa  you  who  began,  and  I  will  not  let  you 
off  now." 

"  Very  well,  then.  I  did  mean  something  of  the  sort  It 
is  better  to  tell  you  than  to  keep  it  to  myself." 

"  Yea,  and  now  tell  me  your  reasons,"  said  Mary,  look- 
ing down  and  biting  her  lip.  Tom  was  ready  to  bite  his 
tongue  oS,  but  there  was  nothing  now  but  to  go  throogh 
with  it. 

"  You  make  everybody  that  comes  near  you  think  that  you 
are  deeply  interofted  in  them  and  their  doings.  Poor  Groy 
believoa  that  you  are  as  mad  as  he  is  about  rituals  and  rubrics. 
And  the  boating  men  tluclure  that  you  would  sooner  see  a  raea 
than  go  to  the  best  bail  in  the  world.  And  you  listened  to 
•  .the  llean's  stale  old  etoriiis  about  the  schools,  and  went  into 
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,)tDreH  in  tlie  Bodleian  about  pictures  aud  art  with  that 
fel'lnw  of  Allsouls'.      Even  our  old  buller  and  the  ciioK— " 

Here  Mary,  despite  her  veiation,  after  a  severe  stmggle  to 
control  it,  burst  into  a  laugh,  wbiuh  made  Tom  pauaa 

"  Now  you  can't  say  that  I  am  not  really  fond  of  jolliea," 
she  said. 

'■  And  you  can't  sa^  that  I  have  soii  anything  ao  veij 
disngrBeahle.'l''' 

"  Oil,  hilt  you  have,  though." 

"At  any  rate  I  have  made  yon  laugh." 

"  But  you  didn't  mean  to  do  it     Uow,  go  on," 

"I  have  nothing  more  to  say.  You  Boe  my  moaiiiaf;,  oi 
you  never  wiU." 

'■  If  you  have  nothing  more  to  say,  you  should  not  have 
eald  80  much,"  said  Mary.  "  You  wouldn't  have  me  rude  to 
all  the  people  I  meet,  and  I  can't  holp  it  if  the  cook  tliiiika  I 
am  a  glutton." 

"  But  you  could  help  letting  Grey  think  that  you  should 
like  to  go  and  see  his  night  schools." 

"  But  I  should  like  to  see  them  of  all  things." 

"  And  I  suppose  you  would  like  to  go  through  the  manu- 
scripts in  the  Bodleian  with  the  Dean.  1  heard  you  talking 
to  liini  as  if  it  was  the  dearest  wish  of  your  heart,  and  making 
a  half  engagement  to  go  with  him  this  afternoon,  when  you 
know  that  you  are  tired  to  death  of  nlm,  and  so  fuU  of  otbec 
engBgements  that  you  don't  know  where  to  turn." 

Mary  began  to  bite  her  iips  again.  She  felt  half  inclined 
to  cry,  and  half  inclined  to  get  up  and  box  his  ears.  How- 
ever she  did  neitlter,  hut  looked  up  after  a  moment  or  two, 
and  said — 

"  Well,  have  you  any  more  unkind  words  to  say)" 

"  Unkind,  Mary  ) " 

"  Yes,  they  are  unkind.  How  can  I  enjoy  anything  now 
when  I  shall  know  you  are  watching  me,  and  thinking  all 
sorts  of  harm  of  everything  I  say  and  do  )  However,  it 
doesn't  much  matter,  for  we  go  to-morrow  morning." 

"  But  ycu  will  give  me  credit  at  least  for  menninq  you 
well.' 

"  1  think  you  are  very  jealous  and  suspicious." 

"  You  don't  know  how  you  pain  me  when  yon  wy 
thttt" 

"  But  I  must  say  what  I  think." 

Mary  set   her  little  mouth,  and  looked  down,  and  hepi 
tapping  her  boot  with  her  parasol.     There  wia  iin  awkward 
ailence    while    Tom   considered  within   himself  whether  she 
vaa  Dot  right,  and  whether,  after  oil,  his  own  iealousy  iiod  not 
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■been  lie  cause  of  the  lecture  he  had  beep  dulivunng,  much 
mure  tlian  any  unselfish  wish  fat  Mary's  improTeiucnt. 

"  It  is  your  turn  now,"  he  bbilI  prenently,  leaning  forward 
viih  hiii  elbows  on  his  kriuce,  oiid  looking  liocd  at  the  gruvel. 
"  I  Djay  have  been  fooliahly  jealous,  and  I  thank  you  for 
telling  me  eo.  But  you  can  tell  me  a  great  deal  more  if  you 
will,  quite  as  good  for  me  to  hear." 

"  No,  I  tavB  notliirtg  to  soy.  I  daresay  you  are  open  and 
tine,  and  have  nothing  to  bide  or  disguise,  not  even  about 
eitiinr  of  the  men  we  mot  in  the  Long  Wali  on  Sunday." 

He  winced  at  this  random  shaft  as  if  he  had  been  etung, 
and  she  saw  that  it  bod  gone  home,  and  repented  the  next 
moment  The  sdence  became  more  and  more  embarrassing. 
Uy  good  luck,  however,  their  parly  suddenly  appeared  atroU- 
ing  towurdn  them  from  the  large  gai-dei. 

"  Uere  are  Uncle  Kobert  and  Katie,  and  all  of  them.  Let 
us  join  thtm." 

She  rose  up  and  he  with  het,  and  as  they  walked  towards 
the  rest  he  said  quickly  in  a  low  voiiie,  "  Will  you  forgive 
me  il'  1  have  pained  youl     I  was  very  selfish,  and  am  very 

"Oh  yes,  wo  were  both  very  foolish,  but  we  won't  do 
it  again." 

*'  Here  you  are  at  last.  We  have  been  looking  Ibr  you 
everywhere,"  said  Mies  Winter,  as  they  came  up, 

"  I'm  sure  1  don't  know  how  we  missed  you.  We  came 
straight  from  the  music  tent  to  this  scat,  and  have  not  moved. 
Wb  knew  jou  must  come  by  sooner  or  later," 

"  But  it  is  quite  out  of  the  way.  It  was  quite  by  chance 
that  we  come  round  here." 


Katie  inslaotly  turned  to  ber  father,  and  Mr.  Winter 
declared  lumself  to  be  much  fatigued.  So  they  wished  their 
hospitable  entertainers  good-bye,  and  Tom  hurried  otT  and  got 
a  wheel  chair  lor  his  uncle,  and  walked  by  his  side  to  their 
lodgings.  The  young  ladies  walked  near  the  chair  also,  ac- 
companied by  one  or  two  of  their  acquaintance  ;  in  fact  they 
could  not  move  without  an  escort.  But  Tom  never  oncB 
turned  his  head  for  a  glance  at  what  was  going  on,  a:id  talked 
steaddy  on  to  hia  uncle,  timt  bo  might  nut  catch  a  alray  woid 
of  what  the  rest  were  saying,  Despite  of  all  which  self- 
denial,  however,  he  was  quite  aware  somehow  when  he  made 
his  bow  at  the  door  that  Mary  had  been  very  silent  all  the 
way  home. 

Mr.  Winter  retired  to  his  room  to   lie    down,  and   hia 
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daughter  and  nince  remniiied  in  th.e  sitting-room.  Mar;  sat 
down  and  untied  hei  bonnet,  but  did  not  burst  into  hor  usual 
flood  of  conrnjents  on  the  events  of  the  day.  Misa  Winter 
looked  at  her  and  said — 

"  You  look  tited,  dear,  and  over-excited." 

"  Oh  yes,  so  I  am.     I've  hiid  such  a  quarrel  with  Tom." 

"  A  quarrel — you're  not  aeriouH  ? " 

"  Indeed  I  am,  though.  1  quite  hated  bint  for  five  minutea 
at  leasti" 

"  But  what  did  ho  do  1 " 

"Why,  he  taunted  me  with  being  too  civil  to  everybody, 
and  it  made  me  so  angry,  Ue  said  I  pretended  to  take  an 
jjitereat  in  ever  bo  many  things,  jnet  to  please  people,  when  I 
didn't  really  care  about  them.  And  it  isn't  true  now,  Eatia, 
iaitl" 

"  No,  dear.  He  never  couJd  have  said  that.  You  must 
Lave  misunderstood  him." 

"  There,  I  knew  you  would  say  so.  And  if  it  were  true, 
Tm  sure  it  isn't  wronjj.  When  people  tidk  to  you,  it  is  so 
easy  to  seem  pleased  and  interested  in  what  they  are  Baying 
— and  then  they  like  you,  and  it  is  so  pleasant  to  be  liked. 
Now,  Katie,  do  you  ever  snap  people's  noaea  off,  or  tell  them 
you  think  them  very  foolish,  and  that  you  don't  care,  and 
that  whiit  they  are  saying  is  all  of  no  consequence  t " 

"  I,  dear  1  I  couldn't  do  it  to  save  my  life." 

"  Oh,  I  was  sure  you  couldn't  And  he  may  say  what  he 
will,  but  I  am  quite  sure  ha  would  not  have  been  pleased  if 
we  iiad  not  made  ouRclves  pleasant  to  his  friends." 

"That's  quite  true.  He  has  told  me  himself  half  a  dozen 
times  how  delit,dited  he  was  to  see  you  so  popular." 

"  And  yon  too,  Katie  t " 

"  C*h  yos.  lie  is  very  well  pleased  with  rae.  But  it  ia 
you  who  have  tamed  all  the  heads  in  the  college,  Mary,  Yon 
are  Queen  of  St.  Ambreso  beyond  a  doubt  just  now." 

"Xo,  no,  Katia  ;   not  more  than  you  at  any  rale." 

"  1  say  yes,  yes,  Mary.  You  will  always  be  ten  times  as 
popular  as  I  ;  some  people  have  the  gift  of  it ;  1  wish  1  had. 
Bat  why  do  you  look  so  grave  again )" 

"  Why,  Katie,  don't  you  see  you  are  juat  aaying  over  again, 
only  in  a  different  way,  what  your  provoking  cousin — I  shall 
call  him  Mr.  Urown,  I  think,  in  future — was  telling  me  for 
my  good  in  St.  John's  gardens.  Yon  saw  how  long  we  wore 
away  from  you  ;  well,  he  was  lecturing  me  all  the  lime,  only 
think  ;  and  now  you  are  going  to  tell  it  me  all  over  again. 
But  go  on,  dear  ;  1  sha'n't  mind  anything  from  you." 

Sl^  put  her  arm  round  her  cousin's  naist,  and  looked  uy 
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playfully  into  her  face.  Miss  Winter  saw  at  once  that  no 
great  harm,  perhaps  Boine  good,  had  been  done  in  the  passage 
of  arms  between  her  relatives. 

"  You  made  it  all  up,"  she  said,  Bmiling,  "  before  we  found 

"  Only  just,  though.  He  begged  my  pardon  jnat  at  lasl, 
almost  in  a  whisper,  when  you  were  quite  close  to  na." 

"  And  you  granted  it  1 " 

"  Yea,  of  course ;  but  I  don't  know  that  I  shall  not 
recall  it" 

"  I  was  sure  you  would  bo  fulling  ont  before  long,  you  got 
on  BO  fast  But  he  isn't  quil«  so  easy  to  turn  round  your 
finger  as  you  thought,  Mary." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  that,"  said  Mary,  laughing;  "you  eaw 
how  humble  he  looked  at  last,  and  what  good  order  lie  was 
in." 

"  Well,  dear,  it's  time  to  think  whether  we  shall  go  out 

"  Let  me  see  ;    there's  the  last  ball     What  do  yon  Bay  1 " 
"  Vfhy,  I'm  afraid  poor  papa  is  too  tired  to  take  ua,  and  I 

don't  know  with  whom  we  could  go.     We  ought  to  begin 

packing,  too,  I  think." 

"  Very  welL     Let  as  have  tea  quietly  at  home," 

"  I  will  write  a  note  to  Tom  to  tell  him.    He  has  done  hia 

best  for  ua,  poor  fellow,  and  we  ought  to  consider  him  a 

little." 

"Oh  yes,  and  ask  him  and  his  friend  Mr.  Ilardy  to  tea,  as 

it  is  the  last  night." 

"  If  you  wish  it  I  should  be  very  glad  ;  thoy  will  amoM 

"  Certainly,  and  then  he  will  see  that  I  bear  liim  no  malics. 
And  now  I  will  go  and  just  do  my  hair." 

"  Very  well ;  and  we  will  pack  after  they  leave.  How 
strange  home  ivill  seem  after  all  this  gaiety." 

"  Yes  ;  wa  seem  to  have  been  here  a  month." 

"  I  do  hope  we  shall  find  all  quiet  at  Englebonrn.  I  am 
llways  a&aid  of  aome  trouble  there." 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

TBX  END  OP  ins  PUEsmUK'S    TEAS. 

On  the  morning  after  Commemoration,  Oxford  was  in  abuatls 
of  departure.  Tlie  play  liad  been  played,  the  long  vaca- 
tion had  begun,  and  visitors  and  members  seemed  equally 
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3  to  be  off  At  the  galea  of  tho  collegea  groups  of 
men  in  traveliiog  dreisses  waited  for  the  coachee,  omnibuBei, 
dog-cn.rts,  and  ail  manuer  of  vahicles,  which,  were  ta  carry 
them  lo  the  Great  Weatern  railway  station  at  Steventon,  or 
elaewhcre,  to  ail  points  of  the  compass.  Porters  passed  in 
and  out  with  portiuanteami,  gan-cosea,  and  baggage  of  all 
kinds,  which  they  piled  outside  the  gates,  or  carried  off  to 
"  T^e  Mitre  "  or  "  The  Angel,"  under  the  viKorous  and  not 
too  courtooua  orders  qE  the  owners.  College  servants  flitUd 
round  the  groupa  to  take  last  instnictioua,  and,  if  so  might 
be,  to  extract  tlie  balances  of  extortionate  bills  out  of  their 
departing  mm^tera.  Dog  fimciera  were  there  also,  holding 
terriers  ;  and  scouts  from  the  cricketing  grounds,  witli  bills 
and  piub  under  their  arma ;  and  oatlers,  and  men  front  the 
boats,  all  on  the  same  errand  of  getting  the  last  shilling  out 
of  their  patrons — a  fawning,  obseijuious  crowd  for  the  moat 
part,  with  here  and  there  a  sturdy  Briton  who  felt  that  Le  was 
only  there  for  his  due. 

Through  such  a  group,  at  the  gate  of  St.  Ambrose,  Tom  and 
Hardy  passed  soon  after  breakfast  time,  in  cap  and  gowa, 
which  coatume  excited  no  small  astonishment. 

"  Hullo,  Brown,  old  fellow  I  ain't  you  off  this  morning )  " 

"  No,  I  shall  I*  op  for  a  day  or  two  yet" 

"Wish  you  joy.  I  wouldn't  be  staying  up  over  to-day  for 
Bomethiiig." 

"  But  you'll  be  at  Hoidey  to-morrow  I "  said  Diogenes,  con- 
fidently, who  stood  at  the  gate  in  boating  coat  and  ilannela, 
a  big  stick  and  knapsack,  waiting  for  a  companion,  with  whom 
he  was  going  to  walk  to  Henley. 

"And  at  Lord's  on  Friday,"  said  another.  "It  will  he  a 
famous  luatch.  Come  and  dine  somewhere  efterwarils,  and 
go  to  the  Haymarket  with  us." 

"  You  know  the  Leander  are  to  be  at  Henloj."  put  in 
Diogenes ;  "  and  Cambridge  is  very  etroQg.  There  will 
k  ajileudtd  race  for  the  cup,  hut  Jervis  thinks  we  are 


;  haven't  we  had  enough  of 
'  You  had  much  better  come 
Brown,  and  stay  there  while 


all  righL" 

"Bother  your  eternal  ra 
them)"  said  the  Londoner. 
up  to  the  litUe  village  at  on 
the  coin  laata." 

"  If  I  get  away  at  all,  it  will  bo  to  Henley,"  said  Tom. 

"  Of  courae,  I  knew  that,''  said  Diogenes,  triumphantly 
"our  boat  ought  to  be  on  for  the  ladies'  plate.  H  oulyJorvi 
were  not  in  Uie  University  crew  !  I  thought  you  were  lo  pull 
»t  Henley,  Hardy  J" 

"  I  was  asked  to  null,  but  I  couldn't  manage  the  time  with 
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the  sclioala  cumiD^  on,  and  when  the  examinations  were  orei 
it  was  too  late.  The  crew  were  picked  and  half  trained,  and 
none  of  them  have  brukon  down." 

"  WTiat  I  every  one  of  lliom  atoud  putting  through  the 
sieve  1  Tliey  muet  be  a  rare  crew,  then,"  said  another. 

"  You're  r^ht,"  said  Diogenes.  "  Oh,  here  you  are  at 
last,"  he  added,  as  another  man  in  flannels  and  knapsack  came 
out  of  college.  "  Well,  good-bye  all,  and  a  pleasant  vaiation ; 
we  must  be  off,  if  we  are  to  be  in  time  to  see  our  crew  pull 
over  the  course  to-night ; "  and  the  two  mMched  off  towards 
Magdalen  Bridge. 

"  By  Jove ! "  remarked  a  fast  yonth,  in  most  elaborate 
toilette,  looking  after  them,  "  fancy  two  fellows  grinding  off 
to  Heuloy,  iive  miles  an  hour,  in  this  sun,  when  they  might 
drop  up  to  the  metropolis  by  train  in  half  the  time  t  Isn't  it 
marvellous  1" 

"I  should  like  to  he  going  with  them,"  said  Tom. 

"  Well,    there's    no    accounting    for   tastes.      Here's  our 

"  Good-bye,  then  ;  "  and  Tom  shook  hands,  and,  leaving 
the  coich  to  get  packed  with  portmanteaus,  terriers,  and 
undergraduates,  bo  and  Hardy  widked  off  towards  the  High- 

"  So  you're  not  going  to-day  1 "  Hardy  said. 

"  No  ;  two  or  three  of  my  old  schoolfellow 
to  stand  for  echolarships,  and  1  must  be  here 
Hut  it's  very  unlucky ;  I  should  have  liked 
at  Heuloy." 

"  Look,  tJieir  carriage  is  already  at  tho  door,"  said  Hardy, 
pointing  up  High-street,  into  which  they  now  turned.  There 
were  a  dozen  postchaises  and  carriages  loading  in  &ont  of  dif- 
ferent houses  in  the  street,  and  amongst  them  Mr.  Winter's 
old-fashioned  travelliDg  barouche. 

"So  it  is,"  said  Tom  ;  "that's  Bome  of  uncle's  fidgeti- 
ness ;    but  he  wUJ   bo  sure  to  dawdle  at  the  lost.     Come 

"Drn't  yon  think  I  had  better  stay  downstairs  1  It  may 
seem  intrusive." 

"  No,  coma  along.  Wby,  they  asked  you  to  come  and  see 
the  last  of  them  last  nigbt,  didn't  they  ) " 

Hardy  did  not  require  any  furtber  urging  to  induce  him  tc 
follow  his  inclination ;  so  the  two  went  up  together.  TIis 
breakfast  things  were  still  on  the  table,  al  which  sat  Miss 
Winter,  in  her  bonnet,  employed  in  examining  the  bill,  with 
the  a-^sistancu  of  Mary,  who  leant  over  her  shoulder.  Sbe 
I  looked  op  as  they  entered. 


iTe  coming  up 
to  have  been 
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^^™01i  I  I'm  so  glad  you  ar 
Ijnthereil,  and  I  can't  help  ber. 
right  i " 

■'  ShaU  I,  Katie  1 " 

"Yea,  pleiise  do.  I  don't  see  anything  to  object  to, 
except,  pechapa,  the  things  I  have  ninrked.  Do  you  think 
■wo  Diiglit  to  be  charged  half  b  crown  Et  day  for  the  kituhon 
firol" 

"  Fire  in  June  !  and  you  have  never  dined  at  home  once  I ' 

"  No,  but  we  have  had  tua  several  times." 

"  It  is  a  regular  swindle,"  said  Tom,  taking  the  bill  and 
glancing  at  it.  "  Hero,  Hardy,  come  and  help  me  cut  down 
ibis  precious  totaL" 

They  Bat  domi  lo  the  bill,  llie  ladies  willingly  giving  place. 
Mary  tripped  off  to  the  glas«  to  tie  her  bonnet. 

"  Now  that  ia  all  right  !  "  she  said  merrily  ;  "why  can't 
one  go  on  without  bills  or  horrid  money  I  " 

"  Ah  !  why  can't  one  1 "  said  Tom,  "  that  would  suit  most  of 
our  complaints.     liut  whei'e's  uncle  J  has  he  seen  the  bill  1 " 

"No;  papa  is  in  hia  room  ;  be  must  not  be  worried,  or 
the  journey  will  he  teo  much  for  him." 

ileia  the  ladiua'-maid  arrived,  with  s  message  that  her 
lather  wished  to  see  Misa  Winter, 

"  Leave  your  money,  Katie,"  said  her  cousin  ;  "  this  la 
gentlemen's  business,  and  Toia  and  Mr.  Hardy  will  settle  it 
aU  for  us,  I  am  sure." 

Tom  professed  hia  entire  willingness  to  accept  the  chai^ 
delighted  at  finding  himself  reinstated  in  his  office  of  pro- 
tector at  hlary's  suggestion.  Had  the  landlord  been  one  of 
his  own  tradesmen,  or  the  bill  his  own  bill,  be  might  not 
have  been  so  well  pluased,  but,  as  neither  of  these  was  the 
case,  and  ha  had  Hardy  to  back  him,  he  went  into  the  matter 
with  much  vigour  and  discretion,  and  bad  the  landlord  np, 
made  the  proper  deductions,  and  got  the  bill  settled  and 
receipted  in  a  fow  minutes.  Then  he  and  Hardy  adilresaed 
themselves  to  getting  the  carriiige  comfortably  packed,  and 
vied  with  one  another  in  settling  and  stowing  away  in  the 
taoHi  omvenient  places,  the  many  little  odds  and  emhi  which 
naturally  accompany  young  ladies  and  invalids  on  their 
travels  ;  in  the  course  of  which  employment  be  managed  to 
snatch  a  few  wonis  here  and  there  with  Mary,  and  satislied 
himself  that  she  bore  him  no  ill-will  lor  the  events  of  the 
previous  day. 

At  last  aU  was  ready  for  the  start,  and  Tom  reported  th 
fact  iu  tliG  sitting-room.  "Then  1  will  go  and  fetch  papsi" 
said  Miss  Winter. 

xa 
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Tom's  eyes  met  Mary's  at  the  moment.  Ho  gave  a  sliglit 
shrug  with  liis  eliouliJers,  and  said,  as  tlie  door  cloGod  after  liu 
couain,  "  Really  1  have  no  pfttience  with  Uncle  Kobert,  he 
leavea  poor  Katie  to  do  everything." 

"  Yes  ;  and  hotr  beautifully  she  does  it  all,  without  a  won! 
or,  I  lieliove,  a  thought  of  eouiplaint !  I  could  never  bo  so 
patient." 

"  I  think  it  ia  a  pity.  If  TJncle  Robert  were  obliged  to 
excrf  himself  it  would  be  mucli  better  for  him.  Entie  is 
only  spoiling  him  and  wearing  herself  out" 

"  Yes,  it  is  very  easy  for  you  buiI  me  to  tliiuk  and  say  so. 
Sut  he  ia  her  fathc./  ;  and  then  he  is  really  an  invalid.  So 
aho  goes  on  devoting  herself  to  liim  more  aud  more,  and  feels 
she  can  novel-  do  too  much  for  him." 

"But  if  she  believed  it  would  he  better  for  him  to  exert 
himself}  I'm  Eura  it  is  the  truth.  Couldn't  you  try  to 
poraundo  her  1" 

"  No,  indeed ;  it  would  only  worry  lier,  and  ba  so  cnieL 
But  then  I  am  not  used  to  pve  advice,"  she  added,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  looking  demurely  at  her  gloves;  "it  might 
do  good,  perhaps,  now,  if  you  were  to  speak  to  her." 

"  You  think  me  so  well  qualified,  I  aiipx>ose,  after  the 
Bpecimen  jou  had  yesterday )  Thank  jou ;  I  have  had 
enough  of  lecturing  for  the  present" 

"  I  ani  very  much  obliged  to  you,  really,  for  what  you  sold 
to  me,"  aaid  Mary,  atill  looking  at  her  gloves. 

The  subject  was  a  very  distasteful  one  to  Tom.  He  looked 
at  her  for  a  moment  to  see  whether  she  was  laugliing  at  him, 
and  then  broke  it  off  abniptly — 

"  I  hope  you  huve  enjoyed  your  visit  J" 

"  Oh  yes,  BO  very  much.  I  shall  think  of  it  all  the 
summer." 

"\Vbero  Bhall  you  be  ttU  the  aunuue/I"  asked  Tom. 

"  Not  so  very  far  from  you.  Ilija  has  taken  a  house  only 
eight  miles  from  Englebouin,  and  Katie  says  you  hire  within 
a  day's  drive  of  them." 

"  And  sliull  JOU  be  there  all  the  vacation  I " 

"  Yes,  and  we  hope  to  get  K.alio  over  often.  Could  nol 
you  come  and  raoet  her  1  it  would  be  so  pleasant." 

"  Ifut  do  you  think  I  might )  I  don't  know  your  father 
OP  mother." 

"  Ob,  yes  ;  papa  and  mamma  are  very  kind,  and  will  ask 
anybody  I  like.      Besides,  you  are  a  cousin,  you  know." 

*'  Only  np  at  Oxford,  I  am  al'raid." 

"  'Well  now,  you  will  ae«.     We  are  going  to  have  a  gi 
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WUl  yoii  write  it  foi  me  yourself  I" 
"Very  likely  ;  but  why  I" 
"  Don't  yoj  think  I  shall  value  a  note  in  your  nand  more 

"  Nonsense  ;    now,  remember  your  iccture— Oh,  here 
Unde  lioboil.  and  Katie,"  , 

Sir,  Winter  was  very  gracious,  and  Ihanked  Tom  for  all  his 
attentions.  He  had  been  very  pleased,  he  eaiJ,  to  make  his 
nephew's  acquaintance  again  so  pleasantly,  and  hoped  ho 
would  coma  and  pass  a  day  or  two  at  Englebourn  in  tho 
vacation.  In  his  sad  state  of  health  he  could  not  do  mnch  to 
entertain  a  young  man,  but  he  could  procure  him  some  good 
liBhing  and  shooting  in  tho  ueighbonrhoud.  Tom  assured  his 
uncle  that  nothing  would  please  him  sa  mur:h  as  a  visit 
to  EnglebouriL  Perhaps  tho  remembrance  of  the  distance 
between  that  parish  and  the  place  where  Mary  was  to  spend 
the  summer  may  have  added  a  little  to  his  cnthusiiism. 

"  I  should  \nve  liked  also  to  have  thaidiud  your  friend  for 
His  hospitality,"  Mr.  Winter  went  on.  "  I  understood  my 
daughter  to  say  he  was  hera" 

"Yes,  he  was  here  just  now,"  said  Tom;  "he  must  be 
telow,  I  think." 

"  Wliat,  that  good  Mr.  Hardy } "  said  Mary,  who  was 
looking  out  of  the  window  ;  "  lliere  he  is  in  tho  street,  lie 
lias  just  helped  Hopkins  into  the  rumble,  and  handed  her 
tilings  to  her  Just  as  if  she  were  a  ducbcas.  Slie  has 
been  BO  cross  all  the  morning,  and  now  she  looks  quite 
gracious." 

"  Then  I  think,  papa,  we  bad  better  start." 

"  Let  me  give  you  an  arm  down  stairs,  uncle,"  said  Tom, 
tnd  so  he  hel[)ed  Lis  uncle  down  to  the  carriage,  the  two 
young  ladioB  following  behind,  aiid  the  landlord  standing  with 
obseiiuious  bows  at  hia  shop  door  and  looking  as  if  he  hod 
never  made  on  overcharge  in  Ids  life. 

While  Mr.  Winter  was  making  his  acknowledgments  to 
Hardy,  and  being  hel[)ed  by  him  into  the  most  coniforlabla 
seat  in  the  carriage,  Tom  was  making  tender  adieus  to  tha 
two  young  ladies  behind,  and  even  succeeded  in  keeping  a 
rose-bud  which  Iklary  was  carrying,  when  they  took  their 
seats.  She  paitcd  from  it  hnlt'-iaughingly,  and  the  post-boy 
cracked  his  whip  and  tlie  horuucho  went  lu]iib«riii^  along 
Iligh-Btrcet.  Hardy  and  Tom  watched  it  until  it  turned  down 
St.  Aldate's  towurds  Folly-bridgo,  the  latt«r  waving  hia  hiiod 
as  it  disappeared,  and  then  they  turned  and  strolled  slowly 
sway  sido  by  aide  in  Bilt:nce.  Tho  sight  of  all  tho  other 
departures  iucreasod  the  unuomfortablo,  imsBtistied   feeling 
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wtioh  that  of  his  own  relatives  liail  alieoJy  produced  in  Tom^ 
mincL 

"  Well,  it  isn't  lively  etojiping  up  here  when  everybody  in 
going,  ia  it  1     What  is  one  to  do  1" 

"  Oughtn't  yon  to  be  looking  after  your  friends  who  are 
.coming  up  to  try  for  the  acholarnhips  1 " 

"  No,  Ihey  won't  be  up  till  the  ^temoon,  by  coach." 

"  Shall  wo  go  down  to  the  river,  then  1" 

"  No,  it  wuuld  be  laiaerable.  Hullo,  look  here,  what's 
up)" 

The  cause  of  Tom's  aatonishment  was  the  appearance  of 
the  usual  proceaaion  of  university  beadles  carrying  ailver- 
headed  maces,  and  eacortiug  the  Vice -Chancellor  towatda 
St  Maij's. 

"  Why,  the  bolls  are  going  for  service ;  there  must  be  a 
universiiy  aennon.     Ia  it  a  saint's  day ) " 

"Whore's  the  congregation  to  come  from  J  Why,  half 
Oxford  is  off  by  this  time,  and  thosu  that  ai'e  left  won't  want 
to  be  hearing  sermona." 

"  WeU,  I  don't  know.  A  good  many  stem  to  be  going.  I 
wonder  who  is  to  preach." 

"  I  vote  we  go.     It  will  help  to  pass  the  time," 

Hardy  agreed,  and  they  followed  the  procession  and  went 
up  into  the  gallery  of  St.  Mary's.  Tliere  was  a  very  fair 
congregation  in  the  body  of  the  church,  as  the  staffs  of  the 
colleges  had  not  yet  broken  up,  and  even  in  the  gallery  the 
undeigraduates  mustered  in  some  I'orce.  The  restless  feeling 
which  had  brought  oar  hero  there  seemed  to  liave  Liid  a  lika 
■jffoct  on  most  of  the  men  who  wore  for  one  reason  or  ajiother 
unable  to  start  on  that  day, 

Tom  looked  steadily  into  bis  cap  during  the  bidding  prayer, 
and  sat  down  composedly  afterwards ,  expouting  not  to  be 
much  interested  or  benefited,  but  comforted  with  the  assurance 
that  at  any  rate  it  would  be  almost  luncheon  time  before  he 
would  be  again  thrown  on  his  own  resources.  But  he  was 
mistaken  in  his  esfiectations,  and,  before  the  preacher  had 
been  speaking  for  three  minutes,  was  all  attention,  Tba 
sermon  was  upon  the  treedom  of  the  Gospel,  the  power  br 
which  it  bursts  all  bonds  and  lets  the  oppressed  go  free.  Its 
burthen  was,  "  Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall 
make  you  free."  The  preacher  dwelt  on  many  sides  of  these 
words  ;  the  freedom  of  nations,  of  societies,  of  universities,  of 
the  conscience  of  each  individual  man,  were  each  glanced  at 
a  turn ;  and  then,  reminding  his  hearers  of  the  end  of  the 
cademical  year,  he  went  on — 

"  We  have  heard  it  said  in  the  traublrs  and  tfoiB  t 
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tfttiona  of  the  world,'  'Oh  that  I  could  begin  life  ovor 
B^^iu  I  oh  that  I  could  ftill  asleep,  and  wake  up  twelve,  six, 
three  months  hence,  and  find  my  diffiuultieB  solved  I'  That 
■whiiih  we  may  vainly  wish  elsewhere,  by  a  happy  Providence 
ifl  furnished  to  us  by  the  natural  divisions  of  meeting  and 
parting  in  this  place.  To  every  one  of  ua,  old  and  young,  the 
long  vacation  ou  which  we  are  now  entering  gives  us  c, 
breathing  space,  and  time  to  break  the  bonds  which  place 
and  circumstance  have  woven  round  us  during  the  year  that 
is  past.  From  all  our  petty  carea,  and  conl'usions,  and 
intngues  ;  from  the  dust  and  clatter  of  this  huge  machinery 
amidst  which  we  labour  and  toil ;  from  whatever  cynical 
contempt  of  what  is  generous  and  devout ;  from  whatever 
fanciful  disregard  of  what  is  just  and  wise ;  from  whatever 
gall  of  bittemosa  is  secreted  in  our  beat  motives  ;  from  what- 
ever bonds  of  unequal  dealing  in  which  we  have  entangled 
ourselves  or  others,  we  are  now  for  a  time  set  free.  We 
stand  on  the  edge  of  a  river  which  shall  for  a  time  at  least 
sweep  them  away  ;  that  ancient  river,  the  river  Kishon,  the 
river  of  fresh  tkoiights,  and  fresh  scenes,  and  fresh  feelings, 
and  fresh  hopes :  one  surely  amongst  the  blessed  means 
whereby  God's  free  and  loving  grace  works  out  our  deliverance, 
our  redemption  from  evil,  and  renews  the  strength  of  each 
sucoooding  year,  so  that '  we  may  mount  up  again  as  eagles, 
may  run  and  not  be  weary,  may  walk  and  not  faint.' 

"  And,  if  turning  to  the  younger  part  of  my  hearers,  I  may 
still  more  directly  apply  this  general  lesson  to  thera.  Is  there 
no  one  who,  in  some  shape  ot  otiier,  does  not  fuel  the  bondage 
of  which  1  have  been  speaking)  He  has  something  on  his 
conscience ;  he  has  Homethiiig  on  his  niiud  ;  extravagancy 
sin,  debt^  falsehood.  Every  morning  in  the  first  few  minutes 
after  waking,  it  is  the  first  thought  that  occurs  to  him  :  he 
drives  it  away  in  the  day ;  he  drives  it  olf  by  recklesKnesa, 
which  only  binila  it  wore  and  more  closely  round  him.  Is 
there  any  one  who  has  ever  felt,  who  is  at  this  moment 
fi-eling,  this  grievous  burthen  1  What  is  the  deliverance  1 
How  ohall  he  set  himself  free  I  In  what  special  way  does 
the  redemption  of  Christ,  the  free  grace  of  God,  present 
ibBelf  to  bini  1  There  is  at  least  one  way,  clear  and  simple. 
He  knows  it  bettor  than  any  one  can  tctl  him.  It  is  those 
some  woids  which  I  used  with  another  purpose.     '  The  truth 

'  This  quotation  ia  from  the  saruioa  preached  by  Dr.  StaiJiiy  borora 
thB  UniverBity,  ou  Act  Suutay,  1859  Ipnblisheil  by  J.  H.  P»rier,  of 
Oxford).  I  ho]*  ihat  the  ilistunfuiahed  professor  wlioao  words  Ibej 
u-e  wiL  pardon  the  liberty  I  have  taken  in  Quoting  thoui.  No  woidjr 
it  mg  own  could  hnva  given  so  vividly  what  I  wanUd  to  saj. 
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ehall  mnkti  liiiu  ircu.'  It  is  tg  tell  the  truth  to  hia  friend,  to 
Ug  parent,  tu  any  one,  whosoever  it  be,  irom  whom  he  is  uoo- 
ccnling  that  which  ho  ought  to  stake  known.  One  word  of 
spun,  frank  diHcloBure-~oue  resolution  to  act  Bmcercly  and 
honestly  by  hiraseU'  and  others — one  raj  of  truth  let  into  that 
dark  Ctimer  will  indued  set  the  whole  man  free. 

'  IjHieravi  animatn  meam,  '  I  have  dulivered  my  bouL' 
What  a  fiiitliful  exjiresaiun  is  tliia  of  the  relief,  the  dehvemnce 
ellecLed  by  one  strong  effoit  of  will  in  one  moment  of  time. 
'  1  will  arise  and  go  to  my  father,  and  will  say  unto  him, 
Father,  1  hove  sinned  against  Heaven  and  before  thee,  and 
Km  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  sun.'  So  we  heard  the 
prodigal's  confession  this  morning.  So  may  the  thought  well 
spring  up  in  the  minda  of  any  who  in  the  course  of  this  last 
year  have  wandered  into  sin,  have  found  themselves  beeet 
with  evil  babits  of  wicked  idleness,  of  wretched  self-indulgence. 
Sovi  that  you  are  indeed  in  the  literal  sense  of  tlie  word 
about  to  rise  and  go  to  your  father,  now  that  you  will  be  ahle 
to  shake  off  tbe  bondage  of  bad  companionship,  now  that  tha 
whole  length  of  this  long  absence  will  roll  between  jou  and 
the  past — take  a  long  breath,  breuke  off  the  yoke  of  your  sin, 
of  your  fault,  of  your  wrong  doing,  of  your  folly,  of  your  per- 
Torseneas,  of  your  pride,  of  your  vanity,  of  your  weakness; 
break  it  off  by  truth,  break  it  oCT  by  one  stout  effort,  in  one 
Bteadl'ost  prayer  ;  breakit  off  by  innocent  and  free  enjoyment ; 
break  it  off  by  honest  work.  Put  your  '  hand  to  tbe  noil  and 
your  right  hand  ta  the  workman's  hammer:'  strike  through 
the  enemy  which  has  ensnared  you,  pierce  and  strike  him 
through  and  through.  However  powerful  he  seems,  '  at  your 
leet  he  will  bow,  he  wiU  fall,  he  will  lie  down  ;  at  your  feet 
he  will  bow  and  I'all,  and  where  he  bows,  there  will  he 
rise  up  no  more.  So  let  all  thine  enemies  perish,  0  Lord  ; 
hut  lot  tliem  tliat  love  Thee  he  as  the  aun  when  he  gooth 
forth  in  his  might.' " 

The  two  friends  separated  themselves  from  the  crowd  in  tha 
porch  and  walked  away,  side  by  aide,  towards  their  college. 

"  Well,  tliat  wasn't  a  bad  move  of  ours.  It  is  worth  somo- 
-  thing  to  hear  a  man  preach  that  sort  of  doctrine,"  said  Hardy. 

"  How  does  beget  to  know  it  alii"  said  Tom,  meditatively. 

"  All  what  1     1  don't  see  your  puzzle." 

"  ^Vby,  all  sorts  of  tbiiigs  that  are  in  a  feUow'a  mind — 
what  ho   thinks  about   the  lirst  thing   in  the  morulug,   foi 


"  Pretty  much  like  the  rest  of  us,  I  take  it  :  by  looking  at 
home.    You  don't  sui.pose  that  university  preacheraareuulika 
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^"■•Well,  I, don't  know.  Now  do  you  think  he  ever  had 
anjlhingon  liie  mind  tlia^twris  always  coming  up  and  plaguing 
him,  and  which  he  never  told  to  anybody )" 

"  Yes,  I  should  think  so  ;  most  of  us  must  have  tad." 

"Have  you)" 

"  Ay,  often  and  often." 

"  And  you  think  his  remedy  the  right  one  I " 

"  The  only  one.  Make  a  clean  breast  of  it  and  the  sting  ia 
gonA  There's  a  great  deal  to  bo  done  afterwards,  of  course  ; 
but  there  can  be  no  question  about  step  No.  1." 

"  Did  you  over  owe  a  hundred  pounds  that  you  couldn't 
pay  1 "  said  Tom,  with  a  suddtic  eifort ;  and  his  secret  had 
hardly  passed  his  lips  before  he  felt  a  relief  which  Baiprised 
himself, 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  Hardy,  stopping  in  the  street, 
"  you  don't  mean  to  say  you  are  speaking  of  yourself  I " 

"  I  do,  though,"  said  Tom,  "  and  it  has  been  on  my  mind 
ever  since  Easter  term,  and  has  spoilt  my  temper  and  every- 
thing— that  and  something  else  that  you  know  of  You 
must  have  aeon  me  getting  more  and  more  iU-temperad,  I'm 
sure.  And  I  have  thought  of  it  the  first  thing  in  the  rooming 
and  the  last  thing  at  night ;  and  tried  to  drive  the  thought 
away  just  as  he  said  one  did  in  hia  sermon.  By  Jove,  I 
thought  he  knew  all  about  it,  for  he  looked  right  at  me  just 
when  he  came  to  that  place," 

"  But,  Brown,  how  do  you  mean  you  owe  a  hundred 
pounds  1  You  haven't  read  much  certainly  ;  but  you  haven't 
hunted,  or  gambled,  or  tailored  much,  or  gone  into  any  other 
extravagant  folly.     You  must  be  dreaming." 

"  Am  1  though  }     Conie  up  to  my  rooms  and  Fll  tell  you    . 
aU  about  it :  I  feel  better  already  now  I've  let  it  out    I'll 
Bend  over  for  your  commooa,  and  we'll  have  some  liinck" 

Hardy  followed  his  friend  in  much  trouble  of  mind,  con- 
sidering iji  himself  whether  with  the  raniainder  of  hia  savings 
he  fould  not  make  up  the  sum  which  Tom  had  nameiL 
Fortunately  for  both  of  thnm  a  short  calculation  showed  him 
that  he  could  not,  and  he  gave  up  the  idea  of  delivering  his 
friend  in  this  summary  manner  with  a  sigh.  He  remained 
closeted  with  Tom  for  an  hour,  and  then  came  out,  looking 
serious  still,  but  not  uncomfortable,  and  went  down  to  the 
river.  He  sculled  down  to  Sondford,  bathed  in  the  laahar, 
end  returned  in  time  for  chapel.  He  stayed  outside  after- 
wards, and  Tom  came  up  to  htm  and  seized  his  arm. 

"  I've  done  it  old  fellow,"  he  said ;  "  look  here  ; "  and  pn>- 
duced  a  letter.  Hardy  glanced  at  the  direction,  and  iMr 
that  it  was  to  his  father 
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"  Come  along  and  post  it,"  aoiJ  Tom,  "  ajii]  then  I  fllul] 
feel  ct)t  rigliL" 

They  walked  off  quickly  to  the  post-office  and  droQped  the 
letter  into  the  box. 

"  There,"  he  aaiil,  as  it  diaappoared,  "  libfravi  animam 
meam.  I  owe  the  j>n:acher  a  ({ood  turn  fbt  that ;  I've  a  good 
mind  to  write  imd  thenlt  him-  Fancy  the  poor  old  governor's 
face  to-morrow  at  hreakfast  1 " 

"  Wtil,  you  seem  to  take  it  easy  enough  now,"  suid  H^y. 

"I  can't  hel^  it.  I  tollyuu  I  haven't  felt  so  jolly  this  two 
montliB.  What  a  fool  I  waa  not  to  have  done  it  before. 
After  all,  now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  I  can  pay  it  myself,  at 
least  as  soon  as  I  am  of  age,  for  I  know  I've  some  money,  a 
legacy  or  aomethiTig,  coming  to  rae  then.  But  that  isn't  what 
I  care  about  now." 

"  I'm  very  glad  though  that  you  have  the  money  of  your 

"  Yes,  but  the  having  told  it  ia  all  the  comfort.  Come 
along,  ani  let's  see  whether  these  boys  are  come.  The  old 
Pig  ought  to  bo  in  by  this  time,  and  I  want  them  to  dine  in 
halL  It's  only  ten  months  since  I  came  np  on  it  to  muttieu- 
late,  and  it  aoems  tweuty  jeare.  But  I'm  going  to  be  a  bo; 
again  for  to-night ;  yowll  see  if  I'm  not," 
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"Jane  21,  184 — . 

"  Mt  deab  Tom, — Your  letter  came  to  hand  this  morning, 
and  it  has,  of  course,  given  your  mother  and  me  mnch  paiii. 
It  is  not  the  money  that  we  core  about,  but  that  our  eon 
should  have  deliberately  undertaken,  or  pretended  to  under- 
take, what  lie  must  have  known  at  the  time  he  could  not 
perform  liimseIC 

"I  have  written  to  my  bankers  to  pay  lOOi.  at  once  to 
youi  account  at  the  Oxford  BiUik.  1  have  also  requested  my 
solicitor  to  go  over  to  Oxford,  and  he  will  probably  call  on 
you  the  day  afier  you  receive  this.  You  say  that  this  persoa 
who  holds  your  note  of  hand  is  now  in  Oxford.  You  will 
see  him  in  the  presence  of  my  solicitor,  to  whom  you  will 
hand  the  note  when  you  have  recovered  it.  I  ahull  consider 
afterwarda  what  further  steps  will  have  to  be  taken  in  the 

itter. 

"  Yo-t  will  not  be  of  age  for  a  year.    It  will  be  timo  enffll^. 
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to  determine  whether  you  will  repay  the  halance  of  this 
money  out  of  the  legacy  to  which  you  wi)l  be  entitled  uiulei 
jour  grand  filth  er'fl  will.  lu  tlie  meantime,  I  ahall  deduct  at 
the  rate  of  50L  a  year  from  your  allowance,  and  1  sliall  hold 
you  bound  in  honour  to  reduce  your  expenditure  hy  thia 
amount.  You  are  no  longer  a  boy,  and  one  of  the  first  dutioa 
which  a  man  owes  to  his  friends  and  to  society  is  to  Uve 
within  his  income, 

"  I  make  this  advance  to  yon  on  two  conditions.  Firsb, 
UiHt  you  will  never  agiiin  put  jour  hand  to  a  note  or  hill  in 
a  transaction  of  thia  kind.  If  you  have  raoney,  lend  it  oi 
spend  it.  You  may  lend  or  spend  foolishly,  hut  that  is  not 
the  point  here;  at  any  rate  you  are  dealing  with  what  is  jour 
uwn.  Dut  in  transactions  of  tliis  kind  you  arc  dealing  with 
what  b  not  jour  owu.  A  gentleman  should  shrink  from  the 
possibility  of  having  to  come  on  others,  even  on  his  own 
father,  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  obligations,  as  he  would  from  a 
lie.  I  would  HDoner  see  a  son  of  mine  in  hia  grave  than 
craw]ing  on  through  life  a  slave  to  wants  and  habits  which 
he  must  gratify  at  other  people's  expenao. 

"  Mj  second  condition  is,  that  you  put  an  end  to  youi 
acquaintance  with  these  two  gentlemen  who  have  led  JOO 
into  this  scrape,  and  have  divided  the  proceeds  of  jouc  joint 
note  between  them.  They  are  both  your  seniors  in  standing, 
jou  say,  and  they  appear  to  be  familiar  with  this  plan  of 
raising  money  at  the  expense  of  other  people.  The  plain 
English  word  for  such  doings  is,  swindling.  What  pains  mo 
moat  is,  that  you  should  have  become  intimate  wiUi  young 
men  of  this  kind,  1  am  not  sure  that  it  will  not  be  my  duty 
to  lay  the  whole  matter  before  tlie  authorities  of  the  College. 
You  do  not  mention  their  names,  and  I  respect  the  feeling 
which  has  led  you  not  to  mention  them.  I  shall  know  them 
quite  Boon  enough  through  mj  aolicitor,  who  will  forward  ma 
a  copy  of  the  note  of  hand  and  signatures  in  due  course. 

"  Your  letter  makes  general  allusion  to  other  matters ;  and 
I  gather  from  it  that  you  are  rtisaatislied  with  the  manner  in 
which  you  have  s[)cnt  your  firat  year  ut  Oxford.  I  do  not 
mk  for  specific  confessions,  which  you  seem  inclined  to  cffat 
me ;  in  fact  I  would  sooner  not  have  tiiem,  unless  there  is . 
any  other  matter  in  which  you  want  assistance  or  advice  from 
Die.  1  know  from  experience  that  Oxford  is  a  place  full  of 
temptation  of  all  kinds,  offered  to  young  men  at  the  most 
critical  time  of  their  lives.  Knowing  this,  I  have  deliheratelj 
accepted  the  responsibility  of  sending  jou  there,  and  I  do 
not  repent  it.  I  am  glad  tJiat  you  are  clisaatisfied  with  your 
diet  jear.     If  you  had  not  beeu   I  should  hnv?  felt  much 
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mote  anxioua  about  your  Becond.  Let  bygones  be  bygonac 
between  you  and  me.  You  know  where  to  go  for  ati'ongth, 
and  to  make  conlcstjions  whiuh  no  hummi  oar  should  liear, 
for  DO  human  judgment  can  weigh  the  cauee.  The  secret 
plocee  of  a  man's  heart  aie  tor  hunBolf  and  God.  Yom 
mother  sends  hoi  lovs. 

"  I  am,  ever  your  affectionata  father, 

'•John  Bbown." 

JwuZech,  184—. 

"  Mt  dbab  Boy, — I  am  not  sony  that  you  have  taken  my 
last  letter  as  you  have  done.  It  is  quite  right  to  be  sensitive 
on  these  pointy  and  it  will  have  done  you  no  hunu  to  have 
fancied  for  forty-sight  hours  that  you  hod  in  my  judgment 
lost  caste  as  a  gentleman.  But  now  I  am  very  glad  to  be  able 
to  ease  your  mind  on  this  point.  You  liuve  done  a  very  foolish 
thing ;  but  it  is  only  the  Itabit,  and  the  getting  others  to 
bind  themselveB,  and  not  the  doing  it  oneself  for  others,  which 
is  disgraceful  You  aro  going  to  pay  honourably  for  youi 
folly,  and  will  owe  me  neither  tbunks  nor  money  in  the 
transaction.  I  have  chosen  my  own  terms  for  repayment, 
which  you  have  accepted,  and  so  the  financial  question  is 
disposed  o£ 

"I  have  considered  what  you  say  as  to  your  companions — 
friends  I  will  not  call  them — and  will  jiromise  you  not  to 
take  any  further  steps,  or  to  mention  the  subject  to  any  one. 
But  I  must  insist  on  my  s^ond  condition,  that  you  avoid  all 
i^irther  intimacy  with  thou.  1  do  not  mean  that  you  are  to 
cut  them,  or  do  anything  that  will  attract  attention.  But,  no 
more  intimacy. 

"And  now,  my  dear  boy,  as  to  the  rest  of  your  letter. 
Mine  must  indeed  have  fiiiled  to  express  my  meaning.  Qod 
forbid  that  thi*e  ahoiild  not  be  the  most  perfect  oonfidenca 
between  as.  There  is  nothing  which  I  desire  or  value  more. 
1  only  question  whether  special  confessions  will  conduce  to  ii. 
My  experience  is  against  them.  I  almost  doubt  whether  they 
con  be  perfectly  honest  between  man  and  man ;  and,  taking 
into  account  the  diiferencts  of  our  ages,  it  seems  to  me  much 
more  likely  that  we  should  misnnderstand  one  another.  But 
having  said  tliis,  1  leave  it  (o  you  tti  follow  yonr  own  con- 
science in  the  matter.  If  there  is  any  burthen  which  I  con 
help  you  to  bear,  it  wUl  be  my  greatest  pleasure,  as  it  is  my 
duty,  l«  do  it  So  now,  say  what  you  please,  or  say  no  mai«. 
If  you  speak,  it  will  be  to  one  who  has  felt  and  reuembeis  a 
foung  man's  trials. 

"  We  hope  you  will  bo  able  to  «ome  home  to-moiroVt  fii 
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next  day,  at  latent.  Your  mother  is  longing  to  see  yon, 
and  I  eliould  be  glad  to  have  you  here  a  day  or  two  botbre 
the  assixce,  which  arc  held  next  week.  I  should  rather  like 
you  to  accompany  me  to  them,  aa  it  will  give  me  the  oppor- 
tunity of  introducing  you  to  my  brother  magistrates  from  other 
parts  of  the  county,  wbom  you  are  not  likely  to  meet  else- 
where, wid  it  IB  a  good  thing  for  a  young  man  ta  know  hia 
own  county  welL 

"  The  cricket  club  ia  very  flourishing  you  will  be  glad  to 
hear,  and  they  have  put  off  thoir  best  matches  till  your 
return  ;  bo  you  are  in  great  request,  you  see.  I  am  lold  that 
the  fiabiug  is  very  good  this  year,  and  am  promised  several 
days  for  you  in  the  club  water. 

"  September  is  a  long  way  off,  but  there  ia  nothing  like 
being  beforehand ;  I  have  put  your  name  down  for  a 
licence ;  and  it  is  time  you  sLould  have  a  good  gun  of  your 
own  ;  BO  I  have  ordered  one  for  y^  /\  from  a  man  who  has  lately 
settled  in  the  county.  He  was  Purdy'a  foreman,  with  whom 
I  used  to  build,  atid,  I  can  see,  understands  his  business 
thoroughly.  His  locks  are  as-good  aa  any  I  have  ever  seen. 
I  have  told  him  to  make  the  stock  rather  longer,  and  not  < 
quit«  BO  straight  aa  that  of  my  old  double  with  which  yon 
ehot  laat  year.  I  think  I  remember  you  criticized  my  weapon 
on  these  points ;  but  there  will  be  time  for  you  to  alter  the 
details  after  yon  get. home,  if  you  disapprove  of  my  orders. 
It  will  be  more  satisfactory  if  it  is  built  nnder  your  own  eye. 

If  you  continue  in  the  mind  for  a  month's  reading  with 
your  friend  Mr,  Hardy,  we  will  arrange  it  towards  the  end 
of  the  vacation  :  but  would  he  not  come  here  1  From  what 
you  say  we  should  very  much  like  to  know  him.  Pray  ask 
him  from  me  whether  he  will  pass  the  last  month  of  the 
vacation  here,  reading  with  you.  I  should  like  you  to  be  his 
first  tegular  pupil.  Of  course  this  will  be  my  affair.  And 
now,  God  bless  you,  and  come  home  aa  soon  as  you  can.  Your 
motiier  sends  her  best  love. 

»"  Ever  your  most  affectionate, 
"John  Bkoww."   ' 
"EMOLSBOmtN  Reotobt, 
"Junt  S8(A,  184—, 

"DEAREsr  Mary, — How  good  of  you  to  write  to  me  so 
soon  !  Your  letter  has  come  like  a  gleam  of  sunshine.  I  am 
in  the  niij.st  of  worries  already.  Indeed,  as  you  know,  1  could 
never  quite  throw  off  the  fear  of  what  might  be  liappen- 
ing  here,  while  we  were  enjoying  ourselves  at  Oxford,  and  it  j 
has  all  turned  out  even  worae  than  I  expected.    I  ahijl  n 
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b©  able  to  go  away  again  in  comfort,  I  think.  And  yet,  if  I 
had  buea  here,  1  don't  kuow  tbtt  I  could  have  done  any  good. 
}t  is  GO  very  sad  that  poor  papa  is  ujiafale  to  attetid  to  his 
magistrate's  busLnRsa,  and  he  has  bcuu  worse  than  usual,  quit« 
kid  up  in  fai;t,  since  our  return.  There  is  no  other  otagistnit^ 
— not  even  a  gentleman  in  the  place,  as  you  know,  except  the 
curate  :  and  they  will  not  listen  to  him,  even  if  lie  would  in 
torfere  in  tbeir  quarrele.  But  he  says  he  will  not  meddle  with 
BBGular  matters ;  and,  poor  man,  I  cannot  blanio  him,  for  it  is 
very  sad  and  wearing  to  bo  mixed  up  in  it  a!L 

"  But  now  I  must  tell  you  all  ray  troubles.  Yon  remember 
the  men  whom  we  saw  mowing  together  just  before  we  went 
to  Oxford.  Hetty  Wiubnm's  son  waa  one  of  them,  and  I  am 
airaid  the  rest  ar^  not  at  all  good  comiwny  for  him.  WTien 
tbey  had  finished  papa's  hay,  they  went  to  mow  for  farmer 
Tester.  You  must  remember  him,  dear,  I  am  sure  ;  tlie  tall 
gaunt  man,  with  heavy  thvk  lips,  and  a  broken  no.'ie,  and  the 
top  of  his  head  quite  fiat,  as  if  it  had  been  cut  ofT  a  little 
above  hia  eyebrows.  lie  is  a  very  uiiserly  man,  and  a  hard 
master ;  at  leoat  all  the  poor  peoplp  tell  me  bo,  and  he  looks 
cnieL  I  have  always  been  afraid  of  him,  and  disliked  hini,  for 
I  remember  as  a  child  hearing  papa  complain  how  trouble- 
some he  was  in  the  vestry;  and  except  olil  Simon,  who,  I 
believe,  only  does  it  from  perverseness,  1  have  never  beard 
anybody  epeak  well  of  him.  ■ 

"  The  first  day  that  the  men  went  to  mow  for  farmer  Tester, 
he  gave  them  bout  beer  to  diink.  You  see,  dear,  they  bar- 
gain to  mow  for  so  much  money  and  their  beer.  They  were 
very  discontented  at  this,  and  they  lost  a  good  deal  of  time 
going  to  complain  to  him  about  it,  and  tliey  had  high  words 
with  him. 

"  The  men  said  that  the  beer  wasn't  fit  for  pigs,  and  the 
&mer  said  it  was  quite  good  enough  '  for  such  as  they,'  and 
if  they  didn't  like  his  beer  they  might  buy  their  own.  In  tha 
evening,  too,  he  came  down  and  complained  that  the  mowing 
waa  bad,  and  then  there  were  more  high  words,  for  the  men 
are  very  jealous  about  their  work.  Uowever  they  went  to 
work  as  usual  the  next  morning,  and  all  miglit  have  gone  off 
quietly,  but  in  the  day  farmer  Tester  fonnd  two  pigs  in  hia 
turnip  field  which  adjoins  the  common,  and  had  them  put  in 
the  pound-  One  of  these  pigs  belonged  to  Betty  Winbum's 
son,  and  the  other  to  one  of  the  men  who  was  mowing  wit^ 

a ;  so,  when  they  came  home  at  night,  they  found  That 
had  happened. 

"The  constable  is  our  pound-keeper,  the  little  man  vlio 
jLtmised  you  so  mnch :  he  pkys  the  basa-viol  in  diutdi.    \S)Mib 
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puts  ojiy  Leasts  into  tlio  pound  he  cats  b.  stick  in  two,  andV 
gives  Olio  piece  to  the  jiereon  who  hringB  the  beasts,  and  keeps 
the  other  hiuself ;  and  thu  owner  of  the  beasts  has  to  bring 
the  other  end  of  ^e  stick  to  him  before  he  can  let  them  out. 
Therefore,  tlio  owner,  you  seu,  must  go  to  the  person  who  has 
pounded  hia  beasts,  &nd  make  a  bargain  with  him  for  payment 
of  the  damage  which  has  been  done,  and  so  get  back  the  otlier 
end  of  the  stick,  whidi  they  call  the  '  tally,'  to  produce  to  the 
ponnd-keeper. 

"  Well,  the  men  went  off  to  the  constable's  when  they 
heard  their  pigs  were  poimdwl,  to  find  who  Jind  the  '  tally,' 
and,  when  they  found  it  was  farmer  Tester,  they  went  in  a 
body  to  his  liouee,  to  remoitstrate  with  him,  and  learn  what 
be  set  the  damages  at  The  farmer  used  di'eodful  language  to 
them,  I  hoar,  and  said  they  weren't  lit  to  have  pigs,  and  must 
pay  half  a  crown  for  each  pig,  before  they  should  have  the 
•  tally  i '  aud  the  men  irrtiattid  him  by  telling  him  that  bis 
fences  were  a  shame  to  the  parish,  because  he  was  too  Htingy 
to  have  them  mended,  and  that  the  pigs  couldn't  have  found 
half  a  crown's  worth  of  turnips  in  the  whole  field,  for  he  never 
put  any  manure  on  it,  cscept  what  he  could  get  off  the  road, 
which  ought  to  belong  to  the  pour.  At  last  the  farmer  drove 
them  away,  saying  that  he  should  stop  the  money  out  of  the 
_  price  he  was  to  pay  for  their  mowing. 

"  Then  there  was  very  near  lieing  a  riot  in  the  parish  ;  for 
[tome  of  (he  men  are  very  reckless  people,  and  they  went  in 
illie  evening,  and  blew  horns,  aud  beat  kettles  before  his  house, 
"tUl  the  constable,  who  has  behaved  very  welt,  persuaded  them 
to  go  away. 

"  In  the  morning,  one  of  the  pigs  had  been  taken  out  oi 
the  pound ;  not  lietty's  son's,  I  am  glad  to  say — for  no  doubt 
it  was  very  wrong  of  the  men  to  take  it  out.  The  farmer  was 
furious,  and  went  with  the  constable  in  the  morning  to  find 
the  pig,  but  they  could  hear  nothing  of  it  anywhere.  James 
Pope,  the  Dian  to  whom  it  belonged,  only  laughed  at  them, 
and  said  that  he  never  could  keep  his  pig  in  himself,  becauEn 
it  was  grandson  to  one  of  the  acting  pigs  tliat  went  about  Ui 
the  bim,  and  all  the  pigs  of  that  family  took  to  climbLug 
naturally ;  so  his  pig  must  have  climbed  out  of  the  jKimid. 
This  of  course  was  all  a  story  :  the  men  had  hfted  the  pig 
out  of  the  pound,  and  then  killed  it,  so  that  the  farmer  miglit 
not  find  it,  and  sold  the  meat  clieap  all  over  the  parish,  Betty 
iveiit  to  the  farmer  that  morning,  and  paid  the  half-crown,  and 
got  her  son's  pij;  out  before  he  came  home ;  but  farmer  Tester 
stopped  the  other  ball-crown  out  of  the  men's  wages,  which 
iiiaile  matteiB  woibq  thou  e 
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The  day  that  we  were  in  the  Theatre  at  Oxford,  farme* 
Tester  waa  away  at  one  of  the  markets,  He  turns  hia  big 
cattle  out  to  graze  on  the  common,  whicb  the  poor  peaple  say 
he  lias  no  right  to  do,  and  in  the  afternoon  a  pony  of  hia  got 
into  the  allotments,  and  Betty's  son  cauglit  it,  and  took  it  to 
the  coiietahle,  and  had  it  put  in  the  pound.  The  conatiible 
tried  to  persuade  liim  not  to  do  it,  but  it  waa  of  no  use  ;  and 
so,  when  farmer  Tester  came  home,  he  found  that  his  turn  had 
come.  I  am  afraid  that  he  was  not  eober,  for  I  hear  titat  he 
behaved  dreadfully  both  to  the  constable  and  to  Betty's  Bon, 
and,  whan  he  found  that  ha  could  not  frighten  them,  he 
declared  he  would  have  the  law  of  them  if  it  coet  him  twenty 
pounds.  So  in  the  morning  he  went  to  fetch  hia  lawyer, 
and   when  we   got  home   you  can  fancy  what  a  scene  it 

"  You  ceniember  how  poorly  papa  waa  when  you  left  us 
at  Lambourn.  By  the  time  we  got  home  ho  was  quite 
knocked  up,  and  so  nervous  that  he  was  fit  for  nothing 
except  to  have  d  quiet  cup  of  tea  in  hia  own  room..  I  waa 
sure,  as  we  drove  up  the  street,  there  was  something  the 
matter.  The  ostler  waa  watching  outside  the  Bed  Lion,  and 
ran  in  as  soon  as  we  came  in  sight ;  and,  as  wo  passed  the 
door,  out  came  farmer  Tester,  looldng  vocy  flushed  in  the 
face,  and  carrying  his  great  iron-handled  whip,  atid  a  person 
with  biip,  who  I  found  was  his  lawyer,  and  they  marched 
after  tbe  carriage.  Then  the  constable  was  standing  at  hia 
door  too,  and  he  came  after  us,  and  there  was  a  group  of  men 
outaide  the  rectory  gate.  We  had  not  been  in  the  house  five 
minutes  before  the  servant  came  in  to  say  that  farmer  Tester 
and  a  gentleman  wanted  tu  see  papa  on  particular  business, 
Fapa  sent  out  word  he  was  very  unwell,  and  that  it  was  not 
the  proper  time  to  come  on  business  ;  he  would  see  them 
the  next  day  at  twelve  o'clock.  But  they  would  not  go 
away,  and  then  papa  asked  me  to  go  out  and  see  them.  You 
can  Ikncy  how  disagreedble  it  was ;  and  I  was  ao  angiy  with 
them  for  coming,  when  they  knew  how  nervous  papa  is  after 
a  journey,  that  I  could  not  have  patience  to  persuade  them 
to  leave ;  and  so  at  last  they  made  poor  papa  sea  th«m 
after  alL 

He  was  lying  on  a  sofa,  and  quite  unfit  to  cope  with  a  hard 
bad  man  like  farmer  Tester,  and  a  fluent  plausible  lawyer. 
They  told  their  story  all  their  own  way,  and  the  farinar 
declared  that  the  man  had  tempted  the  pony  into  the  allot- 
with  corn.  And  the  lawyer  said  that  the  constable 
right  to  keep  the  pony  in  the  jxiond,  and  tiiat  he  was 
liable  to  all  ."iortb  of  punishments.     They  wanted  papa  to 
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make  an  order  at  once  for  the  pound  to  be  opened,  and  T 
think  he  would  have  done  bo,  but  I  asked  him  in  a  ivhiapet 
to'seud  for  the  constable,  and  hear  what  he  had  to  saj.  The 
conHtttble  waa  waiting  in  the  kitchen,  so  he  came  in  in  a 
minute,  Tou  can't  think  how  well  he  behaved ;  I  have 
quite  foigiven  him  aU  his  obstinacy  about  the  singing.  Ue 
told  the  whole  aiory  about  the  pigs,  and  how  farmer  Tester 
hod  stopped  mane;  out  of  the  men's  wages.  And  when  the 
lamjer  tried  to  frighten  him,  ho  answered  him  quite  boldly, 
that  he  mightn't  know  ho  much  about  the  law,  hut  he  knew 
what  was  always  the  custom  long  before  hia  time  at  Engle- 
bouru  about  the  pound,  and  if  farmer  Tester  wanted  his 
beast  out,  he  must  bring  the  '  tally '  like  another  man.  Then 
the  lawyer  appealed  t«  papa  about  the  law,  and  said  how 
absurd  it  was,  and  that  if  such  a  custom  were  to  he  upheld, 
the  man  who  had  the  taUy  might  charge  lOOl.  for  the  damage. 
And  poor  papa  looked  through  his  law  books,  and  could  find 
nothing  about  it  at  all ;  and  while  he  was  doing  it  faraici 
Tester  began  to  abuse  the  constable,  and  said  he  sided  with 
all  the  good-for-nothing  fellows  in  the  parish,  and  tliat  bad 
blood  would  come  of  it.  But  the  constable  quite  fired  up  at 
that,  and  told  him  that  it  waa  such  as  he  who  made  bod 
blood  in  the  parish,  and  that  poor  folks  had  their  righia  as 
well  as  their  betters,  and  should  have  them  while  he  was 
constable.  If  he  got  papa's  order  to  open  the  pound,  he  sup- 
poeed  he  must  do  it,  and  'twas  not  for  him  to  say  wliat  was 
law,  but  Harry  Winbum  had  had  to  get  the  'tally'  for 
his  pig  from  iarmer  Tester,  and  what  waa  fair  for  one  wao 
fair  for  all. 

"  I  was  afraid  papa  would  have  made  the  order,  but  the 
lawyer  said  something  at  List  wliich  mode  him  take  the 
other  side,  So  he  settled  that  the  farmer  should  pay  five 
shillings  for  the  '  tally,'  which  wa-f  what  he  had  taken  from 
Betty,  and  had  stopped  out  of  the  wages,  and  that  was  the 
only  order  he  would  make,  and  the  lawyer  might  do  what  he 
pleased  about  it.  The  constable  seemed  satisfied  with  this, 
and  undertook  to  take  the  money  down  to  Harry  Winbum, 
for  fonnor  Tester  declared  ho  would  sooner  let  the  pony  starve 
than  go  himself  And  ho  papa  got  rid  of  them  after  an  hour 
and  more  of  this  talk.  The  lawyer  and  farmer  Tester  went 
away  grumbling  and  very  angry  to  the  Bed  Lion.  I  waa 
very  anxious  to  hoar  how  the  matter  ended  ;  so  I  sent  after 
the  constable  to  ask  him  (o  come  hack  and  see  me  when  he 
had  settled  it  all,  and  about  nine  o'clock  he  came.  He  hod 
had  a  very  hard  job  to  get  riarry  Winbum  to  take  the  money, 
and  give  up  the  '  tally.'     The  men  said  that,  if  &rmer  Tester 
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could  make  them  pay  half-B-orown  for  a  pig  in  his  tiirnipa, 
which  were  no  bigger  than  mdishes,  he  ought  to  pay  ten 
ahillinga  at  least  for  his  pony  trampling  down  their  com 
whiiih  WI19  half  grown  ;  and  I  couldn't  help  lliinking  this 
seemed  verj'  reasonable.  In  the  end,  howBver,  the  constable 
had  persuaded  them  to  take  the  money,  and  so  the  pony  was 
let  out. 

"  I  told  tiini  how  pleased  I  was  at  the  way  he  had'hehaved, 
Dut  tho  little  man  didn't  aoem  quite  satisfied  himself.  He 
should  have  liked  to  have  given  the  lawyer  a  piece  more  of 
his  mind,  lie  said,  only  he  wiis  no  ar.holar ;  '  Init  I've  a  got 
all  the  feelins  of  a  man,  miss,  though  I  medn't  have  the 
ways  o'  bringin'  on  'em  out.'  You  see  1  am  {|uitfi  coming 
round  to  your  opinion  aliout  him.  But  when  I  said  that  I 
hoped  all  the  trouble  waa  over,  ho  shook  hia  head,  and  lie 
Beems  to  think  that  the  men  will  not  forget  it,  and  that  some 
of  the  wild  onea  will  he  trying  to  pay  farmer  Tester  out  in 
the  winter  nights,  and  I  could  boo  ho  was  very  anxious 
about  Harry  Winbitrn  ;  so  1  promised  him  to  go  and  see 
Betty. 

"  1  wont  down  to  her  cottage  yestorday,  and  found  her  very 
low,  poor  old  soul,  about  her  son.  She  has  had  a  bad  attack 
agai:i,  and  I  am  afiaid  her  heart  is  not  right.  She  will  not 
live  long  if  she  has  much  to  make  her  anxious,  and  how  it 
tlmt  to  be  avoided  J  For  her  son's  courting'  i^^  all  going 
wrong,  she  can  see,  though  he  will  not  tell  her  anything  about 
it ;  hut  be  gets  more  moody  ami  restless,  she  says,  and  don't 
take  a  pride  in  anything,  not  even  in  his  flowers  or  his  allot- 
ment ;  and  he  takes  to  going  about,  more  and  more  every  day, 
with  those  men,  who  will  be  sure  to  lead  him  into  trouble. 

"  After  I  left  her,  I  walked  up  to  the  Hawk's  Lynch,  to 
see  whether  the  view  and  the  air  would  not  do  me  good. 
And  it  did  do  me  a  great  deal  of  good,  dear,  and  I  thought 
of  you,  and  when  1  should  see  your  bright  face  and  hear  your 
happy  laagh  again.  The  village  looked  bo  pretty  and  peaceful. 
I  could  hardly  beheve,  while  I  was  U|)  there,  that  there  were 
all  these  miserable  quarrels  and  heartburnings  going  on  in  it 
1  suppose  tbey  go  on  everywhere,  but  one  can't  help  feeling 
as  if  there  were  something  specially  hard  in  those  which 
come  under  one's  own  eyas,  and  touch  oneselt  And  ihea 
they  are  so  frivolous,  and  everything  might  go  on  so  com- 
fortably if  people  would  only  be  reasonable.  I  ought  U> 
have  been  a  man,  1  am  sure,  and  then  I  might,  perhaps,  be 
kbie  to  do  more,  and  should  have  more  iuiluence.  If  poor 
p»pa  were  only  well  and  strong  ! 

"  But,  dear,  I  shall  tii'u  you  with  nil  these  long  historiei 
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anii  complainmga.  I  have  run  on  till  I  have  no  loom.  left 
Itjr  anything  else  ;  but  you  can't  think  what  a  comfort  it  is 
to  me  to  write  it  all  to  you,  for  1  have  uo  one  to  tell  it  to,  I 
feol  BO  much  better,  and  more  cheerful  siiice  I  sat  down  to 
writu  lliis.  You  must  give  iny  dear  love  to  uncle  and  aunt, 
and  let  me  hear  from  you  again  whenever  you  have  time.  If 
you  could  come  over  again  and  stay  for  a  tew  days  it  would 
ho  very  kind  ;  but  I  must  not  press  it,  as  there  is  nothing  to 
attract  you  here,  only  wo  might  talk  over  all  that  we  did  and 
saw  at  Oxlbrd. — Ever,  dearest  Mary,  jour  very  affoctionaw 
cousin, 

"  P.S. — I  should  like  to  have  the  pattern  of  tho  jacket 
yon  wore  the  last  day  at  Oxford.  Could  you  cut  it  out  in 
thin  paper,  and  send  it  in  your  next  ] " 

•■Jiiij)—,  IB*—. 

"  My  dear  Brown, — I  waa  very  glad  to  see  your  hand, 
and  to  hear  such  flourishing  accounts  of  yonr  vacation  doings. 
You  won't  get  any  like  announcement  of  me,  for  cricket  has 
not  yet  come  so  far  west  as  this,  at  least  not  to  settle.  We 
have  a  few  pioneers  and  sqniittei-s  in  tbe  villages  ;  but,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  nothing  yet  like  matches  between  the  elevens  of 
districts.  Neiglibours  we  have  none,  except  the  rector  ;  so  I 
have  plenty  of  spare  time,  some  of  which  I  feel  greatly  dis- 
posed to  devote  to  you  j  and  I  hope  you  won't  fijad  me  too 
tedious  to  read. 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  your  father  to  wish  that  you  should  ba 
my  first  pupil,  and  to  propose  that  I  should  spend  the  last 
month  of  this  vacation  with  you  in  Berksliire.  ]!ut  I  do  not 
like  to  give  up  a  whole  month.  My  father  is  getting  old  and 
infirm,  and  I  can  see  that  it  would  be  a  great  trial  to  him, 
although  ho  urges  it,  and  is  always  telling  me  not  to  let  him 
keep  me  at  home.  What  do  you  say  to  meeting  me  half  way  I 
1  mean,  that  you  should  come  here  for  half  of  the  time,  and 
then  that  I  should  return  with  you  for  the  last  fortnight  of 
the  vacation.     This  I  could  manage  perfectly. 

"But  you  cannot  in  any  tase  be  my  first  pupil ;  for  not  to 
mention  that  1  have  been  as  you  know,  teaching  for  some 
years,  I  have  a  pupil  here,  at  tlus  minute.  You  are  not 
hkely  to  guess  who  it  is,  though  you  know  him  well  enough 
— jierhaps  I  shonld  say  too  woU — so,  in  a  word,  it  is  Blake, 
1  had  not  been  at  home  three  days  before  I  got  a  letter  from 
hira,  asking  mo  to  take  him,  and  putting  it  in  such  a  way  that 
I  coulilii't  rofoao.  I  would  sooner  not  have  had  him,  as  I 
had   already   got  out  of  taking  a  ruuding  party  with   som* 
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trouble,  and  felt  inclined  to  enjoy  myself  here  m  dignified 
idLenesB  till  next  term.  But  what  con  you  do  when  a  man 
puts  it  to  you  as  a  great  personal  ftivour,  &c  &a.  t  So  I 
wrote  to  accept  You  may  imagine  my  disgust  a  day  or  two 
■fterwards,  at  getting  a  letter  &om  an  uncle  of  his,  some  official 
person  in  London  apparently,  treating  tlie  whole  matter  in  a 
bumieu  point  of  view,  aid  me  as  if  I  were  a  training'  groom. 
He  is  guod  enough  to  suggest  a  Etiiftulaut  to  me  in  the  shapu 
of  extra  pay  aad  his  future  patronage  in  the  event  of  Lia 
nephew'a  taking  a  first  in  Michaelmas  term.  If  I  hod  ts- 
ceived  this  letter  before,  I  think  it  would  have  tunied 
the  Rcale,  and  1  should  have  refused.  But  the  thing  was 
done,  and  Blake  isn't  faitly  reaponaible  for  his   relative's 

"  So  here  he  baa  been  for  a  fortnight.  He  took  a  lodging 
in  the  village  at  first ;  but  of  course  my  dear  old  father's 
ideas  of  boapitoKtv  were  shocked  at  thi^  and  here  he  is,  oar 
inmate. 

"  He  reads  fiercely  by  fits  and  starts.  A  feeling  of  personal 
hatred  against  the  esaminers  seema  to  urge  him  on  more  than 
any  other  motive  ;  but  this  will  not  he  strong  enough  to  keep 
hirn  to  regular  work,  and  without  regular  work  ho  won't  do, 
not witbataii  ding  all  liis  cleverness,  and  he  ia  a  niarvelloQsly 
clever  fellow,  So  the  first  thing  i  have  to  do  is  to  get  him 
steadily  to  the  collar,  and  how  to  do  it  is  a  pretty  particular 
puzzle.  For  he  hasn't  a  grain  of  enthusiasm  in  his  composi- 
tion, nor  auy  power,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  of  throwing  hiraaelf 
into  the  timea  and  scenes  of  which  he  is  reading.  The  phi- 
losophy of  Greece  and  the  history  of  Rome  are  matters  of 
perfeet  indifference  to  him — to  be  got  up  by  catch-worda  and 
dates  lor  examination  and  nothing  more.  I  don't  think  ha 
wonld  care  a  straw  if  Socrates  had  never  lived,  or  Hannibal 
had  destroyed  Some.  The  greatest  names  and  deeds  of  the 
old  world  are  just  so  many  dead  counters  to  him — the  Jewish 
j>ist  03  much  as  the  rest.  I  tried  him  with  the  stoty  of  the 
attempt  of  Antiochus  Epipbanos  to  conquer  the  Jews,  and 
the  glorious  rising  of  all  that  was  living  in  the  Holy  Land 
under  the  Macaheea.  14^ot  a  bit  of  it ;  I  couldn't  get  a 
spark  out  of  him.  He  wouldn't  even  read  the  etory  b» 
"  is  in  the  Apocrypha,  and  so,  as  he  said,  the 
d — <1  examiners  couldn't  ask  him  anything  about  it  in  the 
schools. 

Then  hia  sense  of  duty  is  quite  undeveloped.  He  has  no 
notion  of  going  on  doing  anything  disagreeable  because  he 
ought.  So  here  I  am  at  fault  again.  Ambition  he  has  in 
tbundance  ;  in  fact  so  atrongly,  that  very  likely  it  may  in  the 
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end  pull  liim  through,  and  make  him  work  hard  enoufth 
hia  Oxford  purposes  at  any  rate.  Uut  it  wants  repressing 
jather  than  encourageniBnt,  and  I  certainly  sha'n't  appeal 
to  it 

"  You  will  begin  to  thiuk  I  dieUke  him  and  want  to  get 
rid  of  him,  but  it  isn't  the  case.  Yon  know  what  a  good 
temper  he  hoa,  and  how  remarkahlj  well  he  talka ;  bo  ha 
makes  himself  very  pleasant,  and  my  fathei  evidently  enjoys 
hia  company  ;  and  then  to  be  in  constant  intercourae  with  a 
subtle  intellect  like  his,  is  pleasantly  exciting,  and  keeps  one 
ahve  and  at  high  preHBUre,  though  one  can't  help  always 
wishing  that  it  had  a  little  heat  in  it.  You  would  be  im- 
mensaly  amused  if  you  could  drop  in  on  us. 

"  I  think  I  have  told  you,  or  you  must  have  seen  it  for 
yoursell^  that  my  father's  principles  are  true  blue,  as  becomes 
a  sailor  of  the  time  of  the  great  war,  while  bis  instincts  and 
practice  are  liberal  in  the  extreme.  Oui  lector,  on  tite 
contrary,  is  hberal  in  principle*,  but  an  aristocrat  of  the 
aristocrats  in  instinct  and  practice.  They  are  always  ready 
enough  therefore  to  do  buttle,  and  Elake  delights  in  the  war, 
and  tans  it  and  takes  part  in  it  as  a  sort  of  free  lance,  laying 
little  logical  pitfalls  for  the  combatants  alternately,  with  that 
deferential  manner  of  hia.  He  gets  some  sort  of  inUillectual 
pleasure,  I  Fupposo,  out  of  seeing  whore  they  ovg/U  to  tumble 
in  ;  for  tumble  in  they  don't,  but  clear  his  pit-falla  in  their 
stride — at  least  my  father  does~-quite  innocent  of  having 
neglected  to  distribut*  his  middle  term  ;  and  the  rector,  if  he 
has  some  inkling  of  these  traps,  brushes  them  aside,  and 
disdains  to  spend  powder  on  any  one  hut  his  old  adversoiy 
and  friend.  I  employ  ipyaelf  in  trying  to  come  down  ruth- 
lessly on  Blake  himself ;  and  so  we  epuud  our  evenings  aftei 
dinner,  which  comes  off  at  the  primitive  hour  of  five,  'paused 
to  dine  at  three,  hut  my  father  has  conformed  now.to  college 
hours.  If  the  rector  does  not  come,  instead  of  argumentative 
talk,  we  get  stories  out  of  my  father.  In  the  mornings  we 
bathe,  and  boat,  and  read.  So,  you  see,  he  and  1  have  plenty 
of  one  another's  company,  and  it  is  certainly  odd  that  we  got 
on  so  well  with  so  very  few  points  of  sympathy.  But,  luckily, 
besides  bis  good  temper  and  cleverness,  he  has  plenty  of 
humour.  On  the  whole,  1  think  we  shall  rub  through  the 
two  months  which  he  is  to  spend  here  without  getting  to  hate 
one  another,  though  there  is  little  chance  of  our  becoming 
Eriends.  Besides  putting  some  history  and  science  into  hiui 
(scholarship  he  does  not  need),  I  sh^  be  satisfied  if  I  can 
make  him  give  up  hia  use  of  the  pronoun  '  you'  hi^lora  he 
goes.     In  talking  of  the  com  laws,  of  foreign  poiicy,  or  India, 
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r  any  othor  political  subject,  howarer  ioterestiiig,  he  never 
will  ideulify  hiniEelf  as  aji  IblngliEhniau ;  and  'you  do  tliis,* 
or  't/ou  expect  that'  ia  for  ever  in  his  mouth,  speaking  of  hii, 
own  coimtryiuon.  1  believe  if  the  French  were  to  land  to- 
morrow on  Portland,  lie  would  comtuunt  on  our  attempts  to 
dis!ac!);e  them  as  if  he  had  no  concern  with  the  businesa  oxcept 
as  a  looker-on. 

"  You  will  think  all  this  rather  a  slow  return  for  your  jollj 
gossiping  letter,  full  of  cricket,  archery,  fishing,  and  1  know 
not  what  pleasant  goings-on.  Kut  what  ia  one  to  do  I  one 
can  only  write  about  what  is  one's  subject  of  interest  for  the 
time  being,  and  liluke  stouda  in  that  relation  to  me  just  now. 
I  should  prefer  it  otherwise,  hut  ti  on  n'a  p<u  ce  ipt'on  aime  il 
favl  aitaer  ce  gu'on  a.  1  have  no  incident  to  relate ;  these 
jiarls  get  on  without  incidents  somehow,  and  without  society. 
]  wish  there  were  some,  particularly  Indies'  society.  I  break 
tlie  tenth  commandment  coiistantly,  thinking  of  Commemora- 
tion, and  that  you  are  within  a  ride  of  Miss  Winter  and  her 
oousin.  When  you  see  tboai  next,  pray  preaent  my  respectftd 
complimenle.  It  is  a  sort  of  consolation  to  tliink  tliat  one 
may  cross  their  fancy  for  a  moment  and  be  remembered  as 
jiart  of  a  picture  which  gives  thenr  pleasure.  'V\'ilh  which 
piece  of  sentiment  I  may  as  well  shut  up.  Don't  you  forget 
my  niessage  now,  and — 

"  Believe  me,  ever  yours  most  truly, 

"John  Hardy. 

"P.S. — I  mean  to  apeak  to  B!itke,  when  I  get  a  chance,  of 

I    that  wretched  debt  which  yon  have  paid,  unless  you  object 

I  should  think  better  of  him  if  bo  seemed  more  uncomfortable 

about  his  alfairs.     After  all  he  nay  be  more  so  than  1  think, 

for  he  ia  very  reserved  on  such  Bubjects." 


"  BiUBEgT  Uasy, — 1  send  the  coachman  with  this  note,  in 

I    order  that  you  may  not  be  anxious  about  mcE     1  have  just 

I    roturnod  from  poor  Betty  Winhurn's  eottagu  to  write  it.  She  is 

I    very  very  il!,  and  I  do  not  tliink  can  last  out  more  than  a  day 

or  two  ;  and  she  seems  to  cling  to  me  so  that  I  cannot  have 

the  heart  to  leave  her.     Indeed,  if  I  could  make  up  my  mind 

to  do  it,  I  should  never  get  her  poor  white  eager  face  out  of 

my  head  aU  day,  so  that  1  should  be  very  bad  company,  and 

quite  out  of  place  at  your  party,  making  everybody  melanclioly 

and  uncomfortable  who  came  near  me.     So,   dear,  1  am  not 

1   coming.      Of  course  it  is  s  great  diiiappointment.     1  liad  set 

kmy  heait  on  being  with  you,  and  enjoying  it  all  thoroughly  ; 
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^BR  even  at  breakfust  this  morning  luiew  of  nothing  to  hinder 
tae.  My  dress  is  actually  lying  on  the  bed  at  this  miante, 
and  it  looks  very  pretty,  espcciaUy  the  jacket  like  yours, 
which  I  and  Hopkins  hare  managed  to  make  up  from  the 
pattern  you  sent,  though  you  forgot  the  sleeves,  which  made 
it  rathsr  haid  to  do.  Ah,  well ;  it  is  of  no  use  to  think  of 
liow  pleasant  things  would  have  bees  which  one  cannot  have. 
You  must  write  me  an  account  of  hosv  it  all  went  ott,  dear; 
or  perhaps  you  can  manage  to  get  over  hero  before  long  to 
tell  me. 

"  I  must  now  go  hock  to  poor  Betty.  S)ie  ia  such  a  faitliftll, 
patient  old  thing,  and  has  been  such  a  good  woman  all  hwr 
life  that  there  is  notbin;,'  painfiil  in  bciug  by  her  now,  and 
one  feels  sure  that  it  will  be  much  happier  and  bettor  for  her 
to  be  at  rest  If  she  could  only  feel  comfortable  about  her 
HOB,  I  am  sure  she  would  think  so  herself.  Uh,  I  forgot  to 
Eay  that  her  attack  was  brought  on  by  the  shock  of  hearing 
th»t  he  had  been  Bunimonud  for  an  assault.  Faimer  Tester's 
eon,  a  young  man  about  hia  own  age,  has  it  seems  been  of  late 
waylaying  Simon's  daughter  and  making  love  to  her.  It  ia 
BO  very  hard  to  make  out  the  truth  in  matters  of  this  kind. 
Hopkins  says  she  is  a  dresscd-up  little  minx  who  runs  after 
all  the  young  men  in  the  parish  ;  but  really,  fi'om  what  I  see 
and  liear  from  other  persons,  I  think  she  is  a  good  girl  enough. 
Even  Betty,  who  looks  on  her  as  the  causa  of  most  of  W 
own  trouble,  has  never  said  a  word  to  make  me  think  that  slie 
ia  at  all  a  light  person,  or  more  fond  of  admiration  than  any 
other  good-looking  girl  in  the  pariah. 

"  But  those  Teeters  are  a  veiy  wicked  set  You  conntf 
think  what  a  misfortune  it  is  iu  a  place  like  this  to  havo  those 
rich  families  with  eetates  of  their  own,  in  which  tlie  joung 
men  begin  to  think  themselves  above  the  common  farmers. 
They  ape  the  gestlemcn,  and  give  tliemeelves  great  airs,  bat 
of  course  no  gentleman  will  associate  with  them,  as  they  are 
quite  uneducated  ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  tliey  live  a 
great  deal  at  home,  and  give  themselves  up  to  all  kinds  of 
wickedness.  This  young  Tester  is  one  of  these.  His  father 
is  B  very  liad  old  man,  and  does  a  great  deal  of  banu  here ; 
and  the  son  is  following  in  his  steps,  and  is  quite  as  bad,  or 
worse.  So  you  see  that  I  shall  not  easily  believe  that  Harry 
Winbum  has  been  much  in  the  wrong.  However,  all  I  know 
of  it  at  present  is  that  youn^  Tester  was  beaten  by  Harry 
yesterday  evening  in  the  village  street,  and  that  they  come  to 
papa  at  once  for  a  auiumoDs. 

"  Oh,  here  is  the  coachman  ruady  to  start ;  so  I  must    i 
conclude,   dear,  aud  go  back  to  uty  patient.      I   shall   often  J 
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think  of  yon  durin^r  thti  day.  I  am  snre  yon  will  iiave  a 
cliarming  pai'Ly.  Witt  best  love  to  all,  believe  me,  evei 
dearest, 

"  Your  most  affectionate 

"P.8. — I  am  very  glad  that  uncle  and  aunt  take  to  Tom, 
sad  that  ba  ia  staying  witb  you  for  some  days.  Tou  will 
find  him  very  useful  in  making  tbe  party  go  off  well,  I  am 
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AMnaEMENTS   AT  BARTON   HANOR. 

"A  LETTER,  Misa,  from  Engleboum,"  said  a  footman, 
coming  up  to  Mary  with  tlie  note  given  at  the  end  of  the  last 
chapter,  on  a  waiter.  She  t^ok  it  and  tore  it  open ;  and, 
wbile  sbe  is  reading  it,  the  reader  may  be  introduced  to  the 
place  and  company  in  whicb  we  find  her.  The  eceoe  is  a 
large  old-fashioned  square  brick  house,  backed  by  fine  trees, 
in  the  tops  of  which  the  roots  live,  and  the  jackdaws  and 
starlings  in  the  many  holes  which  time  has  worn  in  the  old 
trunks  i  but  they  are  all  away  on  this  fine  summer  morning, 
seeking  their  meal  and  enjoying  tbemselvea  in  the  neigh- 
boiiring  fields.  In  front  of  the  house  is  a  pretty  Qowor- 
garden,  separated  by  a  haw-haw  from  a  large  paaturo,  sloping 
southwards  gently  dowii  to  a  stream,  which  glides  along 
through  wator-cresa  and  willow  beds  to  join  the  Kennet.  The 
beasts  have  all  been  driven  oS,  and  on  the  upper  part  of  tbe 
field,  nearest  the  house,  two  men  are  fivinjr  up  a  third  pair  of 
targets  on  the  rich  short  grass.  A  largo  tent  is  pitched 
near  the  archery-gronnd,  to  iiold  quivers  and  bow-cases,  and 
luncheon,  and  to  shelter  lookers-on  from  the  mid-day  sun. 
Beyond  the  brook  a  pleasant,  well-timbered,  country  lies,  with 
high  chalk-downa  tor  an  horizon,  ending  in  Marlborough  hill, 
faint  and  blue  iu  the  west.  Tliis  is  the  place  wliich  Mary's 
father  baa  taken  for  the  summer  and  autunm,  aud  where  aka 
is  fast  becoming  Uio  pet  of  tiie  neighbourhooii 

It  will  not  perhaps  surprise  our  readets  to  find  that  our 
hero  has  managed  to  fijid  his  way  to  Bartoa  Manor  in  tlie 
second  week  of  the  vacation,  ^ad,  having  made  the  most  of 
his  opportunities,  is  acknowledged  as  a  cousin  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Porter.  Their  boys  are  at  hfime  for  tbe  hoHilays,  and 
Mr.  Porter's  great  wish  ia  that  they  should  get  used  to  tha 
'  country  in  their  summer  holidays.     And  as  they  have  spent 
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moat  of  their  childhood  and  boyhood  in  London,  to  trhich 
he  bos  been  tied  pietty  closely  hitberto,  this  is  a  great  oppop- 
tunity.  Tba  boys  only  wanted  a  preceptor,  and  Tom  presented 
himself  at  the  right  moment,  ar.d  soon  became  the  hero  of 
Charley  and  Neddy  Porter.  He  taught  them  to  throw  flies 
and  bait  crawfish  nets,  to  bat-fowl,  and  ferret  for  rabbits,  and 
to  saddle  and  ride  their  ponies,  besides  getting  up  games  of 
cricket  in  the  epare  evenings,  which  kept  bira  away  from  Mr. 
Porter's  dinner-table.  This  last  piece  of  self-denial,  as  ho 
considered  it,  quite  won  over  that  gentleman,  who  agreed 
with  his  wife  that  Ti>m  was  juat  the  sort  of  companion  they 
would  like  for  the  boys,  and  so  the  house  was  thrown  open 
to  him. 

The  boys  were  always  clamouring  for  hsm  when  he  was 
away,  and  makinjf  their  mother  write  off  to  press  him  ta 
como  again  ;  which  ho,  being  a  very  good-natured  young  man, 
and  partieuliirly  fond  of  boys,  was  ready  enough  to  da  So 
this  was  the  third  visit  he  had  paid  in  a  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  wondered  a  little  that  be  should  he 
.  ao  very  fond  of  the  young  Porters,  who  were  good  bo3'8 
enough,  but  very  much  like  other  boys  of  thirteen  and  fifteen, 
of  whom  there  were  several  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  had 
indeed  just  mentioned  on  elder  sister,  but  so  casually  that 
thbir  attention  had  not  been  drawn  to  the  fiict,  which  had 
almost  slipped  out  of  their  memories.  On  the  other  band, 
Tom  seemed  so  completely  to  identify  himself  with  the  hoys 
and  their  pursuits,  that  it  never  c;.currcd  to  their  father  and 
mother,  who  were  doatingly  fond  of  them,  that,  after  all, 
they  might  not  be  the  only  attraction.  Mary  soomed  to  toks  | 
very  httla  notice  of  him,  and  went  on  with  her  own  pursuita  i 
much  as  usuaL  It  was  true  that  she  liked  keeping  the  8cor« 
at  cricket,  and  coming  to  look  at  them  fishing  or  rabbiting  in 
her  walks  ;  bat  all  that  was  very  natural  It  is  a  curious  ' 
and  merciful  dispensation  of  Providence  that  most  fathers 
and  mothers  seem  never  to  he  capable  of  remembering  their 
own  experience,  and  will  probably  go  on  till  the  end  of 
time  thinking  of  their  sons  of  twenty  and  daughters  of  six- 
teen or  seventeen  as  mere  children,  who  may  be  allowed  to 
run  about  together  as  much  as  they  please.  And,  where  it 
is  otherwise,  the  results  are  not  very  different,  for  there  are 
certain  mysterious  ways  of  holding  intercourse  implanted  in 
the  youth  of  both    sexes,    against  which  no  vigilance  can 

So  on  this,  her  great  iSto  day,  Tom  had  been  helping  Maiy 
all  the  morning  in  dressing  the  rooms  with  flowers,  arid 
uranging  all  the  dctaUs — where  people  were  to  sit  at  the  cold 
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dinner ;  how  to  find  the  proper  number  of  leats ;  how 
llie  dining-room  was  to  be  cleared  in  time  for  dkncing 
■«lien  llie  dew  begiin  to  falL  In  all  which  matters  there 
were  monj  obvioiis  otMsasiona  for  those  Utile  attentions  which 
are  much  valued  by  persons  in  like  situations  ;  and  Tom 
vas  not  Borry  that  the  hoys  hod  Toted  the  whole  prepara. 
tions  a  bore,  and  had  gone  oil'  to  the  brook  to  '  grapple ' 
in  the  bank  for  crayfish  till  the  shooting  began.  The  amval 
of  the  note  had  been  the  first  cmitre-tempa  of  the  morning, 
and  they  were  now  oxpecting  giiests  to  arrive  every  minute, 

"Wliat  ia  the  matter)  No  bad  news,  1  hojie,"  he  aaid, 
fleeing  her  vexed  expreBeion. 

"Why,  Katie  caii't  come.  I  declare  I  could  ait  down  and 
cry.  I  sha'n't  enjoy  the  party  a  hit  now,  and  I  wish  it  were 
I   aUover." 

"  I  am  sure  Katie  would  be  very  unhappy  if  she  thought 
you  were  going  to  siioil  you  day's  pleaanj*  on  her  account." 

"  Yes,  1  know  aho  woul'l  But  it  ia  bo  provoking  when  I 
bad  looked  forward  so  to  having  her." 

"  You  have  never  told  nie  why  she  cannot  come.  She  was 
quite  full  of  it  all  a  few  days  since." 

"  Oh,  there  is  a  poor  old  woman  in  the  village  dying,  who 
is  a  great  Iriend  o(  Katie's.  liere  is  her  letter ;  let  me  see," 
she  said,  glancing  over  it  to  see  that  there  was  nothing  in  it 
which  she  did  not  wish  him  to  read,  "  you  may  road  it  if 


you 


like." 


"  Tom  began  reading.  "  Betty  Winhurn,"  he  said,  when 
ha  came  to  the  name,  "  what,  poor  doar  old  Betty  1  why  I've 
tnowii  her  over  sbce  1  was  born.  She  used  to  live  in  our 
parish,  and  I  haven't  seen  her  this  eight  years  nearly.  And 
her  hoy  Harry,  I  wonder  what  lias  bi'coiiie  of  him  I " 

"  You  will  see  if  you  read  on,"  said  Mary  ;  and  so  ho  read 
to  the  eml,  and  then  folded  it  up  and  returned  it. 

"  So  poor  old  Betty  ia  dying.  Well  she  was  always  a  good 
soul,  and  very  kind  to  me  when  1  was  a  boy.  1  should  like 
to  Bee  her  once  again,  and  perhaps  1  miglit  be  able  to  do  some- 
thing for  lier  son." 

"^V^ly  should  we  not  ride  over  to  Englobonm  to-morrow  t 
they  will  bo  glad  to  get  i^  out  of  the  way  while  the  houae 
is  being  straightened." 

"  1  should  like  it  of  aU  things,  if  it  can  be  managed." 

"  Ob,  I  will  manage  it  somehow,  for  I  must  go  and  see 

that  dear  Katie.     I  do  feel  so  ashamed  of  myself  when   I 

.   think  of  all  the  good  she  is  doing,  and  I  do  nothing  hut  p'lt 

\  flowers  about,  and  play  the  piano.    Isn't  she  an  angel,  now  I " 
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a't  havH  Unit  sort  of   niatUir-of-co 
do   you   rcatly   mean   that   £atie  ii 


but  I  -n 
Mtiniescence.  Kon 
gixid  aa  an  angel  1 " 

"  As  serionKly  as  if  I  saw  tho  ■win(,'8  growing  out  of  hor 
ehoujiliira,  and  duw-drojis  hanging  on  them." 

"  You  deservB  to  have  Bomething  not  at  aU  hke  winga 
growing  out  of  your  head,  llow  is  it  that  you  iiover  see 
'when  1  don't  want  you  to  talk  your  nonBense  1 " 

"  How  am  I  to  talk  senBo  about  angels  1  I  don't  know 
anything  about  them," 

"  You  know  what  1  mean,  perfectly.  I  gay  that  dear  Katie 
is  on  angel,  and  I  mean  that  I  don't  know  onything  in  her — 
no  not  one  single  thing — which  I  should  like  to  have  changed. 
If  the  angels  are  all  as  good  as  she  " 

"  ///  why  1  shall  begin  to  doubt  your  orthodoxy." 

"  You  don't  know  what  I  waa  going  to  eay." 

"  It  doesn't  matter  what  you  were  going  to  say.  You 
couldn't  htLVG  brought  that  sentence  to  an  orthodox  conclu- 
sion. Oh,  please  don't  look  ongi-y,  now.  Yea,  1  quite  see 
-what  you  mean.  You  can  lliink  of  Katie  just  as  slie  is  now 
in  Heaven  without  being  Bhockod." 

Mary  paused  for  a  moment  before  she  answered,  as  if  she 
were  ratlier  taken  by  surprise  at  this  way  of  putting  her 
meaning,  and, then  said  seriously — 

"  Indeed,  lean.  1  think  we  should  all  be  perfectly  happy 
if  we  were  all  as  good  as  she  is," 

"  But  she  is  not  very  happy  herself,  I  am  afiuid." 

"  Of  course  not.  How  tan  shu  be,  when  all  the  people 
about  bet  are  so  troublesome  and  aelhsh  1 " 

"  I  can't  tancy  an  angel  the  least  like  Uncle  liobert,  can 
you ) " 

"  I  won't  talk  about  angels  any  more.  You  have  made  me 
fee]  quite  as  if  I  had  been  saying  eonictbing  wii^ked." 

"  Sow  really  it  is  too  haid  that  you  eliould  lay  the  blame 
on  me,  when  you  began  the  8ubje':t  yourself.  You  ought  at 
least  to  let  me  say  what  I  have  to  eay  about  angels." 

"  Why,  you  said  you  knew  nothing  about  them  half  a 
minute  ago." 

"  Hut  1  may  have  my  notions,  like  other  pecple.  You 
have  your  notions.     Katie  is  your  angeL" 

"  Well,  then,  what  are  your  notions  1 " 

"  Katie  is  rather  too  dark  for  my  idea  of  a 
fuu^y  a  dark  angel" 

"  Why,  how  eiui  yon  call  Katie  dark  1 " 

"  X  only  say  alie  is  loo  dark  fur  my  idea  oi 

"  Well,  go  on." 
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"  Tlien,  ahe  is  rather  too  graVB." 

"  Too  graye  for  an  ungel !  " 

"  For  my  idea  of  an  angel — one  doesn't  want  one's  ftngal 
to  be  like  oneself,  and  I  am  bo  grave,  jou  know." 

"  Tea,  very-  Then  your  angel  is  to  be  a  hinghing  angeL 
A  laughing  angel,   and  yet  very  aensible;   never  tallong 

"  Oh,  I  didn't  say  that" 

"  Bat  you  said  he  wasn't  to  be  like  you." 

"  Ee  I  who  in  the  world  do  you  inoau  by  he  t " 

"  Why,  yonr  angel,  of  courae." 

"  Mj  angel !     You  don't  reaUy  auppoae  that  my  aagel  ia  to 

"  I  ha-ve  no  time  to  think  about  it.  Look,  thoy  are  putting 
those  targets  quite  crooked.  Ton  aie  responsible  for  the 
targets ;  we  must  go  and  get  them  straight." 

They  walked  across  the  ground  towards  the  targets,  and 
Tom  Bettled  them  occoiding  to  his  notions  of  oppoaitos. 

"  After  all,  archery  is  slow  work,"  he  said  when  the  taigets 
were  settled  satiafactorily.  "I  don't  believe  anybody  really 
enjojB  it." 

"  Now  that  ia  because  you  men  haven't  it  all  to  yourselveB. 
You  are  jealous  of  any  sort  of  game  in  which  we  can  join. 
I  bcheve  you  are  afraid  of  being  beaten  by  us." 

"  On  the  contrary,  that  ie  its  only  recommendation,  that 
you  can  join  in  it" 

"  Well,  1  think  that  ought  to  be  recommendation  enough. 
But  I  believe  it  is  much  harder  than  most  of  your  games. 
You  can't  shoot  half  so  well  as  you  play  cricket,  can  you  1 " 

"  No,  because  I  never  practise.  It  isn't  exciting  to  be 
walking  up  and  down  between  two  targets,  and  doing  the 
same  thing  over  and  over  again.  Why,  you  don't  find  it  so 
yourself.      You  hardly  ever  shoot." 

"  Indeed  I  do  though,  constantly." 

"  Why,  I  have  scarcely  ever  aeeti  you  shooting." 

"  That  is  because  you  are  away  with  the  boys  all  day." 

"  Oh,  I  am  never  too  far  to  know  what  ia  going  on.  Tm 
sme  you  have  never  practised  for  mote  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hoar  any  day  that  I  have  been  here." 

"  Well,  perhaps  I  may  not  have.  But  I  tell  you  I  am 
very  fond  of  it" 

Hero  the  two  boys  came  up  from  the  brook,  Neddy  with 
his  Scotch  cap  full  of  crayfish. 

"  Why,  you  wretched  hoys,  where  have  yon  been  t     Too 

e  not  fit  to  be  seen,"  said  Mary,  shaking  the  arrows  at  them, 
which  she  was  carrying  is  her  hand.    "  Go  and  dress  diteotly, 
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If^T')^  will  be  late.     I  tli'"ii  I  heard  a  carriage  drive  up  just 

"  Oh,  there's  plenty  of  time.  Loolt  what  whackers,  Cousin 
Tom,"  eaid  Charlej,  holding  out  one  of  hia  prizes  by  ita  back 
towards  Tom,  while  the  iudigmint  craj-fiBh  flapped  its  taO 
and  worked  about  with  its  claws.  In  the  hopes  of  getting  hold 
of  something  to  pinch.  • 

"  I  don't  beHeve  those  boya  have  been  dry  for  two  hours 
together  in.  daylight  since  you  first  came  here,"  said  Mary  to 
Tom. 

"  Well,  and  they're  all  the  better  for  it,  I'm  sure,"  said 
Tom. 

"  Yes,  that  we  arc,"  aaid  Charley. 

"  I  say,  Charley,"  said  Tom,  "  your  sister  says  she  is  veiy 
fond  of  shootiDg." 

"  Ay,  and  so  she  is.  And  isn't  she  a  good  shot  too)  I 
believe  she  would  beat  you  at  fifty  yards." 

"  There  now,  you  see,  you  need  not  have  been  so  un- 
believing," aaid  Mary. 

"  Will  you  give  her  a  shot  at  your  new  hat.  Cousin  Tom ! " 
Baid  Neddy. 

"  Yea,  Neddy,  that  I  wdl ; "  and  he  added  to  Mary,  "  I 
will  bet  you  a  pair  of  gloves  you  don't  hit  it  in  throe  Bhota." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Mary ;  "  at  thirty  yards." 

"No,  no  !  fifty  yards  was  the  named  distance." 

"  No,  fifty  yards  is  too  far,  Why,  your  hat  ia  not  much 
bigger  than  the  gold" 

"  Well,  I  don't  mind  aphttiag  the  difference ;  we  will  aay 

"  Very  well — three  ahota  at  forty  yards." 

"  Yea  ;  here,  Cbarlej,  run  and  hang  my  hat  on  that  tai^et" 
The  boys  rushed  off  with  the  hat — a  new  white  one — and 
lung  it  with  a  bit  of  string  over  the  centre  of  one  of  the 
tArgeta,  and  then,  stepping  a  little  aside,  stood,  clapping  their 
handa,  shouting  to  Mary  to  take  good  aim. 

"  Yon  must  string  my  bow,"  aho  aaid,  handily  it  to  him  as 
she  huckled  on  her  guard.  "Now,  do  you  repent  1  I  am 
going  to  do  my  heat,  mind,  if  I  do  shoot." 

"  I  scorn  repentaftce  :  do  your  woTst,"  said  Tom,  stringing 
the  bow  and  handing  it  back  to  her."  "  And,  now  I  will 
hold  your  arrows ;  hero  it  the  forty  yards." 

Maty  came  to  the  pluce  which  he  had  stepped,  her  eyes  full 
of  fun  and  mischief;  and  he  saw  at  once  that  ahe  knew  what 
.  she  was  about  as  she  took  her  position  and  drew  the  first    , 
arrow.     It  missed  the  hat  by  some  throe  inches  only.  Bad  tha  i 
lioya  dapped  and  ahouted.  J 
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eEir  to  bo  pleasant,"  said  Tom,  baading  tbe  second 
BtTow.     "  I  BCP  you  can  shoot," 
Well,  I  will  let  you  off  Btill." 
Gloves  and  aUI" 

No,  of  course  you  must  pay  tba  gloves." 
Shoot  away  then.  .Ah,  that  will  do,"  he  cried,  as  the 
iiecond  arrow  struck  cona^erably  above  the  hat,  "  I  shall  get 
my  gloves  yet,"  and  he  banded  the  third  arrow.  Tlipy  were 
too  intent  oil  the  bosiaess  in  hand  lo  observe  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Porter  and  several  guests  were  already  on  the  hand- 
bridge  whieh  crossed  the  haw-haw. 

Mary  drew  her  third  amnv,  iiaused  a  moment,  loosed  it, 
and  this  time  with  fatal  ninu 

The  boys  nisbeil  to  lliu  target,  tJiwards  which  Mary  and 
Tom  also  hurried,  Mr.  aud  Ura,  Porter  and  the  new  comers 
fblloiving  more  quietly. 

"  Oh,  look  hero — what  fan,"  fiaid  Charley,  as  Tom  came 
op,  holding  up  the  hat  spiked  on  the  arrow,  which  he  had 
drawn  out  of  the  target. 

"  What  a  wicked  shot,"  he  said,  taking  the  hat  and  turning 
to  Maiy.  "  Look  hero,  you  have  actually  gone  through  three 
plaices— through  crown,  and  side,  and  brim." 

Mary  began  to  feel  quite  sorry  at  her  own  success,  and 
looked  at  the  wounded  hat  sorrowfully. 

"lliilio,  look  here— here's  papa  and  mamma  and  aome 
people,  and  we  ain't  dressed.  Come  along  Ne^ldy,"  and  the 
boys  made  off  towards  the  back  promises,  while  Mary  and 
Tom,  turning  round,  found  themselves  in  the  presence  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Porter,  Mrs  Brown,  and  two  or  three  other 
gnests. 


CHAPTER     XXXL 


Mb.  and  Mrs.  Brown  had  a  long  way  to  drive  home  that 
evening,  including  some  eight  miles  of  very  indilTerent  chalky 
road  over  the  downs,  which  separate  the  Vale  of  Sennet  from 
the  Vale  of  White  llorsa  Mr.  Brown  ^ftw  an  early  man,  and 
carefid  of  his  horses,  who  responded  to  hia  care  by  being 
alwnys  well  up  to  much  more  work  than  they  were  ever  put 
to.  The  drive  to  Barton  Manor  and  back  in  a  day  was  a 
rare  event  in  their  hves.  Their  maater,  taking  this  fact  into 
consideration,  was  bent  on  giving  them  plenty  of  time  for  the 
return  journey,  and  had  ordered  his  groom  to  be  ready  to 
by  eight  o'clock.     But,  that  they  might  not  disturb  tits 
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t  hj  their  early  rtcpiirtiire,  he  bid  sent  the  carriage  to  the 
village  inn  insteail  of  to  the  Porters'  atableB. 

At  the  appointed  time,  thereforo,  and  when  the  evening's 
amuHemeDts  were  just  begiuciug  at  the  manor  house,  Mr. 
Brown  Boaght  out  his  wife ;  and,  aflor  a  few  words  of  leavo- 
takdng  to  their  host  and  hostess,  the  two  slipped  qaietly 
away,  nnd  walked  down  the  village.  The  carriage  waa  stimd- 
ing  before  the  inn  aU  ready  for  them,  with  the  hostler  and 
Mr,  Brown's  groom  at  the  horses'  heads.  The  carriage  was  a 
high  phaeton  having  a  roomy  front  seat  with  a  horxl  to  it, 
specially  devised  by  Mr.  Brows  with  a  view  to  his  wife's 
comfort,  and  that  he  might  with  a  good  conscience  enjoj  at 
the  same  time  the  pleasures  of  her  society  and  of  driving  his 
own  horses.  Whoa  once  in  her  place  Mrs.  Brown  was  as 
comfortable  as  she  would  have  been  in  the  most  loxurious 
barouche  with  C  springs,  but  the  aaoent  waa  certainly  rather 
a  drawback.  Ttie  pleasurB  of  sitting  by  her  husband  and  of 
receiving  his  assiduous  help  in  the  preliminary  climb,  how- 
ever, more  than  compensated  to  Mrs.  Brown  for  this  little 


Mr.  Brown  helped  her  up  as  usual,  and  arranged  a  plaid 
carefully  over  her  knees,  the  weather  being  too  hot  for  the 
apron.  He  then  proceeded  to  walk  round  the  hotees,  pnttiiig 
them,  examining  the  bita,  and  making  inquiries  aa  to  how 
they  had  fed.  Having  satisticd  himself  on  these  pointE,  and 
feed  the  hostler,  he  took  Che  reins,  seated  himself  by  his  wife, 
and  started  at  a  steady  pace  towards  the  hills  at  the  back  of 
Barton  village. 

For  a  minute  or  two  neither  of  them  spoke,  Mt.  Brown 
being  engrossed  with  his  horses  and  she  with  her  thonghts. 
Presently,  however,  he  turned  to  her,  and,  having  ascertained 
that  Fiha  was  quite  comfortable,  went  on — 

"  Well,  my  dear,  what  do  you  think  of  them  1 " 

"  Oh,  I  think  they  are  agreeable  people,"  answered  Mrs. 
Brown  ;  "  but  one  can  scarcely  judge  from  seeing  them  to- 
day. It  is  toe  far  for  a  drive ;  we  sbaU  not  be  home  till 
midnight" 

"But  1  iro  very  glad  we  came.  After  aU  they  are  con- 
nexions throDgh  poor  Robert,  and  he  seems  anxious  that  they 
should  start  weti  in  the  county.  ^Vhy,  he  has  actually 
written  twice  you  know  about  our  coming  to-day.  We  must 
try  to  show  them  some  civility." 

"  It  is  impossible  to  come  bo  far  often,"  Mre.  Brown  per- 
sJBted.  • 

"  It  is  too  far  for  ordinary  visiting.  Wliut  do  yon  say  to 
asking  them  to  come  and  spend  a  day  or  two  vrith  ns  I " 
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"  Certainly,  my  dear,  if  you  wish  it,"  answered  Mra.  Brown, 
hut  without  much  cordiality  in  her  voice. 

"  Yea,  I  should  like  it ;  and  it  will  please  Bobert  so  mach. 
We  might  have  him  and  Eatio  over  to  meet  them,  don't  you 
think  I " 

"  Let  me  see,"  said  Mrs.  Brown,  with  much  more  alacrity, 
"  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Porter  will  have  the  beat  bedroom  and.  dresa- 
ing-room  ;  Kobert  muat  have  the  south  room,  and  Katie  the 
cliinta.     Yes,  that  will  do ;  I  can  niont^  it  very  well." 

"And  their  dauglitor;  you  hove  forgotten  her." 

"  Well,  you  Bee,  dear,  there  ia  no  more  room." 

"  Why,  there  is  the  drossing-room,  nest  to  the  south  room, 
with  a  bed  in  it.     I'm-sure  nobody  can  want  u  better  room." 

"You  know,  John,  that  Robert  cannot  sleep  if  there  la  the 
least  noise.  I  could  never  put  any  one  into  his  dressing- 
room  ;  there  is  only  a  single  door  between  the  rooms,  and, 
even  if  they  njade  no  noise,  the  fancy  that  some  one  was 
sleeping  there  would  keep  him  awake  aU  night." 

"  Plague  take  hia  fancies  I  Eohert  has  given  way  to  them 
till  ho  is  fit  for  nothing.  But  you  can  put  liim  in  the  chintz 
room,  and  give  the  two  gills  the  south  bedroom  and  dressing- 

"  What,  put  Robert  in  a  room  which  looks  north )  My 
dear  John,  what  can  you  he  thinking  about  J " 

Mr.  lirown  ut,t«red  an  impatient  grunt,  and,  as  a  vent  to 
his  feelings  more  decorous  on  the  whole  than  abusing  his 
brother-in-law,  drew  his  whip  more  smartly  than  usual  across 
the  backs  of  his  horses.  The  exertion  of  muscle  necessaij  to 
reduce  those  astonished  animals  to  their  accustomed  et«Mly 
trot  restored  his  tciupor,  and  he  returned  to  the  chaige — 

"  I  suppose  we  must  miinage  it  on  the  second  floor,  then, 
unless  you  could  get  a  bod  run  up  in  the  schooi-room." 

"  No,  dear  ;  I  really  should  not  like  to  do  tliat-^it  would 
be  80  very  inconvenient.  We  are  always  wanting  the  room 
for  workwomen  or  servants :  besides,  I  keep  my  account- 
books  and  other  things  there." 

"Then  I'm  atraid  it  must  be  on  the  second  flpor.  Some  ol 
the  children  must  be  moved.  The  girl  seems  a  nice  girl,  with 
no  nonsense  about  her,  and  won't  mind  sleeping  up  there. 
Or,  why  not  put  Katie  upstaii's  1 " 

"Indeed,  I  should  not  think  of  it.  Katie  is  a  dear  good 
girl,  and  I  will  not  put  any  one  over  ber  head." 

"  Nor  I,  dear.  On  the  contrary,  I  was  asking  you  to  pat 
her  over  another  gierson's  head,"  said  Mr.  ISrown,  laughing  at 
his  own  joke.  This  unnsual  reluctance  on  the  part  of  lui 
wife  to  asaial  in  carrying  oat  any  hospitable  plans  of  his  began 
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strike  him  ;  bo,  not  being  an  aiJcpt  at  concealing  hiB 
thoughts,  DT  gaining  liia  point  by  any  attack  except  a  direct 
one,  after  driving  on  for  a  minute  in  sOence,  he  turned  sud- 
denly on  his  wife,  and  said, — 

"  "Why,  Lizzie,  you  seem  not  to  want  to  ask  the  girl ! " 

"  "WeU,  John,  I  do  not  see  the  need  of  it  at  all." 

"  No,  and  yon  don't  want  to  ask  her )  " 

"  If  you  must  know,  then,  I  do  not" 

"Don't  you  like  her  1" 

"  I  do  not  know  her  well  enough  either  to  like  or  dis- 
like." 

"  Then,  why  not  ask  her,  ajid  aee  what  she  is  like  )  But 
the  truth  is,  Lizzie,  you  have  taken  a  prejudice  against  her." 

"  Well,  John,  I  think  she  is  a  thonghtleBS  girl,  and  extra-  i 
vagont ;  not  the  sort  of  girl,  in  fact,  that  I  should  wish  to  be  1 
much  with  us." 

"  Thoughtless  and  extravagant !  "  said  Mr.  Erown,  looking 
grave  ;  "  how  you  women  can  be  so  sharp  on  one  aaother  1 
Her  dress  seemed  to  me  simple  and  pretty,  and  her  manners 
YOty  lady-like  and  pleasing." 

"  You  seem  to  have  quite  forgotten  about  Tom's  hat," 
said  Mrs.  Brown. 

"  Tom's  whitjj  bp.t — so  I  had,"  said  Mr.  Brown,  and  ho 
relapsed  into  a  low  laugh  at  the  remembrance  of  the  scene.  ] 
"  I  call  that  Ais  extravagance,  and  not  hers."  1 

"  It  was  a  new  hat,  and  a  very  expensive  one,  which  ha  | 
bad  bought  for  the  vacation,  and  it  is  quite  spoilt," 

"Well,  my  dear;  really,  iCTom  will  let  girls  ahoot  at  hia  1 
hats,  he  must  take  the  consequences.  He  must  wear  it  witb  | 
the  holes,  or  buy  another." 

"  llow  can  he  alTord  another,  John  1  you  know  how  poor  ' 
he  is." 

Mr.  Brown  drove  on  now  for  several  minutes  without  speak- 
ing.  He  knew  perfectly  well  what  his  wife  was  coming  to 
now,  and,  after  weigliing  in  his  mind  the  alternatives  of 
ac<:epting  battle  or  making  sail  and  changing  the  subjecc 
altogether,  said, — 

"  You  know,  my  dear,  he  has  brought  it  on  himself.  A 
headlong,  generous  sort  of  youngster,  like  Tom,  must  he  taught 
early  that  he  can't  have  his  cake  and  eat  his  cake.  If  he 
Ukes  to  lend  his  money,  he  must  hnd  out  that  lie  hasn't  it 

"  Yea,  dear,  I  quite  agree  with  you.     But  601.  a  year  is  a 

Bat  deal  to  ninke  him  pay." 

1*  Not  a  bit  too  much,  Lizzie.     His  allowance  is  quite  enough 

^o>it  it  lo  keep  him  like  a  gentleman.     Besides,  after  all, 
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be  gets  it  in  n.eal  or  in  malt ;  I  have  j  ast  paid  251.  for  Ui 
gun." 

"  I  know  how  kind  and  liberal  you  are  to  hirr;  ;  only  I  am 
BO  afraid  of  his  RGtting  into  debt" 

"  I  wonder  what  men.  would  do,  if  they  hadn't  some  soft- 
hearted woman  always  ready  to  take  their  parts  and  puU  them 
out  of  Borapea,"  said  Mr.  Brown.  "  Well,  dear,  how  much 
do  yon  want  to  give  the  boy  ! " 

"  Twenty-tive  pounds,  just  for  this  year.  But  out  of  my 
own  allowance,  John." 

"  Noasense  I "  replied  Mr.  Brown  ;  "  you  want  youi  al- 
lowance for  yourself  and  the  children." 

"  Indeed,  dear  John,  I  would  sooner  not  do  it  at  all,  then, 
if  J  may  not  do  it  out  of  my  own  money." 

"  Well,  have  it  your  own  way.  I  believe  yow  would  always 
look  well  dressed,  if  you  never  bought  another  gown.  Then, 
to  go  back  to  what  we  were  talking  about  just  now — you  will 
find  a  room  for  the  girl  somehow  1 " 

"  Yes,  dear,  certainly,  aa  I  see  you  ore  bent  on  it." 

"  I  think  it  would  be  scarcely  civil  not  to  »ak  her,  especially 
if  Katie  comes.  And  I  own  I  think  her  very  pretty,  and 
have  taken  a  great  fancy  to  her," 

"  Isn't  it  odd  that  Tom  should  never  have  said  anything 
about  her  to  ua  I  He  baa  talked  of  all  the  rest  till  I  knew 
them  quite  well  before  I  went  tbera" 

"  No ;  it  seems  to  me  the  most  natural  tiling  in  the  world." 

"  Yes,  deor,  very  natural.  But  I  can't  help  wishing  he  hod 
talked  about  her  more  ;   1  should  think  it  less  dangerous." 

"  Oh,  you  think  Master  Tom  is  in  love  with  her,  eh  ) " 
said  Mr.  Brown,  laughing. 

"  More  unlikely  things  have  happened.  You  take  it  very 
easily,  Juhn." 

"  Well,  we  have  all  been  boys  and  girls,  Liarie,  The  world 
hasn't  altered  much,  I  suppose,  since  I  used  to  get  up  at  five 
on  winter  mornings,  to  ride  some  twenty  miles  to  cover,  on 
the  chance  of  meeting  a  young  lady  on  a  grey  pony.  I 
rctuemher  how  my  poor  deai  old  father  used  to  wonder  at  it, 
when  our  bounds  met  close  by,  in  a  better  country.  I'm 
afniid  1  forgot  to  tell  him  what  a  pretty  creature  '  Gipsy ' 
waa,  and  how  well  she  was  ridden." 

"But  Tom  is  only  twenty,  and  he  must  go  into  a  pro- 
i'ossion," 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  much  too  young,  I  know — too  yonng  for  any- 
thing Bcrioua.  We  had  better  see  tham  together,  and  tl'sn, 
if  there  is  anything  iu  it,  we  can  keep  them  apart  There 
cannot  be  much  the  matter  yet." 
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■'  Well,  dear,  if  you  are  satisfied,  I  am  sure  I  am." 

And  BO  the  conversutioii  tui'ned  oa  other  auhjects,  and  Mr. 
and  Ifra.  Brown  enjoyed  their  moonlight  drive  home  through 
the  delit:iouB  summer  night,  and  were  quite  sorry  when  tha 
groom  got  down  from  the  bind-Bcat  to  open  their  own  gatea, 
at  half-past  twelve. 

About  the  aame  time  the  featiyitiea  at  Earton  JTanor  were 
coming  to  a  close.  There  had  been  cold  dinner  in  the  tent  at 
BIX.  alter  the  great  match  of  the  day  ;  and,  after  dinner,  the 
announcement  of  the  scores,  and  the  distribution  of  prizes  to 
the  winners.  A  certain  amount  of  toaata  and  upeechifying 
fbUowed,  which  the  ladies  sat  through  with  the  most  ex- 
emplary appearance  uf  being  amused.  When  their  healths 
had  been  j)n)])oscd  and  acknowledged,  they  retired,  and  were 
soon  followed  by  the  younger  portion  of  the  mate  ees  ;  and, 
while  the  J.P.'a  and  cJcrgj'meii  aat  quietly  at  their  wine, 
which  Jlr,  Porter  took  care  should  be  remarkably  good,  and 
their  wives  went  in  to  look  over  the  bonae  and  have  tt«,  their 
fiona  and  daughters  split  up  into  groups,  and  some  sliot  handi- 
caps, and  some  walked  about  and  flirted,  and  Bome  played  at 
bowLa  or  lawn  billiards.  And  soon  the  band  appeared  again 
from  tha  ecrvanta'  hall,  mightily  refreshed ;  and  dancing 
began  on  the  grass,  and  in  due  time  was  transferred  hi  the 
tent,  when  the  grass  got  damp  with  the  night  dow  ;  and  then 
to  the  hall  of  the  house,  when  the  Ughting  of  the  tent  began 
to  fail.  And  then  there  came  a  supper,  extemporized  out  of 
the  remains  of  the  dinner ;  after  which,  papas  and  mammas 
began  to  look  at  their  watches,  and  remonstrate  with  daugh- 
ters, coming  up  with  sjiarkling  eyes  and  hair  a  little  shaken 
out  of  place,  and  pleading  for  "just  one  more  dance."  "  YoQ 
have  been  going  on  ever  since  one  o'clock,"  remonstrated  the 
parents ;  "  And  are  ready  to  go  on  till  one  to-morrow," 
replied  the  children.  By  degrees,  however,  the  frequent  sound 
of  wheels  was  heard,  and  the  danceia  got  thinner  and 
thinner,  till,  for  the  last  half-hour,  some  half-dozen  couples 
of  young  people  danced  an  interminable  reel,  while  Mr.  and 
Mra.  Porter,  and  a  few  of  the  most  good-natured  matrons  of 
the  neighbonrhood  looked  on.  Soon  after  midnight  the  band 
struck  ;  no  amount  of  negus  could  get  anjlhing  mora  out 
of  tlLem  but  "  God  save  the  Queen,"  whiuh  they  accordingly 
played  aTid  departed ;  and  then  came  the  final  cloaking  and 
driving  ::3  of  the  last  guests.  Tom  and  Mary  saw  the  last  of 
them  iuto  their  carriage  at  the  huU-door,  and  lingered  a 
moment  in  the  porch. 

"  What  a  lovely  night  1 "  said  Mary.  "  liow  I  hate  going 
to  bed  !" 
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"  It  ia  a  dreadful  bore,"  answered  Tom ;  "  but  liere  is  tbg 
batler  waiting  ti>  sLut  up  ;  wo  must  go  in." 

"  I  wonder  where  papa  and  mamma  are." 

"  Oh,  they  are  only  seoing  tbings  put  a  little  to  rigbts. 
Let  us  Bit  bere  till  tboy  come  ;  tliey  must  pass  by  to  get  to 

So  the  two  sat  down  on  soma  hall  chairs. 

"Oh  dear!"  I  wish  it  were  all  coming  over  again  to- 
morrow," said  Tom,  leaning  back,  and  looking  up  at  Iho 
ceiling.  "  By  the  way,  remember  I  owe  you  a  pair  of  gloves; 
what  colour  shall  they  he  )  " 

"  Any  colour  you  like.  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  it  I  fell 
BO  dreadfully  asbamej  when  they  aU  cama  up,  and  youi 
mother  looked  so  grave  ;  I  am  sure  she  waa  very  angry." 

"  Poor  mother !  she  was  thinking  of  my  hat  with  three 
arrow-boies  in  it." 

"Well,  I  am  very  sorry,  because  I  wanted  them  to  lika 
me." 

"And  BO  they  will ;  I  should  like  to  know  who  can  help  it." 

"Now,  I  won't  have  any  of  jour  noiiaeuBical  compliments. 
Do  you  think  they  enjoyed  the  day  )  " 

"  Yes,  1  am  sure  they  did.  My  latber  said  he  had  ncvoi 
liked  an  archery  meeting  bo  much" 

"  But  they  went  away  so  early." 

"  They  Lad  a  very  long  drive,  yon  know.  Let  me  aee," 
he  said,  feeling  in  his  breast-pocket,  "  mother  left  roe  a  note, 
and  1  have  never  looked  at  it  till  now,"  He  took  a  slip  oi 
paper  out  and  read  it,  and  Ids  face  fell. 

"  What  ia  it  I"  said  Mary,  leaning  forward. 

"  Oh,  nothing  j  only  I  must  go  to-morrow  morning." 

"  There,  1  was  sure  she  was  angry." 

"No,  no;  it  was  written  this  morning  before  she  came 
here.     I  can  tell  hy  the  p;\per." 

"  But  she  will  not  let  you  stay  here  a  day,  you  sec." 

"  1  have  been  here  a  good  deal,  cousideriitg  all  things.  I 
should  like  never  lu  go  away." 

"  Perhaps  pajia  might  tiiid  a  place  for  you,  if  you  aslted 
him.  Which  should  you  like, — to  he  tutor  to  the  boya,  or 
Ramekeepor  i " 

"  On  the  whole,  I  should  prefer  the  tutorship  at  present ; 
you  take  80  much  interest  in  the  boya." 

"  Yes,  hecauao  they  have  no  one  to  look  after  Ihcm  now 
I  in  the  bohdays.  Bu^  when  you  come  as  tutor,  1  shall  wash 
I  my  hands  of  them." 

"Then  I  shall  decline  the  situation." 

"  Haw  are  you  going  home  to-morrow  t " 
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nonage  it  1 

I  can't  ride  back  again  by  myaelf." 

"  Couldn't  you  atay  and  sleep  there  )" 

"  1  will  aak  manuna.  No,  I'm  afraid  it  can  hardly  bs 
Dinnnged  ;"  and  ao  aaying,  Mary  leant  boet  in  her  chair,  and 
began  to  pull  to  pieces  some  fiowers  she  held  in  hor  hand. 

"  Don't  pull  them  to  piecoB ;  pve  them  to  me,"  said  Tom. 
"  I  have  kept  the  rosebud  you  gave  mo  at  Oxford,  folded  np   • 

"Which  yon  took,  you  mean  to  say.  No,  I  won't  give 
you  any  of  them — or,  let  me  see — yea,  here  is  a  sprig  of 
lavender  ;  you  may  have  that." 

■'  Tliank  you.     But,  why  lavender  1 "     , 

"  Lavender  stands  for  sincerity.  It  will  remind  you  of  the 
lecture  you  gave  mo."- 

"  I  wish  yon  would  forget  that  But  you  know  what 
flowers  mean,  theo  1  Do  give  me  a  lecture  :  you  owe  mo  one. 
"What  do  those  flowera  mean  which  you  will  not  give  me,— 
the  piece  of  heather  for  instance  1 " 

"Heather  signifies  constancy," 

"  And  the  carnations  I " 

"  Jealonay." 

"  And  the  heliotrope  1 " 

"  Oil,  never  mind  the  haliotropo." 

"  Cut  it  is  such  a  favourite  of  mine.  Do  tell  me  whr.t 
it  means  1 " 

"  Je  vma  aime,"  said  Mary,  with  a  laugh,  and  a  slight 
blush ;  "  it  is  all  nonsense.  Oh,  here's  mamma  at  last,"  and 
she  jumped  up  and  went  to  moet  her  mother,  who  ;ame  out 
of  the.drawing-rooro,  candle  in  hand, 

"  My  dear  Mary,  I  thought  yon  were  gone  to  bed,"  said 
Mrs.  Poller,  looking  from  one  to  the  other  seriously. 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  the  least  tired,  and  I  couldn't  go  withonfc 
wishing  you  and  papa  good  night,  and  thanking  you  for  all 
the  trouble  jou  have  taken," 

"  Indeed,  we  ought  all  to  thank  you,"  aaid  Tom  [  "  every- 
body said  it  M'aa  the  plcasantest  parlj  they  had  ever  boon  at." 

"  I  am  very  glad  it  wont  off  well,"  said  Mrs.  Porter, 
gravely  ;  "  and  now,  Mary,  you  must  go  to  bed." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  must  leave  you  to-morrmr  morning,"  aaid 
Tom. 

"  Yes ;  Mrs.  Brown  said   they  expect  you  at  home   to 
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"I  nm  to  ride  round  by  Uncle  Bobert'e  ;  would  yon  like 
one  of  tliQ  boya  to  go  with  me  1 " 

"  Olt,  doar  mamma,  could  not  Charley  and  I  ride  over  Ic 
Engleboum  1     I  do  so  long  to  eee  Katie." 

"  No,  dcBT ;  it  is  much  too  far  for  you.  We  wiU  drive 
over  in  a.  few  days'  time," 

And,  BO  saying,  Mrs,  Porter  wished  Tom  good  niglit,  and 
led  off  ber  daughter. 

Tom  went  alowly  up  stairs  to  his  room,  oud,  after  packing 
liis  [lortmanteau  for  the  carrier  to  take  in  the  morning,  tiirow 
u]i  liis  window  and  leant  out  into  the  night,  and  watched  the 
li^-ht  clouds  swimming  over  the  moon,  luid  the  silver  mist 
folding  the  water-meadows  and  willows  in  its  soft  cool  niunllo. 
His  thoughts  were  such  as  will  occur  to  any  reader  who  bos 
passed  the  witching  nge  of  twenty  )  and  tiio  scent  of  the 
heliotrope-bed,  in  tlio  flower-garden  below,  seemed  to  rise  veiy 
strongly  on  the  night  air. 


CHAPTER    XXXIL 


In  the  forenoon  of  the  following  day  Tom  rodo  slowly  along 
the  atroot  of  Englebourn  towards  the  lleclory  gale.  He  had 
left  llnrton  soon  after  breakfast,  without  having  been  able 
to  exchange  a  word  with  Mary  except  in  tlie  preHonce  of  her 
mother,  and  yet  he  had  felt  more  anxious  than  ever  before  at 
least  to  sny  good  bye  to  her  without  witnesaes.  With  thia 
view  he  bad  boon  up  early,  and  had  whistled  a  tune  in  the 
ball,  and  held  a  loud  conversation  with  the  hoys,  who  ap- 
prared  half-dressed  in  the  gallery  above,  while  he  brushed 
the  dilapidated  white  but,  to  lot  all  whom  it  might  concern 
know  that  he  was  on  the  move.  Then  he  had  walked  up  and 
dou-u  the  garden  in  full  view  of  the  wiudows  till  the  bell 
rang  for  prayers.  He  was  in  the  bniakfust-room  before  the 
bell  had  done  ringing  and  Mrs.  Porter,  followed  by  ber 
daughter,  entered  at  tlie  same  moment  He  could  not  help 
fancying  that  the  conversation  at  breakfast  was  a  Uttle  con-^ 
strained,  and  particularly  remarked  that  nothing  was  said  by 
the  heads  of  the  family  when  the  boys  vociforou.tly  bewailod 
his  approaching  departure,  and  tried  to  g;et  him  to  noma 
some  day  for  his  return  before  tlieir  bolidays  ended.  Instead 
of  encouraging  the  idea,  Mi's.  I'orter  reminded  Neddy  and 
Charley  that  they  had  only  ten  daj'a  more,  and  had  not  jet 
looked  at  the  work  they  had  to  do  for  their  tutor  in  Ifae 
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^^BoIidayH.  Iramediately  after  breakfast  Ktra.  Porter  had  wisliod 
^^nim  good  hye  herself  very  kindly,  but  (he  coulJ  not  help 
thinking')  without  that  air  of  nuur  relntionsliip  which  he  had 
fluttijred  himsdf  wiu  wull  eetuhlished  between  himself  uud  all 
tho  memhors  of  the  Porter  family  ;  and  then  she  had  added, 
"Now,  Mary,  you  must  any  good  bye ;  I  want  you  to  come 
aiul  hblp  me  with  aome  work  this  morning."  He  bnd  (iiiarculy 
looked  at  her  ail  the  morning,  and  now  one  Bhoke  of  the 
hund  aod  she  was  Bpirit<:d  away  in  a  moment,  and  he  won 
left  standing,  disEatislied  and  uncomfortable,  with  a  aenae  of 
incompliiteness  in  his  mind,  and  as  if  he  had  had  a  thread 
in  his  life  suddenly  broken  off  which  he  could  not  tell  how 
to  giit  joinod  again. 

Ilowuver,  there  was  nothing  for  it  hut  to  get  ofT.  He  hod 
no  entuse  for  delay,  and  had  a  long  riile  bufore  him  ;  so  he 
and  tlie  boys  wont  round  to  the  stable.  On  Iheir  passage 
through  the  garden  the  idea  of  picking  a  nosegay  aud  aonding 
it  U>  her  by  one  of  the  boys  came  into  his  head.  He  gathered  i 
tliB  fiowers,  but  then  thought  better  of  it,  and  threw  Ihem 
.  away.  What  right,  after  all,  had  he  to  be  sending  flowers  to  ' 
her — above  all,  flowers  to  which  they  had  attached  a  mean- 
ing, jokingly  it  was  true,  but  still  a  moaning  t  No,  he  had 
no  right  to  do  it ;  it  would  not  bo  fair  to  her,  or  hor  father 
or  mother,  after  the  kind  way  in  which  they  had  all  received 
hira.  So  he  threw  away  the  flowers,  and  mounted  and  rode 
ofl;  watched  by  tlie  boys,  who  waved  their  straw  hats  as  ho  I 
looked  back  just  before  coming  to  a  turn  in  tho  road  which  | 
would  take  hitn  out  of  sight  of  the  Manor  House.  He  rode 
along  at  a  foot's  pace  for  some  time,  thinking  over  the  evonta 
of  the  past  wtek  ;  and  then,  beginning  to  feel  purposeless, 
aud  souiewhat  metaoeholy,  urged  his  horse  into  a  smart  trot 
along  the  waste  laud  which  skirted  the  road.  But,  go  what 
pace  he  would,  it  mattered  not ;  he  could  not  leave  his 
thoughts  behind.  So  he  pulled  up  again  after  a  mile  or  so, 
Rlockencd  his  reins,  and,  leaving  his  horse  to  piuk  hia  own 
way  along  the  road,  betook  himself  to  the  aerious  considera- 
tion of  hia  position. 

The  more  he  thought  of  it  the  more  discontented  he  bo- 
came^  and  the  day  clouded  over  as  if  to  suit  his  temper.  Ho 
felt  as  if  within  the  lost  twenty-four  hours  he  had  been  some- 
how unwarrantably  interfered  with.  Ilis  mother  and  Mrs. 
Porter  hod  both  been  planning  something  about  him,  he  felt 
sure.  If  they  bod  anything  to  say,  why  couldn't  they  say  it 
out  to  him  I  But  what  could  there  be  to  say  1  Couldn't  be 
and  Mary  be  trusted  together  without  making  fooU  of  them- 
selvest     He  did  not  stop  to  analyse  his  feelings  towardc  her, 
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or  to  consider  whutlier  it  was  veiy  pnident  or  desisable  itr  bst 
that  tliey  shouJd  be  tin-own  bo  constunlly  and  ouroaervodly 
together.  He  was  too  much  taken  up  with  what  he  chose  to 
consider  his  own  wrongs  for  any  such  consideration. — "  Why 
can't  they  let  me  alone  t"  was  the  question  which  he  asked 
himsell'  peipotually,  and  it  seemed  to  him  the  most  reasonable 
one  in  the  world,  and  that  no  eatlsfactory  answer  was  possible 
to  it,  except  that  he  ought  to  he,  and  should  be,  let  alone. 
And  BO  at  Jiiat  he  rode  along  Engloboum  i;treet,  convinced  that 
what  ho  bnd  to  do  before  all  other  things  just  now  was  to 
assert  himself  properly,  and  show  every  one,  even  his  own 
mother,  that  he  was  no  longer  a  boy  to  be  managed  according 
to  any  one's  fancies  except  his  own. 

He  rode  straight  to  the  stables  and  loosed  the  girths  of  hia 
horse,  and  gave  particular  directions  about  grooming  and  feed- 
ing him,  and  stayed  in  the  atall  for  some  minutes  rubbing  hia 
ears  and  fondling  hint  The  antagonism  which  possessed  hrrn 
for  the  moment  against  mankind  perhaps  mode  him  appreciate 
the  value  of  his  relations  with  a  well-trained  beast.  Then  he 
went  round  to  the  houEe  and  inquired  for  his  uncle.  He  had 
not  been  in  Englohoil.u  for  some  years,  and  the  servant  did 
not  tulow  bim,  and  answered  that  Mr.  Winter  was  not  out  of 
his  room  and  nevet  jaw  strangers  till  the  afternoon.  Where 
was  Miss  Winter,  then  1  She  was  down  the  village  at  Widow 
Winbum's,  and  he  couldn't  tell  when  she  would  he  back,  the 
mmi  said.  The  contents  of  Katie's  note  of  the  day  before  had 
gone  out  of  his  head,  but  the  mention  of  Betty's  name  re- 
called them,  and  with  them  something  of  the  kindly  feeling 
which  had  stirred  within  him  on  hearing  of  her  illness,  tio, 
saying  he  -would  call  later  to  see  his  uncle,  he  started  again  to 
find  the  widow's  cottage,  aad  hia  cousin. 

The  servant  had  directed  him  to  the  lost  house  in  the 
village,  but,  when  he  got  outside  of  the  gate,  there  were 
houses  in  two  directions.  He  looked  about  for  some  one 
from  whom  to  inijaire  further,  and  his  eye  fell  upon  onJ  old 
acquaintance,  the  constable,  coming  out  of  hia  door  with  & 
parcel  under  hia  arm. 

The  little  man  was  in  a  brown  study,  and  did  not  notice 
Tom's  first  address.  He  was  in  fact  anxiously  thiaking  over 
his  old  friend's  illness  and  bar  son's  trouble  ;  and  was  on  hia 
way  to  farmer  Groves's,  (having  luckily  the  excuse  of  taking 
a  coat  to  be  tried  on)  in  the  hopes  of  getting  him  to  inter 
fere  and  patch  up  the  quarrel  between  young  Tester  ana 

Tom's  first  salute  bad  been  friemily  enough ;  no  one  knew 
k    better  how  to  speak  to   the  poor,  amongst*  whom   he   had 
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aU  his  lifo,  than  he.  But,  not  getting  aaj  answer, 
id  being  in  a  touchy  atato  of  mind,  he  waa  put  out,  and 
shouted— 

"  Hullo,  my  man,  can't  you  hear  me  ) " 

"  Eea,  I  bwint  dunch,"  replied  the  conatable,  tiiriiuig  and 
looking  at  hia  questioner. 

"  I  thought  you  were,  for  I  spoke  loud  enough  before. 
Which  is  Mrs.  Winburn'a  cottage  1  " 

"The  furdest  house  down  ther,"  he  said,  pointing,  "'tis  in 
my  way  if  you've  a  mind  to  come."  Tom  accepted  the  oITur 
and  walked  along  by  the  constable. 

"  Mrs.  Winhum  is  ill,  isn't  she  1"  he  Bsked,  after  looking 
his  guide  over. 

"  Eea,  her  be — terrible  bad,"  aaid  the  constable. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  her,  do  you  know  i" 

"  Zummat  o'  fits,  I  hears.  Her've  had  'em  this  six  year, 
on  and  off." 

"  I  suppose  if  B  dangeroos.  I  mean  eke  isn't  likely  to  get 
weU  1" 

"  'Tb  in  the  Lord's  hands,",  replied  the  constable,  "  bnt 
bet's  that  bad  wi'  pain,  at  times,  'twould  be  a  musay  if  'twond 
plaaae  He  to  tak'  her  out  oii't." 

"  Perhaps  she  mightn't  think  so,"  said  Tom,  aapercilionsly ; 
he  wae  not  in  the  mind  to  agree  with  any  on&  The  con- 
stable looked  at  him  solemnly  for  a  moment  and  then  aaid — 

"  Her's  been  a  God-fearin'  woman  from  her  youth  up,  and 
her's  had  a  deal  o'  trouble.  Thaay  as  the  Lord  loveth  He 
chasteueth,  "and  'tisn't  such  as  thaay  as  is  afeard  to  go  afora 

"  Well,  I  never  found  that  having  troubles  made  people  a 

s  to  get  '  out  pn't,'  aa  you  call  it,"  said  Tom. 

m  to  mo  as  you  can  'a  had  much  o'  trouble  to 

t  coustahle,   who   was   beginning   to   be 
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"It  don't  SI 
Judge  by,"   said    I 
nettled  by  Tum'a  manner. 

'■  How  can  you  tell  that  1" 

"  leastways  'twould  be  whoam-made,  then,"  persisted  the 
constable  ;  "and  thor's  a  sight  o'  odds  atween  whoam-made 
troubles  and  thaay  as  the  Lord  aenda." 

"  So  there  may  ;  but  I  may  have  seen  both  sorts  for  any- 
thing you  can  toU." 

"  Nay,  nay  ;  the  Lord's  troubles  leaves  Hia  marks." 

"  And  you  don't  aee  any  of  them  in  my  face,  eh )" 

The  constable  jerked  his  head  after  his  own  peculiar  Eishion, 
but  dochned  to  reply  directly  'o  this  interrogatory.  " 
parried  it  by  one  of  hia  own. 

"  In  the  doclorin"  lino,  make  so  bould  1 " 
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"  No,"  Baid  Tom.  "  You  don't  seom  to  have  such  veiy 
good  eyes,  after  all" 

"  Oh,  I  seed  you  wasn't  old  enough  to  be  doin'  for  yom- 
*elf,  like  ;  but  I  thought  you  med  ha'  been  a  'sislant,  or 
euminaL" 

"  Well,  then,  you're  just  mistaken,"  ea'd  Tom,  considerably 
di^usted  at  beitig  token  for  a  <:ouutry  duo'tor'a  assuitaut. 

"  I  as  your  pirdon,"  said  the  conBtable.  "  ]iiit  if  yen 
beant  in  the  doctnrin'  line,  what  ba  gwine  to  Widow  Winburn  a 
for,  make  bo  bouldl" 

"  That's  my  look  out,  I  suppose,"  said  Tom,  alniOKt  angrily. 
"  That's  the  house,  isn't  it  i"  and  ho  pointed  lo  the  cottage, 
already  described,  at  the  comer  of  Engleboum  Copsa. 

"  Eea." 

"  Good  day,  then." 

"Good  day,"  mutteted  the  constable,  not  at  all  satisfied 
with  this  abrupt  close  of  the  convereation,  but  toa  unready  to 
prolong  it  He  went  on  his  own  way  slowly,  looking  biick 
often,  til!  he  saw  the  door  open  ;  after  which  he  seemed 
better  satisfied,  anil  ambled  ojit  of  sight 

"  The  old  snuffler !"  thought  Tom,  as  ha  strode  up  to  the 
cottage  door — "a  ranter,  I'll  be  bound,  with  hia  "Lord's 
troubles,'  and  '  Lord's  bands,*  and  '  Loi-d's  marks.'  I  hope 
Uncle  Robert  hasn't  many  such  in  the  parish." 

He  knocked  at  the  cottage  door,  and  in  a  few  seconds  it 
opened  gently,  and  Katie  slipped  out  with  her  finger  on  hef 
lips.  She  made  a  slight  gesture  of  surprise  at  seeing  him,  aad 
held  out  her  hand. 

"Hush  I"  she  said,  "she  is  asleep.  You  are  not  in  a 
hurry  I " 

"No,  not  particularly,"  he  answered,  abruptly;  for  there 
was  something  in  her  voice  and  manner  which  jarred  with  his 
humour.  • 

"Hush!"  she  said  again,  "you  must  not  speak  so  loud. 
"We  can  sit  down  here,  and  talk  quietly,  I  shall  hear  if  she 
moves." 

So  he  sat  down  opposite  to  her  in  the  little  porch  of  the 
cottage.  She  left  the  door  ajar,  so  that  she  might  calch  ;,he 
least  movement  of  her  patient,  and  then  turned  to  him  with  a 
bright  smile,  and  said, — 

"  Well,  I  am  80  glad  to  see  yon !     What  good  wind  blows 
'    rel" 

■   particularly  good   wind,   that   I  know  o£      Mary 
showed  mo  your  letter  yesterday,  and  mother  wished  mn  to 
.  come  round  here  on  my  way  home  ;  and  so  here  1  am." 

"  And  how  did  the  party  go  off  i    I  long  t*j  hear  about  it" 
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VeTj  well  ;  half  the  county  woro  tliere,  and  it  was  all 
fery  wull  done." 

"And  how  did  dear  Mnry  look  ?" 

"  Oh,  just  as  usual.  But  now,  Katie,  why  didn't  yon 
cornel     Mary  and  all  of  us  were  so  disappointed." 

"  I  thought  you  road  my  letter  t " 

"  Yes,  so  I  did." 

"  Then  you  know  the  reason." 

"  I  don't  call  it  a  reason.  Ki^illy,  you  Lave  no  right  to 
shut  yourself  up  from,  everything.  You  will  he  getting 
mopod  to  death." 

"  liut  do  1  look  moped ) "  she  said  ;  and  he  looked  at  her, 
and  couldn't  help  admitting  to  himself,  reluctantly,  that  she 
did  not      So  he  re-opened  firo  from  anotiicr  point, 

"You  will  wear  yoiitaelf  out,  nursing  every  old  womai 
the  parish." 

"  Uut  I  don't  nurse  every  old  woman." 

"  ^Vhy,  there  is  no  one  here  hut  you  to-day,  now,"  ha  said,  j 
irith  a  iDolion  of  his  head  towards  the  cottage.  1 

"  No,  hecauso  I  have  let  the  regular  nurse  go  home  for  a  ] 
few  hours.  Besides,  this  is  a  special  ease.  You  don't  know  1 
what  n  dear  old  soul  Betty  is." 

"  Yes,  I  do  ;   I  remember  her  ever  since  I  was  a  child." 

"  All,  I  forgot ;  I  liase  often  heaid  her  talk  of  you.  Then 
yon  ought  not  lo  be  surprised  at  anything  I  may  do  for  her." 

"  She  is  a  good,  kind  old  woman,  I  know.  But  still  I 
most  say,  Katie,  you  ought  to  think  of  your  friends  and 
Rilations  a  littlo,  and  what  you  owe  to  society." 

"  Indued,  I  do  think  of  my  friends  and  relations  very  much, 
ajid  I  should  liave  liked,  of  all  thingi^  to  have  hei^n  with 
you  yesterday.  You  ought  to  be  pitying  me,  instead  of 
•ooKIing  niB." 

"  My  dour  Katie,  you  know  I  didn't  mean  to  Bcold  you  ;    , 
Uld  noboily  admires  the  way  you  give  yourself  up  to  visiling,    j 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  more  than  I ;  only  you  ought  to 
have  a  littlo   picosuro   sometimes.      People  have  a  right  to 
think  of  themselves  and  their  own  happiness  a  little." 

"  Perhaps  I  don't  find  visiting  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  GO    . 
rery  miserable.     But  now,  Tom,  you  saw  in  my  letter  that 
poor  I'L'tty's  son  has  got  into  trouble  1 " 

"  Yes  ;  and  that  is  what  brought  on  her  attack,  you  said." 

"  1  believe  so.  She  was  in  a  sad  state  alwiit  him  all  yester- 
day,— fo  ]iaii\tii'.]y  eager  and  anxious.  She  is  better  to-day  ; 
but  still  I  think  it  would  do  her  good  If  yoii  would  see  her, 
and  say  you  will  be  a  friend  to  her  son.     Woidd  you  mind  I " 

"  It  was  Just  what  I  wished  to  do  yesterday.     I  will  do  all 
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1  can  fur  Kini,  I'm  sure.  I  always  liked  him  as  a  boy ;  yon 
can  tell  bcr  that  liut  I  don't  foel,  somebow — to-day,  at 
least — as  if  I  could  ilu  any  (;ood  by  Becisg  bar." 

"  Oh,  why  not ) " 

"  I  don't  think  I'm  in  the  right  huiuonr.    Is  she  veiy  ill  ?  " 

"  Yea,  very  ill  indeed ;  I  don't  think  ehe  can  recover." 

"  WeU,  you  sue,  Kutte,  I'm  not  need  to  doath-beda.  I 
ahouldn't  say  the  right  sort  of  thing." 

"  How  do  you  mean — the  right  sort  of  thing  1 " 

"  Oh,  you  know.  I  couldn't  talk  to  her  about  her  bouL 
I'm  not  fit  for  it,  and  it  isn't  my  place." 

"  No,  indeed,  it  isn't.  But  you  can  remind  hai  of  old 
times,  and  say  a  kind  word  about  her  son." 

"  Very  weU,  if  you  don't  think  I  ahaU  do  any  harm." 

-'  I'm  sura  it  will  comfort  her.  Ami  now  tell  me  ubont 
yesterday." 

Tliey  aat  talking  for  some  time  in  tjie  same  low  tone,  and 
Tom  began  to  forget  his  causes  of  quarrel  with  the  world,  and 
gave  an  account  of  the  archriry  party  from  his  own  point  of 
view.  Katie  saw,  with  a  woman's  quickness,  that  he  avoided 
mentioning  Mary,  and  smiled  to  herself,  and  drew  her  own 
conclusions. 

At  lost,  there  was  a  slight  movement  in  the  cottage,  and, 
laying  her  hand  on  his  arm,  ehe  (;ot  up  quiukjy,  and  went  in. 
In  a  few  minutes  she  came  to  the  door  ogain. 

"  How  is  she  i "  asked  Tom. 

"  Oh,  much  the  same ;  but  she  has  waked  without  pain, 
which  is  a  great  blessing.     Now,  are  you  ready  1 " 

"  Yea ;  you  must  go  with  me." 

"  Come  in,  then."  She  turned,  and  he  followed  into  tha 
cottage. 

Betty's  hed  had  been  moved  into  the  kitchen,  for  the  sake 
of  liglit  and  air.  lie  glanced  at  the  corner  where  it  stood 
with  almost  a  feeling  of  awe,  as  he  followed  hia  cousin  od 
tip-toe.  It  was  all  he  could  do  to  recognise  the  pale,  drawn 
face  which,  lay  on  the  coarse  pillow.  The  rush  of  old  memories 
which  the  sight  called  np,  and  the  thought  of  the  suffering  of 
his  poor  old  friend  touched  him  deeply. 

Katie  went  to  the  bed-side,  and,  stooping  down,  smoothed  • 
tho  pillow,  and  placed  her  hand  for  a  moment  on  the  forehead 
of  her  patient.     Then  she  looked  up,  and  beckoned  to  him, 
and  said,  in  her  low,  clear  voice, — 

"Betty,    here   is   an    old   friend   come   to   see    you;    my 
cousin.  Squire  Brown's  son.    You  remember  him  quite  a  littls 
Soyt" 
'  The  old  woman  moved  her  head  towards  the  voic^  aiid 
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led,  but  gave  no  fortliei  siga  of  recognition,  Tom  stole 
«croBB  the  floor,  and  sat  down  by  the  bed-side. 

"  Oh,  yes,  Betty,"  be  said,  leaning  towards  ber  and  speaking 
Boftly,  "  you  must  remember  me.  Master  Tom — who  need  to 
come   to  your  cottage  on  baking  days  for  hot  bread,  you 

"  To  he  sure,  I  minds  im,  bless  his  little  heart,"  a»id  the 
old  woman  faintly.  "  Hev  be  come  to  see  poor  Betty!  Do'eu 
let  un  com',  and  lift  un  up  so  as  I  med  see  un.  My  sight  bo 
getting  dim -like" 

"  Here  he  is,  Betty,"  said  Tom,  taking  her  hand — a  hard- 
working hand,  lying  there  with  the  sidn  all  puckered  from 
long  and  daily  acquaintance  with  the  washlng-tuh — "  I'm 
Master  Tom." 

"  Ah,  dearee  me,"  she  said  slowly,  looking  at  him  with 
lustreless  eyes.  "  Well,  you  be  growcd  into  a  fine  young 
gentleman,  surely.  And  how's  the  Squire  and  Madam  Brown, 
and  all  the  fam'ly  I " 

"  Oh,  veiy  well,  Betty, — they  will  be  so  sorry  to  hear  of 
yoTir  illness." 

"But  there  ain't  no  hot  bread  for  un.  'Tia  ill  to  bake 
wi'  no  fuz  bushes,  and  bakers'  stuff  is  poor  for  hungry  folk." 

"  I'm  within  three  months  as  old  as  your  Harry,  you 
know,"  said  Tom,  trying  to  lead  her  back  to  the  object  of  his 

"  Harry,"  she  repeated,  and  then  collecting  herself  went  on, 
"  our  Harry  ;  where  is  het  Thoy  haven't  sent  un  to  prison, 
and  bis  mother  a  dyin' )  " 

"  Oh,  no,  Betty  ;  ho  will  be  hero  directly.  I  came  to  aak 
whether  there  is  anything  1  con  do  for  you." 

"  You'll  stand  by  un,  poor  buoy — our  Harry,  as  you  used 
to  play  wi'  when  you  was  httle — 'twas  they  as  a^ravated  nu 
BO  as  ho  couldn't  abear  it,  afore  ever  he'd  a  struck  a  fly." 

"Yes,  Betty;  I  will  see  that  he  baa  fair  play.  Don't 
trouble  about  that ;  it  will  be  all  right.  You  must  be  quite 
quiet,  and  not  trouble  yomaelf  about  anything,  that  you  may 
get  well  and  about  again." 

"  Nay,  nay,  Master  Tom.  I  be  gwine  whoam  ;  ees,  1  be 
.gwine  whoam  to  my  niaester,  Harry's  father — I  knows  I  b« 
— and  you'll  stand  by  un  when  I  be  gone  ;  and  Squiro 
Brown  'U  say  a  good  word  for  un  to  the  justices  )" 

"  Yes,  Betty,  that  ho  will.  But  you  must  choei  up,  and 
you'll  get  better  yet  ;  don't  be  afraid." 

"  I  beant  afeard,  Ma8t«r  Tom  ;  no,  bicsa  you,  I  beant  afeard 
but  what  the  Lord  '11  be  mussiful  to  a  poor  lone  woman  like 
moj  aa  has  had  a  sore  time  of  it  since  my  meastei  died,  wi'  a 
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hungry  boy  like  our  Harry  to  kep,  buck  and  belly ;  ftnd  the 
iheunwtics  terrible  bitd  all  winter  time." 

"  I'm  Biire,  Betty,  you  have  done  your  duty  by  him,  and 
every  one  else." 

"  Dwnntee  speak  o'  doin'a,  5Ia3ter  Tom.  Tia  no  doin's  o' 
oum  Efl'U  make  any  o<iJa  where  I  be  gwine." 

Tom  did  not  know  what  to  anawer ;  eo  ha  pressed  her  baud 
and  Baid, — 

"  Well,  Betty,  I  ani  very  glad  I  have  seen  you  once  mora  : 
T  ahn'tt't  forget  it      Harry  sha'n't  want  a  friend  while  I  liveu' 

"  The  Lord  bloss  you,  Master  Tom,  for  that  word,"  saiil  the 
dying  woman,  rfituming  the  pressura,  as  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears.  Eatie,  who  bad  been  watching  her  carefully  &om  tka 
other  siile  of  tbe  bed,  mada  him  a  sign  to  go. 

"  GooJ-bya,  Botty,"  ha  aaid ;  "  I  won't  forget,  yOQ  may  bo 
Bore;  God  bless  you;"  and  than,  disengaging  his  kind  gnutly, 
■went  out  again  into  the  porch,  where  he  sat  down  to  wait  for 

la  a  few  miniitcB  the  nurse  retTimed,  and  Katie  came  out 
of  the  cottage  soon  afterwards. 

"  Now  I  win  walk  up  home  with  you,"  ahe  said.  "  You 
must  come  in  and  see  papa.  Well,  I'm  auro  you  must  be 
glad  you  went  in.      Was  not  I  right  1  " 

"  Yea,  indeed  ;  I  wish  I  could  have  said  something  more 
to  comfort  bur." 

"  You  couldn't  have  aaid  more.  It  was  juat  what  she 
wanted." 

'■  I'ut  where  ia  her  son  1     I  ought  to*See  him  before  I  go." 

"  Ue  has  gone  to  the  doctor'a  foe  some  medicine  lie  will 
be  back  aoon." 

"  WhU,  I  must  aeo  him  ;  and  I  should  like  to  do  something 
for  him  at  once.  I'm  not  very  flush  of  money,  but  I  must 
give  you  eomething  for  him.  You'll  take  it ;  I  sbouliln't 
like  to  olTer  it  to  Imu." 

"  I  hardly  think  be  wanta  money ;  they  are  well  off  now. 
He  eama  good  wages,  and  Botty  haa  done  her  nashing  up  to 
thia  week." 

"  Yes,  but  ha  will  be  fined,  I  suppose,  for  this  nssinlt ;  and 
then,  if  she  sliould  die,  there  will  bo  the  funeral  expenai)*." 

"  Very  well ;  as  you  please,"  she  aaid  ;  and  Tom  proceeded 
to  hand  over  to  lior  all  hia  reaily  money,  except  a  aliilUug  or 
two.     Alter  aatiafying  hia  mind  thus,  ho  looked  at  her,  and 

"  Do  you  kuow.  Kutie,  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  yoii  m 
happy  and  in  suub  spirits  1 " 

*■  There  now  1     And  yet  you  began  talking  to  me  u  if  I 
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looking  sod  enongh  to  turn  all  the  beer  in  the  parish  i 

"  Well,  BO  you  ought  tn  be,  accordlag  to  Cocker,  spending 
all  yovir  time  in  eick  rooma," 

"  According  to  who ! " 

"According  to  Cocker." 

"Who  ia  Cocker r" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know ;  Bome  old  fellow  who  wrote  the  raloa  ' 
of  arithmetic,  I  believe ;  it's  only  a  hit  of  slang.  But  T  j 
repeat,  you  have  a  ri^'ht  to  be  ead,  and  it's  taking  an  unfaii  J 
advantage  of  yonr  relationa  to  look  as  pleasant  as  you  do." 

Katie  laughed.  "You  ought  not  to  say  bo,  at  any  rate,"  I 
eho  said,  "  for  you  look  all  the  pleasantur  for  your  visit  to  a   | 

"  Did  I  look  very  unpleasant  before  1 " 

""Well,  I  don't  think  you  wore  in  a  very  good  humour." 

"  No,  I  was  ill  a  very  bod  humour,  and  talking  to  you  and 
poor  old  Betty  has  set  me  right,  1  think.  But  you  said  hers 
Mai  a  8(iecial  casa      It  must  be  very  Bad  work  ia  general." 

"Only  when  one  seeH  people  in  great  pain,  or  when  they 
are  wicked,  and  quavrelling,  or  complaining  about  nothing; ;  . 
then  I  do  get  very  low  aometinica.     But  even  then  it  is  much  1 
better  than  keeping  to  onesclCl     Anything  is  better  than  * 
thinking  of  oneself,  and  one's  own  troubles." 

"  I  dare  say  you  are  riglit,"  said  Tom,  recalling  his  morn- 
ing's meditations,  "  especially  when  one's  troubles  are  home- 
niade.  Look,  here's  an  old  fellow  who  gave  me  a  lecture  on 
tliut  8uhjei;t  before  I  saw  you  thia  morning,  and  took  me  for 
the  apothecary's  hoy." 

They  were  almost  opposite  David's  door,  at  which  ho  stood 
with  a  piece  of  work  in  his  hand,  lie  had  seen  IiIIbs  Winter 
from  hu  look-out  window,  and  bad  descendi,-d  from  his  board 
in  hojicB  of  hearing  news. 

Katie  returned  hie  respectful  and  anaious  salute,  and  said, 
"  She  is  no  worse,  David.  We  loft  her  quite  out  of  pain  and 
very  quiet." 

"Ah,  'tis  to  be  hoped  as  sho'll  hev  a  peaceful  time  on'tfl 
now,  poor  soul,"  said  David  ;   "  I've  a  been  to  farmer  Gro 
and  1  hopes  as  he'll  do  summat  ahout  Harry." 

"  I'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Miss  Winter,  "  and  my  cousin 
hero,  who  knew  Horry  very  well  when  they  were  little  boya 
together,  has  promised  to  help  him.  This  is  IIa.ry'8  beat 
friend,"  alia  said  to  Tom,  "who  baa  done  more  tlian  any  one 
to  keep  biro  right" 

David  seemed  a  little  embarrassed,  and  began  jerking  his 
bfiad  &bout  vhsn  his  acquaiiitaace  of  tlu9  monuug  whoiu  hn 
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had  Bcarcely  noticed  before,  was  introduMd  by  Miss  Winter 
ae  "my  cousin." 

"  I  wish  to  do  all  I  can  for  him,"  aaid  Tom,  "  and  I'm  very 
glad  to  have  made  jour  Bcquaintancs.  You  muat  lot  me 
know  whenever  1  can  help ;"  and  he  took  out  a  card  and 
banded  it  to  David,  wh^  looked  at  it,  and  then  said, — 

"  And  I  be  to  w.ite  to  you,  sir,  then,  if  Harry  gets  into 
trouble  1" 

"  Yea ;  but  we  mast  keep  bim  out  of  trouble,  even  home- 
made ones,  which  don't  leave  good  marks,  you  know,"  aaid 
Tom. 

"And  thaay  be  nine  out  o'  ten  o'  aal  as  comes  to  a  man, 
air,"  said  David,  "as  I've  a  told  Harry  scores  o'  times." 

"That  seems  to  be  your  text,  David,"  said  Tom,  laaghing. 

"  Ah,  and  'tis  a  good  un  too,  sir.  Ax  Miss  Winter  else, 
'Tia  a  sight  better  to  hev  the  Lord's  troubles  while  you  be 
about  it,  for  thaay  as  hasn't  laaliBS  wus  for  theirselvfie  out  o' 
nothin'.     Dwon'l  'em,  miss  1 " 

"Yes  ;  you  know  that  I  agree  with  you,  David." 

"  Good-bye,  then,"  said  Tom,  holding  out  hia  band,  "  and 
mind  you  let  me  hear  from  you." 

"What  a  queer  old  bii'd,  with  his  whole  wisdom  of  cmn 
packed  up  small  for  ready  use,  like  a  quack  doctor,"  he  said, 
as  soon  ae  they  were  out  of  hearing. 

"  Indeed,  ha  isn't  the  least  like  a  quack  doctor.  I  don't 
know  a  better  man  in  the  parish,  though  he  is  rather  obstinate^ 
like  all  the  rest  of  them." 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  say  anything  against  htm,  I  assure 
you,"  said  Tom  ;  "on  the  contmry,  I  think  him  a  fine  old 
fellow.  But  I  didn't  tl;ink  so  this  morning,  when  be  showed 
me  the  way  to  Betty's  cottage."  The  fact  was  that  Tom  saw 
all  things  and  permna  with  quite  a  different  pair  of  eyes  from 
thoae  which  he  had  been  provided  with  when  be  arrived  in 
Engleboum  that  morning.  He  even  made  allowances  for  old 
Mr.  Wioter,  who  was  in  his  usual  querulous  state  at  luncheon, 
though  ]iorbaps  it  would  have  been  difficult  in  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood te  find  a  more  pertinent  comment  on,  and  illus- 
tration oC,  the  constable's  text  than  the  poor  old  man  furnished, 
with  hia  complaints  about  his  own  health,  and  all  he  had  U) 
do  and  think  o^  for  everybody  about  him.  It  did  strikf 
Tom,  however,  as  very  wonderful  how  such  a  character  as 
Katie's  could  have  grown  up  under  the  shade  of,  and  in  con- 
stant contact  with,  such  a  one  as  her  father's.  He  wished 
hia  uncle  good-bye  soon  after  luncheon,  and  he  and  Katie 
started  again  down  the  village — she  to  return  to  her  n""""::g 
and  he  on  hia  %vay  home.     He  led  hia  horse  by  the  bridle  and 
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walked  by  her  eide  down  the  street  &he  pointed  to  the 
Hawk's  Lyncli  as  they  walked  aloug,  and  said,  "  You  should 
ride  up  there  ;  it  ia  scarcely  out  of  your  way.  Mary  and  I 
used  to  walk  there  evory  day  when  she  waa  bore,  and  she  was 
BO  fond  of  it." 

At  the  cottage  they  found  Harry  'Wiiibiim.  Ho  came  out, 
and  the  two  young  luen  shook  hands,  and  looked  one  anothei 
over,  nnd  exchanged  a  few  ahy  sentences.  Tom  managed 
with  dilhculty  to  say  the  little  he  had  to  say,  but  tried  to 
moke  up  for  it  by  a  hearty  manner.  It  waa  not  the  time  or 
place  for  any  unnecessary  talk  ;  bo  in  a  few  minutes  ha  was 
mounted  and  riding  up  the  slopo  towards  tho  heath.  "  I 
ehould  say  he  must  he  half  a  stone  lighter  than  I,"  bethought, 
"and  nut  quite  ao  tall;  but  bo  looks  aa  bard  as  iron,  ard 
tough  as  whipcord.  What  a  No.  7  he'd  make  in  a  heavy 
crow  !  Poor  follow,  he  seems  di'eadfuOy  cut  up.  1  hope  I 
sball  bo  able  to  be  of  use  to  him.  Now  for  tliis  place  which 
Katie  showed  mo  from  the  vil]a(,'o  street." 

Ue  pressed  bis  hoise  up  the  steep  side  of  the  Hawk's 
Lyncli.  The  exhilaration  of  the  scramble,  and  the  sense  of 
power,  and  of  some  slight  risk,  which  bo  lUt  as  he  helped  on 
the  gallant  beast  ^"ith  hand  and  knee  and  heel,  while  the 
loose  turf  and  stones  flew  from  bis  hoofs  and  rolled  down  the 
hill  behind  them,  made  Tom's  eyee  kindle  and  his  pulse  beat 
quicker  as  he  reached  the  top  and  pulled  up  under  the  Scotch 
firs.  "  This  wna  her  favourite  walk,  tlieu.  No  wonder. 
What  an  air,  and  what  a  view  I"  He  jumped  off  his  horse, 
slipped  the  bridle  over  his  arm  and  lot  liim  pick  away  at  the 
short  grass  and  tufts  of  lieatb  as  ho  himself  first  stood,  and 
then  sat,  and  looked  out  over  the  acciie  which  she  had  so 
often  looked  over.  8bo  might  have  sat  on  the  very  spot  he 
was  sitting  on ;  she  must  have  taken  iu  the  same  expanse  of 
wood  and  meadow,  village  and  park,  and  dreamy,  distAut  hilt. 
Her  presence  seeiued  to  fill  the  air  rouod  him.  A  rash  of 
now  Uioughts  and  feelings  sivam  through  his  bmin  and  carried 
him,  a  willing  piece  of  drift-man,  along  with  them.  Uo  gave 
himself  up  to  tho  stream,  and  revelled  in  them.  His  eye 
traced  back  tho  road  along  which  he  had  ridden  in  the 
morning,  and  rested  on  the  Uarton  woods,  just  visible  in  the 
distance,  on  this  side  of  the  point  where  all  outline  escept 
that  of  tho  horizon  be^on  to  ba  Iitet  The  Bickering  July  air 
seemed  to  beat  in  a  pulse  of  purple  glory  over  the  spot.  The 
Boft  wind  which  blow  straight  from  Barton  seemed  laden  with 
her  name,  and  whispered  it  in  the  fira  over  his  head.  Every 
nerve  in  his  body  waa  bounding  with  now  life,  and  he  could 
sit  still  no  longer,     lie  rose,  sprang  on  his  horsey  and,  with  a 
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shnut  of  Joj-.  lurned  from  the  vale  and  rushed  away  on  to  the 
heath,  nortliwarda,  towards  his  home  behind  the  chalk  hills. 
Ho  liad  ridJen  into  Englehouru  in  the  morning  an  almost 
unconRcioiis  dabbler  by  the  margin  of  the  great  stream  ;  he 
n>de  friini  Ihs  Hawk's  Lynch  in  tlie  afternoon  over  bead  and 
rare,  an>l  twenty,  a  hundred,  ay,  unnumbered  fathoms  below 
that,  deep,  consciouEly,  and  triumphantly  in  love. 

Kut  at  what  a  pace,  and  in  what  a  form  !  Love,  at  least  in 
hie  first  ac<»sa,  mii^t  he  as  blind  a  horseman  as  he  is  an  archer. 
The  hfiath  was  rough  with  peat-cutting  and  turf-cutting,  and 
many  a  deep-rutted  farm  road,  and  tufts  of  heather  and  furxa 
Over  them  and  through  them  went  horse  and  man — hoise 
rising  seven,  and  man  twenty  off,  a  WEll-niatched  pair  in  ago 
for  a  wild  ride — headlong  towards  the  north,  till  a  blind  rut 
somewhat  deeper  than  usual  put  an  end  to  their  career,  and 
snat  the  good  horse  staggering  forward  some  thirty  feet  on  to 
his  noBo  and  knees,  and  Tom  over  his  shoulder,  on  to  bia 
back  in  the  heather. 

"  "Well,  it's  lucky  it's  no  worse,"  thought  our  hero,  as  he 
picked  himself  up  and  anxiously  examined  the  horse,  who 
stood  trembling  and  looking  wildly  puzilcd  at  the  whole 
proceeding  ;  "  1  hope  he  hasn't  overreached.  What  will  the 
governor  say  )  Hia  knees  are  all  right  Poor  old  boy,"  he 
eaid,  patting  him,  "  no  wonder  you  look  aatoniahwL  You're 
not  in  love.  Come  along  ;  we  won't  make  fools  of  ourselves 
any  more.     "WTiat  is  it  I — 

'  A  true  love  forsaken  a,  new  love  may  get, 
But  a  neck  tUa.t'B  ODca  broken  can  nevurtM  set.' 

What  stuff  I  one  may  get  a  neck  set  for  anything  I  know; 
but  a  now  love — blaspliemy  !  " 

The  rest  of  the  ride  passed  off  soberly  enough,  except  in 
Tom's  brain,  wherein  were  built  up  in  gorgeous  succession 
castles  such  as — we  have  all  built,  I  suppose,  before  now. 
And  with  tho  caatlos  were  bivilt  up  Bide  by  side  good  honest 
resolves  to  be  worthy  of  her,  and  win  her  and  worship  her 
with  body,  and  mind,  and  soul.  And,  as  a  firat  instahoent; 
away  to  the  winds  went  all  the  sel£sh  monung  thoughts ; 
and  he  rode  down  tho  northern  slope  of  the  chalk  hilla 
a  dutiful  and  affectionate  son,  at  peace  with  Mrs.  Port«r, 
honouring  her  for  her  care  of  the  treasure  whii/h  ho  was 
seeking,  and  in  good  time  for  dinner. 

"  WtU,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Brown  to  her  husband  when  they 
were  alone  that  night,  "  did  you  ever  see  Tom  in  such  spirit^ 
and  so  gentle  and  affectioimte  1  Dear  boy ;  there  can  be 
nothing  the  lUiiltcr." 

"  Didn't  I  t«ll  you  so,"  replied  Mr.  Brown  ; 
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hfive  fllws  j3  got  Homo  noiiBenso  in  your  head.*)  as  aoon  oe  yonr 
bjys  huvc  a  bair  on  their •chja  or  your  giile  begin  tc  put 
up  thmr  bock  hair," 

"  Well,  John,  Bay  what  you  will,  I'm  bum  Mary  Porter  Ib 
a  Tery  Bweet,  taking'  girl,  and — " 

"  I  am  quite  of  the  same  opinion,"  aaid  Mr.  Brown,  "  and 
&ni  very  glad  you  hnve  written  to  aak  them  here." 

And  BO  the  worthy  couple  went  happily  to  bed. 


CHAPTER    XXXm. 


On  a  Saturday  afternoon  in  August,  a  few  weeks  after  hia 
eventful  ride,  Tom  returned  to  Englcboum  Rectory,  to  stay 
over  Sunday,  and  attond  Betty  Wiiibum's  fimeraL  Ho  was 
strangely  attracted  to  Harry  by  the  remembrance  of  their  old 
boyish  rivalry  ;  by  tho  etory  wliich  ho  had  heard  from  his 
cousin,  of  tho  unwavering  perseverance  with  which  the  young 
peasant  clung  to  and  pursued  his  miit  for  Simon's  daughter  ; 
but,  more  than  all,  by  the  feeling  of  gratitude  with  which  he 
reraenibered  tho  effect  his  visit  to  Betty's  sick-room  had  had 
on  him,  on  the  day  of  his  rido  from  Barton  Manor.  On  that 
day  be  knew  that  hn  had  ridden  into  Englobourn  in  a  miaor- 
able  mental  fog,  and  had  ridden  out  of  it  in  sunshine,  which 
hod  lasted  through  the  intervening  weeks.  Somehow  or 
another  ho  Iiad  been  set  straight  then  and  thero,  turned  into 
the  right  road  and  out  of  tho  wrong  one,  at  what  ho  very 
naturHlly  believed  to  be  the  most  critical  moment  of  his  life. 
Without  stopping  to  weigh  accurately  the  rospoctivo  merits 
of  the  several  [lersona  whom  he  had  come  in  contact  with  on 
thatday,  hecroditod  them  allwitha  large  amount  of  gratitude 
and  good>will,  and  Harry  with  hia  mother's  share  as  well 
as  hia  own.  So  ho  bad  been  longing  to  do  something  Tot 
hitn  ever  since.  The  more  he  rrjoiccd  in,  and  gave  himself 
up  to  his  own  new  sensations,  the  more  did  his  giatitu<le 
become  as  it  were  a  burden  to  him  ;  and  yet  no  opportHuity 
olforod  of  lotting  off  some  of  it  in  action.  The  magistrates, 
taking  into  conRidemtion  the  dangerous  state  of  his  mother, 
had  let  Hnrry  olf  with  a  reprimand  for  liis  assault ;  so  there 
was  nothing  to  bo  done  Ihora.  Ho  wrote  to  Ivntie  offering 
more  money  for  Uie  Winhums ;  but  she  declined — adding, 
however,  to  her  note,  by  way  of  postscript,  that  he  might  give 
it  to  Ler  clothing  club  or  coal  club.  Then  caioe  the  news  o£ 
Betty's  death,  and  an  intimation  from  Katie  that  she  thought 
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Harry  woiild  be  much  gratified  if  he  would  attend  the  fimenL 
He  jumped  at  the  BUj;gestion.  All  Engleliourn,  from  the 
Hawk's  Lynch  to  the  Itootory,  was  haJlnwed  ground  to  him. 
The  idea  of  getting  back  there,  so  mnuh  nearer  to  Barton 
Manor,  filled  him  with  joy  which  he  tried  in  Yain  to  represi 
when  he  thought  of  the  main  object  of  Lis  visit 

He  arrived  in  time  to  go  and  shake  hands  with  Hany 
before  dinner ;  and,  though  scarcely  a  word  pa^ed  botween 
tliem,  he  saw  with  delight  that  he  had  evidently  given  pleasure 
to  tlie  mourner.  Then  ho  had  a  cliorming  long  evening  wiUi 
Katie,  walking  in  the  garden  with  her  between  dioner  and 
tea,  and  lifter  tea  diacouraing  in  low  tones  over  her  work- 
tabla,  while  Mr.  Winter  benevolently  slept  in  his  arm-chair. 
Their  discourse  branched  into  many  paths,  but  managed 
always  somehow  to  end  iu  the  sayings,  beliefs,  and  perfections 
of  the  young  lady  of  Barton  Manor.  Tom  wondered  how  it 
bad  happened  so  when  he  got  to  his  own  room,  as  he  fancied 
he  had  not  betrayed  himself  in  the  least.  He  had  determined 
to  keep  resolutely  on  hia  guard,  and  to  make  a  confidant  of 
no  living  soul  Ull  he  was  twenty-one,  and,  though  sorely 
tempted  to  break  his  resolution  in  favour  of  Katie,  bad 
restrained  bimsel£  He  might  have  spared  himself  all  th« 
trouble ;  but  this  he  did  not  know,  being  unversed  in  th« 
ways  of  women,  and  all  unaware  of  ti)e  subUuty  and  qtiickneaa 
of  their  intuitions  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  heart 
Poor,  dear,  stolid,  dim-sighted  mankiiid,  how  they  do  see 
through  us  and  walk  round  ua  ! 

The  funeral  on  the  Sunday  afternoon  between  churches  had 
touched  him  much,  being  the  first  ho  hod  ever  attended.  He 
walked  next  bebiud  the  chief  mourner — the  few  friendi, 
amonj.'st  whom  David  was  conspicuous,  yielding  place  to  lum. 
He  stood  beside  Harry  in  church,  and  at  the  open  grave,  and 
made  the  responses  as  firmly  as  he  could,  and  pressed  hia 
shoulder  against  his,  when  be  felt  the  strong  frame  of  the  son 
trembling  with  the  weight  and  burden  of  his  resolutely  sup- 
pressed agony.  When  they  parted  at  the  cottage  door,  10 
which  Tom  aceompanied  the  mourner  and  his  old  and  tried 
friend  David,  though  nothing  but  a  look  and  a  grasp  of  the 
hand  passed  between  them,  he  fait  that  they  were  buond  by 
a  new  and  invisible  bond ;  and,  aa  he  walked  back  up  the 
village  and  passed  the  churchyard,  whore  the  children  wen 
playing  about  on  the  graves — stopping  every  now  and  than  to 
watch  the  sexton  as  ho  stamped  down,  and  tilled  in  the  mould 
on  the  laat-made  one,  beside  which  he  had  himself  stood  U 
a  mourner — and  heard  the  bells  beginning  to  cJiime  for  the 
ftftemoon  service^  ha  resolved  within  himself  that  ha  wonU 
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be  a  true  and  helpfiil  friend  to  the  widnw'a  son.  On  tliig 
Bubjoct  be  could  billc  freely  to  Katie ;  and  he  did  so  thnt 
evening,  expounding  how  much  one  in  his  position  could  do 
for  B  young  labouring  man  if  he  really  was  bent  upon  it,  and 
building  up  grand  castles  fur  Hairy,  the  foundations  of  which 
rested  on  his  own  determination  to  benefit  and  patronize  him. 
Katie  liatened  half  douhtingly  at  lirst,  hut  was  aoon  led  away 
by  his  confidence,  and  poun'd  out  the  tea  in  the  full  belief 
that,  with  Tom's  powerful  aid,  all  would  po  welL  After  which 
they  took  to  reading  the  " Christian  Year"  together,  and 
branched  into  diecuaeiona  on  profane  poetry,  which  Katie 
considered  scarcely  proper  for  the  evening,  hut  which,  never- 
thelesa,  being  of  such  rare  occurrence  with  her,  she  had  not 
the  heart  to  etop. 

The  neit  morning  Tora  was  to  return  homo.  After  breakfast 
he  began  the  subject  of  his  plans  for  Harry  again,  when  Kutie 
produced  a  small  paper  packet,  and  handed  it  to  him,  saying — 

"  Here  is  your  money  again." 

"What  money  I" 

"The  money  you  left  with  me  for  Harry  'Winhura,  I 
thought  at  the  time  that  most  probably  he  would  not  take  it" 

"But  are  you  aure  he  doeen't  want  itt  Did  you  try  hard 
to  get  liim  to  take  iti "  said  Tom,  holding  out  his  hand  re- 
luctantly for  the  money. 

"  Not  myself.  I  couldn't  oifer  him  money  myself,  of  course ; 
but  I  sent  it  by  David,  and  begged  him  to  do  all  he  could  to 
persuade  hini  t6  take  it." 

"  Well,  and  why  wouldn't  he  1 " 

"  Oh,  he  eaid  the  club-money  which  was  coming  in  waa 
more  tiian  enough  to  pay  for  the  funetnl,  and  for  himself  ho 
didn't  want  it" 

"  How  provoking  !  I  wonder  if  old  David  really  did  hia 
best  to  get  him  to  take  it" 

"  Tes,  I  am  sure  he  did.  But  you  ought  to  ho  very  glad 
to  find  some  independence  in  a  poor  man." 

"  Bother  his  independence  I  I  don't  like  to  foel  that  it 
costs  me  nothing  but  talk — I  want  to  pay." 

"  Ah,  Tom,  if  you  knew  the  poor  as  well  as  I  do,  yon 
■woiildn't  Bay  eo.  I  am  afraid  there  are  not  two  other  men  in 
the  parish  who  would  have  rel'uaed  your  money.  The  fear  of 
■undermining  their  independence  takes  away  aU  my  pleasure 
in  giving." 

"  Undermining  !  Wliy,  Katie,  I  am  sure  I  have  heard  you 
mourn  over  their  stubbornness  and  un reasonable n ess." 

"Oh,  yea;  they  are  often  provokingly  alubbom  and  nn- 
imsonJLhte,  and  yet  not  independent  about  money,  or  anything 
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they  can  get  out  nf  you.  Besides,  T  ackaowledge  that  T  have 
become  wiser  of  lute  ;  I  used  t«  like  to  see  them  dependent 
ami  cringing  to  me,  but  now  I  dread  it." 

"  Rut.  you  would  like  David  to  give  in  about  the  oinginft 
wouldn't  yout" 

"  Ygb,  if  ha  would  give  in  I  should  be  very  proud.  I  have 
learnt  a  great  deal  from  him  ;  I  used  positively  to  dialika 
liim  ;  but,  now  that  I  know  him,  I  think  him  the  best  man 
in  the  parish.  If  he  ever  does  give  in — and  I  tliink  he  will — 
it  will  he  worth  anything,  just  because  he  is  ao  independent" 
"  'lliat's  all  very  well ;  but  what  am  I  to  do  to  allow  Harry 
Winhurn  that  I  mean  to  he  Ms  friend,  if  he  won't  take 
money  1" 

"  You  have  come  over  to  his  mother's  funeral — he  will 

think  more  of  tliat  than  of  all  the  money  you  could  give  him ; 

and  you  can  show  sympathy  for  him  in  a  great  many  waya." 

"  Well,  I  must  try.     By  the  way,  about  his  love  alTalr ;  ia 

the  young  lady  at  home  1     I  have  never  seen,  ber,  you  know." 

"  No,  she  is  away  with  an  aunt,  looking  out  for  a  place.    I 

have  persuaded  her  to  get  one,  and  leave  home  again  for  the 

present,    ller  father  is  quite  well  now,  and  she  ia  not  wanted." 

"  Well,  it  eeema  I  can't  do  any  gooil  with  her,  then  ;   but 

Doiild  not  T  go  and  talk  to  hei  father  about  Hairy  I    I  might 

help  him  in  that  way." 

"  You  must  be  very  careful ;  Simnn  is  such  on  odd-tempered 
old  man." 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  afraid ;  he  and  I  ore  great  chasiii,  and  k  littla 
soft  soap  will  go  a  long  way  with  hira.  Fancy,  if  I  could  get 
him  this  very  morning  to  '.sanction  HaiTy's  suit,'  aa  the  phrasa 
ia,  what  should  you  think  of  me  V 

"  I  should  think  very  htglJy  of  your  powers  of  perauasion." 

Not  the  least  daunted  by  his  cousin's  misgivings,  Tom 

stalled  in  quest  of  Simon,  and  found  him  at  work  in  front  of 

tho  greenhouse,  surroumled  by  many  small  pots  and  heaps  at 

finely  sifted  mould,  and  absorbed  in  hiB  occupntiou. 

Simon  wns  a  rough,  stolid  Derkshlre  rustic,  somewhat  of  a 
tyrant  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  an  unmanaj^eable  servant 
a  cross-grain^  acquaintance  ;  as  a  citizen,  stilT-uecked  and  a 
grumbler,  who  thought  that  nothing  ever  went  right  in  the 
pHtish  ;  but,  withal,  a  thorough  houest  worker ;  and,  when 
allowed  to  go  his  oivn  way — and  no  other  way  would  he  gfi, 
as  his  mistress  had  long  since  discovered — there  was  no  man 
who  earned  his  daily  bread  more  honestly.  He  took  a  pride 
in  his  work,  and  the  Eoctory  g^irdon  was  always  trim  ond  well 
Keptt  and  the  beds  bright  with  flowore  from  ewly  eprijig  till 
kte  autuinib  _ 
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absorlied  in  wbat  lie  was  about,  and  Tom  came  up 
close  to  him  without  sttrncting  the  least  siga  of  recognition  ; 
BO  he  stopped,  ami  opened  the  conversation. 

"  Good  day,  Simon  ;  it's  a  pleasure  to  see  a  garden  looking 
HO  gay  aa  yours." 

Simon  looked  np  from  his  work,  and,  when  ho  saw  who  it 
wae,  touched  his  battered  old  hat,  and  answered, — 

"  Mornin'  air  I  Ees,  you  finds  me  allua  in  blumo." 

"  Indeed  I  do,  Simon  :  but  how  do  you  manage  it  t  1 
should  like  to  tell  my  father's  gardener." 

"'Tis  no  use  to  tell  un  if  a  hevn't  found  out  for  hisaelt 
Tis  nothing  but  loukin'  a  bit  forrard  and  farm-yard  stuff  aa 
doiw  it." 

"  Well,  there's  plenty  of  farm-yard  stuff  at  bjimB,  and  yet, 
somehow,  we  never  look  half  so  bright  as  you  do." 

"  May  be  as  your  gardener  just  takes  and  hita  it  auver  the 
top  o'  the  ground,  and  lets  it  lie.  That's  no  kind  o'  good,  that 
b^nt — 'tia  the  roots  as  wants  the  stuff;  and  you  nied  jiat  as 
weU  take  and  put  a  round  o'  beef  agin  my  back  bwono  as  hit 
the  stuff  auver  the  ground,  and  never  see  as  it  gets  to  the 
roots  o'  the  plants." 

"  No,  I  don't  tliint  it  can  be  that,"  said  Tom,  laughing ; 
"  our  gardener  seems  always  to  be  digging  his  manuro  in, 
but  somehow  he  can't  make  it  come  out  in  ftowera  aa  you 
do." 

"Tlier'  be  mwore  waays  o'  killin'  a  oat  besides  chnkiijg  on 
nn  wi'  crame,"  said  Simon,  chuckling  in  his  turn. 

"  That's  true,  Simon,"  said  Tom  ;  "  the  fact  is,  a  gardener 
must  know  his  business  as  well  as  you  to  be  always  in  bloom, 
ehl" 

"That's  about  it,  sir,"  said  Simon,  on  whom  the  Batteiy 
-was  beginning  to  tell. 

Tom  saw  this,  and  thought  he  mieht  now  feel  his  way  a 
little  further  with  the  old  man. 

"  I'm  over  on  a  sad  errand,"  he  said  ;  "Fve  been  to  poor 
Widow  Winhurn'a  funeral — she  was  an  old  friend  of  youra, 
I  think  1" 

"  Ees  ;  I  minds  her  longafore  she  wur  married,"  said  Simon, 
turning  to  Iiis  puts  again. 

■■  She  wasn't  an  old  woman,  after  aU,"  said  Tom. 

"  Sixty-two  year  old  cum  Michaelmoa,"  said  Simon. 

"  Well,  she  ought  to  have  been  a  strong  woman  for  another 
ten  years  at  least ;  why,  you  must  he  olJer  than  she  by  Mome 
years,  Simon,  and  you  can  do  a  good  day's  work  yet  with  any 
man." 

Simou  went  on  with  his  potting  withont  xepl^iug  excc^ 
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by  a.  carefully  meoBured  grunt,  eulSciest  to  show  tbst  he  had 
beard  the  remark,  and  was  not  much  impressed  by  it 

Tom  saw  that  he  must  change  his  attack  ;  so,  after  watch- 
ing Simon  for  a  minute,  he  began  again. 

"  I  wonder  why  it  is  that  the  men  of  your  time  of  life  are 
BO  much  stronger  than  the  young  ones  in  constitution.  Now, 
I  don't  believe  there  are  three  young  men  in  Eagleboumwhy 
would  ha»6  got  over  that  fall  you  had  at  Farmer  Groves'  bo 
quick  as  you.  have ;  moat  young  men  would  have  bc«n  crippled 
for  life  by  iL" 

"Zo  'em  wonld,  the  young  woabirds.  I  dwon't  make  no 
account  on  'em,"  said  Simon. 

"  And  you  don't  feel  any  the  worse  for  it,  Simon  I" 

"  Narra  mossel,"  replied  Simon ;  but  presently  he  seemed 
to  recollect  something,  and  added,  "  I  wun't  aaay  but  what  I 
feels  it  at  times  when  I've  got  to  stoop  about  much." 

"  Ah,  I'm  Sony  to  hear  that,  Simon.  Then  you  oughtn't 
to  have  BO  much  stooping  to  do  ;  potting,  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  ia  the  work  for  you,  I  should  think,  and  just  giving 
an  eye  to  everything  about  the  place.  Anybody  could  do 
the  digging  and  setting  out  cabbages,  and  your  time  ia 
only  wasted  at  it." — Tom  had  now  found  the  old  man's  weak 
point. 

"  Eea,  sic,  and  so  I  tells  miaa,"  he  aaid  "  hut  wi'  nothln'  but 
a  bit  o'  glass  no  bigger'n  a  cowcnraber  frame  'tis  all  as  a  man 
can  do  to  keep  a  few  plants  alive  droo'  the  winter." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Tom,  looking  round  at  the  very  respect- 
able greenhouse  which  Simon  had  contemptuously  likened  to 
a  cncumber-frame,  "you  ought  to  have  at  least  another  houae 
as  big  as  this  for  forcing." 

"  ifaster  ain't  pleased,  he  ain't,"  aaid  Simon,  "  if  he  dwon't 
get  hia  things.  Ilia  spring  wegebatlas,  and  his  strawberries,  aa 
early  as  though  we'd  a  got  forcin'  pita  and  gbiss  like  other 
folk,  'Tia  a  year  and  mwore  since  he  promised  as  I  ah'd  hev 
gloss  along  that  thcr'  wall,  but  'tis  no  nigher  comin'  as  I  can 
Bee.  I  be  to  spake  to  miss  about  it  now,  he  says,  and,  when 
I  sjiakea  to  her,  'tis,  *Oh,  Simon,  we  must  wait  till  the 
'spensary's  'stabliflhed,'  or  '  Oh,  Simon,  last  winter  wur  a  werry 
tryin  wun,  and  the  sick  club's  terrible  bad  off  for  fimds,' — 
and  so  we  gwoes  on,  and  med  gwo  on,  for  aught  as  I  can  aa^ 
ao  long  as  there's  a  body  sick  or  bad  off  in  all  the  parish. 
And  that'll  be  alius.  For,  what  wi'  miss'a  wisitin'  on  'em,  and 
eendin'  on  'em  dinners,  and  a'al  the  doctor's  stuff  as  b  serve)] 
out  o'  the  'spensary — wy,  'tis  enough  to  keep  em  bad  a'al 
ther  Uvea.  Ther  ain't  no  credit  in  gfttlin'  well.  Thor  Win 
no  aicb  a  caddie  about  sick  folk  when  I  win  a  bwQjr* 
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^ft  Simon  had  never  been  known  to  make  Hncli  a  long  epoeoh 
befors,  and  Tom  argncd  well  foe  liis  negotiation. 

"  Well,  Simon,"  Ls  aaid,  "  I've  been  talking  to  my  consin, 
and  I  think  eha  will  do  what  you  want  now.     Tte  diapenaary    ', 
ia  eet  up,  and  the  people  ace  very  healthy.     How  muoh  glass   | 
should  you  want,  now,  along  that  wall  1 " 

"  A  matter  o'  twenty  fit  or  bo,"  eaid  Simon. 

"  1  think  that  can  be  managed,"  said  Tom ;  "  I'll  speak  ' 
to  my  cousin  about  it ;  and  then  yon  would  have  plenty  t« 
do  in  the  houses,  and  you'd  want  a  regular  man  under  you." 

"Ees;  'twould  take  two  on  ua  reg'kr  to  kep  tliinga  ae 
should  be." 

"  And  you  ought  to  have  somebody  who  knows  what  he  ia 
about.     Can  you  think  of  any  one  who  would  do,  Simon  I "       I 

"  Ther's  a  young  chap  as  works  for  Squire  Wurloy,     I've  I 
heard  aa  he  wants  to  better  hiaaelC"  I 

"But  he  isn't  an  Engleboum  man.     Isn't  there  any  one  in   I 
the  parieh  t "  \ 

"Ne'er  a  one  as  1  knows  on."  I 

"  What  do  you  think  of  Hany  'Mfinbum^he  seems  a  good 
hand  with  llowera  }  "  The  worda  had  scarcely  passed  his  lips 
when  Tom  saw  that  ho  bad  made  a  mistake.  Old  Simon 
retired  into  himself  at  once,  and  a  cunning  di^ruslful  look 
came  over  hia  iace.  There  waa  no  doing  anything  with  liim, 
Even  the  new  forcing  house  had  lost  ibi  attractions  for  him, 
and  Tom,  after  some  further  ineffectual  attempts  to  bring  him 
round,  returned  to  the  house  somewhat  crest&Uen. 

"  Well,  how  have  you  succeeded } "  said  Katie,  looking  up 
&om  her  work,  as  he  came  in  and  eat  down  neur  her  tabki. 
Tom  shook  his  head. 

"  I'm  afraid  I've  made  a  regular  hash  of  it,"  he  said.     "  I   ; 
thought  at  first  I  had  quite  come  round  the  old  savage  by 
praising  the  garden,  and  promising  that  you  would  let  liim 
have  a  new  house." 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  you  did  that!"  said  EJitio,  stepping 
her  work. 

"  Indeed,  but  1  did,  though.     I  was  drawn  on,  you  know,     , 
I  saw  it  waa  the  right  card  to  play  ;  so  I  couldn't  help  it" 

''  Oh,  Tom  !  how  could  you  do  so  1  We  don't  want  another 
house  tho  least  in  the  world ;  it  is  only  Simon's  vanity.  He 
wants  to  beat  the  gardener  at  the  Grange  at  the  tlower-shows. 
Every  penny  will  have  to  come  out  of  what  papa  allows  mo 
for  the  pari  all." 

"Doii't  Ui  afraid,  Katie  ;  you  won't  have  to  spend  a  penny. 
Of  course  I  reserved  a  conditioiL  The  now  house  waa  tfl  bo 
put  up  if  he  would  take  Harry  as  under-gatdener." 
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«  What  did  he  say  to  that  ] " 

"  Well,  he  said  nothing.  I  never  came  across  such  an  old 
Turk.  How  you  have  spoiled  him !  I£  he  isn't  pleased,  he 
won't  take  the  trouble  to  answer  you  a  word.  I  was  very 
n<jar  telling  him  a  piece  of  my  mind.  But  he  looked  all  the 
more.  I  believe  he  would  poison  Harry  if  he  came  here. 
What  can  have  made  him  hate  him  so  1 " 

"  He  is  jealous  of  him.  Mary  and  I  were  so  foolish  as  to 
praise  poor  Betty's  flowers  before  Simon,  and  he  has  nevei 
forgiven  it.  I  think,  too,  that  he  suspects,  somehow,  that  we 
talked  about  getting  Harry  here.  I  ought  to  have  told  you, 
but  I  quite  forgot  it" 

"  Well,  it  can't  be  helped.  I  don't  think  I  can  do  any 
good  in  that  quarter ;  so  now  J  shall  be  off  to  the  Grange  to 
see  what  I  can  do  there." 

"  How  do  you  mean  1 " 

**  Why,  Harry  is  afraid  of  being  turned  out  of  his  cottaga 
I  saw  how  it  worried  him,  thinking  about  it ;  so  1  shall  go  to 
the  Grange,  and  say  a  good  word  for  him.  Wurley  can't 
refuse  if  I  offer  to  pay  the  rent  myself — it's  only  six  pounds 
a  year.  'Of  course,  I  sha'n't  tell  Harry ;  and  he  will  pay  it 
all  the  same;  but  it  may  make  all  the  difference  with  Wurley, 
who  is  a  regular  screw." 

"  Do  you  know  IVIr.  Wurley  1 " 

*^  Yes,  just  to  speak  to.  He  knows  all  about  me,  and  he 
will  be  very  glad  to  be  civiL" 

"No  doubt  he  wiU;  but  I  don't  like  your  going  to  hia 
house.  You  don't  know  what  a  bad  man  he  is.  Nobody  but 
men  on  the  turf,  and  that  sort  of  people,  go  there  now ;  and 
I  believe  he  thinks  of  nothing  but  gambling  and  game* 
preserving." 

"  Oh,  yes ;  1  know  all  about  him.  The  county  people  are 
beginning  to  look  shy  at  him  ;  so  he'll  be  all  the  more  likely 
to  do  wliat  I  ask  him." 

"  But  you  won't  get  intimate  with  him  1 " 

"  You  needn't  be  afraid  of  that" 

"  It  is  a  sad  house  to  go  to— I  hope  it  won't  do  you  any 
harm." 

"  Ah,  Katie ! "  said  Tom,  with  a  smile  not  altogether  cheer- 
ful, "  I  don't  think  you  need  be  anxious  about  that  When 
one  has  been  a  year  at  Oxford,  there  isn't  much  snow  left  to 
soil ;  so  now  I 'am  off  I  must  give  myself  plenty  of  time  to 
cook  Wurley." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  not  hinder  you,"  said  Elatifli 
"  I  do  hope  you  will  succeed  in  some  of  your  kind  plans  for 
Harry." 
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^"'  ■  I  shall  do  my  best ;  and  it  ia  a  great  tiling  to  hace  Home- 
body beaides  oneself  to  think  about  and  try  to  help — soma    , 
poor  person — don't  you  think  so,  even  for  a  man  J." 

"Of  courae  I  do.  1  am  sure  you  can't  be  happy  without 
it,  any  more  than  I.  We  shouldji't  be  out  mothers'  childron 
if  we  coiUd  be." 

"  Well,  good-bye,  dear;  you  uiiii't  lliiuk  how  I  enjoy  these 
glimpses  of  you  and  yoiu'  work.  You  must  give  my  love  to 
Untie  Robert." 

j^nd  BO  thoy  bade  one  another  ailicu,  lovingly,  after  thb 
manner  of  cousins,  and  Tom  rode  away  with  a  very  soft  placa 
in  his  heart  for  his  cousin  Katie.  It  was  not  the  least  the 
same  sort  of  passionate  feeling  of  worship  with  which  he 
regarded  Mary,  The  two  feelings  could  lie  side  by  aide  in 
hia  heart  with  plenty  of  room  to  spare.  In  fact,  his  heart 
had  been  getting  so  big  in  the  last  few  weeks,  that  it  seemed 
capable  of  taking  in  the  whole  of  mankind,  not  to  mention 
womaiL  Stitl,  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  t]ij,t 
hod  matters  been  in  at  all  a  more  forward  state,  and  could  she 
have  seen  exactly  what  was  passing  in  his  nji^d,  Mary  would 
probably  have  objected  to  the  kind  of  affection  which  he  felt 
for  hia  cousin  at  this  particular  time.  The  joke  about  cousinly 
love  is  probably  as  old,  and  certainly  as  true,  aa  Solomon's 
provurbs.  However,  aa  matters  stood,  it  could  be  no  concern 
of  Mary's  what  his  feelings  were' towards  Katie,  or  any  other 
person. 

Tom  rode  in  at  tlie  lodge  gate  of  the  Grange  soon  after 
eleven  o'clock  and  walked  his  horse  slowly  through  the  park, 
admiring  the  splendid  timbtr,  and  thinking  how  hu  should 
break  his  request  to  the  owner  of  the  place.  But  his  thoughts 
were  interrupted  by  the  proceedings  of  the  rabbits,  which 
were  out  by  hundreds  all  along  the  sides  of  the  plantations, 
and  round  the  great  treea,  A  few  of  the  neareat  just  deigned 
to  notice  him  by  scampering  to  their  holes  under  the  roots  of 
the  antlered  oaks,  into  which  some  of  them  popped  with  a 
dis<lainful  kick  of  their  hind  legs,  wtdle  others  turned  round 
sat  up,  and  looked  at  him.  As  he  neared  the  bouse,  he 
passed  a  keeper's  cottage,  and  was  saluled  by  the  barking  of 
dogs  from  the  neighbouring  kennel;  and  the  young  pheasants 
ran  about  round  some  twenty  hen-cooiis,  which  were  arranged 
along  opposite  the  door  whore  the  keeper's  children  were 
playing.  The  pleasure  of  watching  the  beasts  and  birds 
kept  liim  from  arranging  his  thoughts,  and  he  reache<l  the 
hall-door  without  having  formed  the  plan  of  hia  campaign. 

A  footman  answered  the  hell,  who  doubted  whether  hia 
master  was  down,  but  thought  be  would  see  the  gentlen 
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he  would  send  in  his  name,  'WTierDapon  Tom  h&nded  in  his 
cord ;  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  a  rakiah-lootdng  etable-boy  came 
round  for  his  horse,  and  the  butlet  appeared,  with  his  master's 
cumpiimente,  and  a  request  that  he  would  step  into  the 
btoaJdaat-room.  Tom  followed  this  portly  personage  through 
the  huge  handsome  hall,  on  the  walls  of  which  hung  a  buff- 
coat  or  two  and  some  old-fashioned  anus,  and  lai^  paintinga 
of  dead  game  and  fruit — through  a  drawing-room,  Uia  furni- 
ture of  which  was  all  covered  up  in  meknoholj  cases — into 
the  breakfast  parlour,  where  the  owner  of  the  mansion  was 
seated  at  table  in  a  lountriuc;  .'jecket  He  was  a  man  of  forty, 
or  thoroabonta,  who  would,  nave  been  handsome,  but  for  the 
animal  look  about  his  faca  Hia  cheeks  were  beginning  to 
fall  intfl  chaps,  his  full  lips  had  a  liquorish  look  about  them, 
and  hags  were  beginning  to  form  under  his  light  blue  eyes. 
His  hands  were  very  white  and  deUcate,  and  shook  a  little  aa 
he  poured  out  his  tea ;  and  he  was  full  and  stout  in  body 
with  small  shoulders,  and  thin  arms  and  legs  ;  in  short,  tha 
last  man  whom  Tom  would  have  chosen  aa  bow  in  a  pair  oar. 
The  only  part  of.him  whieh  showed  strength  were  his  dark 
whiskers,  which  were  abundant,  and  elaborately  oiled  and 
curled.  The  room  was  hght  and  pleasant,  with  two  windows 
looking  over  the  park,  and  iiirnished  luxuriously,  in  the  most 
modem  style,  with  all  manner  of  easy  chairs  and  sofas.  A 
glazed  case  or  two  of  well-bound  books  showed  that  soma 
former  owner  had  cared  for  such  things ;  but  the  doors  had, 
probably,  never  been  opened  in  the  present  reign.  The 
master,  and  his  usual  visitors,  found  sufficient  food  for  the 
mind  in  the  Racing  Calendar,  "BoJtiana,"  "The  Adventures 
of  Corinthian  Tom,"  and  Belts  Life,  which  lay  on  a  side 
table ;  or  in  tlie  pictures  and  prints  of  racers,  opera  dancera, 
and  steaple-chaaes,  which  hung  in  profusion  on  the  walls 
The  breakfast-table  was  beautifully  appointed,  in  the  matter 
of  china  and  plate ;  and  dsHcate  little  rolls,  neat  pats  of 
butter  in  ice,  and  two  aUver  hut  dishes  containing  curry  and 
broiled  salmon,  and  a  plate  of  fruit,  piled  in  tempting  profu- 
sion, appealed,  apparently  in  vain,  to  the  appetite  of  the  lord 
of  the  feast, 

"  Mr.  Brown,  sir,"  said  tha  butler,  ushariag  in  our  hero  to 
lis  master's  presence. 

"  Ah,  Brown,  I'm  very  glad  to  see  you  here,"  said  Mt 
Wurlsy,  standing  up  and  holding  out  his  hand.  "  Have  any 
breakfast  i " 

"Thank  you,  no,  I  have  breakfasted, "  said  Tom,  somewhat 
sstoniahod  at  the  intimacy  of  the  greeting ;  hut  it  was  hia  cue 
to  do  the  friendly  thing — so  he  shook  the  proffered  hand, 
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ich  felt  vety  limp,  oad  sat  down  by  the  table,  looking 
pleasant. 

"  Kidden  from  home  tbifl  moming  1  "  said  Mr.  Wurley, 
picking  over  daintily  some  of  the  cuny  to  which  he  had 
helped  himBolT. 

"  No,  I  waa  at  my  uncle's,  at  Englehoum,  last  night.  It  is 
veij  little  out  of  the  way  ;  ao  I  tliought  I  would  just  call  on 
my  rood  home." 

"  Quite  right.  I'm  very  glad  you  cama  without  ceremony. 
People  about  here  are  so  d — d  full  of  ceremony.  It  don't 
Buit  me,  all  that  humbug.  But  I  wish  you'd  just  pick  a 
bit." 

"  Thank  you.  Then  I  will  eat  some  fruit,"  said  Tom,  help- 
ing hiiaself  to  some  of  the  froshJy  picked  grapes  ;  "  how  very 
fine  theas  are  I  " 

"Yes,  I'm  open  to  back  my  houses  against  the  field  for 
iwenty  miles  round.  This  curry  isn't  fit  lor  a.  pig. — Take  it 
out,  and  tell  the  cook  ho."  The  butler  solemnly  obeyed, 
while  his  master  went  on  with  one  of  the  frequent  oaths  with 
which  he  garnished  hia  conversation,  "  You're  right,  they 
can't  spoil  the  fruit  They're  a  set  of  skulking  dovijs,  are 
eervanta.  They  think  of  nothing  but  stuffing  themselvds,  and 
how  they  can  cheat  you  moat,  and  do  the  least  work."  Say- 
ing which,  bo  helped  himself  to  some  fruit;  and  the  two  ate 
their  grapes  for  a  short  lime  in  silence.  But  even  fruit 
seemed  to  pall  quickly  on  him,  and  he  pushed  away  his 
plate.  The  butler  came  back  with  a  silver  tray,  with  soda 
water,  and  a  small  decanter  of  brandy,  and  long  glasses 
on  it, 

"  Won't  you  have  something  after  your  ride  I "  said  the  host 
to  Tom ; "  some  soda  water  with  a  dash  of  bingo  clears  one's 
head  in  the  moming." 

"  No,  thank  you,"  said  Tom,  smiling,  "  it's  had  for  training." 

"  Ah,  you  Oxford  men  are  all  for  tniniog,"  said  Ids  boat, 
drinking  greedily  of  the  foaming  mixture  which  the  butler 
handed  to  him.  "  A  gloss  of  bitter  ale  is  what  you  bike,  eh  t 
I  know.     Get  some  ale  for  Mr.  Brown." 

Tom  felt  that  it  would  be  uncivil  to  refuse  this  orthodox 
offer,  and  took  hia  beer  accordingly,  after  which  his  host 
produced  a  box  of  Hudson's  regalias,  and  proposed  to  look  at 
the  stables.  So  they  lighted  theii  cigiirs,  and  went  out. 
Mr.  Wurley  had  taken  of  late  to  the  turf,  and  they  inspected 
several  young  horses  which  were  entered  for  country  stakoo. 
Tom  thought  tbtsm  weedy-looking  animals,  but  patiently 
listened  to  their  praises  and  pedigi'ees,  upon  which  his  host 
ffan  eloquent  enough ;  and,  rubbing  up  his  latest  readings 
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in  Beira  lAft^  and  the  racing  talk  which  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  hearing  in  Drysdale's  rooms,  managed  to  hold  hia 
OMm,  and  asked,  with  a  grave  face,  about  the  price  of  the 
Coronation  colt  for  the  next  Derby,  and  whether  Scott's  lot 
was  not  the  right  thing  to  stand  on  for  the  St.  Leger,  thereby 
raising  himself  considerably  in  his  host's  eyes.  There  were 
no  hunters  in  the  stable,  at  which  Tom  expres^d  his  surprise. 
In  reply,  Mr.  Wurley  abused  the  country,  and  declared  that  it 
was  not  worth  riding  across — the  fact  being  that  he  had  lost 
his  nerve,  and  that  the  reception  wnich  he  was  beginning 
to  meet  with  in  the  field,  if  he  came  out  by  chance,  was 
of  the  coldest 

From  the  stables  they  strolled  to  the  keeper's  cottage,  where 
Mr.  Wurley  called  for  some  buckwheat  and  Indian  com,  and 
began  feeding  the  young  pheasants,  which  were  running  about, 
almost  like  barn-door  fowls,  close  to  them. 

"  We've  had  a  good  season  for  the  young  birds,"  he  said ; 
"  my  fellow  knows  that  part  of  his  business,  d — ^n  him,  and 
don't  lose  many.  You  had  better  bring  your  gun  over  in 
October ;  we  shall  have  a  week  in  the  covers  early  in  the 
month." 

"  Thank  you,  I  shall  be  very  glad,"  said  Tom ;  "  but  you 
don't  shoot  these  birds  1 " 

"  Shoot  'em  !  what  the  devil  should  I  do  with  *em  % " 

"  Why,  they're  so  tame  I  thought  you  just  kept  them  about 
the  house  for  breeding.  I  don't  care  so  much  for  pheasant 
shooting ;  I  like  a  good  walk  after  a  snipe,  or  creeping  along 
to  get  a  wild  duck,  much  better.  There's  some  sport  in 
it,  or  even  in  partridge  shooting  with  a  couple  of  good  dogs, 
now — " 

"You're  quite  wrong.  There's  nothing  like  a  good  dry 
ride  in  a  cover  with  lots  of  game,  and  a  fellow  behind  to  load 
foi^  you." 

"  Well,  I  must  say,  I  prefer  the  open." 

"  You've  no  covers  over  your  way,  have  you  % " 

"Not  many." 

"  I  thought  so.  You  wait  till  you've  had  a  good  day  in  my 
covers,  and  you  won't  care  for  quartering  all  day  over  wet 
turnips.  Besides,  this  sort  of  thing  pays.  They  talk  about 
pheasants  costing  a  guinea  a  head  on  one's  table.  It's  all 
stuff ;  at  any  rate,  mine  don't  cost  me  much.  In  fact,  I  say  it 
pays,  and  I  can  prove  it" 

"  But  you  feed  your  pheasants  1 " 

**  Yes,  just  round  the  house  for  a  few  weeks,  and  I  sow  a 
little  buckwheat  in  the  covers.  But  they  have  to  keep  them- 
Belves  pretly  much,  I  can  tell  you." 
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"■    *  Don't  the  farmera  object  t " 

"Tea,  d — n  Uiem  ;  they're  never  natisfied.  Bnt  they  don't 
grumble  to  me  ;  they  know  better.  There  are  a  dozeu  fellowe 
ready  to  take  any  farm  that's  given  np,  and  they  know  it  Just 
get  a  beggar  to  put  a  hundred  or  two  into  the  firotuid,  and 
lie  won't  quit  hold  in  a  hurry.  WiU  you  phiy  a  garni 
billiards  I " 

The  tnm  which  their  convereation  had  taken  hitherto 
offered  no  opening  to  Tom  lor  introducing  the  object  of  hia 
visit,  Bud  he  felt  lese  And  less  inclined  to  come  to  the  poinL 
He  looked  his  host  over  and  over  egain,  and  the  more  he 
looked  the  less  he  fancied  asking  anything  like  a  favour  of 
him.  However,  as  it  had  to  he  done,  he  thought  he  couldn't 
do  better  than  fall  into  his  ways  for  a  few  hours,  and  watch 
for  a  chance-  The  man  seemed  good  natured  in  his  way  J  and 
all  his  belongings — the  tine  park  and  honse,  and  gardens  and 
stables — were  not  without  their  effect  on  his  young  guest.  It 
is  not  given  to  many  men  of  twice  his  age  to  separate  a  man 
from  hia  poaseHsiona,  and  look  at  liim  apart  from  them.  So  ha 
yielded  easily  enough,  and  they  went  to  billiards  in  a  fine 
room  opening  out  of  the  hall ;  and  Tom,  who  was  very  fond 
of  the  game,  soon  foi^ot  everything  in  the  pleasure  of  play- 
ing on  such  a  table. 

It  waanot  a  bad  match.  Mr.  Warley  nnderstood  the  game 
far  better  tlian  his  guest,  and  could  give  him.  advice  as  to 
wliat  side  to  put  on  and  how  to  play  for  cannon*  This  he 
did  in  a  patronizing  way,  but  his  hand  was  unatoady  and  hia 
nerve  bad.  Tom's  good  eye  and  steady  hand,  and  the  practice 
he  had  had  at  the  St.  Ambroae  pool-tabie,  gave  him  con- 
siderable advantage  in  the  hazards.  And  so  they  played  on,' 
Mr.  Wurley  condescending  to  bet  only  lialf-a-crowu  a  game, 
at  first  giving  ten  [xiints,  and  then  five,  at  which  latter 
odds  Torn  managed  to  be  two  games  ahead  whoa  the  butler 
announced  lunch,  at  two  o'clock, 

"  I  think  I  muai  order  my  hotso,"  said  Tom,  putting  on  his 

"  No,  curse  it,  you  must  give  mo  my  revenge.  I'm  always 
five  points  better  after  loncli,  and  after  dinner  1  could  give 
you  fifteen  points.  Why  shouldn't  yoa  stop  and  Jitie  and 
sleep  I     I  expect  Rome  men  to  dinner." 

'■  Thank  you,  I  must  get  home  to-day." 

"I  should  like  you  to  taste  my  mutton;  1  never  Idll  it 
under  five  years  old.     You  doa't  gat  that  every  day," 

Tom,  however,  was  proof  against  the  mutton  ;  but  con- 
sented to  stay  till  towarda  the  hour  when  the  other  guests 
were  expected,  finding  that  his  host  had  a  decided  objection 
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to  be  left  akma  So  after  Innchy  at  wluch  Mc  Wiky  dmA 
tbe  better  part  of  a  bottle  of  old  sheny  to  steady  lin  nerfea, 
they  returned  again  to  billiards  and  Hndaon's  r^aljaa 

They  played  on  for  another  honr ;  and,  though  Mz.  Wnrley*! 
hand  was  certainly  steadier,  the  luck  remained  with  Tom. 
He  was  now  getting  rather  tired  of  playing,  and  wanted  to 
be  leaving;  and  he  began  to  remember  the  object  of  his  lisit 
again.  But  Mr.  Wurley  was  nettled  at  being  beaten  by  a 
boy,  as  he  counted  his  opponent,  and  wouldn't  hear  of  leaving 
ofL  So  Tom  played  on  carelessly  game  after  game,  and  was 
soon  again  only  two  games  ahead.  Mr.  Wurley's  temper  was 
recovering,  and  now  Tom  protested  that  he  must  ga  Just 
one  game  more,  his  host  urged,  and  Tom  consented.  Wouldn't 
he  play  for  a  sovereign  f  No,  So  they  played  doable  oet 
quits ;  and  after  a  shsurp  struggle  Mr.  Wurley  won  the  game^ 
at  which  he  was  highly  elated,  and  talked  again  grandly  of  the 
odds  he  could  give  after  dinner. 

Tom  felt  that  it  was  now  or  never,  and  so,  as  he  put  on 
his  coat,  he  said, — 

**  Well,  Tm  much  obliged  to  you  for^  a  very  pleasant  day, 
Mr.  Wurley." 

*^  I  hope  you'll  come  over  again,  and  stay  and  sleep.  I  shall 
always  be  glad  to  see  you.  It  is  so  cursed  hard  to  keep  some- 
body always  going  in  the  country." 

**  Thank  you ;  I  should  like  to  come  again.  But  now  I 
want  to  ask  a  favour  of  you  before  I  go." 

*'  £h,  well,  what  is  it  ? "  said  Mr.  Wurley,  whose  face  and 
manner  became  suddenly  anything  but  encouraging. 

''There's  that  cottage  of  yours,  the  one  at  the  comer  of 
Engleboum  copse,  next  the  village." 

"  The  woodman's  house,  I  know,"  said  Mr.  Wurley. 

''  The  tenant  is  dead,  and  I  want  you  to  let  it  to  a  friend  of 
mine  ;  I'll  take  care  the  rent  is  paid" 

Mr.  Wurley  pricked  up  his  ears  at  this  announcement  He 
gave  a  sharp  look  at  Tom ;  and  then  bent  over  the  table, 
made  a  stroke,  and  said,  ''  Ah,  I  heard  the  old  woman  was 
dead.     Who's  your  friend,  then  1 " 

''  Well,  I  mean  her  son,"  said  Tom,  a  little  embarrassed ; 
"  he's  an  active  young  fellow,  and  will  make  a  good  tenant^ 
I'm  sure." 

"  I  daresay,"  said  Mr.  Wurley,  with  a  leer;  "  and  I  suppose 
there's  a  sister  to  keep  house  for  him,  eh  ? " 

"  No,  but  he  wants  to  get  married." 

"  Wants  to  get  married,  eh  1 "  said  Mr.  Wurley,  with 
another  leer  and  oath.  *  You're  right ;  thaf  s  a  deal  aafeir 
kind  of  thing  for  yoiL" 
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"  Yea,"  said  Tom,  resolutely  diBregarding  the  isBinnation, 
which  ha  could  not  help  feeling  was  intendeil ;  "  it  will  keep 
bim  steady,  and  if  he  con  get  the  cottage  it  might  malie  ali 
the  diiferBiice.  There  wouldn't  be  much  trouble  about  the 
marriage  then,  I  dare  say." 

"  You'll  find  it  a  devilish  long  way.     You're  quite  righ^  I 
mind  you,  not  to  get  them  settled  close  at  home  ;  but  £sgle> 
bourn  is  too  far,  I  should  say." 

"  What  does  it  matter  to  me  t  " 

"  Oh,  you're  tired  of  hci !  I  see.  Perhaps  it  won't  be  too  ] 
fer,  then." 

"  Tired  of  her  !  who  do  you  mean  )  " 

"  Ha,  ha  I  "  said  Mr.  Wurley,  looking  up  from  the  table 
DVor  which  he  was  leaning,  for  he  went  on  knocking  the  balls 
about ;  "  devilish  well  acted  !  But  you  needn't  try  to  coma 
the  old  soldier  over  me.  I'm  not  qiiits  such  a  fool  i 
that." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  coming  the  old  soldiet  I 
1  only  asked  you  to  lot  the  cottage,  and  1  will  be  responaibla  1 
for  the  rent.     I'll  pay  in  advance  if  you  like." 

"  Yea,  you  want  me  to  lot  the  cottage  for  you  to  pat  in  thii 
girl" 

"  I  beg  youi  pardon,"  said  Tom,  interrupting  him,  and 
scarcely  able  to  keep  his  temper  ;  "  1  told  you  it  was  for  thin  , 

rnng  Winbum." 

"  Of  course  you  told  me  so.     Ha,  ha ! " 
And  jou  don't  believe  me." 

Come,  now,  all's  fair  in  love  and  war.     But,  I  tell  yon,    ' 
you  needn't  be  meaiy-moutned  with  me.     You  don't  mind 
his  living  there ;  lie's  away  at  work  oil  day,  eh  1  and  hia  wife 
stays  at  home." 

"  Mr.  Wurley,  I  give  you  my  honour  I  never  saw  the  girl 
in  my  life  that  I  know  of,  and  I  don't  know  that  she  will 
marry  hin." 

"What  did  you  talk  about  your  friend  for,  then  1"  said_ 
Mr.  Wurley,  stopping  and  staring  at  Tom,  curiosity  beginj 
to  mingle  with  his  look  of  cunning  unbelief. 

"  Because  I  meant  just  what  I  said." 

"And  the  friend,  thenl" 

"  I  have  told  you  several  times  that  this  young  "Winhw 

"Whal,  your  friend  t" 

"Yes  my  irieud,"  said  Tom  ;  and  he  felt  himself  gettii^ 
rod  at  having  to  call  Harry  his  friend  in  aucb  company.  Mr, 
Wurley  looked  at  him  for  a  few  momenfa,  and  then  toot  his 
leg  ofi  the  bmiard  table,  and  came  round  to  Tom  with  Ltw  | 
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Boit  of  patronizing  air  with  which  he  had  lectaied  him  oo 
hilliards. 

"  I  say,  Brown,  Til  give  you  a  piece  of  advice,"  he  said. 
**  You're  a  young  fellow,  and  haven't  seen  anything  of  the 
world.  Oxford's  all  very  well,  but  it  isn't  the  world.  Now 
i  tell  you,  a  young  feUow  can't  do  himself  greater  harm  than 
getting  into  low  company  and  talking  as  you  have  been  talk- 
ing. It  might  ruin  you  in  the  county.  That  sort  of  radical 
stuff  won't  do,  you  know,  calling  a  farm  labourer  your  friend." 
Tom  chafed  at  this  advice  from  a  man  who,  he  well  knew, 
was  notoriously  in  the  habit  of  entertaining  at  his  house,  and 
living  familiarly  with,  betting  men  and  trainers,  and  all  the 
riff-raff  of  the  turf  IBut  he  restrained  himself  by  a  consider- 
able effort,  and,  instead  of  retorting,  as  he  felt  inclined  to  do, 
said,  with  an  attempt  to  laugh  it  off,  "  Thank  you,  I  don't 
think  there's  much  fear  of  my  turning  radical.  But  will  you 
let  me  the  cottage  1 " 

"  My  agent  manages  all  that.  We  talked  about  pulling  it 
down.  The  cottage  is  in  my  preserves,  and  I  don't  mean  to 
have  some  poaching  fellow  there  to  be  sneaking  out  at  night 
after  my  pheasants." 

"  But  his  grandfather  and  great-grandfather  lived  there." 
"  I  dare  say,  but  it's  my  cottage." 
"  But  surely  that  gives  him  a  claim  to  it" 
"  D — n  it !  it's  my  cottage.     You're  not  going  to  tell  me  I 
mayn't  do  what  I  like  with  it,  I  suppose." 

"I  only  said  that  his  family  having  lived  there  so  long 
gives  him  a  claim." 

"  A  claim  to  what  t  These  are  some  more  of  your  cursed 
radical  notions.  I  think  they  might  teach  you  something 
better  at  Oxford. 

Tom  was  now  perfectly  cool,  but  withal  in  such  a  tremen- 
dous fury  of  excitement  that  he  forgot  the  interests  of  his 
client  altogether. 

"  I  came  here,  sir,"  he  said,  very  quietly  and  slowly,  "  not 
to  request  your  advice  on  my  own  accoimt,  or  your  opinion 
on  the  studies  of  Oxford,  valuable  as  no  doubt  they  are ;  I 
came  to  ask  you  to  let  this  cottage  to  me,  and  I  wish  to  have 
your  answer." 

"  I'll  be  d — d  if  I  do  ;  there's  my  answer." 
**  Very  well,"  said  Tom  ;  "  then  I  have  only  to  wish  you 
good  morning.  I  am  sorry  to  have  wasted  a  day  in  the 
company  of  a  man  who  sets  up  for  a  country  gentleman  with 
the  tongue  of  a  Thames  bargee  and  the  heart  of  a  Jew  pawn- 
broker.*' 

Mr.  Wurley  rushed  to  the  bell  and   rang  it  furiously.  ' 
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be  almost  acreamed,  sliaking  his  list  at  Tom,  "  I'l^ 
have  you  boraewhipped  out  of  my  huuaa  ;"   and  then  poiu'ed 
forth  a  flood  of  uiicomplimentar;  slang,  ending  in  another  pull 
at  the  bell,  and  "  Bj  — !  I'll  have  you  horsewhipped  oat  of   ' 
my  house." 

"  You  bad  better  try  it  on — you  and  your  flunkeys  to- 
j!ether,"  said  Tom,  taking  a  cigar-case  out  of  bis  jiocket  and 
lifjhling  up,  the  most  defiaot  and  exasperating  action  he  could 
think  of  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  "  Here'a  one  of  them  ; 
BO  I'D  leave  you  to  give  him  his  orders,  and  wait  five  minutes 
in  the  hall,  where  there's  mora  room."  And  ho,  leaving  the 
footman  gaping  at  hia  lord,  he  turned  on  his  heel,  with  the 
air  of  Bunmrdo  del  Carpio  after  ho  bad  bearded  King  Al- 
pboDso,  and  walked  into  the  liaU. 

He  heard  men  running  to  and  fro,  and  doors  banging,  as 
he  stood  there  looking  at  the  old  buff-coats,  and  rather  thirsting   I 
for  a  tight.     Presently  a  door  opened,  and  the  purtly  butler 
shuiHed  in,  looking  considerably  embarrasBcd,  and  said, — 

"  Please,  sir,  to  go  out  quiet,  ebe  he'll  be  havii^g  one  of  hia 
fits." 

"  Your  master,  you  mean." 

"Yes,  air,"  aaid  the  butler,  nodding,  ""D.  T.,air.  Aftar 
one  of  bis  rages  the  black  dog  comea,  and  it's  bawful  work  ; 
BO  I  hope  you'll  go,  sir." 

"Very  well,  of  course  I'll  go.  I  don't  want  to  give  him  a 
fit."  Saying  which,  Tom  walked  out  of  the  hall-door,  and 
leisurely  round  to  the  stables,  where  be  found  already  signs 
of  commotion.  Without  regarding  them,  he  got  hia  horse 
Boddled  and  bridled,  and,  after  looking  him  over  carefully, 
and  patting  him,  and  feeling  his  girths  in  the  yard,  in  tlie 
presence  of  a  cluster  of  retainers  of  one  sort  or  another,  who 
were  gathering  from  the  house  and  ofBces,  and  looking  sorely 
puzided  whether  to  commence  hostlLties  or  not,  mounted  and 
walked  quietly  out. 

Afterhisanger  bad  been  alittle  cooled  by  the  fresh  air  of  the 
wild  country  at  the  back  of  the  Hawk's  Lynch,  which  he  struck 
into  on  his  way  home  soon  after  leaving  the  park,  it  suddenly 
occnrred  to  him  that,  however  satisfactory  to  himself  the  resulte 
of  his  encounter  with  this  unjust  landlord  might  seem,  they 
wookl  probably  prove  anything  hut  agreeabla  to  the  wouid-ii 
tenant,  Harrj' Winbiim.     In  fact,  aa  he  meditated  on  lb 
matter,  it  became  cluar  to  him  that  in  the  cour 
morning  be  bad  probably  exasperated  old  Simon  a 
aspirant  aim-in-Iaw,  and  put  a  serious  ajioke  in  Harry's  love- 
wheei,  on  the  one  hand,  while  ou  tlie  otiicr,  he  had  insured  J 
his  speedy  bxpuLiiou  from  his  cottage,  if  not  the  deniolition  oT 
aB8 
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that  building.  Wheronpon  he  became  somowliat  Icrw  nntlM 
tbe  convictiac  that  hia  frienilBhip,  which  vaa  to  work  Euch 
wondeiB  for  the  said  Hitrry,  and  deliver  bini  oat  of  all  his 
troubles,  had  as  yet  only  made  bia  whole  look-out  in  ths 
woTld  very  much  darker  mid  more  dusty.  In  short,  as  yet  he 
had  majiaged  to  do  conaidarably  leea  than  nothing  for  liia 
friend,  and  he  felt  veiy  small  before  he  got  home  that  evenia^ 
He  was  far,  however,  from  being  prepared  for  the  serious  way 
in  which  his  father  looked  upon  his  day's  proceedings.  Ml. 
Browa  was  sitting  by  bioiBelf  after  dinner  when  his  son  turned 
up,  and  had  to  drink  several  extra  ghiaees  of  port  to  keep 
himself  decently  coniposod,  while  Tom  narrated  the  events  of 
the  day  in  the  intervals  of  his  nttitcks  on  tbe  dinner,  which 
was  brought  back  for  him.  When  tbe  servant  had  cleared 
away,  Mr.  firown  proceeded  to  comment  on  the  history  in  n 
moat  decided  manner. 

Tom  waa  wrong  to  go  to  tbe  Grange  in  tbe  first  itistance ; 
and  this  part  of  tbe  homily  was  amplified  by  a  diBcourse  on 
the  corruption  of  the  turf  in  general,  and  tbe  special  curse  of 
Hmall  country  races  in  particukr,  which  such  men  as  Wurley 
supported,  and  which,  hut  for  tbem,  would  cease.  Racing, 
which  used  to  be  the  pastime  of  great  people,  who  eould  wdl 
afford  to  spend  a  few  thousands  a  year  on  their  pleasure,  bad 
now  mostly  fallen  into  tbe  bands  of  the  very  worst  and  lowest 
men  of  all  classes,  moat  of  whom  would  not  scruple — as  Mr 
Brown  strongly  put  it — to  steal  a  copper  out  of  a  blind 
beggar's  hat.  If  be  must  go,  at  any  rate  he  might  havs  dona 
nis  errand  and  come  away,  instead  of  staying  there  all  day 
accepting  the  man's  hospitality.  ^.  Brotvn  himself  really 
eboulcl  be  much  embarrassed  to  Icnow  what  to  do  if  the  ms& 
should  happen  to  attend  the  next  sessions  or  assizes. 

But,  above  all,  having  accepted  his  hospitality,  to  turn  round 
at  the  end  and  insult  the  man  in  his  own  house  1  This 
seemed  to  Brown,  J.P.  a  monstrous  and  astounding  perfonnajica 

Thifl  new  way  of  putting  matters  took  Tom  entirely  by 
surprise.  He  attempted  a  defence,  but  in  vain.  His  falhei 
admitted  that  it  would  be  a  bard  case  if  Harry  were  turned 
out  of  bia  cottage,  but  wholly  refused  to  listen  W  Tora'a 
endeavours  to  prove  that  a  tenant  in  such  a  cxie  had  any 
claim  or  right  as  against  his  landlord.  A  weekly  tenant  was 
a  weekly  tenant,  and  no  succession  of  weeks'  holding  could 
make  him  anything  more.  Tom  found  himself  rushing  into 
a  line  of  argiuncnt  which  astonished  himself  and  sounded 
wild,  but  in  which  he  felt  sure  there  was  some  truth,  and 
which,  therefore,  he  would  not  abandon,  though  hia  father 
evidently  annoyed,  and  callad  it  mere  misctaievDna  e     "' 
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Each  ■waa  more  moved  than  he  would  have  likod  to 
own ;  each  in  hia  own  heart  felt  af^oved,  and  bloniod  the 
other  for  not  umlerBtanding  him.  But,  though  ohstinnta  on 
the  general  question,  upon  the  point  of  liie  leaving  the  Grange, 
Tom  was  fairly  brought  to  shame,  and  gave  in  at  last,  and 
exprcBaed  hia  sorrow,  though  he  cunld  not  help  maintaining 
that,  if  hia  father  could  have  heard  what  took  place,  and  Been 
the  man'a  manner,  he  would  scarcely  blame  him  for  what  ho 
had  aaid  and  done.  Having  onue  owned  himself  in  the  «T«ng, 
however,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  write  an  ajioJogy,  the 
composition  of  which  was  as  disa^eeable  a  task  as  !  ' 
fallen  to  his  lot. 


^H  oriAPTER  xxxrv 

MHAEN  ATAN. 

Hah  any  person,  of  any  nation  or  language,  found  oat  and 
given  lo  the  world  any  occupation,  work,  diversion,  or  pursuit, 
more  aubtlcly  dangerous  to  the  auaceptiblo  youth  of  both 
flexee  than  that  of  nutting  in  pairs.  If  so,  who,  where,  whati 
A  few  years  later  in  life,  perliaps  district  viaiting,  and  attend- 
ing Bchoola  together,  may  in  certain  instances  be  more  fatal ; 
but,  in  the  first  bright  daya  of  youth,  a  day'a  nutting  against 
the  world  I  A  day  in  autumn,  wtirm  enough  to  make  sitting 
in  aheltered  nooks  in  the  woods,  wherever  the  sunshine  lies, 
very  pleasant,  and  yet  not  too  warm  to  make  exercise  uncom- 
fortable— two  young  people  who  have  been  thrown  much 
together,  one  of  whom  is  conscious  of  the  state  of  his  feelings 
towards  the  other,  and  ia,  moreover,  aware  that  his  hours  are 
numbered,  that  is  a  few  days  at  farthest  they  will  be  separated 
for  many  months,  that  persons  in  authority  on  both  sides  are 
beginning  to  suspect  something  (as  is  apparent  &om  the  di£B- 
culty  they  have  had  in  getting  away  together  at  all  on  thia 
same  afternoon) — here  is  a  conjunction  of  persons  and  cir- 
cumstances,  if  ever  there  was  one  in  the  world,  which  is 
anrely  likely  to  end  in  a  catastrophe.  Indeed,  so  ohvioua  to 
the  meanest  capacity  ia  the  dan;;cr  of  the  sitaation,  that,  as 
Tom  had,  in  hia  own  mind,  staked  his  character  for  resolution 
with  his  private  self  on  the  keeping  of  his  secret  till  after  he 
was  of  age,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  he  can  have  b«in 
foolish  enough  to  get  himself  into  a  hazel  copse  alone  with 
Miss  Mary  on  the  earliest  day  he  could  manage  it  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Porters,  on  their  visit  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown. 
That  ia  to  say.  it  would  be  hard  to  cc«ceive,  if  it  didn't  just 
luippea  to  he  the  moat  natural  thing  in  tha  world. 
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For  tlie  first  tweutj^four  hours  afl«r  th^  meetiiig  in  the 
home  of  his  tjilhers,  the  two  joung  people,  and  Tom  in  parti- 
cular, felt  veij  uneomfortablft  Mary,  being  a  young  lady 
of  very  high  apirita,  and,  as  readers  may  probably  have 
discovered,  much  given  to  that  kind  of  conversation  which 
borders  as  nearly  upon  what  men  commonly  call  chaff  as  ft 
well-bred  girl  can  venture  on,  was  annoyed  to  find  herself 
quit-e  at  fault  in  all  her  attempts  to  get  her  old  antagonist  of 
Commemoration  to  show  fight.  Slie  felt  in  a  moment  how 
changed  his  manner  was,  and  thought  it  by  no  meaus  changed 
for  the  better.  Aa  for  Tom,  he  felt  I'ooliah  and  shy  at  first, 
to  an  extent  which  drove  him  half  wild  ;  hia  words  stuck  in 
his  throat,  and  he  took  to  blushing  again  like  a  boy  of 
fourteen.  In  fact,  he  got  so  angry  with  himself^  that  hfl 
rather  avoided  her  actual  presence,  though  she  was  scarcely  a 
moment  out  of  hia  sight.  Mr.  Brown  miide  the  best  of  his 
son's  retreat,  devoted  bimself  most  gallantly  to  Mary,  and 
was  completely  captivated  by  her  before  bedtime  on  the  first 
night  of  their  visit.  He  triumphed  over  hia  wife  when  they 
were  alone,  and  laughed  at  the  gronndlessneas  of  her  sus- 
picions. But  she  was  by  no  means  so  satished  on  the  subject 
BB  her  husband. 

In  a  day  or  twcs  however,  Tom  bngan  to  take  heart  of 
grace,  and  to  find  himself  ofteuer  at  Mary's  side,  with  sorae- 
tliing  to  say,  and  more  to  look.  But  now  ehe,  in  her  tntn, 
began  to  be  embarrassed ;  for  all  attempts  to  re-establish  their 
old  footing  failed,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  satisfacto^ 
new  one  remained  to  be  solved.  So  for  the  present,  though 
neither  of  them  fpuud  it  quite  satisfactory,  they  took  retuga 
in  the  presence  of  a  third  party,  and  attached  themsulvos  to 
Katie,  talking  at  one  another  through  her.  frothing  could 
exceed  Katie's  judiciousness  aa  a  medium  of  commnaicatJCin ; 
and  through  her  a  better  understanding  began  to  GStabliah 
itself  and  the  visit  which  both  of  them  had  been  looking 
forward  to  so  eagerly  seemed  likely,  after  all,  to  be  as  pleaaaut 
in  fact  as  it  had  been  in  anticipation.  As  they  became  more 
at  ease,  the  vigilance  of  Mrs.  Brown  and  Mrs.  Porter  seemed 
likely  'iO  reviva  But  in  a  country  houso  there  must  be 
plenty  of  chances  for  young  folk  who  mean  it,  to  be  together; 
and  so  they  found  and  made  use  of  their  opportunities,  giving 
at  the  same  time  as  little  cause  to  their  natural  guardians  as 
possible  for  any  serious  interference.  The  families  got  on, 
'  3  whole,  HO  well  together,  that  the  visit  was  prolonged 
from  tlie  original  four  or  five  days  to  a  fortnight ;  and  this 
time  of  grace  was  drawing  to  a  close  when  the  event  happened 
gbich  made  the  visit  memorable  to  our  hera 
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the  morning  in  question,  Mr.  Brown  arranged  at  break- 
fast  tlist  he  and  hia  wife  should  drive  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Porter  to 
make  calls  on  several  of  the  neighbours.  Tom  declared  his 
intention  of  taking  a  long  day  after  the  partridges,  and  the 
yoimg  ladies  were  to  go  and  make  a  sketch  of  the  house  from 
A  point  whiiih  Katie  had  chosen.  Accordingly,  directly  after 
luncheon,  the  carrii^  came  round,  and  the  elders  departed ; 
and  the  young  Indies  started  togalher,  carrying  their  aketching 
n])pnratns  with  them. 

It  was  probably  a  bad  day  for  scent ;  for  they  had  not  been 
giine  a  quarter  of  nn  hour  when  Toio  tame  home,  deposited 
his  gun,  and  followed  on  their  steps.  He  fomid  them  sitting 
tmdet  the  lee  of  a  high  bank,  sufficiently  intent  on  their 
drawings,  bnt  neither  surpriaed  nor  sorry  to  find  that  he  had 
altered  his  mind,  ajid  conio  back  to  interrupt  them.  So  he 
lay  down  near  them,  and  talked  of  Oxford,  and  Engleboum, 
and  so  from  one  thing  to  aimllier,  till  he  got  ii|>on  the  subject 
of  nutting,  nnd  the  sylvan  beauties  of  a  neighbouring  wood, 
Mary  was  getting  on  badly  with  lier  drawing,  and  jumped  at 
the  idea  of  a  ramble  in  the  wood ;  but  Katie  was  obdurate, 
and  resisted  all  their  aolicitationa  to  move,  She  suggested, 
however,  that  they  miglit  go  ;  ami,  as  Tom  declared  that  they 
should  not  be  out  of  call,  and  would  he  hack  in  half  an  hour 
at  furthest,  Mary  consented  ;  and  they  left  the  sketeher,  nnd 
etrolled  together  out  of  the  fields,  and  into  the  road,  and  t>o 
through  a  gat«  into  the  wood.  It  was  a  pleasant  oak  wood. 
The  wild  flowers  were  over,  bui  the  great  musses  of  fernt^ 
tour  OT  five  feet  high,  made  a  grand  carpet  round  the  stems 
of  the  forest  monarchs,  and  8  fitting  couch  for  here  and  there 
one  of  them  which  had  been  lately  felled,  and  by  in  fallen 
majesty,  with  bare  shrouded  trunk  awaiting  the  sawyers. 
Further  on,  the  hazel  underwood  stood  thickly  on  each  sida 
of  the  preen  ridea,  down  which  they  sauntered  side  by  side. 
Tom  talked  of  the  beauty  of  the  wood  in  Spring-time,  and 
the  glorious  succession  of  colouring — pale  yellow,  and  deep 
blue  and  while,  and  purple — which  the  primroses,  and  hya- 
cinths and  Btarwort,  and  foxgloves  gave,  each  in  their  turn, 
in  the  early  year,  and  mourned  over  their  absence.  Bat 
Mttry  preferred  Autumn,  and  would  not  agree  with  him.  She 
was  enthusiastic  for  ferns  and  heather.  He  gathered  some 
sprigs  of  the  latter  for  her,  from  a  Uttle  sandy  patch  which 
they  passed,  and  some  more  for  his  own  hutton-hole ;  and 
then  they  engaged  in  the  absorbing  pursuit  of  nutting,  and 
the  talk  almost  ceased.  He  caught  the  highot  branches,  and 
bent  them  down  to  her,  and  watched  her  as  she  gathered 
tbem,  and  wondered  at  the  ease  and  grace  of  all  her  move- 
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ments.  and  the  unconscious  beauty  of  her  attitudes.  Sooa 
she  became  more  enterprising  herself  and  made  little  excur- 
sions into  the  copse,  surmounting  briers,  and  passing  through) 
tangled  places  Hke  a  Kaiad,  before  he  could  be  there  to  help 
her.  And  so  they  went  on,  along  the  rides  and  through  the 
copse,  forgetting  Katie  and  time,  till  they  were  brought  up 
by  the  fence  on  the  further  side  of  the  wood.  The  ditch  was 
on  the  outside,  and  on  the  inside  a  bank  with  a  hedge  on  the 
top,  full  of  tempting  hazel-bushes.  She  clapped  her  hands  afc 
the  sight,  and,  declining  his  help,  stepped  lightly  up  the  bank, 
and  began  gathering.  He  turned  away  for  a  moment^  jumped 
up  the  bank  himself  and  followed  her  example. 

He  was  standing  up  in  the  hedge,  and  reaching  after  a 
tempting  cluster  of  nuts,  when  he  heard  a  short  sharp  cry  d 
pain  behind  him,  which  made  him  spring  backwards,  and 
nearly  miss  his  footing  as  he  came  to  the  ground.  Kecoveiing 
himself  and  turning  round,  he  saw  Mary  lying  at  the  foot  of 
the  bank,  writhing  in  pain. 

He  was  at  her  side  in  an  instant,  and  dreadfully  alarmed. 

"  Good  heavens  !  what  has  happened  ? "  he  said. 

'*  My  ancle ! "  she  cried ;  and  tiie  effort  of  speaking  brought 
the  sudden  flush  of  pain  to  her  brow. 

"Oh!  what  can  Idol" 

**  The  boot  i  the  boot ! "  she  said,  leaning  forward  to  unlace 
it,  and  then  sinking.back  against  the  bank.  ^'  It  is  80  painfiiL 
I  hope  I  sha'n't  faint" 

Poor  Tom  could  only  clasp  his  hands  as  he  knelt  by  her, 
and  repeat,  "  Oh,  what  can  I  do — what  can  I  do  1  *'  His 
utter  bewilderment  presently  roused  Mary,  and  her  natural 
high  courage  was  beginning  to  master  the  pain. 

"  Have  you  a  knife  1 " 

"  Yes — here,"  he  said,  pulling  one  out  of  his  pocket,  and 
opening  it ;  "  here  it  is." 

"  Please  cut  the  lace." 

Tom,  with  beating  heart  and  trembling  hand,  cut  the  laoe^ 
and  then  looked  up  at  her. 

"  Oh,  be  quick— cut  it  again  I    Don*t  be  afraid." 

He  cut  it  again;  and,  without  taking  hold  of  the  foo(; 
gently  pulled  out  the  ends  of  the  lace. 

She  again  leaned  forward,  and  tried  to  take  off  the  boot; 
but  the  pain  was  too  great,  and  she  sank  back,  and  pat  ha 
hand  up  to  her  flushed  face. 

"  May  I  try  ] — perhaps  I  could  do  it" 

"  Yes,  pray  do.  Oh,  I  can't  bear  the  pain ! "  she  addedi 
next  moment ;  and  Tom  felt  ready  to  hang  himnplf  for  having 
been  the  cause  of  it 
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"  You  must  cut  the  boot  of^  please." 
"  But  perhaps  I  may  cut  you.    Do  you  really  mean  it  t " 
"  Yes,  really.     There,  take  care.     How  your  hand  shakes. 
You  will  never  do  for  a  doctor." 

His  hand  did  shake,  cei-tainly.  He  had  cut  a  little  hole 
in  the  stocking ;  hut,  under  the  circumstances,  we  need  not 
wonder — ^the  situation  was  new  and  trying.  Urged  on  by 
her,  he  cut  and  cut  away,  and,  at  last,  off  came  the  boot,  and 
her  beautiful  little  foot  lay  on  the  green  turfl  She  was  much 
relieved  at  once,  but  still  in  great  pain ;  and  now  he  began  to 
recover  his  head. 

"  The  ankle  should  be  bound  up ;  may  I  try  t " 
"  Oh,  yes ;  but  what  with  1 " 

Tom  dived  into  his  shooting-coat  pocket,  and  produced 
one  of  the  large,  many-coloured  neck- wrappers  which  were 
fiashionable  at  Oxford  in  those  days. 

"  How  lucky  !  *'  he  said,  as  he  tore  it  into  strips.  "  I  think 
this  will  do.  ^Now,  you'll  stop  me,  won't  you,  if  I  hurt,  or 
don't  do  it  right  1 " 

"  Don't  be  afraid ,  Tm  m'-^ch  better.  Bind  it  tight — 
tighter  than  that." 

He  wound  the  strips  as  tenderly  as  he  could  round  her  foot 
and  ankle,  with  hands  all  alive  with  nerves,  and  wondering 
more  and  more  at  her  courage  as  she  kept  urging  him  to 
draw  the  bandage  tighter  yet  Then,  still  under  her  direc- 
tion, he  fastened  and  pinned  down  the  ends ;  and  as  he  was 
rather  neat  with  his  fingers,  from  the  practice  of  tying  flies 
and  splicing  rods  and  bats,  produced,  on  the  whole,  a  cre- 
ditable sort  of  bandage.  Then  he  looked  up  at  her,  the 
perspiration  standing  on  his  forehead,  as  if  he  had  been 
pulling  a  race,  and  said  : 

"  Will  that  do  1     I'm  afraid  it's  very  awkward." 
"Oh,  no;  thank  you  so  much!     But  I'm  so  sorry  you 
have  torn  your  handkerchie£" 

Tom  made  no  answer  to  this  remark,  except  by  a  look. 
What  could  he  say,  but  that  he  would  gladly  have  torn  his 
skin  off  for  the  same  purpose,  if  it  would  have  been  of  any  use. 
But  this  speech  did  not  seem  quite  the  thing  for  the  moment. 
"  But  how  do  you  feel  1  Is  it  very  painful  1"  he  asked. 
"  Hather.  But  don't  look  so  anxious.  Indeed,  it  is  very 
bearable.     But  what  are  we  to  do  now )" 

He  thought  foi  a  moment,  and  said,  with  something  like  a 
sigh— 

"  Shall  I  run  home,  and  bring  tho  servants  suid  a  sofia,  or 
something  to  carry  you  on  V 

**No,  fahouldn't  like  to  be  left  here  alone." 
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His  face  brightened  again. 

"  How  near  is  the  nearest  cottage  V  she  asked. 

"  There's  none  nearer  than  the  one  which  we  passed  on  tbe 
road — on  the  other  side  of  the  wood,  you  know." 

"  Then  I  must  try  to  get  there.     You  must  help  me  up." 

He  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  stooped  over  her,  doubting  how 
to  begin  helping  her.     He  had  never  felt  so  shy  in  his  life. 
He  held  out  his  hands. 

"  I  think  you  must  put  your  arm  round  me,"  she  said,  after 
looking  at  him  for  a  moment.     He  lifted  her  on  to  her  feet 

"  Now,  let  me  lean  on  your  ann.  There,  I  daresay  I  shall 
manage  to  hobble  along  well  enough ;"  and  she  made  a  brave 
attempt  to  walk.  But  the  moment  the  injured  foot  touched 
the  ground,  she  stopped  with  a  catch  of  her  breath,  and  a 
shiver,  which  went  through  Tom  like  a  knife  ;  and  the  flush 
came  back  into  her  face,  and  she  would  have  Mien  had  he 
not  again  put  his  arm  round  her  waist,  and  held  her  up.  "  I 
am  better  again  now,"  she  said,  after  a  second  or  two. 

"  But  Mary,  dear  Mary,  don*t  try  to  walk  again.  For  my 
sake.     I  can*t  bear  it." 

"But  what  am  I  to  dol"  she  said.  "I  must  get  back 
somehow." 

"  Will  you  let  me  carry  you  1" 

She  looked  in  his  face  again,  and  then  dropped  her  eyes, 
and  hesitated. 

"  I  wouldn't  offer,  dear,  if  there  were  any  other  way.  But 
you  mustn't  walk.  Indeed,  you  must  not;  you  may  lame 
yourself  for  life." 

He  spoke  very  quietly,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground, 
though  his  heart  was  beating  so  that  he  feared  she  would 
hear  it. 

"  Very  well,"  she  said ;  "but  I'm  very  heavy." 

So  he  lifted  her  gently,  and  stepped  off  down  the  ride, 
carrying  his  whole  world  in  his  arms,  in  an  indescribable 
flutter  of  joy,  and  triumph,  and  fear.  He  had  gone  some 
forty  yards  or  so,  when  he  staggered,  and  stopped  for  a 
moment. 

"  Oh,  pray  put  me  down — pray  do !  You'll  hurt  yourself 
Fm  too  heavy." 

For  the  credit  of  muscular  Christianity,  one  must  say  that 
it  was  not  her  weight,  but  the  tumult  in  his  own  inner  man, 
which  made  her  bearer  totter.  Nevertheless,  if  one  is  wholly 
unused  to  the  exercise,  the  carrying  a  healthy  young  English 
girl  weighing  a  good  eight  stone,  is  as  much  as  most  men  can 
conveniently  manage. 

"  m  just  put  you  down  for  a  moment,"  he  said.     "  Noii 
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care  of  the  foot;"  anil  Iia  stooped,  and  placed  her 
tendflrly  against  one  of  the  oaks  which  bordered  the  ride, 
atanding  by  her  eida  without  looking  at  her.  ^eithc-  of 
them  spoke  I'ur  a  minute.  Then  ho  asked,  Btill  looking  sway 
down  the  ride,  "  How  is  the  foot !" 

"  Oh,  pretty  well,"  she  answered,  cheerfully.  "  Now,  leave  I 
me  here,  and  go  for  help.  It  is  absurd  of  me  to  mind  being  I 
left,  and  you  muatn't  carry  me  any  more."  ! 

He  turned,  and  their  eyes  met  for  a  moment,  but  that  was  I 
enough.  I 

"  Are  you  ready  !"  he  eaid.  I 

"  Yea,  but  take  care.  Don't  go  far,  Stop  directly  you  I 
feel  tii'ed."  1 

'   Then  he  lifted  her  again,  and  this  time  carried  her  without 
faltering,  till  they  came  Ki  a  hillock  covered  with  soft  grass, 
Here  they  rested  again,  and  bo  by  easy  stagea  he  carried  her      J 
through  the  wood,  and  out  into  the  road,  to  the  uearoBt     1 
cottage,  neither  of  them  speaking.  1 

An  old  woman  came  to  the  door  in  answer  to  his  kick,  and  ] 
went  off  into  ejaculations  of  pity  and  wonder  in  the  broadest  J 
Berkshire,  at  seeing;  Master  Tom  and  his  burthen.  But  he  I 
pushed  into  the  house  and  cut  her  short  with —  I 

"  Now,  Mrs.  Pike,  don't  talk,  that's  a  daar  good  woman,  but     ' 
bustle  about,  and  bring  that  arm-chair  here,  and  the  other  low 
one,  with  a  pillow  on  it,  for  the  young  lady's  foot  to  rest  on." 

Tlie  old  woman  obeyed  liis  iiijunctious,  except  as  to  talking ; 
and,  while  she  placed  the  chairs  and  shook  up  the  pillow, 
descanted  on  the  sovereign  virtues  of  some  green  oil  and 
opodeldoc,   which   was  oa  gcoii  as  a  charm  for  sprains  end      1 
bruises.  I 

Mary  gave  him  one  grateful  look  as  he  lowered  her  tenderly 
and  reluctantly  into  the  chair,  and  then  spoke  clieerfully  to 
Mrs.  Pike,  who  was  foraging  in  a  cupboard,  to  find  if  there 
VBS  any  of  her  famous  specific  in  the  bottom  of  the  bottle. 
As  he  stood  up,  and  thought  what  to  do  next,  he  heard  the 
sound  of  distant  wheels,  and  looking  through  tlie  window  saw 
the  carriage  coming  homewards.     It  was  a  sorrowfuJ  sight  to      | 

"  Now,  Mrs,  Pike,"  he  said,  "  never  mind  the  oil  Here's 
the  carriage  coming ;  just  step  out  and  stop  it" 

The  old  dame  scuttled  out  into  the  road.    The  carriage  waa 
within  one  hundred  yards.     He  leant  over  the  rough  arm- 
chiiir  in  which  she  was  leaning  back,  looked  once  more  into 
her  eyes  ;  and  then,  stooping  forwards,  kissed  her  lips,  and     I 
the  next  moment  was  by  the  side  of  Mre.  Pike,  signalling  thti    J 
ooadunaii  to  Btopi  ^1 
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In  the  buBtle  which  foUotred  he  eUmd  aside,  and  watched 
Mnry  with  his  heart  in  his  moutL  She  neTer  looked  at  him, 
but  there  wub  do  anger,  but  only  s  dreamy  Icwli  in  her  swee  1 
face,  which  seemed  to  him  a  thonsaiid  times  more  bcoutifiil 
than  ever  before.  Tben,  to  avoid  inquirieH,  and  to  realize  all 
that  had  passed  in  the  last  wanderfid  three  hours,  ha  slipped 
away  while  they  were  getting  her  into  the  carriage,  and 
wandered  back  into  the  wood,  pauEing  at  each  of  their  halting 
places.  At  last  be  reached  the  ecene  of  the  accidunt,  and 
hero  his  cup  of  happinesa  waa  likely  to  brim  over,  for  ha 
found  the  mangled  little  boot  and  the  cut  lace,  and  securing 
the  prbcions  prize,  hurried  back  home,  to  be  in  time  for 

Jlary  did  not  como  down ;  but  Katie,  the  only  person  of 
whom  he  dared  to  inquire,  osBured  htm  that  she  was  doing 
famnosly.  The  dinner  waa  Tory  nmbarrasging,  and  he  had 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  answering  the  searching  inquiries  of 
his  mother  and  Mrs.  Porter,  as  to  how,  when,  where,  and  in 
whose  presence  the  accident  hod  happened.  As  soon  as  the 
ladies  rose,  be  left  hia  father  .and  Mr.  Porter  oTor  their  old 
port  and  politics,  and  went  out  in  the  twilight  into  the 
garden,  burthened  with  the  weight  of  sweet  thought  Ho 
felt  that  ho  hod  somothing  to  do — to  aet  himself  quite  right 
with  Mary ;  he  mast  speak  somehow,  that  night,  iJf  possible, 
or  he  should  not  be  comfortable  or  at  peace  with  his  con- 
science. There  wore  lights  in  her  nwm.  He  guessed  by  the 
shadows  that  she  was  lying  on  a  couch  by  the  open  window, 
round  which  the  other  ladies  wore  llittiiig.  Presently  lighta 
appeared  in  the  drawing-room ;  and,  as  tl;a  shnttore  wore 
being  cloaod,  he  saw  Ids  mother  and  Mi's.  Porter  come  in,  and 
sit  down  near  the  fire.  Listening  intently,  he  heard  Katie 
talking  in  a  low  voice  in  the  room  above,  and  saw  her  bead 
against  the  light  as  she  sat  down  close  to  the  window,  probably 
at  the  head  of  the  couch  where  Mary  was  lying.  Should  he 
oall  to  ber )  If  he  did  how  could  he  say  what  he  wanted  to 
Bay  through  her ) 

A  happy  thought  struck  him.  He  turned  to  the  flower- 
beds, hunted  about  and  gathered  a  bunch  of  heliotrope, 
onrried  up  to  hia  room,  took  the  sprig  of  heather  out  ol  his 
shooting  coat,  tied  them  together,  caught  up  a  real  and  lino 
from  his  table,  and  went  into  the  room  over  Mary's.  Ho  threw 
the  window  open,  and,  leaning  out,  aaid  gently,  "Katie."  No 
lie  repeated  the  name  louder.  No  answer  still,  and, 
leaning  out  yet  further,  he  eaw  that  the  window  had  Ixhiu 
shut.  Ua  lowered  the  bunch  of  flowers,  and,  swinging  it 
baukwardfi  and  forward^  made  it  strike  the  window  below — 
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once,   twice ;    at   the   third   stroke   be   heard   tho    window 

"  Katie,"  he  whispered  Bgain,  "  ia  that  yoa  1 " 

■'  Yes,  where  are  you  1     What  is  this ) " 
For  her,"  he  said,  m  tho  same  whisper.    Katie  untied  the 
Qowers,  and  he  waited  a  few  monicute,  and  then  again  colled 
her  name,  and  she  answerod. 

"  Has  she  the  flowers  1"  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  and  she  aeiids  you  her  love,  and  saja  yoa  are  to  go 
iown  to  the  drawing- room ;"  aiid  witli  that  tho  window 
closed,  and  he  went  down  with  a  lightened  conscience  into 
tho  drawing-room  and  after  joining  in  the  talk  by  the  fire 
for  a  few  minutes,  took  a  book,  and  sat  down  at  the  further 
side  of  the  table.  Whether  he  ever  know  what  tho  book  was 
may  ho  iairly  questioned,  hut  to  all  appearances  he  waa  deep 
in  the  pernaal  of  it  till  the  tea  and  Katie  arrived,  and  the 
gentlemen  from  the  dining-room.  Then  he  tried  to  join  in 
the  conversation  again ;  but,  on  the  whola,  life  waa  a  burthen 
to  him  that  night  till  he  could  get  fairly  away  to  liis  owii 
room,  and  commune  with  himself,  gazing  at  tlie  yellow  harvest 
moon,  with  his  elbows  on  the  window-sill 

The  ankle  got  well  very  quickly,  and  Mary  was  soon  going 
about  with  a  gold-headed  stick  which  had  belonged  to  Mr. 
Brown's  father,  and  a  limp  which  Tom  thought  the  most 
beautiful  movement  he  had  ever  seen.  But,  though  she  was 
about  again,  by  no  amount  of  patient  vigilance  could  he  now  gal 
the  chance  of  speaking  to  her  alone.  But  he  consoled  himself 
with  the  thougiit  that  she  must  understand  '^'f"  ',  if  ha  had 
spoken  he  couldn't  have  made  himself  clearer. 

And  now  the  Porters'  visit  was  all  hut  over,  and  Katie  and 
her  father  left  for  Englelwurc  The  Porters  were  to  follow 
tho  next  day,  and  promised  to  drive  round  and  stop  at  the 
Rectory  for  iuncL  Tom  petitioned  for  a  seat  in  their  carriage 
to  Engleboutn.  He  Lad  been  devoting  himself  to  ItlYs.  Porter 
ever  since  the  accident,  and  had  told  her  a  good  deal  about 
nis  own  early  life.  His  account  of  his  early  friendship  for 
Detty  and  her  son,  and  the  renewal  of  it  on  tlie  day  ho  left 
Barton  Manor,  had  interested  her,  and  she  waa  moreover  not 
insensible  to  hit  assiduoua  and  respectful  attentions  to  horseli^ 
which  hud  of  late  been  quite  marked  :  she  was  touched  too 
at  bis  anxiety  to  hear  ail  about  her  boys,  and  bow  they  were 
going  on  at  school  So  on  the  whole  Tom  waa  in  high  favour 
with  her,  and  she  most  graciously  assented  to  his  occupying 
the  fourth  seat  in  their  barouche.  She  waa  not  without  her 
euspicions  of  t)ie  real  state  of  the  case  with  him ;  but  Uia 
belidviour  had  been  so  discreet  that  she  had  no  immediate 
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fears ;  aud,  after  all,  if  anything  should  come  of  it  some  years 
hence  her  daughter  might  do  worse.  In  the  meantime  she 
would  see  plenty  of  society  in  London ;  where  Mr.  Porter's 
vocations  kept  him  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

They  reached  Englehoum  after  a  pleasant  long  morning*;; 
drive ;  and  Tom  stole  a  glance  at  Mary,  and  felt  that  slie 
understood  him,  as  he  pointed  out  the  Hawk's  Lynch  and  the 
clump  of  Scotch  firs  to  her  mother ;  and  told  how  you  might 
see  Barton  from  the  top  of  it,  and  how  he  loved  the  place,  and 
the  old  trees,  and  the  view. 

Katie  was  at  the  door  ready  to  receive  them,  and  carried 
off  I^iary  and  Mrs.  Porter  to  her  own  room.  Tom  walked 
round  the  garden  with  Mr.  Porter,  and  then  sat  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  felt  melancholy.  He  roused  himself^  however, 
when  the  ladies  came  down  and  luncheon  was  announced. 
Mary  was  full  of  her  reminiscences  of  the  Englehoum  people, 
and  especially  of  poor  Mrs.  Winbum  and  her  son,  in  whom 
she  had  begun  to  take  a  deep  interest,  perhaps  from  overhear- 
ing some  of  Tom's  talk  to  her  mother.  So  Harry's  story  was 
canvassed  again,  and  Katie  told  them  how  he  had  been  turned 
out  of  his  cottage,  and  how  anxious  she  was  as  to  what  would 
come  of  it 

"And  is  he  going  to  marry  your  gardener's  daughter  after 
all  ] "  asked  Mrs.  Porter. 

''I  am  afraid  there  is  not  much  chance  of  it,"  said  Katie; 
"  I  cannot  make  Martha  out." 

**  Is  she  at  home,  Katie  ? "  asked  Mary  ;  "  I  should  like  to 
see  her  again.     I  took  a  great  fancy  to  her  when  I  was  here." 

"Yes,  she  is  at  the  lodge.  We  will  walk  there  after 
luncheon." 

So  it  was  settled  that  the  carnage  should  pick  them  up  at 
the  lodge ;  and  soon  after  luncheon,  while  the  horses  were 
being  put  to,  the  whole  party  started  for  the  lodge  after 
saying  good-bye  to  Mr.  Winter,  who  retired  to  his  room  much 
fatigued  by  his  unwonted  hospitality. 

Old  Simon's  wife  answered  their  knock  at  the  lodge  door, 
and  they  all  entered,  and  Mrs.  Porter  paid  her  compliments 
on  the  cleanliness  of  the  room. 

Then  Mary  said,  "Is  your  daughter  at  home,  Mrs. 
Gibbons  1 " 

"Ees,  miss,  someweres  handy,"  replied  Mrs.  Gibbons; 
*  her  hav'n't  been  gone  out,  not  dree  niinnit." 

"  I  should  like  so  much  to  say  good-bye  to  her,"  said  Mary. 
^'  We  shall  be  leaving  Barton  soon,  and  I  shall  not  see  her 
again  till  next  summer." 

**Lor  blese'ee,  miss,  'tis  weny  good  ov'ee,"  said  tbe  old 


waa  calling  out  mado  Tom 
was  Majtha,"  said  Mra 
L  Berkshire,"  said  Katia, 
ime.      I  wonder  you  don't 


damo,  Tcry  proud  ;  "  do'eo  net  down  then  whiJe  I  geea  her  b 
call."  And  with  that  she  kurried  out  of  the  door  which  led 
through  tlie  back  kitchen  into  the  little  yard  behind  ths 
lodge,  and  the  next  monieut  they  heard  her  calling  out — 

"  Patty,  Patty,  wher  biat  got  to )  Come  in  and  eee  the 
gentlefoUt." 

The  name  which  the  old  woman 

"  I  thought  you  said  her  name 
Porter. 

"  Patty  is  abort  for  Martha  in 
laughing. 

"And  Patty  ia  such  a  pretty  na 
call  her  Patty,"  said  Mary. 

"We  had  a  houaeniaid  of  the  same  ua'me  a  year  or  two 
E^,  and  it  made  8Uch  a  confusion — and  when  one  once  gets 
used  to  a  name  it  is  so  hard  to  change — so  she  has  always 
been  called  Martha." 

"  Well,  I'm  all  for  Patty ;  don't  you  think  go  1 "  said  Mary, 
turning  to  Toni. 

The  sudden  introduction  of  a  name  which  he  had  such 
reaaona  for  remembering,  the  memories  and  fears  which  it 
called  up — above  all,  the  bewilderment  which  he  felt  at  hear- 
ing it  tossed  about  and  canvassed  by  Mary  in  his  presence,  as 
if  there  were  nothing  more  in  it  than  in  any  other  name — 
confused  him  so  that  he  floundered  and  blundered  in  his 
attempt  to  answer,  and  at  last  gave  it  up  altogether.  She  waa 
surprised,  and  looked  at  him  inquiringly.  Ilia  eyes  fell  before 
hers,  and  ha  turned  away  to  the  window,  and  looked  at  the 
carriage,  which  had  just  drawn  up  at  the  lodge  door.  He  hod 
scarcely  time  to  think  bow  foolish  be  was  to  be  so  moved, 
when  he  heard  the  back-kitchen  door  open  again,  and  the  old 
woman  and  her  daught-er  come  in.  He  turned  round  sharply, 
and  there  on  the  floor  of  the  room,  curtseying  to  the  ladies, 
stood  the  ex-barmaid  of  "The  Choughs."  His  first  impulse 
was  to  hurry  away — she  was  looking  down,  and  he  might  not 
be  recogniaed  ;  hia  next,  to  stand  his  ground,  and  take  witat 
ever  might  come.  Mary  went  up  to  her  and  took  her  band, 
saying  that  she  could  not  go  away  without  coming  to  see  her. 
Patty  looked  up  to  answer,  and,  glancing  round  the  room, 
caught  sight  of  him. 

He  stepped  forword,  and  then  stopped  and  tried  to  speak, 
but  no  worJo  would  come.  Patty  looked  at  him,  dropped 
Mary's  hand,  blushed  up  to  the  roots  of  her  hnii  as  she  looked 
timidly  roimd  at  the  wondering  spectators,  and,  putting  hef 
hands  to  her  face,  ran  out  of  the  back  door  a^in. 
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"Lawk  a  massy!  what  ever  ctu  he.'  cum  to  aai  Fattyt' 
taid  Mrs.  Gibbons,  following  her  ouL 

"I  think  wa  had  belter  ps"  said  Mr,  Porter,  gJTing  hit 
Rrm  to  his  daughter,  and  leading  her  to  the  door,  "Good-bf^ 
Katie ;  shall  we  see  yoxi  again  at  Barton  I " 

"  I  don't  know,  uncle,"  Katie  answered,  following  with 
Mn.  Porter  in  a  state  of  sad  bewilderment 

Tom,  with  his  brain  swimming,  got  out  a  few  slwiimering 
fiutrwell  words,  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Porter  receiTed  wi^ 
marked  coldness  as  they  stepped  into  their  carriage.  Uarj'fl 
face  was  Qnshed  and  uneasy,  bat  at  her  he  scarcely  dared  to 
steal  a  look,  and  to  her  was  quite  unable  to  Bpeak  a  word. 

Then  the  carriage  drove  off,  and  he  turned,  and  found  Katie 
standing  at  his  side,  her  eyea  full  of  seriona  wonder.  His  fiill 
before  them. 

"My  dear  Tom,"  she  said,  "what  is  all  Qua  I  I  tbonght 
you  had  never  eeen  Martha  1 " 

"So  I  thought — 1  didn't  know — I  can't  talk  now — ril 
explain  all  to  you — don't  think  very  badly  of  me,  Katie — God 
bless  you ! "  with  which  words  he  strode  away,  while  she 
looked  after  him  with  increasing  wonder,  and  then  turned  and 
went  into  the  lodge. 

He  hastened  away  from  the  Rectory  and  doim  the  village 
street,  taking  the  rood  homo  mechanicaUy,  but  otherwise 
wholly  unconscious  of  roods  and  men.  David,  who  was  veiy 
anxious  to  speak  to  him  abont  Harry,  slood  at  his  door  making 
signs  to  him  to  stop,  in  vain  ;  and  then  gave  chase,  calling  out 
after  him,  till  ho  saw  that  all  attempts  to  attract  his  notice 
were  useless,  and  so  ambled  b&ck  to  his  shop-board  much 
troubled  in  mind,  | 

The  first  object  which  recalled  Tom  at  all  to  himself  was  | 
the  little  white  cottage  looking  out  of  Enyleboum  coibb 
towards  the  village,  in  which  he  had  sat  by  poor  Betty's 
death-bed.  The  garden  was  already  getting  wild  and  tangled, 
and  the  house  seemed  to  be  uninhabited.  He  stopped  for  a 
moment  and  looked  at  it  with  bitter  searchings  of  heart 
Here  was  the  place  where  he  hud  taken  such  a  gowl  turn.  SB 
ho  had  fondly  hoped — in  connexion  with  the  then  inmates  of 
which  he  bad  made  the  strongest  good  resolutions  he  had  ever 
made  in  his  life  perhaps.  What  was  the  good  of  bia  trying 
to  befriend  anybody  )  His  friendship  turned  to  a  blight ; 
whatever  he  had  as  yet  tried  to  do  for  Harry  had  only  injured 
Tijm,  and  now  how  did  they  standi  Could  they  ever  tx 
frieuda  agniu  after  th.it  day's  discovery  !  To  do  hini  jtiNtico, 
the  probable  ruin  of  all  his  own  praspocts,  the  sudden  coldness 
of  Mr.  and  Mn,  Poriiei'a  looks,  and  Mary's  averted  face,  van 
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lint  Ih:  tliingB  he  llioughl  of  iirct,  and  did  not  trnublo  him 
most.  He  thought  of  Hiury,  and  eliuddored  at  die  wrong  he 
had  done  him  as  he  looked  at  hia  dcsciztcd  honte.  .  The  door 
opened  and  a  hpuro  ajipeored.  It  was  Wr.  "Wurley's  agent, 
the  lawyer  who  had  been  employed  by  farmer  Tester  in  his 
corlest  with  Harry  and  his  mates  about  the  poiind.  The  man  I 
of  law  saluted  him  with  a  smirk  of  scarcely  concealed  triuniDb, 
and  then  turned  into  the  houpo  again  and  shut  the  door,  as  if 
he  did  not  consider  further  communication  necessaiy  or  eafa, 
Tom  turned  with  a  muttered  imprecation  on  him  and  his 
master,  and  hurried  awny  along  the  lane  which  led  to  the 
heath,  llie  Hawk'a  Lynch  lay  above  him,  and  he  climbed 
tiie  side  mechanically  and  sat  himself  again  on  the  old  spot; 

He  sat  for  Bomo  time  looking  over  the  landscape,  graven  on 
hia  mind  as  it  was  by  his  former  visit,  and  bitterly,  oh,  how 
bitterly !  did  the  remembrance  of  that  visit,  and  of  the  exulta- 
tion and  triumph  which  then  filled  him,  and  carried  him  awa; 
over  the  heath  with  a  shout  towards  his  home,  come  back  on 
him.  lie  could  look  out  from  his  watch-tower  no  longer,  and 
lay  down  with  his  face  between  bis  hands  oa  the  turf,  and 
groaned  as  ha  lay. 

But  his  good  BUgel  seemed  to  haunt  the  place,  mid  i 
cold  fit  began  to  pass  awa}',  and  better  mid  more 
thoughts  to  return.  After  all,  what  had  ho  done  s 
lost  visit  to  that  place  to  be  aabamod  ofl  Kothing.  Hia 
attempts  to  do  Harry  service,  unlucky  as  they  had  proved, 
had  been  honest  Had  bo  become  ^ess  worthy  of  the  lova 
which  liad  first  consciously  mastered  him  there  some  fout 
weeks  ago  I  No ;  he  felt,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  had  already 
raised  him,  and  purified  him,  and  made  a  man  of  him.  Sut 
tliia  last  discovery,  how  could  ho  ever  get  over  that  1  Well, 
at^r  all,  the  tacis  were  just  the  same  as  before ;  only  now 
they  had  come  out  It  was  right  that  they  should  have  come 
out ;  better  for  him  and  for  e^'ery  one  that  they  should  be 
known  and  faced.  He  was  ready  to  foee  them,  to  abide  any 
consequences  that  they  mi^ht  now  bring  in  their  train.  His 
heart  waa  right  towards  Riiry,  towards  Patty,  towards  Harry 
— that  he  felt  sure  oC  And,  if  so,  why  should  he  despair  of 
either  hia  love  or  hia  friendship  coming  to  a  good  endt 

Anil  so  he  sat  np  again,  and  looked  out  bravely  towards 
Barton,  and  began  to  consider  what  was  to  be  done.  His 
eyes  rested  on  the  Rectory.  That  was  the  first  place  to  begin 
with.  He  must  set  himseK  right  with  Eatie — let  her  know 
Uio  whole  stoiy.  Through  her  he  could  ri-ach  all  the  rest, 
diid  do  whatever  most  be  done  to  clear  the  ground  and  start 
Iteati  sgaiik 
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At  first  ho  thought  of  returning  to  her  at  once,  and  rose  to 
go  down  to  EDglebuurn,  But  anything  like  retracing  hii 
Btcpa  wns  utterly  distaijU'.ful  to  him  ju»t  then.  Biifore  biiu  ha 
saw  light,' dim  enoujjh  aa  yet,  but  still  a  daiTniiig  ;  towanta 
that  he  would  proea,  leaving  evurything  behind  him  to  lake 
care  of  itaelt  So  he  turned  northwards,  aud  struck  across 
the  hoath  at  hia  best  pace.  The  violent  exercise  almost 
finished  hia  cure,  and  hia  thoughts  became  clearer  and  more 
hopeful  aa  he  neared  home.  He  arrived  there  aa  the  house- 
hold were  going  h)  bed,  and  found  a  letter  waiting  for  him. 
It  was  from  Unrdy,  saying  that  lilake  had  left  him,  and  he 
was  now  thinking  of  returning  to  Oxford,  and  would  come  for 
his  long-tatked-of  visit  to  Berkfihire,  il'  Toni  waa  still  at  home, 
and  in  the  mind  to  receive  him. 

Never  waa  a  lutter  more  opportune.  Here  was  the  tried 
friend  on  whom  he  could  rely  for  help  and  advice  and 
sympathy — who  knew  all  the  facia  loo  from  beginning  to  end ! 
His  lather  and  mother  were  delighted  b>  hear  that  they  should 
now  see  the  frieml  of  whom  he  had  spoken  so  much.  So  he 
went  up  etoira,  and  wrote  au  answer,  which  aft  Hardy  to  work 
packing  hia  portmanteau  in  the  fat  waat,  aud  brvught  htu^ 
speedily  to  the  aide  of  his  friend  undei  the  lee  of  the  lieik* 
shire  h'^Ts 


CHAPTER    XXSV. 

SECOND  TBAR. 

Fob  Bome  days  after  hia  return  home — hi  fact,  until  hit 
friend'a  arrival,  Tom  WI13  thoroughly  beaten  down  andiiTetched, 
notwithstanding  his  elForta  to  look  hopefully  fonvard,  and 
koup  up  his  spiritH.  Hia  uaual  occnpttiona  were  utterly  dis- 
tasteful to  him ;  and,  instead  of  occupying  himself^  he  sal 
linxHling  over  hia  late  miafortune,  and  hopelessly  puusling  hit 
head  as  to  what  he  could  do  to  set  matters  right,  'llie  convic' 
tion  in  which  he  always  landed  was  that  there  was  nothing  to 
be  done,  and  that  he  was  a  desntuto  and  blighted  being 
deserted  of  gods  and  men.  Hanly's  presence  and  womponj 
soon  shook  liim  out  of  this  maudlin  nightmare  atate,  and  hs 
began  to  recover  as  soon  as  he  had  his  old  sheet-anchor  IHuiul 
to  hold  on  to  and  consult  with.  Their  consultations  wen 
hald  chiefly  in  tbe  intervals  of  woodcraft,  in  which  they 
spent  moat  of  the  hours  between  hreakfiLst  nnd  dinner.  Hunlj 
lUd  not  take  out  a  certiliuate,  and  wouldn't  shoot  wiihout  oiiej 
WV  aa  Uis  beat  autumn  exercise,  they  selected  a,  tough  old 
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pollaril  elm,  infinitely  ngly,  witli  knotted  and  twisted  route, 
cuiioiwly  difficult  to  get  at  and  cut  through,  which  had  been 
long  marked  as  a  blot  by  Mr.  Drown,  and  condemneil  to  be 
foiled  as  soon  as  thero  was  nothing  more  jiraaaing  for  hb  moo 
to  do.  But  there  v/as  always  somothing  of  more  importance  ; 
BO  that  the  crosa-jtrained  old  tree  might  have  repiained  nntit 
thta  day,  had  not  Hardy  and  Tom  pitched  on  him  as  a  foemon 
worthy  of  their  asea.  They  ahovelleci,  and  picked,  and  hewed 
away  with  great  energy.  The  woodman  who  visited  them 
occasionally,  and  who,  on  examining:;  their  first  efforts,  had 
remarked  that  the  severed  roots  looked  a  little  "ns  tho'  the 
doga  had  been  a  gnswin'  at  'em,"  began  to  hold  Ihem  in 
respect,  and  to  tender  his  advice  with  some  dofernnce.  By 
the  time  the  tree  was  felled  and  shrouded,  Tom  was  in  a  con- 
Tolescent  state. 

Their  occupation  had  natiiTally  led  to  discussions  on  the 
advantages  of  emigration,  the  delights  of  clearing  one's  own 
estate,  building  one's  own  house,  and  getting  away  from  con- 
ventional life  with  a  few  tried  friends.  Of  course  the  pic- 
tures which  were  painted  included  foregrounds  with  benntiful 
cliildren  playing  about  the  clearing,  and  graceful  women, 
wives  of  the  happy  squatters,  flitting  in  and  out  of  the  log- 
houses  and  sheds,  clothed  and  occupied  after  the  manner  of 
our  ideal  grandmothers;  with  the  health  and  strength  of 
Amazons,  the  refinement  of  higli-bred  ladies,  and  wondrous 
skill  in  all  domestic  works,  confections,  and  contrivances. 
The  log-houses  would  also  contain  fascinating  select  libraries, 
continually  reinforced  from  homo,  sufiScient  to  keep  all 
dwellers  in  the  happy  clearing  in  communion  with  all  the 
highest  minds  of  their  own  and  former  generations.  Wondrous 
games  in  the  neighbouring  forest,  dear  old  home  cujitoms 
established  and  talcing  root  in  the  wilderness,  with  ultimate 
dainty  ftower  gardens,  conservatories,  and  pianofortes — a  mil- 
lennium on  a  small  scale,  with  universal  education,  competence, 
prosperity,  and  equal  rights  I  Such  castle-building,  as  an 
accompaniment  to  the  hard  cKcrcise  of  woodcraft,  worked 
wonders  for  Tom  in  the  next  week,  and  may  be  safely  recom- 
mended to  parlies  in  like  evil  case  with  him. 

But  more  practical  discussions  were  not  neglected,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  they  should  make  a  day  at  Engleboum  to- 
gether bffnro  their  return  to  Oxford,  Hardy  undertaking  to 
invade  the  Rectory  with  the  view  of  re-establishing  his  friend's 
character  there. 

Tom  wrote  a  letter  to  Katie  to  prepare  her  for  a  visit  The 
day  alter  the  ancient  elm  was  (airly  disposed  of  they  started 
mrly  for  Engleboum,  and  separated  at  the  entrance  to  tbi 
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village — Hardy  proceeding  to  the  Rectory  to  fulfil  his  mission, 
which  he  felt  to  be  rather  an  embairnssing  one,  and  Tom  tc 
look  after  the  conatahle,  or  whoever  else  could  give  him  in- 
foiniation  about  Harry. 

He  arrived  at  the  "Bed  lion,"  their  appointed  tryfiting-place^ 
before  Hardy,  and  spent  a  restless  halt'hour  in  the  porcli  and 
bar  waiting  for  his  returc  At  last  Hardy  came,  jjid  Tom 
hurried  him  into  the  inn's  best  room,  where  bread  and  theeso 
and  ale  awaited  them,  and,  as  soon  as  the  hostess  could  be  gut 
out  of  the  room,  began  impatiently — 

"Well  jon  have  seen  her)" 

"  Yes,  I  have  come  straight  here  from  the  Ecctory." 

"And  is  it  all  right,  eh  t     Had  she  got  my  letter]" 

"Yes,  she  bad  had  your  letter." 

"  And  you  think  she  is  satisfied  1" 

"  Satisfied  1    No,  you  can't  expect  her  to  be  satisfied." 

"  I  mean,  is  she  satisfied  that  it  isn't  so  bad  after  all  as  it 
looked  the  other  day?     What  does  Katia  think  of  me  1" 

"  I  think  she  is  still  very  fond  of  you,  but  that  she  has 
been  puzzled  and  outraged  by  this  discovery,  and  cannot  get 


>r  it  aU  at  o 
""Why  didn't  yoi 


tell  her  the  whole  story  from  beginning 


13  well  as  I  could." 

a  you  haven't  done  it.    She  doesn't  really 


"  I  tried  to  do  so  i 

"  Oh,  but  1  can  so 
understand  liow  it  if 

"  Perhaps  not ;  but  you  must  lememher  it  is  an  awkward 
Bubject  to  be  talking  about  to  a  young  womam  1  wonld  sooner 
stand   another   fellowship    examination   thnn   gn   through   it 

"  Thank  you,  old  fellow,"  said  Tom,  laying  his  hand  on 
Hai'dy's  shoulder ;  "  I  iecl  that  I'm  unreasonable  and  im- 
patient ;  but  you  can  excuse  it ;  yoi  know  that  I  don't  mean 
it." 

"  Don't  say  another  word ;  I  only  wish  I  could  have  done 
more  for  you." 

"  But  what  do  you  suppose  Katie  thinks  of  me  1 " 

"Why,  you  see,  it  sums  itself  up  in  this  r  she  sees  that 
you  have  been  making  serious  love  to  Patty,  and  have  turned 
the  poor  girl's  head,  more  or  leas,  and  that  now  you  are  in  lovo 
with  somebody  else.  Why,  put  it  how  we  will,  we  can't  got 
out  of  that  There  are  the  facts,  pure  and  simple,  and  she 
wouldn't  he  half  a  woman  if  she  didn't  resent  it" 

"  But  it's  hard  lines,  too,  isn't  it.  oid  fellow )  No,  I  won't 
say  that  1  I  deserve  it  all  and  macb  wome.  But  you  think 
e  round  all  righll" 


8ECf>NT)  TEAK. 

"*Tea,  all  in  good  time,     I  hope  there's  no  danger  i 
other  quarter)" 

"Goodness  knows  1  There's  the  rub,  you  see.  She  will 
go  hatk  to  town  (iisgnatud  with  me,  I  sha'n't  see  her  again, 
and  ehe  won't  bear  of  me  for  I  don't  know  bow  long;  and 
she  will  be  meeting  heaps  of  men.  Has  Katie  Leeii  ovei  | 
to  Barton ! " 

"  Yes  ;  she  was  there  last  week,  just  before  they  left," 

"  Well,  what  happened  I" 

"She  woulJu't  say  much;  but  I  gathered  that  they  am  I 
very  welL"  1 

"  Oh,  yoB,  bother  it.  Of  course,  they  are  very  welL  But  t 
didn't  she  talk  to  Katie  about  what  happened  last  weekl" 

"  Of  course  she  did.     "What  else  should  they  talk  about  t" 

"  Ilut  you  don't  know  what  they  said  J" 

■'  No,  But  you  may  depend  on  it  that  Blias  Winter  will  ' 
be  your  friend.     Mj  dear  fellow,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but 

"  Well,  T  ea])po8e  not,"  said  Toni,  with  a  groan.  "  Do  yon  ■ 
think  I  should  caU  and  see  Katie )" 

"  No  ;  1  think  better  not" 

"  Well,  tlien.  we  may  as  wel!  get  back,"  said  Tom,  who  waa  1 
flot  Borry  for  his  friend's  deeiBiou,  So  they  paid  their  biU  1 
and  started  for  home,  taking  the  Hawk's  Lynch  on  the  way,  1 
tliat  Hardy  might  see  the  view.  1 

"And  what  did  you  find  out  about  young  Winbnrn?"  be 
Baid,  as  they  passed  down  the  street. 

"  Oil,  no  good,"  said  _Tom  ;    "  he  was  turned  out, 
thought,  and  has  gone  to  live  with  an  old  woman  up  oi 
heath  here,  who  is  no  better  than  she  should  bo ;  and  noa&  | 
of  tlie  farmers  will  employ  him," 

"  You  didn't  see  liim,  1  suppose?" 

"No  ;  he  is  away  with  some  of  the  heath  people,  hawking 
oeBoms  and  chairs  about  the  country.  They  make  them  when 
there  is  no  harvest  work,  and  loaf  about  in  Oxfordshire  and 
Uuekinghamshirc,  and  other  counties,  selling  them." 

"  No  good  will  come  of  that  sort  of  life,  I'm  afraid." 

"No;  but  what  is  he  to  dol" 

"I  called  at  the  lodge  as  I  came  away,  and  saw  Fatty  and  I 
her  mother.  It's  all  right  in  that  quarter.  The  old  womnn  | 
doesn't  seem  to  think  anything  of  it ;  and  Putty  is  a  ^ 
girl,  and  will  make  Harry  Winbum,  or  anybody  else,  a  capital  I 
wife.      Hero  are  your  letters." 

"  And  the  liicketl" 

"  I  quite  I'orgot  it.    Why  didn't  you  remind  me  of  it  I   Toa  J 
g  but  the  letters  tim  morning" 
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"  Tin  glad  of  it  It  can  do  no  liarm  now,  nrd  aa  it  is  worth 
Bometliiiii;,  I  sliuuld  have  been  ashamed  to  take  it  back.  I 
hope  she'll  put  Ilarry'a  hair  in  it  aooa.  l>iil  she  eeeiii  to  mind 
giving  up  the  Iutt«rs1" 

"  Not  very  muoh.  Ho,  you  are  lucky  there.  She  will  get 
over  iL" 

"  But  jou  told  her  that  I  am  her  friend  for  life,  and  that 
she  is  to  let  nje  know  if  I  can  ever  do  anything  fur  hur )" 

"  Yea.  And  now  1  hope  this  is  the  last  job  of  the  kind  I 
Bholl  ever  have  to  do  for  you." 

"  But  what  bail  luck  it  has  been  1  If  I  had  only  seen  het 
before,  or  known  who  ahe  was,  nothing  of  all  this  would  liava 
happoneii" 

To  which  Hardy  made  no  reply  ;  and  the  auhject  was  not 
alluded  to  again  in  thuir  walk  home. 

A  day  or  two  afterwards  they  returned  to  Oxford — TTardy 
to  begin  his  work  aa  fullow  and  aaaiatant-tutor  of  the  College, 
and  Tom  to  sue  whether  he  could  not  niuke  a  hetler  hand  of 
his  second  year  than  he  hod  of  his  first,  llo  began  with 
a  much  better  chance  of  doing  so,  for  he  was  tiiorouglily 
humbled.  The  diacovery  that  he  waa  not  altogether  such  a 
hero  OS  he  had  fancied  bimeclf;  had  dawned  ujion  him  very 
distinctly  by  the  end  of  his  first  year  ;  and  the  events  of  the 
long  vacation  had  confirmed  the  inipreasion,  and  pretty  well 
taken  all  the  conceit  out  of  liim  for  the  time.  The  inipotency 
of  his  own  will,  even  when  he  was  bent  on  doing  the  right 
thing,  his  want  of  insight  and  foresight  in  whatever  mattee 
he  took  in  hand,  the  unrulincas  of  his  tompere  and  jiassiona 
just  at  the  momenta  when  it  behoved  him  to  have  them  must 
thoroughly  in  hand  and  under  control,  were  a  set  of  di&< 
^reeable  facts  which  had  been  driven  well  home  to  him.  The 
reaulta,  being  even  such  as  we  have  seen,  he  did  not  much 
repine  at,  for  he  felt  he  had  deserved  them  ;  and  there  was  a 
sort  of  grim  satisfaction,  dreary  as  the  prospect  was,  in  fiicing 
them,  and  taking  his  punishment  like  a  man.  This  waa  what 
he  hud  felt  at  tlie  first  bluah  on  the  Ilawk'a  Lynch ;  and,  as 
he  thought  over  matters  again  by  his  fire,  with  his  oak  8port«d, 
on  the  first  evening  of  term,  he  was  still  in  the  same  mind. 
This  was  clearly  what  he  hod  to  do  now.  How  to  do  it,  was 
the  only  question. 

I  At  first  ho  was  inclined  to  try  to  set  himself  right  with  the 
Porters  and  the  Engleboum  circle,  by  writing  further  ex- 
planations and  confessions  to  Katie.    liut,  on  trying  his  hand 

1  letter,  he  found  that  he  cotOd  not  trust  himsi:l£     The 
temptation  of  putting  everything  in  the  best  point  of  ■v 
tea  himself  waa  too  gieat ;  so  he  gave  up  the  attempt  a 
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lerely  wrote  a  fow  linos  to  David,  to  iTiniiiJ  liiin  tbat  ha  vru 
always  rea<ly  aud  anxious  to  do  all  he  cuulJ  for  liia  friend, 
Harry  Wiiiburn,  and  to  beg  that  he  njipht  have  news  of  any- 
tliinf;  which  happened  to  him,  and  how  he  was  gutting  on. 
lie  did  not  alluJa  to  what  had  lately  hiippened,  for  he  did  not 
Imow  whether  the  facta  had  become  known,  and  woa  in  no 
liurry  to  open  the  subject  himaelC 

Having  tinisbed  his  letter,  he  turned  again  to  his  meilita- 
tiona  over  the  fire,  and,  conaidaring  that  he  bad  aonie  little 
right  to  reward  resolution,  took  off  the  safety  valve,  and 
allowed  the  thoughts  to  bubble  up  freely  which  were  always 
underlying  sU  others  that  passed  tbrongh  hia  brain,  and 
making  constant  low,  delicious,  but  just  now  somewhat  mcLm- 
eholy  music,  in  his  head  and  heart  Ho  gave  himself  up 
to  thuiking  of  llary,  and  their  walk  in  the  wood,  and  the 
sprained  ankle,  and  all  the  sayings  and  doings  of  that  eventful 
ftutumn  day.  And  tlien  he  opened  his  desk,  and  examined 
«eltain  treasures  therein  concealed,  including  a  withered  rose- 
bud, a  sprig  of  heather,  a  cut  boot-lace,  and  a  scrap  or  two 
of  writing.  Having  gone  tbroiifjh  some  extravagant  forma  of 
■WorKJiip,  not  necessary  to  be  specified,  he  put  them  away. 
■Would  it  ever  all  come  right! 

He  made  hta  solitary  tea,  and  sat  down  t^ln  to  consider 
the  point  But  the  point  would  not  ho  considered  alone.  He 
began  to  fed  more  strongly  wliat  he  had  liad  several  hint*  of 
ali'oady,  that  there  was  a  curiously  close  connexion  between 
his  OMTO  love  story  and  that  of  Harry  Winburn  and  Patiy — 
(h-it  he  couldn't  separate  them,  even  in  his  thoughts.  Old 
fiiniou's  tumble,  which  bod  recalled  bis  daughter  from  Oxford 
at  BO  critical  a  moment  for  him  ;  Klary'a  visit  to  Englehoum 
at  this  very  time ;  the  curious  yet  natural  series  of  little 
accidents  which  had  kept  him  in  ignorance  of  Patty's  identity 
until  the  final  catastrophe — then,  again,  the  way  in  which 
Harry  Winbum  and  bis  mother  had  come  across  him  on  the 
very  day  of  his  leaving  fiurton  ;  the  fellowship  of  a  common 
mourning  which  hod  seemed  to  bind  them  together  so  closely  ; 
•nd  this  lust  discovery,  which  ha  could  not  help  fearing  must 
turn  Harry  into  a  bitter  enemy,  when  he  heard  the  truth,  as  he 
niusl,  Buo[ier  or  later — as  all  these  tbinc^  {tossed  before  him, 
he  gave  in  to  a  sort  of  suiwi'stitious  feeling  that  his  own  fate 
hung,  in  some  way  or  another,  upon  that  of  Harry  Winbura 
If  ho  huljied  on  bis  suit,  ho  was  helping  on  Ids  own;  but 
whether  he  helped  on  his  own  or  Tiot,  wa.'^  al'tor  all,  not  that 
which  was  ujiporiuost  in  his  thoughts.  Ho  was  much  changed 
in  lliis  n;s|iout  since  he  last  sat  in  tboso  roiimn,  just  afXcr  his 

It  days  witli  her.     Since  then  an  angel  hail  met  bim,  and 
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had  "toucliEd  tbechoid  of  sel^  which,  trembling,"  wnapasauig 
"  in  music  out  of  sight." 

The  tUou{;ht  of  liany  and  his  trials  enabled  him  to  indulge 
in  some  good  honest  indignation,  for  which  there  was  no 
room  in  hia  own  case.  That  tlie  prospetta  in  Ufa  of  Euoh  a 
man  should  be  in  the  power,  to  a  great  extent,  of  suuli  people 
as  Squire  V/urley  and  farmer  Tester ;  that,  because  he  hap- 
pened to  be  poor,  he  should  he  turned  out  of  the  cuttage  where 
his  I'amily  had  lived  for  a  hundred  yeors,  ai  a  week's  notice, 
through  the  caprice  of  a  drunlten  gambler ;  that,  because  lie 
had  stood  up  for  hia  rights,  and  had  thereby  offended  tlie 
worst  farmer  in  the  parish,  he  should  he  a  marked  man,  aud 
unable  to  get  work^these  things  appeared  so  laonatroua  to 
Tom,  and  made  him  bo  angry,  that  he  was  obliged  to  get  vp 
and  stamp  about  the  room.  And  from  the  particular  case  he 
very  soon  got  to  generalizations. 

Questions  which  had  befoi'o  now  puzded  him  gained  a  new 
eignilicauce  every  minute,  and  became  real  to  Lim.  Why  a 
few  men  should  be  rich,  and  all  the  rest  poor ;  above  all,  ivhy 
he  should  be  one  of  the  few  1  Why  the  mere  possession  of 
property  should  give  a  man  power  over  all  his  neiglibours  I 
Why  poor  men  who  were  ready  and  willing  to  work  should 
only  be  allowed  to  work  as  a  sort  of  favour,  and  should  after 
all  get  the  merest  tithe  of  what  their  labour  produced,  and  he 
tossed  aside  as  soon  as  their  work  was  done,  or  no  longer 
rei]uired  1  These,  and  othec  such  problems,  rose  up  before 
htm,  crudo  and  sharp,  asking  to  be  solved.  Feeling  himself 
quite  unable  to  giv^  any  but  one  answer  to  them — vie.  that 
he  was  getting  out  of  his  depth,  and  that  the  whole  business 
was  in  a  muddle — he  Lad  recourse  ia  his  old  method  when 
in  difficulties,  and  putting  on  hia  cap,  started  off  to  Hard/a 
roon^  to  talk  the  matter  over,  and  see  whether  he  could  not 
gei  some  light  on  it  from  that  quarter. 

He  returned  in  an  hour  or  so,  somewhat  less  troubled  in  his 
mind,  inasmuch  as  he  hod  found  hia  &iend  in  pretty  much 
the  same  state  of  miud  on  such  topics  as  himself  But  one 
step  he  bad  gained.  Under  his  ai-m  he  carried  certain  books 
from  Hardy's  scanty  hbiary,  the  perusal  of  which  lie  hoped, 
at  least,  might  enable  him  sooner  or  later  to  feel  that  he  had 
got  on  to  some  sort  of  firm  ground.  At  any  rate.  Hardy  hod 
advised  him  to  read  them ;  so,  without  more  ado,  he  drew 
his  chair  to  the  table  and  began  to  look  into  them. 

This  glirapse  of  the  manner  in  which  Tom  spent  the  fiirt 
evening  of  hJa  second  year  at  Oxford,  will  enable  intelligent 
readers  to  undei^tand  why,  though  he  took  to  rending  fu 
more  kindlv  and  earnestly  than  hn  bad  ever  done  before,  tu 
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muda  no  great  advance  in  the  proper  Etudies  of  the  plac& 
Xl'o  that  he  wholly  neglected  these,  for  Hardy  kept  him 
pretty  well  up  to  tho  collar,  and  he  passed  his  litUo-go  credit- 
ahly,  and  was  fairly  placed  at  the  college  examinatioiia.  In 
some  of  tho  books  wjiich  he  had  to  get  up  for  lecttircB  he  was 
reiilly  interested.  The  politics  of  Atliens,  the  struggle  between 
the  Roman  plebs  and  patricians,  Mons  Sacer  and  the  Agrarian . 
Laws — these  began  to  have  a  new  meaning  to  him,  but  chiefly 
becoiwa  they  bore  more  or  less  on  the  preat  Harry 'Winbuni 
problem ;  which  problem,  indeed,  for  him  had  now  fairly 
Ewcllod  into  the  condition-of-Englaml  problem,  and  was 
becoming  every  day  more  and  more  urgent  and  importunate, 
shaking  many  old  beliefs,  and  leading  him.  whither  ho  knew 
not 

This  very  matter  of  leading  was  a  sore  trial  to  him.  The 
further  he  got  oit  his  new  road  the  more  he  felt  the  want  of 
guidance — the  guidance  of  Bome  man ;  hi  that  of  books  be 
soon  found  to  be  bewildering.  His  college  tutor,  whom  he 
consulted,  only  deprecated  the  waste  of  time  ;  but  on  finding  it 
im{x»aihle  to  dissuade  him,  at  last  recommended  the  economic 
works  of  that  day  as  the  projmr  well-springs  of  truth  on  such 
matters.  To  them  Tom  accordingly  wont,  and  read  irith  the 
docility  and  faith  of  youth,  bent  on  learning,  and  i'eeling 
itself  in  the  pi-esence  of  men  who  hod,  or  assumed,  the  right 
of  speaking  with  authority. 

And  tliey  B[>oke  to  him  with  authority,  and  he  read  on, 
believing  much  and  hoping  more ;  but  somehow  they  did  not 
really  satisfy  him,  thougli  they  silenced  him  for  the  time. 
It  was  not  the  lault  of  the  books,  most  of  which  laid  down 
clearly  enough,  that  what  they  professed  to  teach  was  the 
science  of  man's  material  interests,  and  the  laws  of  the  m.-iking 
and  employment  of  capital  But  this  escaped  him  in  hia 
eagerness,  and  he  wandered  up  and  down  their  pages  in  seanih 
of  quite  another  science,  and  of  laws  with  which  they  did  not 
meddle.  Nevertheless,  here  and  there  they  seemed  to  toueti 
upon  what  he  was  in  search  o£  He  was  mnch  fascinated, 
for  instance,  by  tho  doctrine  of  "the  greatest  happiness  of 
the  greatest  number,"  and  for  its  sake  swallowed  for  a.  time, 
though  not  without  wry  faces,  the  dogmas,  that  self-interest 
is  tlie  true  pivot  of  all  social  action,  that  population  has  a 
perpetual  tendency  to  outstrip  tho  means  of  living,  and  that 
to  establish  a  preventive  chect  on  population  ia  the  duty  of 
all  good  citizens.  And  bo  he  lived  on  for  some  time  in  a 
dreary  uncomfortable  state,  tearing  for  the  future  of  hia 
countiy,  and  with  little  hope  about  hia  owil  But,  when  ha 
came  to  take  stock  of  his  newly-nciiuired  knowledge,  to  veigh 
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it  ami  tseaaDie  it,  and  found  it  io  coDsist  of  a  sort  of  bi^ 
eonTiclion  lliat  society  would  be  all  ri^Lt  and  ready  (or  Uis 
miUi^nniuin,  whi>n  every  man  could  do  what  be  Ukal,  aiul 
nobody  could  interfere  with  hint,  and  there  eboold  be  a  law 
againat  raarria)^  tbe  result  nus  mora  than  he  could  etamL 
He  roused  hiniself,  and  sbook  himself  and  began  to  tliink, 
"Well,  these  my  present  teaclien  are  very  clever  men,  ntiil 
well-meaning  men,  too.  I  Eee  all  that;  but,  if  their  tcadiing 
is  only  to  land  me  here,  why  it  was  scarcely  worth  wlule 
going  tlmugh  eo  much  to  get  bo  little." 

Costing  abont  Etill  for  {guidance.  Grey  occnrred  to  him. 
Grey  waa  in  reeidcnce  as  a  bachelor,  attending  divinity  lei-Iurm, 
and  preparing  for  ordination.  He  waa  still  working  hanl  at 
the  niglit^school,  and  Turn  hud  been  there  once  or  twice  to 
help  liim  when  the  cnmte  was  away,  In  Ehort,  he  was  in 
very  good  books  with  Grey,  who  had  got  the  better  of  liis 
Bhj'nesa  with  him.  lie  saw  that  Tom  was  chunii^ed  and 
sobered,  and  in  his  heart  hoped  some  day  to  wean  him  froni 
the  pursuits  of  the  body,  to  which  he  was  still  feariully  ad- 
dicted, and  to  bring  him  into  the  fold.  This  hope  was  not 
altogclher  unfounded  ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  strong  bios 
against  ihem  which  Tom  had  brouglit  with  him  from  schiiol, 
he  was  now  at  times  much  attracted  by  many  of  the  llij,'h 
Church  doctrinee,  and  the  men  who  professed  them.  Such 
men  as  Grey  he  saw  did  really  believe  something,  and  ivcte 
ii.  earnest  about  carrying  their  beliefs  into  action,  llie  party 
might  and  did  comprise  many  others  of  the  weakest  sort,  wlio 
lielicved  and  were  in  earnest  aliout  nothing,  hut  who  liked  la 
be  peculiar.  NeverlhetcBs,  while  he  saw  it  hij'ing  hold  of 
many  of  tlie  bust  men  of  his  time,  it  is  not  to  Iw  wondureU  ut 
that  he  was  drawn  towards  it.  Some  help  might  lie  in  tlieso 
men  if  lie  could  only  get  at  it ! 

So  he  propounded  his  doubts  and  studies,  and  tlieir  results, 
to  Grey.  ]!ut  it  was  a  failure.  Grey  felt  no  diffieully,  or 
very  little,  in  the  whole  mutter ;  but  Tom  found  that  it  was 
because  he  believed  the  world  to  belong  to  the  devil.  "LaiiKt 
/aire,"  "  buying  cheap  and  selling  dear,"  Grey  held  might  be 
good  enough  laws  for  the  world — very  probably  were,  'ilio 
laws  of  tlie  Church  were  "  self-sacrifice,"  and  "  bearing  one 
another's  burthens ;  "  her  chiidi'cn  should  come  out  frum  the 
regions  where  the  world'a  hiwa  were  aeknowUilged. 

Tom  listened,  was  d^izidoU  et  first,  and  thought  he  vaa 
gntting  on  the  right  track.  But  very  soon  hti  found  tliat 
Grey's  specific  was  not  of  the  leiLat  use  to  him.  It  was  no 
good  to  tell  him  of  the  rules  of  a  society  to  which  ho  felt  that 
a  neither  belonged,  nor  wished  to  belong,  for  clearly  it  ODuld 
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not  be  tlie  Churob  of  England.  He  was  an  outsider  !  Grey 
■would  probulily  admit  it  to  be  ho,  if  he  aeked  liim  !  He  liad 
no  longing  lo  be  anything  else,  if  the  Church  meant  ao  ex- 
clusive Wly,  wliiuh  took  no  core  of  any  but  ita  own  people. 
Bud  bad  nothing  to  say  to  the  great  world  in  whieh  lie  and 
most  people  had  to  live,  and  buying  and  selling,  and  liiriiig 
and  woi'king,  liad  to  go  oa  llie  cloae  corporation  migbl  have 
very  good  lawa,  but  they  were  notliing  to  him.  What  he 
■wauted  to  know  about  \vaa  the  Jaw  wbicb  this  great  world — 
the  devil's  world,  aa  Grey  called  it — was  ruled  by,  or  rather 
ouglit  to  be  ruled  by.  Perhaps,  after  all,  Bentham  and  the 
others,  whose  books  he  had  been  rwiding,  might  be  right ! 
At  any  rat«,  it  was  clear  that  they  had  in  their  thoughts  tlie 
■amo  world  that  ho  bad — the  world  whiuh  included  himself 
snd  Harry  Wiubuin,  and  all  Jabourera,  and  aquires,  and 
fiirmera.  So  ho  turned  to  them  again,  not  hopefully,  but 
more  inclined  to  listen  to  them  than  he  had  been  before  be 
had  spoken  to  Grey. 

llardy  was  so  fully  occupied  with  college  lectures  and 
private  pupils,  that  Tom  bad  scruples  about  taking  up  much 
of  Ilia  spare  time  in  the  evenings.  Nevertheless,  as  Grey  bad 
broken  down,  and  there  was  nobody  else  on  whose  judgment 
he  could  rely  who  would  listen  to  him,  whenever  he  had  a 
chance  be  wouid  propound  some  of  bis  purales  to  bis  old 
friend.  In  sume  reapeuta  he  got  little  help,  for  Hardy  was 
almost  as  much  at  sea  as  ho  himself  on  such  aubjecta  as 
"value,"  and  "wages,"  and  the  "laws  of  supply  and  demand," 
liut  titere  was  an  indomitable  belief  in  biui  that  all  men's 
intercourse  with  one  another,  and  not  merely  that  of  Church- 
men, must  be  founded  on  the  principle  of  "doing  aa  they 
would  be  done  by,"  and  not  on  "  buying  cheap  and  selling 
dear,"  and  that  these  never  would  or  could  be  reconciled  with 
one  anotlier,  or  mean  the  same  thing,  twist  them  how  you 
would.  This  faith  of  his  friend's  comforted  Tom  greatly,  and 
ho  was  never  tired  of  bringing  it  out ;  but  at  times  he  had 
his  doubts  whether  Grey  might  not  be  right — whether,  after 
«11,  that  and  the  like  maxima  and  principles  were  meant  to  ba 
the  laws  of  the  kingdoms  of  Ibis  worhL  He  wanted  some 
corroborative  evidence  on  the  subject  from  an  impartial  and 
injpetent  witness,  and  at  last  hit  upon  what  he  wanted. 
s  evening,  on  entering  Hardy's  rooms,  he  foiuid  him 
last  pages  of  a  book,  which  he  eliul  with  an  air  of 
ium|ih  on  roco;,'uising  his  visitor.     Taking  it  up,  he  thrust 

into  Tom's  bauds,  and  slapping  him  on  the  shoulder,  said, 
"  There,  my  boy,  that's  what  we  want,  or  pretty  near  it  at  any 
Now,  don't  say  a  word,  but  go  back  to  your  room^ 
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and  swallow  it  whole  and  digest  it,  and  then  come  back  and 
tell  me  what  you  think  of  it. 

"  But  I  want  to  talk  to  yoiL" 

**  I  can't  talk  I  have  spent  the  better  part  of  two  days 
over  that  book,  and  have  no  end  of  papers  to  look  over. 
There ;  get  back  to  your  rooms,  and  do  what  I  tell  you,  or 
sit  down  here  and  hold  your  tongue." 

So  Tom  sat  down  and  held  his  tongue,  and  was  soon  deep 
in  Carlyle's  "  Past  and  Present"  How  he  did  revel  in  it — 
in  the  humour,  the  power,  the  pathos,  but,  above  all,  in  the 
root  and  branch  denunciations  of  many  of  the  doctrines  in 
which  he  had  been  so  lately  voluntarily  and  wearily  chaining 
himself!  The  chains  went  snapping  ofif  one  after  anotlier, 
and,  in  his  exultation,  he  kept  spouting  out  passage  after 
passage  in  a  song  of  triumph,  "  Enlightened  egoism  never  so 
luminous  is  not  the  rule  by  which  man's  life  can  be  led — 
laissez-faire,  supply  and  demand,  cash  payment  for  the  sole 
nexus,  and  so  forth,  were  not,  are  not,  and  never  will  be, 
a  practical  law  of  union  for  a  society  of  men,"  &c.  &c.,  until 
Hardy  fairly  got  up  and  turned  him  out^  and  he  retired  with 
his  new-found  treasure  to  his  own  rooms. 

He  had  scarcely  ever  in  his  life  been  so  moved  by  a  book 
before.  He  laughed  over  it,  and  cried  over  it,  and  began 
half  a  dozen  letters  to  the  author  to  thank  him,  which  he 
fortunately  tore  up.  He  almost  forgot  Mary  for  several  hours 
during  his  first  enthusiasm.  He  had  no  notion  how  he  had 
been  mastered  and  oppressed  before.  Ho  felt  as  the  crew  of 
a  small  fishing-smack,  who  are  being  towed  away  by  an 
enemy's  cruiser,,  might  feel  on  seeing  a  frigate  with  the  Union 
Jack  flying,  bearing  down  and  opening  fire  on  their  captor ; 
or  as  a  small  boy  at  school,  who  is  being  fagged  against  rules 
by  the  right  of  the  strongest,  feels  when  he  sees  his  big 
brother  coming  round  the  comer.  The  help  which  he  had 
found  was  just  what  he  wanted.  There  was  no  narrowing  of 
the  ground  here — no  appeal  to  men  as  members  of  any 
exclusive  body  whatever  to  separate  themselves  and  come  out 
of  the  devil's  world ;  but  to  men  as  men,  to  every  man  as  a 
man — to  the  weakest  and  meanest,  as  well  as  to  the  strongest 
and  most  noble — ^telling  them  that  the  world  is  God's  world, 
that  every  one  of  them  has  a  work  in  it,  and  bidding  them 
find  their  work  and  set  about  it. 

The  strong  tinge  of  sadness  which  ran  through  the  whole 
book,  and  its  unsparing  denunciations  of  the  established 
order  of  things,  suited  his  own  unsettled  and  restless  frame 
of  mind.  80  he  gave  himself  up  to  his  new  bondage,  and 
rejoiced  in  it^  as  tiiough  he  had  found  at  last  what  ho 
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seeking  for ;  and,  bj  the  time  that  long  vacation  came  round 
again,  to  which  wo  are  compelled  to  hurry  him,  ho  was  filled 
fall  of  a  set  of  contradictor;  uotiona  and  beliefs,  which  wera 
destined  to  astonish  and  perplex  the  mind  of  that  worthy 
J.P.  for  the  county  of  Berks,  Grown  the  elder,  whatever  other 
effect  thej  might  have  oa  eocietj  at  large. 

Beadera  must  not  suppose,  however,  that  out  hero  had 
given  up  his  old  pursuits ;  on  the  contrary,  he  continued  to 
biiat,  and  cricket,  and  Epar,  with  as  much  vigour  as  ever. 
Ilia  perplexities  only  made  him  a  little  more  silent  at  his 
pastimoa  than  he  used  to  he.  But,  as  we  have  already  seen 
him  thus  employed,  and  know  the  ways  of  the  animal  in 
such  matters,  it  is  needless  to  repeat.  What  we  want  Ui  do 
ia  to  follow  him  into  new  fidds  of  thought  and  action,  and 
mark,  if  it  may  be,  how  he  develops,  and  gets  himself 
educated  in  one  way  and  another ;  and  this  plunge  into  the 
great  sen  of  aocial,  political,  and  economical  questions  is  the 
noticeable  fact  (so  far  as  any  is  noticeable)  of  liis  second 
year's  residence. 

iJariiig  the  year  he  had  only  very  meagre  account*  of 
cinHers  at  Engleboum.  Katie,  indeed,  had  come  lound 
suUiuiently  to  write  to  hira ;  hut  she  scai-cely  alluded  to  her 
cousin.  He  only  knew  that  JIary  had  coma  out  in  London, 
and  was  much  admired  -  and  that  tlie  Porters  hail  not  taken 
Barton  again,  but  w,^re  going  abroad  for  the  autumn  and 
winter.  The  accounts  of  Marry  were  had;  he  was  still  living 
at  Daddy  Collins's,  nobody  knew  how,  and  working  gaug- 
work  occasionally  with  the  outlaws  of  the  heath. 

The  only  fact  of  importance  in  the  neighbourhood  had 
been  the  death  of  Squire  Wurley,  which  happened  suddenly 
in  the  spring.  A  distant  cousin  had  succeeded  him,  a  young 
man  of  Toai's  own  age. 

He  was  also  in  residence  at  Oxford,  end  Tom  Vripwhiyn.  ^ 
Ihey  were  cot  very  cougvuial ;  so  be  was  much  astonished 
when  young  Wurley,  on  his  return  to  College,  after  his  rela- 
tive's funeral,  rather  sought  hint  out,  and  seemed  to  wish 
10  know  more  of  him.  The  end  of  it  was  an  iuvitation  to 
Tom  to  come  to  the  Grange,  and  spend  a  week  or  so  at  the 
beginning  of  the  long  vacation.  There  was  to  be  a  party  of 
Oxford  men,  and  nobody  else  there ;  and  tbey  meant  to 
•lyoy  themselves  thoroughly,  Wurley  said. 

Tom  felt  much  embarrassed  how  to  act,  and,  after  some 
hesitation,  told  his  inviter  of  his  last  visit  to  the  mansluu  in 
qneEtinn,  thinking  that  a  knowledge  of  the  circumstances 
JDJght  change  his  miad.  But  he  (ound  that  youni;  Wurley 
knew  the  fncts  aheady  ;  and,  in  fact,  he  couldn't  help  aus- 
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pecting  thut  liia  quftrrol  with  the  late  owner  had  Bomettiing 
to  say  to  his  present  invitation.  However,  it  did  not  lio  in 
his  mouih  ti>  be  curious  on  tlie  subject ;  and  so  he  accepted 
the  invitatitin  gladly,  much  delighted  at  the  nrition  of  btgin- 
ning  his  vacntion  ao  near  Englebourn,  and  having  the  nm  of 
the  Grange  fishing,  which  was  justly  celnbrated. 
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So,  from  Ilenley,  Tom  went  home  just  to  Bee  hia  father  and 
mutlier,  and  pick  up  his  fishing-gRar,  and  then  started  foi 
the  Grange.  On  his  road  tliither,  he  more  than  onc«  almost 
made  up  hia  mind  to  go  round  by  Englebourn,  get  his  first 
interview  with  Katie  over,  and  find  out  how  the  vporld  was 
really  going  with  Harry  and  hia  eweethcart,  of  whom  he  had 
had  such  menjp^  intelligence  of  late,  liut,  for  some  reosoD 
or  another,  when  it  came  to  taking  the  tarn  to  En-jlebourn, 
he  pasBHl  it  by,  and,  contenting  himself  for  the  time  with  a 
distant  view  of  the  village  and  the  Uitwk's  Lynch,  droTa 
struight  to  the  Grange. 

He  had  not  expected  to  feel  very  comfortable  at  first  in  the 
house  which  be  had  left  the  previous  autunin  in  so  Strang  a 
manner,  and  he  was  not  disappointed.  The  rooms  reminded 
him  unpleasantly  of  hia  passnge  of  arms  with  the  late  master, 
and  the  grave  and  portly  butler  was  somewhat  embarrassed 
in  his  n«eption  of  him  ;  while  the  footman,  who  carried  off 
his  portmanteau,  did  it  with  a  grin  which  put  him  out.  The 
set  of  men  whom  he  fonnd  there  were  not  of  his  sort  They 
were  young  Londoners,  and  he  a  thorough  countryman.  But 
the  sight  of  the  stream,  by  which  he  took  a  hasty  stroll 
before  dinner,  made  up  for  everytliing,  and  filled  him  with 
pleasurable  anticipations.  He  thought  he  bad  aover  seen  a 
sweeter  bit  of  water. 

The  dinner  to  which  the  party  of  young  gentlemen  eat 
down  was  most  undeniable.  The  host  talked  a  little  too 
much,  perhaps,  under  all  the  circumstances,  of  mj/  wine, 
my  plate,  my  mutton.  Sic,  provoking  the  thonglit  of  how 
long  they  had  been  his.  But  he  was  bent  on  hospitality 
after  his  fashion,  and  his  guests  were  not  disposed  to  criticiu 

The  old  butler  did  not  condescend  to  wait,  hut  brought  in 
a  magnum  of  claret  after  dinner,  carefully  nursing  it  as  if  it 
were  a  baby,  and  placing  it  patronizingly  before  his  young 
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Before  they  ailjoumed  to  the  billiard- room  they  had 
dispoBed  of  Beveral  of  the  same ;  but  the  foUowere  were 
broiiglit  in  by  a  rootman,  the  butler  buing  employed  in  die- 
cnasing  a  bottle  of  an  older  vintagu  with  the  Hteward  in  the 
still-room.  Tlion  came  pool,  pool,  pool,  soda-wntor  and  brandy, 
and  cigars,  into  the  short  hours  ;  hut  Tom  atole  avrny  early, 
having  an  eye  to  his  morning's  fishing,  and  not  feeling  much 
at  home  with  his  companions. 

lie  was  out  soon  after  sunrise  ttie  next  morning.  He 
never  wanted  to  be  called  when  there  was  a  troutitream 
within  reach  ;  and  his  fishing  instinct  told  him  that,  in  Lhesa 
sultry  dog-days,  there  would  be  little  chance  of  sport  wiien 
the  BUn  was  well  np.  So  he  let  himself  gently  out  of  the 
ball  door — paused  a  moment  on  the  stops  to  fill  his  chest 
with  the  freah  morning  air,  as  he  glanced  at  the  weathercock 
over  the  stables — and  then  set  to  work  to  put  his  tackle 
t<^ther  on  the  lawn,  humming  a  tune  to  himself  an  he 
selected  an  insr.niat.ng  red  hackle  and  alder-tty  frori  bis 
well-worn  book,  and  tied  them  on  to  his  cast.  Then  he  slung 
his  creel  over  his  shoulder,  picked  up  his  rod,  and  started  for 
the  water,    * 

As  lie  passed  the  pates  of  the  stible-yard,  the  keeper  came 
out — a  sturdy  bullet-beaded  fellow,  in  a  velveteen  coat,  and 
cord  breeches  and  gaiters — and  touched  hia  hat.  Tom  re. 
turned  the  salute,  and  wished  him  good  morning. 

"  Moniiii',  sir ;  you  be  about  early." 

"  Yes  ;  I  reckon  it's  the  best  timn  for  Boort  at  the  end 
of  June." 

"  Tia  so,  air.      Shall  I  fetch  s  net,  and  come  along  ! " 

"  No,  thank  yon,  I'll  manage  the  ladle  myself,  liut  which 
do  you  call  the  best  water  1 " 

"  They  be  both  middling  good.  There  ain't  much  odds 
atwixt  'em.  But  I  sees  most  fiab  movin'  o'  momina  in  the 
deep  water  down  below." 

"  I  don't  know;  the  night  was  too  hot,"  said  Tom,  who 
had  axjimined  the  water  the  day  before,  and  made  up  his 
mind  where  be  was  going.  "I'm  for  deep  water  •n  cold 
days;  I  shall  begin  with  the  stickles  up  above.  There's  a 
good  head  of  water  on,  I  suppose  1 " 

"  Plenty  down  this  last  week,  sir  1 " 

"  Come  along,  tiien ;  we'll  walk  together,  if  yon're  going 
that  way,"  So  Toiu  stopped  off,  brushing  through  the  steam- 
ing •"ig  B''"^  gomnieil  with  wild  llowp.rs,  followed  by  the 
kuu^icr  ;  and,  us  the  gi-assboppirs  bounded  chirruping  out  of 
h'.s  way,  and  the  insect  life  hummed  and  murmured,  and  the 
lark  rose  and  sang  above  his  head,  he  felt  happier  than  he 
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hod  doiio  {or  many  a  long  month.  So  Lis  heart  opontd 
towaids  his  companion,  who  kept  a  little  beltiud  him. 

"  'What  size  do  you  take  'era  out,  keeper  1 " 

■'  Anything  over  nino  inches,  bit.  But  there's  a  smartidi 
few  fish  of  tJiteo  pounds,  for  them  as  can  catch  'em." 

"  WoU,  that's  good ;  but  thoy  ain't  euay  cuught,  eh ) "" 

"  I  don't  rightly  know,  sir ;  hut  there's  (i^nts  comes  as 
stands  close  hy  the  water,  and  Hogs  down  stream  with  the 
sun  in  their  back^  and  uses  ail  manner  o'  vlies,  wi'  long 
names ;  and  then  thay  gwoes  away,  and  says,  'tain't  no  use 
flying  here,  'cos  there's  so  much  cadia  bait  and  that  like." 

"  Ah,  very  likely,"  said  Tom,  with  a  chuckle. 

"  The  chaps  as  eatches  the  big  fishes,  sir,"  went  on  the 
Keeper,  getting  confidential,  "  is  thay  cuesed  nighl-line 
poachers.  There's  one  o'  thay  as  has  come  here  this  last 
spring-tide — the  artfulleat  chap  as  ever  I  come  across,  and 
down  to  every  move  on  the  board.  He  don't  use  no  shova- 
nols,  nor  auch-like  tackle,  not  he  ;  I  s'pose  he  don't  call  that 
aport.  Besides,  I  got  master  to  stake  the  whole  water,  aid 
eet  old  knives  and  razors  aliout  in  the  holes,  so  that  don't 
auswer ;  and  this  joker  all'ua  goes  aloae— which,  in  course, 
he  couldn't  do  with  nets.  Now,  I  knows  within  Jive  or  six 
yards  wh^re  tliat  chap  seta  his  lines,  and  I  finds  'em,  now 
and  again,  set  the  artfullest  you  ever  see.  But  'twould  take 
a  mau'a  life  to  look  arter  him,  and  t  knows  he  gets,  maybe,  a 
dozen  big  fish  a  week,  do  all  as  1  knows." 

"  How  is  it  you  can't  catch  him,  keeper  1 "  said  Tom,  much 
amused. 

"Why,  you  ace,  sir,  he  don't  come  at  any  hours,  Drat 
un  1 "  said  the  keeper,  getting  hot ;  "  hloaaud  if  I  don't  think 
he  sometimes  comes  down  among  the  haymakers  and  folk  at 
noon,  and  up  lines  and  oiT,  while  thay  chaps  does  nothing  but 
anigger  at  uu — all  I  knows  is,  as  I've  watched  tilt  midnight, 
and  then  on  again  at  da\ni  for'n,  and  no  good  come  on  it  bat 

"How  was  that  1" 

"  Well,  one  niornin",  sir,  about  last  Lady-day,  I  comes  quite 
quiet  up  stream  about  dawn.  When  I  g^t'a  lo  farmer  Gilea'a 
piece  (that  little  rough  bit,  sir,  as  you  sees  t'other  aide  the  . 
stream,  two  fields  from  our  outside  bounds),  I  sees  un  a 
stouping  down  and  hauling  in's  line.  'Kow'a  your  time, 
Bil'y,'  says  I,  and  up  the  hedge  I  cuts,  hotfoot,  to  gat  betwixt 
ho  and  our  bounds.  "Wether  he  aeon  mo  or  not,  I  can't 
mind ;  leastways,  when  1  up's  head  t'other  side  the  Uedg^ 
vorrighta  where  I  aeeu  him  lost,  there  was  he  a-lrotting  up 
iitreun  qoito  cool,  a-pocketing  a  two-pounder.     Then  ba  seei 
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me,  and  away  we  goes  side  by  side  for  the  bounds — ^he  this 
side  the  hedge  and  I  t'other ;  he  takin'  the  fences  like  our 
old  greyhound-bitch,  Clara.  We  takes  the  last  fence  on  to 
that  fuzzy  field  as  you  sees  there,  sir  (parson's  glebe,  and  out 
of  our  liberty),  neck  and  neck,  and  I  turns  short  to  the  left, 
'cos  there  wam't  no  fence  now  betwixt  he  and  I.  Well, 
I  thought  he'd  a  dodged  on  about  the  fuz.  Not  he ;  he 
slouches  his  hat  over's  eyes,  and  stands  quite  cool  by  fust  fuz 
bush— I  minded  then  as  we  was  out  o'  our  beat  Hows'evcr, 
my  blood  was  up ;  so  I  at's  him  then  and  there,  no  words 
lost,  and  fetches  a  crack  at's  head  wi'  my  stick.  He  fends 
wi'  his'n ;  and  then,  as  I  rushes  in  to  collar'n,  dash'd  if  'e 
didn't  meet  I  full,  and  catch  I  by  the  thigh  and  collar,  and 
send  I  telap  over's  head  into  a  fuz  bush.  Then  he  chuckles 
fit  to  bust  hisself,  and  cuts  his  stick,  while  I  creeps  out  fiill 
o'  prickles,  and  wi'  my  breeches  tore  shameful.  Dang  un  1 " 
cried  the  keeper,  while  Tom  roared,  "  he's  a  lissum  wosbird, 
that  I  'ool  say,  but  I'll  be  up  sides  wi*  he  next  time  I  sees 
un.  Whorson  fool  as  I  was,  not  to  stop  and  look  at  'n  and 
speak  to  un  1  Then  I  should  ha'  know'd'n  again  ;  and  now 
he  med  be  our  parish  clerk  for  all  as  I  knows." 

**  And  you've  never  met  him  since  1 " 

"  Never  sot  eye  on  un,  sir,  arly  or  late — ^wishes  I  had." 

"  Well,  keeper,  here's  half-a-crown  to  go  towards  mending 
the  hole  in  your  breeches,  and  better  luck  at  the-retum  match. 
T  shall  begin  fishing  here.** 

**  Thank'ee,  sir.  You  keep  your  cast  pretty  nigh  that  there 
off  bank,  and  you  med  have  a  rare  good  un  ther'.  I  seen  a 
fish  suck  there  just  now  as  warn't  spawned  this  year,  nor  kst 
nether." 

And  away  went  the  communicative  keeper. 

"  Stanch  fellow,  the  keeper,"  said  Tom  to  himself,  as  he 
reeled  out  yard  after  yard  of  his  tapered  line,  and  with  a 
gentle  sweep  dropped  his  collar  of  flies  lightly  on  the  water, 
each  cast  covering  another  five  feet  of  the  dimpling  surface. 
"  Good  fellow,  the  keeper — don't  mind  telling  a  story  against 
himself — can  stand  being  laughed  at — more  than  his  master 
can.  Ah,  there's  the  fish  he  saw  sucking,  I'll  be  bound. 
Now,  you  beauties,  over  his  nose,  and  fall  light — don't  dis- 
grace your  bringing  up  !  **  and  away  went  the  flies  quivering 
through  the  air  and  lighting  close  to  the  opposite  bank, 
under  a  bunch  of  rushes.  A  slight  round  eddy  followed 
below  the  rushes,  as  the  cast  came  gently  back  across  the 
current. 

"  Ah,  you  see  them,  do  you,  old  boy  1 "  thought  Tom. 

Say  your  prayers,  then,  and  get  shrived  1 "  and  away  went 
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the  fiies  again,  this  time  a  little  below.  No  moTemant.  The 
tliird  throw,  a  great  lun^e  and  splueh,  anil  the  next  moment 
the  lithe  roi)  bent  double,  and  tlie  gMt  collar  spun  MoDg^ 
cutting  through  the  water  lilte  mud.  Up  goes  the  great  tish 
twite  into  the  air,  Tom  giving  him  the  point ;  then  up  Btream 
Bguin,  Tom  giving  bim  the  butt,  and  bof^inuing  to  reel  up 
gently.  Down  goes  the  great  fiah  into  the  swaying-  weedfi, 
working  with  bia  tnil  like  a  twalve-borse  screw.  "  If  I  can 
only  get  my  uose  to  ground,"  thinks  he.  So  think*  Tom,  and 
trustH  to  his  taekle,  keeping  a  steady  strain  on  troiity,  and 
creeping  gcnlly  down  stream-  "  No  go,"  says  the  liah,  as  he 
iixle  his  nose  steadily  hauled  round,  and  turns  wiLh  a  swirl 
down  stream.  Away  goea  Tom,  reeling  in,  and  away  goes  tha 
fish  in  ho|iea  of  a  slack — away,  for  twenty  or  thirty  yards — 
the  fish  coming  to  the  top  lazily,  now  and  again,  and  hnliling 
on  to  got  hia  second  wind.  Now  a.  cart  track  AjsseJ  tho 
stream,  no  weeds,  and  shallow  water  at  the  side.  "  Uere  we 
must  liave  it  Out,"  thinks  Tom,  and  tuma  fish's  nose  up 
stream  again,.  The  big  fish  gets  sulky,  twice  drifts  towards 
the  sliiillow,  and  twice  plunges  away  at  the  sight  of  his 
enemy  into  the  deep  water.  The  third  time  he  comes  sway- 
ing in,  his  yolluw  side  gleaming  and  his  mouth  open  )  and, 
the  nest  moment,  Tom  scoops  him  out  on  to  the  grass,  with  a 
"  whoop  "  liiat  might  Iiave  been  heard  at  tha  hou.io. 

"  Two-pounder,  if  ha's  an  ounce,"  aaya  Tom,  09  he  gives  him 
the  amp  Je  grace,  and  lays  bim  out  lovingly  oa  the  fi-esh 
green  sward. 

MTio  amongst  you,  dear  readers,  can  apprectatH  the  intense 
deligiit  of  grassing  your  firat  hi&  fish  after  a  nine  month's 
fasti  All  first  sensations  have  their  specini  pleasure;  but 
none  can  be  named,  in  a  small  way,  to  beat  this  of  tlie  first 
fish  of  the  season.  The  first  clean  leg-hit  for  four  in  your 
first  match  at  Lord's — the  grating  of  the  bows  of  you« 
racing-biiat  against  the  stem  of  the  boat  ahead  in  your  first 
race — the  fii-st  haif-inile  of  a  hurst  from  the  cover  side  in 
Novembur,  when  the  hounris  in  the  field  a-head  may  ho 
oovorml  with  a  tahlc-cloth,  and  no  one  but  the  huntsman  and  a 
top  sawyer  or  two  lies  between  yon  and  them — the  first  brief 
after  your  call  to  tlie  bar,  if  it  comes  within  the  year — the 
aensations  produced  by  these  are  the  same  in  kind ;  but 
cricket,  boating,  getting  briefs,  even  hunting  lose  their  edge 
as  tiuie  goes  on.  As  to  lady  readers,  it  is  impossible,  pro- 
halily,  to  give  them  an  idea  of  the  sensation  in  question. 
Perhaps  smiie  may  have  ex[>i!rieuued  something  of  tlte  kind 
at  their  first  balls,  when  they  heard  whispers  and  sa^<>  all  eyet 
turning  their  way,  and  know  that  their  drSsses  and  glov— 
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fitted  perfectly.  But  tliis  joy  cnn  be  felt  but  ODce  in  a  life, 
and  the  Rrat  tisli  comes  bBi:k  ns  frcHh  as  ever,  or  ouglit  to 
ciimo,  if  all  men  had  their  riglita,  once  in  a  Bisoaon.  So,  };nod 
lui^k  to  the  gentle  craft,  and  its  pmfefisora,  and  may  tlie  Putea 
send  IIS  niutii  into  their  com]>iLny  I  The  trouUflalicr,  like  the 
tuii<)ai.-ai>e-]Kiinter,  haunts  the  Iiivuliest  jdaueB  of  the  earth, 
bnd  haunts  Ehem  alone.  Solitude,  nature,  and  his  own 
tliiiUKhtrt-^lie  must  be  on  tbc  host  ternia  with  all  of  thuae, 
sue!  lie  who  can  bike  Vinilly  the  krgett  allowance  of  these 
is  lil;ely  to   be  the    kindliust   and    truest  with   his  fellow- 

Tom  bad  splendid  sport  tbit  aiimmer  morning.  As  tba 
great  aun  rose  higher,  the  light  morning  breeze,  which  hod 
curled  the  water,  died  away  ;  the  li}{lit  mist  drew  up  into 
light  cloud,  and  the  light  cloud  vanished,  into  cloudlsnU,  fot 
anything  I  know ;  and  still  the  fiflh  rose,  strange  to  say, 
though  Tom  felt  it  was  an  affair  of  minutes,  and  aetcd  accord- 
ingly. At  eight  o'clock,  ho  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mite 
fruiu  the  liouiie,  at  a  point  in  the  stream  of  rare  charms  both 
for  the  angler  and  the  lover  of  gentle  river  beauty.  The 
main  stream  was  crossed  by  a  lock,  fnnned  of  a  solid  brick 
bridge  with  ao  parajiets,  under  which  the  witter  ruslicd 
through  four  small  arches,  each  of  v-liich  could  be  closed  in 
&n  instant  by  letting  down' a  heavy  wooitun  luck  gate,  tittod 
in  grooves  on  tlie  upper  side  of  the  bridge.  Such  locks  are 
freijuent  in  the  west-country  str£an;s — even  at  lung  distanees 
fnaii  mills  and  millers,  fur  whose  behoof  they  were  made  in 
old  days,  that  the  supply  of  water  to  the  mill  might  be  easily 
regulated  All  pious  anglers  should  bless  the  memories  of 
the  old  builders  of  tbcm,  for  tlicy  are  tiie  very  paradises  of 
the  great  trout,  who  frequent  the  old  brickwork  and  timber 
founduUons.  ITie  water  in  its  rush  through  the  arches,  hod 
of  course  worked  for  itself  a  deep  bole,  and  then,  some  twcnt; 
jai'ds  below,  spread  itself  out  in  wanton  joyous  ripples  and 
:  eddies  over  a  broad  surface  some  fifty  yards  across,  and  duifhcd 
away  towards  a  little  island  some  two  hundred  yards  below, 
or  rolled  itself  slowly  back  towards  tbe  bridge  again,  up  tlie 
backwater  by  tbe  aide  of  the  bank,  as  if  longing  for  another 
merry  rush  through  one  of  those  narrow  luvbea.  1'he  island 
buUiw  was  crowned  witb  splendid  alders,  willows  forty  feet 
high,  which  wept  it.to  the  water,  and  two  or  three  poplars ; 
a  rich  mile  of  water  meailow,  with  an  occasional  willow  or  ~ 
alder,  lay  gleaming  beyond  ;  and  the  view  was  bounded  by  a 
glorious  wood,  which  crowned  the  gentle  slo|>e,  at  the  foot  of 
which  the  river  ran.  Another  considerable  body  of  water, 
which  had  been  carried  olT  above  from  the  maiu  stream  tc 
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flush  the  water  meadows,  rejoined  its  parent  at  this  point ',  it 
came  Kirtwly  down  a  brood  artificial  dilch  mmiing  paralla" 
with  the  main  stream  ;  and  the  narrow  strip  of  laud  ivhich 
divided  tlie  tn'o  streams  ended  nlimptlj  jnxt  below  the  lock, 
forming  a  splendid  point  for  bather  or  angler.  Tom  had 
tixcd  on  this  pool  as  bis  bo)me  bought,  bb  a  child  keeps  iU 
plunia  till  the  lust,  and  stole  over  tbe  bridge,  stooping  low  to 
gain  the  point  above  indicated.  Having  gained  it,  ho  glanced 
round  to  bo  aware  of  llie  dwarf  aab-trucs  and  willows  which 
were  scattered  along  tba  strip  and  might  catch  boedloss 
collars  and  spoil  sport,  when,  lying  la;tily  iilmost  on  tlie  sur- 
face where  tite  backwater  met  the  stream  from  the  meadows, 
he  bohoiJ  tlie  great  grandfather  of  ail  ttDUt — a  feUow  two 
feet  long  and  a  foot  in  girth  at  the  shoulders,  just  moving  Ru 
enough  to  keep  him  from  turning  over  on  to  hia  back.  Ua 
threw  himsell'  flat  on  tile  ground  and  crept  away  to  the  Other 
side  of  the  strip  ;  the  king-tish  had  not  seen  him  ;  and  the 
next  moment  Tom  saw  liim  suck  in  a  bee,  laden  with  his 
morning's  loud  of  honey,  who  touched  the  water  nnwarily 
close  to  his  nose.  With  n  trembling  hand,  Tom  took  ofl*  hit 
toil  fly,  and,  on  his  knees,  substituted  a  governor ;  then, 
shortening  his  line  after  wetting  his  mimic  bee  in  the  potd 
behind  him,  tossed  it  gently  into  the  monster's  very  jaws. 
For  a  moment  the  fish  sisemAl  scared,  but,  the  next,  conscious 
in  his  strength,  lifted  liis  nose  stonly  to  the  surface  and 
sucked  in  Ibe  baii 

Tom  struck  gently,  and  then  sprang  to  his  feei  But  the 
Heavens  had  other  work  for  the  king-lish,  who  dived  swiftly 
under  the  bank ;  a  slight  jar  followed,  and  Tom's  rod  wu 
Btraight  over  his  head,  the  line  and  scarce  a  yard  of  bis  tmsty 
gut  collar  danghng  about  his  face.  He  seized  this  remnant 
with  horror  and  unsatislied  longing,  and  examined  it  wiUi 
eaw.  Could  he  have  overlooked  any  fraying  which  the  gut 
might  have  got  in  the  morning's  work  t  No  :  ho  had  gone 
over  every  inch  of  it  not  five  minutes  before,  as  he  noored 
the  pool.  Itesidos,  it  was  cut  clean  through,  not  a  trace  of 
bruise  or  fray  about  it.  HoV  could  it  have  happned  !  He 
went  to  the  spot  and  looked  into  the  water  ;  it  was  slightly 
discoloured,  and  he  could  not  see  the  luttem.  He  threw  hu 
fishing  coat  off,  rolled  up  the  sleeve  of  his  Uannel  slurt,  and, 
lying  on  his  side,  folt  about  the  bank  and  tried  to  reach  the 
bottom,  but  couldn't  So,  hearing  the  half-hour  bell  tins,  he 
deferred  further  inquiry,  and  stripjiod  in  silent  disgiiat  tor 
a  plunge  in  the  pool.  Three  timi'S  he  hurled  himself  into  the 
delicious  rush  of  the  cold  chalk  stream,  with  that  nttt-r 
mbandon  in   which  man,  whose  bones  are  brittle,  caa  Q4j(| 
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Indulge  when  tliere  are  six  or  seven  feet  of  water  between 
liim  and  ninther  earth  ;  and,  letting  tlie  atream  beat  Mm 
away  at  its  own  aweet  will  to  the  shallows  below,  strutk  up 
again  through  the  rush  and  the  roar  to  his  plunging  jjlaco. 
Then,  slowly  and  luxuriously  droaaiug,  he  lit  his  short  pipa 
— companion  of  meditation — and  began  to  ruminate  on  the 
escape  of  the  king-fish.  What  could  have  cut  hia  collar  J 
The  more  he  thought  the  leas  he  could  make  it  out.  When 
Buddenly  he  was  aware  of  the  keeper  on  hie  way  hack  to  tbo 
house  for  orders  and  breakfast. 

"  What  Bport,  airl" 

"  Pretty  fair,"  said  Tom,  carelesBly,  lugging  five  plump 
speckled  I'ellowa,  weighing  Bome  seven  and  a  half  pounds, 
out  of  his  creel,  and  laying  them  out  lor  the  keeper's  inspec- 

"  Well,  they  be  iu  prime  order,  sir,  surely,"  says  the 
keeper,  haadJing  them ;  "  they  alius  gets  mortal  thick 
across  the  shoulders  while  the  May-lly  be  on.  Loae  any 
siii" 

"I  put  in  some  little  ones  up  above,  and  Inst  one  Mreamer 
just  up  the  back  ditch  there.  He  must  have  been  a  four- 
pounder,  and  went  off,  and  be  hanged  to  him,  with  two  yards 
of  my  collar  and  a  couple  of  hrstrrate  flies.  IIuw  on  earth  he 
got  off  I  can't  tell  I "  and  lie  went  on  to  uufold  the  particulars 
of  the  short  struggle. 

The  keeper  could  hardly  keep  down  a  grin.  "Ah,  sir," 
said  ho,  "  I  thinks  t  knows  what  spwiled  your  sport.  You 
owes  it  all  to  that  chaj)  as  I  was  a-tclling  yoa  of,  or  ray 
Heme's  not  Williuu  Goddard;"  and  then,  fishing  the  lock- 
pole  with  a  hook  at  the  end  of  it  ont  of  the  rashes,  he  began 
groping  under  the  bank,  and  presently  hauled  up  a  sort  of 
iiifomal  macliine,  consisting  of  a  heavy  lump  of  wood,  a  yard 
or  so  long,  in  which  were  earefully  inserted  the  blades  of  four 
or  five  old  knives  and  razors,  while  a  crop  of  rusty  jagged 
nails  filled  up  the  spare  space. 

Tom  looked  at  it  in  wonder.  "  What  devil's  work  have 
you  got  hold  of  there  1 "  he  said  at  last. 

"  Dlesa  you,  air,"  said  the  keeper,  "  'tia  only  our  ahova-net 
traps  as  I  were  s-telling  you  of.  I  keeps  hard  upon  a  dozen 
on  'em,  and  shifts  'em  about  in  the  likeliest  holes ;  and  I  takes 
care  to  lot  the  men  as  is  about  tbe  water  meadows  see  me 
a-sliarpening  on  'em  up  a  bit,  wi'  a  file,  uow  and  again.  And, 
ainco  master  gev  me  orders  to  put  'em  in,  I,  don't  think  tbey 
tries  that  game  on  not  once  a  month." 

"  Well,  but  where  do  you  and  jour  master  expect  to  po  to 
if  you  set  such  things  as  those  about?"  said  Tom,  looking 
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eerioua.  "  Why,  you'll  be  cutting  Bome  fellow's  hand  or  fool 
half  off  one  of  these  daya.  Suppose  I'd  WEided  up  the  bank 
to  see  what  had  become  of  my  cast  1 " 

"  Lor',  sir,  I  never  thought  o'  that,"  said  the  keeper,  look- 
ing Bheepiflh,  and  lifting  the  back  of  his  short  hat  olf  hia  head 
to  m^ke  room  for  a  scratch  ;  "  but,"  added  he,  turning  the 
subject,  "  if  you  wants  to  keep  thay  aitful  woabirds  olf  the 
water,  you  must  frighten  'em  wi'  sumniat  out  o'  the  way. 
I'lftttle  'em,  1  knows  they  puts  me  to  my  witWndj  but 
you'd  never  'a  had  live  such  fish  as  them  at'ore  break^t,  sir, 
if  we  didn't  stalte  tlie  waters."  ■ 

"  Well,  and  I  don't  want  'em,  if  I  can't  get  'em  without 
I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  keejier,  this  razor  huitiness  is  going  a 
bit  too  tiir ;  men  ain't  to  be  maimed  for  liking  a  hit  of  sport. 
You  set  apring-guna  in  the  woods,  and  you  know  what  that 
came  to.  Why  don't  you,  or  one  of  your  watchers,  stop 
oat  here  at  night,  and  catch  the  fellows,  like  men  t " 

"  Why,  you  sea,  hit,  master  don't  allow  me  but  one  watcher, 
snd  he's  mortal  feured  o'  the  water,  he  he,  specially  o*  Di^hta. 
He'd  sooner  by  half  stop  up  in  the  woods.  Daddy  Collins 
(that's  an  old  woman  aa  lives  on  the  heath,  sir.  anil  a  bad 
sort  ahe  be,  too)  well,  she  told  he  onca,  when  he  wouMn't 
gea  ber  some  bncchy  as  he'd  got,  and  she'd  a  mind  to,  as  hu'd 
fall  twice  into  the  water  for  once  as  he'd  get  out ;  and  tb'  poor 
chap  ever  since  can't  think  but  what  he'll  bo  drowndud.  And 
tbero's  queer  sights  and  sounds  by  tlie  river  o'  nights,  too, 
I  'ool  say,  sir,  let  alone  the  M'liite  mist,  as  makes  everything 
look  uiiket,  and  gives  a  chap  the  rheumatics." 

"  Well,  hut  you  ain't  afraid  of  ghosts  and  rbeumatism  I" 

"  No,  I  don't  know  aa  I  be,  air.  But  then,  there's  tho 
pheasants  a-breedin',  and  there's  four  brood  of  Uappors  in  the 
withey  bed,  and  a  sight  of  young  hares  in  the  spbnoyB.  I 
be  hard  put  to  to  mind  it  all." 

"  1  daKsay  you  are,"  said  Tom,  putting  on  bia  coat,  and 
shouldering  hia  rod  ;  "  I've  a  good  mind  to  take  a  turn  at  it 
mysel^i  to  help  you,  if  you'll  only  drop  those  razors." 

"  I  wishes  you  would,  sir,"  said  the  keeper,  from  behind  [ 

"  if  geiU'men  'd  somHtimea  take  a  watch  at  nights,  they'd  fincl 

out  as  keepers  hadn't  all  fair-weather  work,  I'll  warnuit,  it 

they're  to  keep  a  good  head  o'  game  aiwut  a  place.    "I'ajiit  all 

.    popping  otf  guns,  atid  lunching  under  hayricks,  I  con  tell 

1  'am — no,  nor  half  ou  it." 

'  "  Where  do  jou  think,  now,  this  fellow  we  wero  talking 
of  sells  his  fish  !  "  said  Tom,  after  a  minute's  thought. 

"Mostly  at  Eeailing  Market,  I  lieiirs  lull,  sir.  Therrt 
l^e  guard  of  the  mail,  as  goes  by  the  ciuSB-raads  three  d 
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a  week,  he  war  a  rare  poaching  chap  hisself  down  in  the 
west   afore   he  got  his   place   along  of    his   bugle-playing 
They  do  say  as  he's  open  to  any  game,  he  is  from  a  buck 
to  a  snipe,  and  drives  a  trade  all  down  the  road  with  the 
country  chaps." 

"  What  day  is  Reading  Market  1 " 
"  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays,  sir." 
"  And  what  time  does  the  mail  go  by  1 " 
"  Six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  sir,  at  the  cross-roads.'* 
*'  And  they're  tjiree  miles  off,  across  the  fields  ? " 
''Thereabouts,  sir.     I  reckons  it  about  a  forty  minutes' 
stretch,  and  no  time  lost." 

"  There'll  be  no  more  big  fish  caught  on  the  fly  to-day," 
said  Tom,  after  a  minute's  silence,  as  they  neared  the  house. 

The  wind  had  fiedlen  dead,  and  not  a  spot  of  cloud  in  the 
sky. 

''  Not  afore  nightfall,  I  think,  sir ; "  and  the  keeper  dia- 
appeaied  towards  the  offices. 


CHAPTER    XXXVIL 
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**  Tou  may  do  as  you  please,  but  I'm  going  to  see  it  out" 

"  No,  but  I  say,  do  come  along ;  that's  a  good  fellow." 

"  Not  I ;  why,  we've  only  just  come  out.  Didn't  you 
hear  ?  Wurley  dared  me  to  do  a  night's  watching,  and  I  said 
I  meant  to  do  it" 

*'  Yes ;  so  did  L  But  we  can  change  our  minds.  What's 
the  good  of  having  a  mind  if  you  can't  change  it !  ai  Scvrcpat 
irctfc  ^KTt&s  ao<fHiiT€piu — isn't  that  good  Greek  and  good 
sense  1 " 

''  I  don't  see  it  They'll  only  laugh  and  sneer  if  we  go 
back  now." 

"  They'll  laugh  at  us  twice  as  much  if  we  don't  Fancy ! 
they're  just  beginning  pool  now  on  that  stunning  table. 
Come  along,  Brown ;  don't  miss  your  chance.  We  shall  be 
sure  to  divide  the  pools,  as  we've  missed  the  claret  Cool 
hands  and  cool  heads,  you  know !  Green  on  broMm,  pink 
your  player  in  hand !  That's  a  good  deal  plcasantor  than 
squatting  hei*e  all  night  on  the  damp  grass." 

"  Very  likely." 

"But  you  won't?  Now,  do  be  reasonable.  Will  ifoa 
oome  if  I  stop  with  you  another  half-hour  1  ' 

"Na- 
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"  An  hour  then  ?     Say  till  ten  o'clock  t " 

"  If  I  went  at  all,  I  would  go  at  once." 

"  Then  you  won't  come  1 " 

"  No." 

"  I'll  het  you  a  sovereign  you  never  see  a  poacher,  and 
then  how  sold  you  will  he  in  the  morning  !  It  will  bo  much 
worse  coming  in  to  breakfast  with  empty  hands  and  a  cold  in 
the  head,  than  going  in  now.  They  will  chaff  then,  I  grant 
you." 

"  Well,  then,  they  may  chaff  and  be  hanged,  for  I  sha'n't 
go  in  now." 

Tom's  interlocutor  put  his  hands  in  the  pockets  of  hid 
heather  mixture  shooting-coat,  and  took  a  turn  or  two  of  some 
dozen  yards,  backwards  and  forwards,  above  the  place  where 
our  hero  was  sitting.  He  didn't  like  going  in  and  facing  the 
pool-players  by  himself;  so  he  stopped  once  more  and  re- 
opened the  conversation. 

"  What  do  you  want  to  do  by  watching  all  night.  Brown  I" 

"  To  show  the  keeper  and  those  fellows  indoors  that  I  mean 
what  I  say.     I  said  I'd  do  it,  and  I  will" 

"  You  don't  want  to  catch  a  poacher,  then  ? " 

"  I  don't  much  care  :  I'll  catch  one  if  he  comes  in  my  way 
—or  try  it  on,  at  any  rate." 

"  I  say,  Brown,  I  like  that ;  as  if  you  don't  poach  yourself 
Why,  I  remember  when  the  Whiteham  keeper  spent  the  best 
part  of  a  week  outside  the  college  gates,  on  the  look-out  foi 
you  and  Drysdale  and  some  other  fellows." 

"  What  has  that  to  do  with  it  1 " 

"  Why,  you  ought  to  have  more  fellow-feeling.  I  suppose 
you  go  on  the  principle  of  set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief  t " 

Tom  made  no  answer,  and  his  companion  went  on — 

"  Come  along  now,  like  a  good  fellow.  If  you  U  come 
in  now,  we  can  come  out  again  all  fresh,  when  the  rest  go  to 
bed." 

"Not  we.  I  sha'n't  go^in.  But  you  can  como  out  again, 
if  you  like  ;  you'll  find  me  hereabouts." 

The  man  in  tho  heather  mixture  had  now  shot  his  last  bolt^ 
and  took  himself  off  to  the  house,  leaving  Tom  by  the  river 
side.  How  they  got  there  may  be  told  in  a  few  words.  After 
his  morning's  fishing,  and  conversation  with  the  keeper,  he 
had  gone  in  full  of  his  subject,  and  propounded  it  at  the 
breakfast  table.  His  strictures  on  the  knife  and  razor  busi- 
ness produced  a  rather  warm  discussion,  which  merged  in  the 
question  whether  a  keeper's  life  was  a  hard  one,  till  some- 
fihing  was  said  implying  that  Wurley's  men  were  over-workoA 
The  master  took  this  in  high  dudgeon,  and  words  lan  high. 
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^Bi  tiie  (liaoussion  Tom  remarked  (aprtipoi  of  night-wort)  that 
ho  would  never  ask  another  man  to  do  what  he  would  not  do  ' 
himself;  which  sentiment  was  endorecd  by,  amongst  others, 
the  man  in  the  heather  mixture.  The  host  had  retorted, 
tliat  they  had  better  in  that  case  try  it  themselves ;  which 
remark  had  the  effect  of  making  Tom  resolve  to  cut  aliort  hig 
visit,  and  in  the  meantime  had  brought  him  and  h.K  ally  to 
the  river  aide  on  the  night  in  question. 

The  firet  hour,  as  wo  have  Heon,  had  been  enough  for  tha 
ally ;  and  so  Tom  was  left  in  company  with  a  plaid,  a  stick, 
and  a  pipe,  to  spend  the  night  by  himself. 

It  was  by  no  means  the  first  night  he  had  spent  in  the 
Cipen  air,  and  promised  to  be  a  pleasant  one  for  camping 
out.  It  was  almost  the  longest  day  in  the  year,  and  the 
weather  was  magTiilitent.  There  was  yet  aw  Iioar  of  daylight, 
and  the  place  ho  had  chosen  was  just  the  right  one  for  enjoy- 
ing the  evening. 

He  was  sitting  under  one  of  a  clump  of  huge  old  alders,  i 
growing  on  the  thin  strip  of  litnd  already  noticed,  which 
divided  the  main  stream  from  the  deep  artilicial  ditch  which 
fed  the  water-meadows.  On  his  left  the  emerald-green 
meadows  stretched  away  till  they  met  the  incloaoj  corn-knd. 
On  his  right  ran  the  main  streaui,  some  fifty  feet  in  Lroadtb 
at  this  point ;  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  was  a  rough  piece 
of  ground,  htdf  withey-bed,  half  copse,  with  a  rank  growth  of 
rushes  at  the  water's  edge.  These  were  the  chosen  haunts  of 
the  moor-hen  and  water-rat,  whose  tracks  could  be  seen  by 
dozens,  like  small  open  doorways,  looking  out  oa  to  the  river, 
through  which  ran  mysterious  little  i^ths  into  the  rush- 
wilderness  beyond. 

The  sun  was  now  going  down  behind  the  copse,  through 
which  his  beams  came  aslant,  chequered  and  mellow.     TLa 
stream  ran  dimpling  down  by  him,  sleepily  swaying  the  raassos 
of  weed,  under  the  surface  and  on  the  surface  ;  and  the  trout 
rose  under  the  banks,  as  soma  moth  or  gnat  or  gleaming  beetle 
fell  into  the  stream  ;  here  and  there  one  more  frolicsome  tlian  < 
his  brethren  would  throw  himself  joyously  into  the  air.    The  | 
swifts  rushed  close  by  him,  in  companies  of  five  or  six,  and  I 
wheeled,  and  screamed,  and  daelied  away  again,  skimming  ' 
along  the  water,  hafHing  his  eye  as  he  tried  to  follow  their 
flight     Two  kingfishers  shot  suddenly  up  on  to  tlieir  supper 
station,  on  s  stunted  willow  stump,  some  twenty  yards  below 
him,  and  sat  there  in  the  glory  of  their  bine  backs  and  clondy 
red  waistcoats,  watching  with  long  sagacious  beaks  pointed  to 
the  water  lieneath,  and  every  now  ond  then  dropping  liko 
Bashes  of  light  into  the  stream,  and  rising  again,  with  what 
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Beemed  one  motion,  to  their  perches.  A  heron  or  two  were 
fishing  about  the  meadows ;  and  he  watched  them  stalking 
about  in  their  sober  quakcT  coats,  or  risii^  on  alow  heavy 
wing,  and  lumbering  awny  home  with  a  weird  cry.  lie  heard 
the  fitrong  pinions  of  the  wood  pigeon  in  the  mr,  and  then 
from  the  trees  above  his  head  came  the  soft  call,  '"  Take-two- 
cow-Taffy,  take-two-cow-Taffy,"  with  which  that  fair  and  falae 
bird  ia  said  to  have  beguiled  the  hapless  Wulchnion  to  th« 
gallows.  Presently,  as  he  lay  motionless,  the  timid  and 
graceful  little  water-hens  peered  out  from  their  doors  in  the 
rushes  opposite,  and,  seeing  no  cause  for  feitr,  stopped  dnintilj 
into  the  water,  and  were  suddenly  surrounded  by  little  bundles 
of  black  soft  down,  which  went  jwddling  about  in  and  out  of 
the  weeds,  encouraged  by  the  occasional  sharp,  dear,  purental 
"  keck — keck,"  and  merry  little  dabchicks  popped  up  in  mM- 
streoin,  and  looked  round.  And  nodded  at  him,  pert  and  voice- 
less, and  dived  a^-ain  ;  even  old  cunning  wat«r-rats  sat  up  on' 
tlie  bank  with  round  black  noses  and  gleaming  eyes,  or  took 
solemn  swims  out,  and  turned  up  their  tails  and  disappeared 
for  hia  amusement,  A  comfortable  low  came  at  intervals  from 
the  cattle,  revelling  in  the  abuudunt  herbage.  All  living  things 
seemed  to  be  disporting  themselves,  and  enjoying,  after  their 
kind,  the  lost  gleams  of  tlio  sunset,  which  were  making  the 
whole  vault  of  heaven  glow  and  shimmer  ;  and,  as  he  watched 
them,  Tom  blessed  his  stars  as  he  contrasted  the  river-side  with 
the  glare  of  lamps  and  the  click  of  balls  in  the  noisy  pool-room. 
Before  it  got  dork  he  bothotiglit  him  of  making  sure 
of  his  position  once  more  ;  matters  might  have  changed  since 
he  choSe  it  before  dinner.  With  all  that  he  could  ejctract 
from  the  keeper,  and  hia  own  experience  in  such  matters,  it 
had  taken  him  several  hours'  hunting  up  and  down  the  river 
that  afternoon  before  he  had  hit  on  a  night-lina  But  he  had 
persevered,  knowing  that  this  was  the  only  safe  evidence  to 
start  from,  and  at  last  had  found  several,  so  cunningly  set  that 
it  was  clear  that  it  was  a  lirst-rate  artist  in  the  poaching  line 
against  whom  he  had  pitted  himself.  These  lines  must  have 
been  laid  almost  under  his  nose  on  that  very  day,  as  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  baits  proved.  The  one  which  he  had  selected  to 
watch  by  was  under  the  bniJc,  within  a  few  yards  of  tho 
dump  of  alders  where  he  was  now  sitting.  There  waa  no 
satisfactory  cover  near  the  others ;  so  he  had  chosen  tliis  one, 
whore  he  would  be  perfectly  concealed  behind  the  nearest 
trunk  from  any  person  who  might  come  in  rlue  time  to  taka 
up  the  line.  With  this  view,  then,  he  got  up,  and,  ati-piiiiig 
carefidly  on  tho  thickest  grass,  whore  his  foot  would  leavo  ua 
mark,  went  to  the  bank,  and  felt  with  the  hook  of  his  stick 
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after  the  line.     It  wea  all  right,  and  he  returned  to  hia  old 

And  then  the  auramer  twilight  came  on,  and  the  hmla  dia-  \ 
Biipimred,  and  tiie  husli  of  night  Battled  down  on 
copse,  and  meadow — cool  and  gentle  Hummer  twilight  after 
the  hot  hright  day.  He  weluoiaed  it  too,  as  it  folded  Up  the 
landscape,  and  the  troea  lost  their  outline,  and  settled  into 
soft  lilock  mosses  rising  here  and  there  out  of  the  white  miat, 
which  Boemed  to  have  crept  np  to  ivithin  a  few  yards  all  round 
him  unawares.  There  was  no  sound  nov  hut  the  genlls 
murmur  of  the  water,  and  an  occasional  rustle  of  reeda,  or  of 
the  leaves  over  hia  head,  as  a  stray  wandering  puff  of  ait 
paaaei  through  them  on  its  way  home  to  bed.  Nothing  to 
listen  to,  and  nothing  to  look  at ;  for  the  moon  hud  not  risen, 
and  the  light  mist  hid  everything  except  a  star  or  two  right 
up  above  him.  So,  the  outside  world  having  left  him  for  the 
prflaenl,  he  was  turned  mwanls  on  himaelt 

This  was  all  very  well  at  firet  ;  and  ha  wrapped  the  plaid 
round  his  shouldurs  and  leaut  against  his  tree,  and  indulged 
in  a  little  self-gratulation.  Tliere  was  something  of  strangeness 
and  adventure  in  his  solitary  night-wateh,  wliich  had  its 
charm  for  a  youngster  of  twenty-one ;  and  the  conacioueness 
of  not  running  from  hia  word,  of  doing  what  he  had  said  he 
would  do,  while  others  shirked  and  broke  down,  was  decidedly 
pleasant. 

But  this  satisfaction  did  not  last  very  long,  and  the  night 
began  to  get  a  little  wearisome,  and  too  cool  to  be  quite  com- 
fortable, I>y  degrees  douhts  as  to  the  wiadom  of  his  self- 
imposed  task  crept  into  his  head.  He  dismissed  them  for  a 
time  by  turning  hia  thoughts  to  other  matters.  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  Englebourn,  some  two  miles  up  above  him, 
reminded  him  of  the  previous  summer ;  and  he  wondered 
how  he  should  get  on  with  hia  cousin  when  they  met  He 
should  probably  see  her  the  next  day,  for  he  would  lose  no 
time  in  calling.  Would  she  receive  him  weU  1  Would  she 
have  much  to  t«ll  him  about  Mary  1 

}Ie  hod  been  more  hopeful  on  this  suhject  of  late,  hut  the 
loneliness,  the  utter  sohtude  and  ailence  of  his  position,  as  he 
Eat  there  in  the  misty  night,  away  from  all  human  habitations, 
was  not  favourable  somehow  to  hopefuLieBB.  He  found  him- 
self getting  dreary  and  sombre  in  heart — more  and  more  so 
as  the  minutes  rolled  on,  and  the  silence  and  lonelineaa  pressed 
on  him  more  and  more  heavily,  lie  was  surprised  at  his  own 
dowu-heartedness,  and  tried  to  remember  how  he  had  spent 
former  nights  so  pleasantly  out  of  doors.  Ah,  he  had  always 
had  a  companion  within  call,  and  something  to  do— cray 
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fiflhing,  but  fowling,  or  something  of  the  kind  1  Sitting  there 
duititi  iiotliiog,  he  fanciod,  muai  moke  it  so  heavy  to-uight.  , 

Itj  a  strong  effort  of  will  he  shook  off  the  oppression-     Hs  t' 

inovod.  and  hummed  a  tune  to  break  the  silence  ;  he  got  tip  '' 

and  walked  up  aud  down,  lest  it  should  agnin  muster  him.    if  I 

wind,  Btorra,  pouring  rain,  anjtiiiug  to  make  Bound  or  move- 
ment, would  but  come  I 

lint  neither  of  them  came,  and  there  was  little  help  in 
Bound  or  movement  made  by  himself.  Besides,  it  occurred 
to  him  that  much  walking  up  and  down  might  defeat  the  i 

object  of  his  watch.  No  one  would  come  near  whilo  be  was 
on  the  moTO ;  and  he  waa  probably  making  marks  already  [ 

which  might  catch  the  eye  of  the  setter  of  the  night-lines  at  | 

acme  distance,  if  that  ciinning  party  waited  for  the  morning  \ 

light,  ,aud  might  keep  him  aiTay  from  the  place  altogether. 

So  he  sat  down  again  on  his  old  seat,  and  leant  hard  against 
tho  alder  trunk,  as  though  to  steady  himself,  and  keep  all 
troublesome  thoughts  well  in  front  of  him.     la  this  attitade 
of  defence  he  reasoned  with  himself  on  the  absurdity  of         \ 
allowing  himself  to  be  depressed  by  the  mere  accidents  of  | 

place,  and  dorknc-ts,  and  silence  ;  but  all  the  reasoning  at  hia  I 

command  didn't  alter  the  fact.  Ue  felt  the  enemy  advancing 
again,  and,  casting  about  for  help,  full  back  on  the  thought 
that  he  was  going  through  a  task,  holding  to  his  word,  doing  I 

what  he  had  said  he  would  do ;  and  this  brought  him  some 
relief  for  the  momenL     lie  fixed  his  muid  steadily  on  thi;  I 

task  of  his  ;  but  alas,  here  again,  in  his  very  last  stronghold.  \ 

the  enemy  began  to  turn  his  Hank,  and  the   position   evei^  I 

minute  became  more  and  more  untenable. 

He  had  of  late  fallen  into  a  pestilent  habit  of  cross-ques- 
tiorung  himself  on  anything  which  he  was  about — setting  np 
hiniself  like  a  cock  at  Shrovetide,  and  pelting  himself  with         ^ 
inexorable  "whysl"  and  "  wherefores  1 "     A  pestilent  habit  | 

truly  he  hod  found  it,  aud  one  which  left  a  man  no  peace  of         i 
hia  life — a  relentless,  sleepless  habit,  always  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  him,  but  never  so  viciously  alert^  that  he  re-         ' 
membered,  as  on  this  night. 

And  60  this  questioning  self,  which  would  never  be  denied 
for  long,  began  to  examine  him  as  to  liis  proposed  niglit'a 
work.  This  precious  task  which  he  was  so  proud  of  going 
through  with,  on  the  score  of  which  he  had  be^n  in  his  heart 
crowing  over  others,  because  they  had  not  taken  it  on  them, 
or  had  let  it  drop,  what  then  was  the  meaning  of  it  1 

"  ■Wliat  was  ho  out  there  for  1  Wliat  had  lie  come  ont  to 
do  1  "  Tliey  were  awkward  questions.  He  triol  eeverjd 
Anayreis,  and  waa  diivaa  from  one  to  another  till  he  waa 
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bonnd  to  admit  that  he  was  out  there  that  niglit  partly  oub 
of  pique,  and  partly  out  of  pride  ;  and  t)iat  his  object  (next 
to  eumitig  the  pleaanra  of  thinking  liitn^eU  a  better  man  than 
his  neighbouTB)  was,  if  bo  be,  to  catch  a  poacher.  "  To  catch 
a  poacher  t  \Vhnt  business  had  lie  to  be  catching  poachers  I 
]f  alt  poachers  were  to  be  caught,  ho  would  have  to  be  caught 
hiniael£"  He  had  Just  had  an  unpleasant  reminder  of  this 
fact  from  him  of  the  heather  mixlures — a  I'artliian  remark 
which  he  had  thrown  over  his  shoulder  as  he  went  off,  and 
which  had  stuclt.  "  Cut  then,"  Tom  argued,  "it  was  a  very 
different  thing,  his  pouching — going  out  for  a  day's  lark 
after  game,  which  he  didn't  care  a  straw  for,  but  only  for  the 
sport — and  that  of  men  making  a  trade  of  it,  like-tha 
man  the  keeper  spoke  o£"  ''\Vhyt  How  diflerent  1  If 
there  were  any  difference,  was  it  one  in  hia  fevour  1 "  Avoid- 
ing this  suggcstionj  he  took  up  new  ground.  "  Poachers  were 
always  the  greatest  blackguards  in  their  ueighhourhoods,  pesbs 
of  society,  and  ought  to  be  put  down."  "  Possibly — at  any 
rate  he  had  been  one  of  the  fraternity  in  his  time,  and  was 
scarcely  the  man  to  be  casting  stones  at  them."  ''  Cut  hia 
poaching  had  always  been  done  thoughtlessly."  "  How  did 
he  know  that  others  had  worse  motives  ? " 

And  so  he  went  on,  toeing  the  matter  backwards  aiid 
forwaitla  in  his  mind,  and  getting  more  and  more  uncomfort- 
able, and  unable  to  answer  to  his  own  satisfaction  the  siupla 
question,  "  What  right  have  yuu  to  be  out  here  on  this 
errand  1 " 

He  got  up  a  second  time  and  walked  up  and  down,  hut 
with  no  better  success  than  before.  The  change  of  position, 
and  exercise,  did  not  help  him  out  of  his  dilBculties.  And 
now  he  got  a  step  further.  If  he  had  no  right  to  bo  there, 
hadn't  he  better  go  up  to  tlio  house  and  say  so,  and  go  to  bed 
like  the  rest  t  No,  his  pride  couldn't  stand  that.  Put,  if 
he  couldn't  go  in,  he  might  turn  into  a  barn  or  outhouse ; 
nobody  would  be  any  the  wiser  then,  and  alter  all  he  was  not 
pledged  to  stop  on  one  spot  all  night )  It  was  a  tempting 
suggestion,  and  he  was  very  near  yielding  to  it  at  once. 
While  he  wavered,  a  new  set  of  thoughts  came  up  to  back  it. 
How,  if  he  stayed  there,  and  a  gang  of  uight-poacbers  came  I 
He  knew  tliat  maxij  of  them  were  desperato  men.  He  had 
no  arms  ;  what  could  he  do  against  them  1  Nothing ;  but 
he  miglit  be  maimed  for  life  in  a  night  row  which  he  had  no 
business  to  be  in — murdered,  perhaps.  He  etood  still  and 
l.listoned  long  and  painfully. 

Every  moment,  as  ho  listened,  the  sOenoe  mastered  him.] 
id  more,  and  his  reason  became  more  and  i 
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less.  It  wiia  &\uih  a.  sikiicp — a  groat  illimiLabk,  vojpie  silence  I 
The  sileiii^  oi'  a  dL'suj'ti'd  tiouuu,  where  he  uould  at  least  huve 
fett  that  he  was  buunJed  euDiewhura,  by  wall,  and  Hoor,  and 
roof — where  men  must  liave  lived  and  worked  onco,  thouyh 
they  might  ha  tliere  no  lunger — would  have  buuu  nothing ;  but 
this  silence  of  the  huge,  wide  out-of-doora  world,  where  there 
was  nothing  but  air  and  space  around  and  above  htm,  and  the 
ground  beiienth,  it  waa  getting  irksome,  intolerable,  awful  ! 
The  great  silence  seemed  to  be  saying  to  hiiu,  ''  You  are 
alone,  alone,  atone !  "  and  he  had  never  kuowa  before  what 
horror  lurked  in  that  thought. 

Every  moment  that  he  Htood  still  tlie  spell  grew  stronger 
on  him,  and  yet  he  dared  not  move ;  and  a  stmnge,  wild 
feeling  of  fear — unmistakeable  physical  fear,  which  made  his 
heart  boat  and  Ida  limbs  tremble — seized  on  him.  lie  was 
ready  to  cry  out,  to  fall  down,  to  run,  and  yet  there  be  stood 
listening,  still  and  motionless. 

The  critical  moment  in  all  panics  must  come  at  last.  A 
wild  and  grewsome  hissing  and  scoring,  which  socmod  to  come 
from  the  air  just  over  his  head,  made  him  start  and  spring 
forward,  and  gave  liim  the  use  of  his  limbs  again  at  any  rate, 
though  they  would  not  have  been  woftii  much  to  him  liad 
the  ghost  or  hobgoblin  appeared  whom  he  half  expected  to 
see  the  next  moment  Then  came  a  screech,  which  seemed  to 
ilit  along  the  rough  meadow  opposite,  and  come  towards 
)iini  lie  drew  a  long  breath,  for  he  knew  that  sound  well 
enough ;  it  was  notbing  after  all  but  the  owls. 

The  mere  realized  consciousness  of  the  presence  of  samo 
living  creatures,  were  tbey  only  owls,  brought  liim  to  tiia 
senses.  And  now  the  moon  was  well  up,  and  the  wayward, 
mist  had  cleared  away,  and  he  could  catch  glimpses  of  tlie 
solemn  birds  every  now  and  then,  beating  over  tlie  rijugh 
meadow  backwards  and  forwards,  and  over  the  shallow  water, 
as  regularly  as  trained  pointers. 

He  threw  himself  down  again  under  liis  tree,  and  uow 
betliought  hiiuself  of  his  pipe,  llere  was  a  companion  which, 
wonderful  to  say,  he  had  not  thought  of  before  since  the 
night  sot  in.  He  pulled  it  out,  but  paused  before  ligliting. 
IS  so  likely  to  betray  his  whereabouts  as  tobacco, 
njthing  was  better  than  such  another  fright  as  he 
80  hero  goes,"  ho  thuuglit,  "if  I  keep  off  all  the 
Berkshire  J "  and  he  accordingly  lighted  up,  and, 
with  the  help  of  his  pipe,  once  more  debaUid  with  himself  the 
question  of  beating  a  retreat. 

After  a  sharp  inward  struggle,  he  concluded  to  stay  and 
Bee  it  out      Ue  should  despise  himself  more  then  he  o 


JIo  thing 
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&ce,  if  he  gave  in  nniv.     If  lie  left  that  spot  before  n 
tog,  the  motive  would  be  sheer  cowardice.     There  migLt  ba 
fifty  other  good  reasonfl  for  going  ;  but,  if  he  went,  hu  reason 
-wotild  be  fear  and  nothing  olsa      It  might  have  been  wrong 
and  foolish  to  come  out ;  it  must  be  to  go  in  now.    "  Fear  ni 
made  a  man  do  a  right  autioii,"  he  eumnied  up  to  himaelf ; 
hiire  1  stop,  come  what  may  of  it     I  think   I've  seen 
worst  of  it  now.     I  was  in  a  real  blue  funk,  and  no  nii^itake.  ] 
Let's  Biw,  wasn't  I  laughing  tliia  morning  at  the  wattliei 
diiJu't  like  paBRing  a  night  by  the  river  1     Well,  be  haa  got  I 
Uie  laugh  .of  me  now,  if  be  only  knew  it.     I've  Icantt  one  [ 
le!<son  to-night  at  any  rate ;  I  don't  think  I  bHoII  ever  be  veiy  I 
liard  on  cowards  again."  ' 

liy  the  time  he  had  finished  bis  pipe,  he  was  a  man  again, 
and,  moreover,  notwithstanding  the  damp,  began  -to  feel  I 
aleepy,  now  that  his  mind  was  thoroughly  made  up,  and  his 
nervca  were  quiet.  So  he  made  the  best  Of  his  ]daid,  and 
picked  a  softish  place,  and  went  off  into  a  sort  of  dog-sleep, 
which  lasted  at  intervals  through  the  short  summer  nigbti 
A  poor  thin  sort  of  sleep  it  was,  in  which  he  never  ultogether 
lost  his  consciousness,  and  broken  by  short  inttrvuls  <if  uotual 
wakefulness,  but  a  bless^  release  from  the  sulf-que: 
and  panics  uf  the  early  uight 

He  woke  at  last  with  a  sliiver.  It  was  colder  than  lie  had 
yet  felt  it,  and  it  seemed  lighter.  He  stretched  las  half-toqiid 
limbs,  and  sat  up.  Yes,  it  was  certainly  getting  light,  for  ho 
coutd  just  make  out  the  figures  on  t)ie  face  of  bis  watch  which 
he  pulled  out  The  dawn  was  almost  u[.«n  him,  and  his 
night  watch  was  over.  Nothing  had  come  uf  it  as  yet,  except 
his  fright)  at  which  he  could  now  laugh  comfortably  enough; 
probably  nothing  more  might  come  of  it  after  all,  but 
lie  liad  done  tlie  task  he  hud  set  himself  without  flinuhing, 
and  that  was  a  satisfactioa.  He  wound  up  his  watch,  which  , 
he  had  foi^otten  to  do  the  night  before,  and  then  stood  up, 
and  threw  his  damp  plaid  aside,  and  swung  his  arms  across 
his  chest  to  restore  ciitiulation.  The  crescent  moon  was  high 
up  in  the  sky,  faint  and  white,  and  he  could  scarcely  now 
make  out  the  stars,  which  wore  fading  out  as  the  glow  in  tba 
north-east  got  stronger  and  broader. 

Forgetting  for  a  moment  the  purpose  of  his  vigil,  be  was  i 
thinking  of  a  long  morning's  fisiiiug,  and  bad  turned  to  pick 
up  Ilia  plaid  and  go  off  to  the  bouse  for  his  fishing-rod, 
when  he  tliought  he  board  the  sound  of  dry  wood  snapping. 
He  listened  intently  ;  and  the  next  moment  it  came  again, 
come  way  olf,  hut  plainly  to  be  beard  in  the  intense  stillness 
of  the  morning.     Some  living  thing  was  moving  down  tha    , 
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stream.     Another  motnent'B  lifitening,  and  he  i 

tb&t  the  sound  came  from  a  hedge  some  hundred  yards  I 

He  had  noticed  the  hcdga  befnre  :  the  keeper  had  stojipcd 
np  a  gap  in  it  the  day  hafore,  at  the  place  where  it  came  dnini 
to  the  water,  with  aoue  old  hurdles  and  drj  thorns.  He  drew 
himself  np  behind  his  alder,  looking  out  from  behind  it  cauli 
ously  towards  the  point  from  which  the  sound  came,  lie  conid 
just  make  out  the  hedge  through  the  mist,  but  saw  nothing. 

But  now  the  tiackling  began  again,  and  he  was  sore  that 
a  man  was  forcing  his  way  over  the  keeper's  barricade.  A 
moment  afterwards  he  saw  a  figure  drop  from  the  Ledge  into 
the  slip  in  which  he  stood.  Ue  drew  back  his  head  hastily, 
and  his  heart  beat  like  a  hammer  as  he  waited  the  approach 
of  the  stranger.  In  a  few  seconds  the  suspeosa  was  too  much 
for  him,  for  again  there  wus  perfect  silence.  He  peered  out 
a  second  time  cautiously  round  the  tree,  and  now  he  could 
make  out  the  figure  of  a  man  stooping  by  ttie  water-side  just 
above  the  hedge,  and  drawing  in  a  line.  This  was  enough, 
and  ho  drew  Imck  again,  and  made  himself  small  bohiud  the 
tree ;  now  he  was  sure  that  the  keepei's  enemy,  the  man  he 
had  come  out  to  take,  was  here.  His  next  halt  wonid  be  at 
the  line  which  was  set  within  a  fe%  yards  of  the  place  where 
he  stood.  So  the  struggle  which  ha  had  courted  was  come  I 
All  his  doubte  of  the  night  wrestled  in  his  mind  for  a  minute ; 
but,  forcing  them  down,  he  strung  himself  up  for  the  encounter, 
his  whole  frame  trembling  with  excitcraent,  and  his  blood 
tingling  through  his  veins  as  though  it  woidd  burst  them. 
The  next  minute  was  as  severe  a  trial  of  nerve  as  ha  bad  ever 
been  ptit  to,  and  the  sound  of  a  stealthy  tread  on  the  grass  just 
below  came  to  him  as  a  relief  It  stopped,  and  be  heard  the 
niau  stoop,  then  came  a  stir  in  the  water,  and  the  flapping  u 
of  a  fish  being  landed. 

Now  was  his  time  !  He  sprang  from  behind  the  tree,  and, 
the  next  moment,  was  over  the  stooping  figure  of  the  poacher. 
^Before  he  could  seize  him  the  man  sprang  up,  and  grappled 
with  him.  They  Imd  come  to  a  tight  lock  at  once,  for  tlie 
poiLcher  bad  risen  so  close  under  him  that  hn  could  not  catch 
his  collar  and  hold  him  oE  Too  close  to  strike,  it  was  a  de»- 
pcrate  trial  of  strength  and  bottom. 

Tom  knew  in  a  moment  that  he  had  his  work  cnt  out  for 
him.  Ue  felt  the  nervous  power  of  the  frame  he  had  got 
hold  of  as  he  drove  bis  chin  into  the  poacher's  shonlder,  and 
arched  his  back,  and  strained  every  muscle  in  his  body  to 
force  him  backwards,  but  in  vain.  It  was  all  he  could  ^ 
hold  his  own  ;  but  he  felt  that  he  might  hold  it  yet,  as  I 
staggered  on  the  brink  of  the  back  ditt:h,  stamping  thaJ 
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Tnarali  marigolds  into  tile  ground,  and  drawing  deep  breath 
ttarnugli  their  set  teeth.  A  slip,  a  false  fbot-liold,  a  failing 
muscle,  and  it  would  he  overj  down  they  must  go — who 
would  be  up]ieniiost  1 

The  pDiwher  trod  on  a  eofb  place  and  Tom  felt  it,  and, 
throwing  himself  forward,  was  reckoning  on  victory,  hut 
reckoning  without  his  liost.  For,  recovering  himself  with  a 
twist  of  the  hody  which  brought  them  still  closer  together,  the 
poacher  locked  his  leg  behind  Tom's,  in  a  crook  which  brought 
the  wrestlings  of  his  boyhood  into  bis  head  with  a  flash,  as 
they  tottered  for  another  moment,  and  then  losing  balance 
went  headlong  over  with  a  lieuvy  plunge  and  splash  into  the 
deep  hack  ditch,  locked  tight  in  each  other's  anus. 

The  cold  water  closed  over  them,  and  for  a  moment  Tom 
held  as  tight  as  ever.  Under  or  above  the  surface  it  was  aU 
the  same,  he  couldn't  give  in  lirsL  IBut  a  gulp  of  water,  and 
the  singing  in  bis  ears,  and  a  feeling  of  choking,  brought  hiiT 
to  his  senses,  hulpied,  too,  by  the  thought  of  his  mother,  and 
Mary,  and  love  of  the  pleasant  world  up  above.  The  folly 
and  uselessness  of  being  drowned  in  a  ditch  on  a  point  of 
honour  stood  out  before  him  as  clearly  as  if  he  had  been 
thinking  of  nothing  else  all  his  hfa ;  and  he  let  go  his  hold — 
much  relieved  to  find  that  his  compaiiioa  of  the  bath  seemed 
equally  willing  to  be  quit  of  him — and  struggled  to  the  surface, 
and  seised  the  bonk,  gasping  and  exhausted. 

His  first  thought  was  to  turn  round  and  look  for  his  ad- 
versary. The  poacher  was  by  the  bank  too,  a  few  foet  from 
hiro.  His  cap  had  faDen  off  in  the  struggle,  and,  all  chance 
of  concealment  being  over,  he  too  had  turned  to  iaco  the 
matter  out,  and  their  eyes  met. 

"  Good  God  t  Harry  !  is  it  you  )" 

Harry  "VViubum  answered  nothing ;  and  the  two  dragged 
thoir  feet  out  of  the  soft  muddy  bottom,  and  Ecrambled  on  to 
the  bank,  and  then  with  a  sort  of  common  instinct  sat  down, 
dripping  and  foolish,  each  on  tlie  place  he  had  reached,  and 
looked  at  one  another.  Probably  two  more  thoroughly 
bewildered  lieges  of  her  Alajeety  were  not  at  that  moment 
facing  one  another  in  any  comer  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


1 


CHAPTER  XXXVHL 


HART    IN    UAYFAIR. 


Ok  the  night  which  our  hero  spent  by  the  side  of  the  river, 
with  the  results  detailed  in  the  last  chapter,  there  was  a  { 
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ball  in  Erook'Street,  Mayfoir.  It  was  tLo  height  of  the  seBBOn, 
ami,  of  course,  balls,  concerts,  and  parties  ot  all  kinds  were 
going  on  in  all  parts  of  tha  Great  Babylon,  but  the  eaterUin- 
inent  in  questioa  was  the  event  of  that  evening,  PersoiiE 
behind  the  eceiies  would  buve  told  you  at  once,  bad  you 
happened  to  meet  them,  and  enquire  on  the  Bnbject  during 
the  previous  ten  daya,  that  Brook-atreet  was  the  place  in  which 
everybody  who  went  anywhere  ought  to  sjiand  some  houra 
between  eleven  and  three  on  this  particnlar  evening.  If  you 
did  not  happen  to  be  going  there,  you  hod  better  stay  quielly 
at  your  club,  or  your  home,  and  not  speak  of  your  engagemejiti 
for  that  iiighL 

A  great  awning  had  epmng  up  in  the  course  ef  tbe  day 
over  the  pavement  in  front  of  the  door,  and  as  t!ie  evening 
dnaed  in,  tired  lawyers  and  merchants,  on  their  return  from 
the  City,  and  the  riders  and  drivers  on  their  way  home  from 
tbe  Park,  might  have  seen  Holland's  men  laying  red  drugget 
over  the  pavement,  and  Gunter's  carta  coming  and  goin^ 
and  the  police  "  moving  on "  the  etreet-boys  and  servant- 
maids,  and  other  enriona  members  of  the  mafises,  who  paused 
to  stare  at  tlie  preparations. 

Then  came  the  h'ghling  up  of  the  rooms,  and  the  hlazs  of 
pure  white  light  from  the  uncurtained  ballroom  windows 
spread  into  the  atreet,  and  the  ciusicijna  passed  in  witli  their 
instruments.  Then,  after  a  sliort  pause,  tJie  carriages  of  a 
few  intimate  friends,  who  came  early  at  the  bostflss's  express 
deatre,  began  to  drive  up,  and  the  Uansom  cabs  of  tbe  con- 
temporaries of  the  eldest  son,  from  which  iasued  guardsmen 
and  Foreign-office  men,  and  other  dancing-youth  of  thennoat 
approved  description.  Then  the  crowd  coUecti'd  again  round 
the  door — a  sadder  crowd  now  to  the  eye  of  any  one  wbo 
has  time  to  look  at  it ;  with  sallow,  haggard-looking  men 
here  and  there  on  tbe  skirts  of  it,  and  tawdry  women  joking 
and  pushing  to  the  front,  through  the  powdered  footmen, 
and  linkmen  in  red  waistcoats,  already  ohimorous  and  redolent 
of  gin  and  beer,  and  scarcely  kept  back  by  the  half-docen 
constables  of  the  A  division,  told  off  for  the  speciul  duty  of 
attending  and  keeping  order  on  so  im[>ortant  an  occBsion. 

Then  comes  a  rush  of  carriages,  and  by  eleven  o'clock  thfl 
line  stretches  away  half  round  Grosvenor  Square,  and  moves 
at  a  foot's-paco  towards  the  litjhts,  and  the  music,  and  the 
shouting  street.  In  the  middle  of  the  line  is  the  comfortable 
chariot  of  our  friend  Mr.  Portei' — the  corners  occupied  by 
bimsolf  and  his  wife,  wliile  Miss  M!ary  sits  well  forward 
between  them,  her  white  niusUn  dress  loojji^l  up  with  sprigs 
X  heather  spread  delicately  on  either  side  over  their  k 
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tronwr  of  impatie: 


0  oeJ  escito- 
'0  shall  n 


"  XIow  very  slow  Eobort  is  to-day, 
get  tu  tha  h.oua«." 

"  IIo  cannot  get  on  faster,  my  dear.    The  oairiagea 
of  TIB  must  Bet  down,  you  know." 

"  But  I  wiah  they  would  be  quicker.  I  wonder  whether 
wa  ehall  know  many  people?  I>o  you  think  I  shall  get 
partnerB  1 " 

Not  waiting  for  her  mother'B  reply,  ahe  went  on  to  name 
some  of  her  aeqiiaiutanco  who  she  know  would  be  there,  and 
biiwailing  the  hard  fate  whieh  was  keeping  her  out  of  tha 
firat  dances.  Mary's  excitement  and  impatience  were  natural 
enough.  The  ball  was  not  like  ni09t  halls.  It  was  a  great 
buttle  ill  the  midst  of  the  Bkirmishoa  of  the  season,  and  sha 
felt  the  greatness  of  the  occasion. 

Kir.  and  Mrs.  Porter  had  for  yeara  past  dropped  into  a 
quiet  Bort  of  dinner-giving  life,  in  whicii  they  saw  few  but 
their  own  friends  and  cantein|)ararieB,  They  generally  left 
London  before  the  season  was  at  its  height,  and  had  altrgether 
fallen  out  of  the  hall-givinp  and  party-going  world.  Mar/a 
cojuing  out  had  changed  their  way  of  life.  For  her  Baka 
they  hud  spent  the  winter  at  lEome,  and,  now  that  they  were 
at  home  again,  were  picking  up  the  threads  of  old  acquaint- 
ance, and  eucDuutcriiig  the  disagreeables  of  a  return 
habits  long  disused  and  almost  forgotten.  The  giver  of  ihQ 
ball  was  a  stirring  man  in  political  Ufa,  rich,  clever,  well- 
connected,  and  much  sought  after.  He  "was  an  old  buIiimI- 
fellow  of  Mr.  Porter's,  and  their  intimacy  had  never  1>cob 
wholly  laid  aside,  no  withstanding  the  sisverance  of  thi 
paths  in  life.  Now  that  Mary  must  be  taken  out,  the  Brook*' 
street  houso  was  one  of  the  tirst  to  whiidi  the  Porters  turnci:^' 
and   the   invitation  to  this  ball  was  one  of  the  first 

If  the  truth  must  he  told,  neither  her  father  or  moth 
were  in  sympathy  with  Mary  as  thoy  gradually  neared 
place  of  sotting  down,  and  would  Cir  rather  have  been  going 
to  s  much  less  imposing  place,  where  thoy  could  have  driven 
up  at  once  to  the  door,  and  would  not  have  been  made  un- 
co uiforlulilc  by  the  shoutings  of  their  names  ivom  servant  to 
servant.  However,  alter  the  first  plunge,  when  they  had 
miiiJH  llieir  hows  to  their  kind  and  smiling  hostess,  and  had 
passed  on  into  the  already  well-filled  rooms,  their  shyness 
begun  to  wear  oil^  and  they  could  in  some  sort  enjoy  th» 
beauty  of  tho  sight  from  a  quiet  corner.  They  wore  not  long 
troubled  with  Mies  Mary.     She  had  not  been  '      '      -    ■•  ■■ 
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TOOm  two  minutes  before  the  eldest  son  of  tbe  houss  bail 
found  her  out  snd  engaged  lior  for  the  next  waJtz.  Thej 
had  met  several  timea  already,  and  w^re  on  the  bust  terms  ; 
and  the  freshness  tnd  brightness  of  her  look  and  manner, 
and  tbe  evident  enjoyment  of  her  partner,  as  tbey  laughecl 
and  talked  together  in  the  intervalti  of  the  dance,  soon  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  young  men,  who  began  to  ask 
one  another,  "  Who  ia  Norman  dancing  with  t"  and  to  ejacu- 
late with  various  strength,  according  to  their  several  temperft- 
ments,  as  to  her  face,  and  iigure,  and  dress. 

As  they  were  returning  towards  Mrs.  Porter,  Norman  was 
pulled  by  the  sleeve  more  than  once,  and  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  introduce  first  one  and  then  another  of  his  friends. 

Mary  gave  heiself  up  to  the  fascination  of  the  scene.  She 
had  never  been  in  rooms  so  perfectly  lighted,  with  sach  a 
floor,  such  esquisite  music,  and  eo  many  pretty  and  well-bred 
looking  people,  and  she  gave  herself  up  to  enjoy  it  with  all 
her  heart  and  soul,  and  danced  and  laughed  and  talked  her- 
'  self  into  the  good  graces  of  partner  after  partner,  till  she 
began  to  attract  the  notice  of  »ome  of  the  ill-natured  peupla 
who  are  t-o  be  found  in  every  room,  and  who  cannot  pardon 
the  pure,  and  buoyant,  and  unsuspecting  mirth  which  carricB 
away  all  but  thentselvea  in  its  bright  stream.  So  Mary 
paseed  on  from  one  partner  to  another,  with  whom  we  have 
no  concern,  until  at  last  a  young  lieutenant  in  the  guards, 
who  had  just  tinished  his  second  dance  with  her,  led  up  a 
friend  whom  he  be{;ged  to  introduce.  "  Miss  Portor~Mr. 
St.  Cloud ; "  and  thtu,  after  the  usual  preUminariea,  Mary 
left  her  mother's  side  again  and  etood  up  by  the  side  of  her 
new  partner. 

"  It  ia  your  first  season  I  believe,  Miss  Porter  I" 

"Yes,  my  first  in  London." 

"I  thought  sn  ;  and  you  have  only  just  come  to  town  i" 

"We  came  back  from  Rome  six  weeks  ago,  and  have  been 
in  town  ever  since." 

"  But  I  am  sure  I  have  not  seen  yon  anywhere  this  aeason 
until  to-nighi     You  liave  not  been  out  much  yet )" 

"  Yea,  indeed.  Papa  aaJ  mamma  are  very  good-naturud, 
and  go  whenever  we  am  a.skcd  tj  a  ball,  as  I  am  fond  of 
dancing." 

"  Uow  very  odd !  and  yet  I  am  quite  sure  I  should  have 
remembered  it  if  we  h.id  met  before  in  town  this  year," 

"  Is  it  BO  very  odd  )"  askod  Mary,  laughing  :  "  London  is 
t  very  liirgH  place.  It  seems  very  natural  that  twg  people 
should  be  able  to  live  in  it  for  a  long  time  without  Uieellng." 

''  Indeed,  you  are  quite  mistaken.     You  will  find  out  very 
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1  ia — at  lenst  how  amoU  Booiety  is ; 
V  every  face  quite  well — I  mean  the 


soon  how  Biual]  London 
Bad  you  will  get  to  knc 
lace  of  every  odb  in  society.  ■ 

"You  must  have  a  wonderful  memory  !" 
"  Yes,  I  have  a  good  memory  for  faces,  and,  hy  the  way,  I 
am  sure  I  have  seen  you  before ;  but  not  in  town,  and  I 
cannot  remember  where.  But  it  is  not  at  all  necessaiy  to  have 
a  memory  to  know  everybody  in  society  by  sight ;  you  meet 
every  night  almost;  and  altogether  there  are  ouly  two  or 
three  hundred  iacea  to  remember.  And  then  there  is  somo- 
thing  in  the  look  of  people,  and  the  way  they  come  into  a 
loom  or  stand  about,  which  telle  you  at  once  whether  they 
are  amongst  those  whom  you  need  trouble  yourself  about" 

"  Well,  I  cannot  understand  it.  I  eeem  to  be  in  a  whirl 
of  faces,  and  can  hardly  ever  remember  any  of  them." 

"  You  will  Boon  pet  used  to  it.  By  the  end  of  the  season 
you  will  see  that  I  am  right.  And  you  ought  to  make  a 
study  of  it,  or  you  will  never  feel  at  home  in.  London." 

"  1  must  make  good  use  of  my  time  thon.     I  suppoae  I 
ought  to  know  everybody  here,  for  inatancel" 
"  Almost  everybody." 

"  And  I  really  do  not  know  the  names  of  a  dozen  people." 
"  Will  you  let  me  give  you  a  lesson  1" 
"  Oh,  yes  ;  I  shall  be  much  obliged." 

"  Then  let  us  stand  here,  and  we  will  take  them  as  they 
pass  to  the  suppet-room." 

So  they  stood  near  the  door-way  of  the  ball-room,  and  lie 
ran  on,  exchanging  constant  nods  and  remarks  with  tlio 
posaers-hy,  as  the  stream  flowed  to  and  from  the  ices  and 
cup,  and  then  rattling  on  to  his  partner  with  the  names  and 
short  sketches  of  the  characters  and  peculiarities  of  his  largo 
acquaintance.  Mary  was  very  much  amused,  and  had  no 
time  to  notice  the  ill-nature  of  most  of  his  remarks  ;  and  be 
had  the  wit  to  keep  within  what  be  considered  the  most  inno- 
cent bounds. 

"There,  you  know  him  of  course,"  he  said,  as  an  elderly" 
Boldier-tiko  looking  man  with  a  etar  passed  them.  ' 

"  Yes  ;  at  least,  I  mean  I  know  him  by  sight.  I  saw  him 
at  the  Commemoration  at  Oxford  last  year.  They  gave  him 
an  honorary  degree  on  his  return  from  India." 

"  At  Oxford  !  Were  you  at  the  Grand  Conunemoration, 
then  f" 

'■  Yes.     Tlie  Commemoration  Ball  was  the  first  public  ball 


"  Ah !  that  explains  it  all. 
I  told  you  we  had  met  before. 


I  must  have  see 
I  was  perfectly  Bi 
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"  What !  were  you  there,  then  1" 

'^Yes.  I  had  the  honour  of  being  present  at  your  fiist 
ball,  you  see." 

"  But  how  curious  that  you  should  remember  me  !" 

**Do  you  really  think  sol  Surely  there  are  some  faces 
which,  once  seen,  one  can  never  forget" 

"  I  am  so  glad  that  you  know  dear  Oxford." 

"  I  know  it  too  well,  perhaps,  to  share  your  enthusiasm." 

"  How  do  you  mean  1" 

"  I  spent  nearly  three  years  there." 

"What,  were  you  at  Oxford  last  year?" 

"  Yes.  I  left  before  Commemoration  :  but  I  went  up  for 
the  gaieties,  and  I  am  glad  of  it^  as  I  shall  have  one  pleasant 
memory  of  the  place  now." 

•*  Oh,  I  wonder  you  don't  love  it  I  But  what  college  were 
you  of?" 

**  Why,  you  talk  like  a  graduate.      I  was  of  St.  Ambrose." 

"  St.  Ambrose  I     That  is  my  college  !" 

"  Indeed !  I  wish  we  had  been  in  residence  at  the  same 
time." 

"  I  mean  that  we  almost  lived  there  at  the  Commemora- 
tion." 

"  Have  you  any  relation  there,  then  1" 

"  No,  not  a  relation,  only  a  distant  connexion." 

"  May  I  ask  his  name  1" 

"  Brown.     Did  you  know  him  V* 

"  Yes.  We  were  not  in  the  same  set  He  was  a  boating 
man,  I  think?" 

She  felt  that  he  was  watching  her  narrowly  now,  and  had 
great  difficulty  in  keeping  herself  reasonably  composed.  As 
it  was  she  could  not  help  showing  a  little  that  she  felt  em- 
barrassed, and  looked  down ;  and  changed  colour  slightly, 
busying  herself  with  her  bouquet.  She  langed  to  continue 
the  conversation,  but  somehow  the  manner  of  her  partner 
kept  her  from  doing  so.  She  resolved  to  recur  to  the  subject 
carelessly,  if  they  met  again,  when  she  knew  him  better. 
The  fact  of  his  having  been  at  St  Ambrose  made  her  wish  to 
know  him  better,  and  gave  him  a  good  start  in  her  favour. 
But  for  the  moment  she  felt  that  she  must  change  the  subject; 
60,  looking  up,  she  fixed  on  the  first  people  who  happened  to 
be  passing,  and  asked  who  they  were. 

**  Oh,  nobody,  constituents  probably,  or  something  of  thai 
sort" 

"  I  don't  imderstand." 

"  Why,  you  see,  we  are  in  a  political  house  to-night  So 
you  may  set  down  the  people  whom  nobody  knows,  as  trouble- 
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gome  tan-pouudars,  or  tliat  kinU  of  tiling,  who  would  bo  dis- 
agreeable at  the  next  clet^tlon,  if  they  were  Eot  asked." 

"ThuQ  you  do  not  inelude  them  in  society  I" 

"  Ey  no  manner  of  meiina." 

"  And  I  need  not  lake   the  trouhle  to  remember  their 

"  Of  course  not.  There  is  a  sediment  of  rubbish  at  almost 
every  house.  At  the  parties  here  it  is  political  rubbisL  To- 
morrow night,  at  Lady  Aubrey's — you  will  be  there,  I  hope?" 

"  No,  we  do  not  know  her."  i 

"  I  am  sorry  for  that.  Well,  there  we  shall  have  tha 
acientiiiu  rubbish  ;  and  at  other  houses  you  see  queer  artists, 
and  writing  people.  In  faut,  it  is  tlie  rarest  thinj^  in  the 
world  to  get  a  party  where  tliere  ia  nothing  of  tbo  kind,  and, 
after  all,  it  is  rather  amusiu);;  to  wutuli  the  habits  of  the 
different  species."  i 

"  Well,  t«  me  the  rubbish,  as  you  call  it,  seems  much  like  I 
the  rest.    I  sjii  sure  those  people  were  ladies  and  gentlemen."   I 

"  Very  likely,"  he  said,  lilting  his  eyebrows  ;  "  but  yoti  I 
may  see  at  a  glance  that  they  tui7e  not  the  air  of  society,  I 
Hero  again,  look  yourself.  You  can  sea  that  these  are  con-  I 
stituents."  I 

To  the  horror  of  St.  Cloud,  tlie  advancing  conatitnanti  I 
made  straight  for  his  partner.  | 

"  Mary,  my  dear  I"  exclaimed  the  lady,  "  where  have  yoQ 
been  1     We  Iiave  lost  you  ever  since  the  last  dance." 

"  I  have  been  standing  here,  mamma,"  she  said  ;  and  then, 
slipping  from  her  late  partner's  arm,  she  made  a  demure  little 
bow,  and  passed  into   tha  ball-room    with  hor  ikther  and 

St.  Cloud  hit  his  lip,  and  swore  at  himself  under  his  breath 
as  he  looked  alter  them.  "  What  an  iid'ornal  idiot  I  must 
have  been  not  to  know  that  her  people  would  he  sure  to  tnrn 
out  Bomolhing  of  that  sort  I"  thought  he.  "  By  Jove,  I'll  go 
after  them,  and  set  myself  right  before  the  httle  mins  has  lims  i 
to  tliiiik  it  over !"  He  took  a  step  or  two  towards  the  ball-  i 
room,  hat  tlien  thought  better  of  it,  or  his  courage  failed 
hiiii.  At  any  rate,  he  turned  round  again,  and  sought  tha 
refreshment-room,  where  he  joined  a  knot  of  young  gentlemea 
indulging  in  delicate  htlle  raised  pies  and  saln'ls,  and  liberal 
potations  of  iced  claret  or  oham[iagno  cup.  Amongst  them 
was  the  guardsman  who  hud  introduced  him  to  Alary,  and 
who  received  him,  as  he  came  up,  with —  i 

"  Well,  St.  Cloud,  I  hope  you  are  alive  to  your  obUgatioM  . 
to  niQ."  j 

"  For  shunting  your  late  partner  on  to  me  t    Yea,  qiiite."     J 
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"Toll  be  hanged  1"  replied  the  guardsman;  '  yoa  may 
pretend  what  you  please  now,  but  jou  woulda't  let  me  alone 
till  I  had  introduced  you." 

"  Are  you  talking  about  the  girl  in  white  muslin  with  fera 
leaves  in  her  hair  V  asked  auullier. 

"  Yea,  what  do  you  think  of  her )" 

"  Devilish  taking,  1  thick.  1  my,  can't  you  introduce  met 
They  say  ebe  has  tin." 

"  I  can't  say  I  think  much  of  her  looks,"  aajd  St  Cloud, 
acting  up  to  hia  principle  of  telling  a  lie  aooner  than  let  his 
real  thoughts  be  seen. 

"Don't  you  I"  said  the  guardsman.  "Well,  I  like  bet 
form  better  than  anything  out  this  year.  Such  a  clean 
stepper  !     You  should  just  dance  with  her." 

And  so  they  went  on  criticiang  Mnry  and  others  of  theii 
partners,  exactly  as  tliey  would  have  talked  of  a  etud  of  racers, 
till  they  found  thoniselvea  aufficiently  refreshed  to  encounter 
new  labours,  and  broke  up  returning  in  twos  and  threes  to- 
wards Uie  boU-room. 

Bt.  Cloud  attached  hinmelf  to  the  guardsman,  and  returned 
to  the  cbargei. 

"  You  eeem  hit  by  that  girl,"  he  began ; — "have  yon  known 
her  longl" 

"  About  a  week — I  met  her  onee  before  to-night" 

"  Do  you  know  her  people  1     Who  is  her  father  t " 

"  A  plain-beaded  old  party — yon  wouldn't  think  it  to  loc& 
at  her — hut  I  hear  he  is  very  solvent." 

"Any  sonsi" 

"  Don't  know.  I  like  your  talking  of  my  being  hit;  St 
Cloud     There  she  is  ;  I  shall  go  and  Uy  for  another  waltK." 

The  guardsman  was  successful,  and  carried  otf  Mary  from 
her  father  and  mother,  who  were  standing  together  watehing 
the  dancing,  St.  Cloud,  after  looking  them  well  over,  sou<rht 
out  the  hostess,  and  begged  to  be  introduced  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Porter,  gleaning,  at  the  same  time,  some  particulars  of  who 
they  were.  The  introduction  was  effected  in  a  minute,  tha 
lady  of  the  house  being  glad  to  get  any  one  to  talk  to  the 
Fortors,  who  were  almost  strangers  amongst  her  other  guodta. 
She  managed,  before  leaving  them,  to  whisper  to  Mrs.  Porter 
that  he  was  a  young  man  of  excellent  connexions. 

St.  Cloud  made  the  most  of  his  time.     lie  exerted  himaelf   i 
to  tlio  utuiUHt  to  please,  and,  being  fluent  of  speech,  and 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  himself,  had  no  shyness  or  nwkwaid- 
ness  to  gel  over,  and  jumped  at  once  into  the  good  graces  of  1 
Mary's  parents.      ^Vhen  she  returned  after  the  walti,  she 
£)und  him,  ixi  her  no  small  ostonlahment,  deen  in  cOQTCrsft-    ' 
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tion  with  her  mother,  who  was  listening  with  a  pleased  expres- 
Bion  to  his  amall  talk.  He  piotended  not  to  see  her  at  firat, 
and  thea  begged  Mrs.  Porter  to  introduLe  turn  formally  to 
her  daughter,  though  he  had  already  had  the  honour  of 
dancing  with  her. 

Mary  put  on  her  shortest  and  coldest  manner,  and  thought 
ahe  had  never  heard  of  such  impertinence.  That  he  should 
be  there  talking  bo  fam.iliarly  to  her  mother  after  Iht)  slip  ha 
had  made  to  her  was  almost  too  much  even  for  her  temper. 
But  she  went  off  for  another  dance,  anil  again  returned  and 
found  him  eLill  there ;  this  time  estertaiiiiug  Mr.  Porter  with 
political  goasip.  The  unfavourable  imjireaaion  began  to  wear 
off,  and  she  soon  resolved  not  to  make  up  her  mind  about 
him  without  Bome  further  knowled^'e. 

In  due  course  he  asked  her  to  dance  again,  and  they  Blood 
np  in  a  quadrille.  She  stood  by  him  looking  Btraigltt  before 
her,  and  [terfectly  eilent,  wondering  how  he  would  open  tha 
conversation.     He  did  not  leave  her  long  in  suspense. 

"  What  charming  people  your  father  and  niotlier  are,  MisB 
Porter  I "  he  said  j  "  I  am  bo  glad  to  have  been  introduced  to 

"  Indeed  !  You  are  very  kind.  We  ooght  to  be  Battered 
by  your  study  of  us,  and  I  am  sure  I  hope  you  will  find  it 
amusing." 

St.  Clond  WBB  a  little  embarrassed  by  the  rejoinder,  and 
was  not  sorry  at  the  moment  to  liud  himself  called  upon  to 
perform  the  second  figure.  By  the  time  he  was  at  her  side 
again  he  had  recovered  himself. 

"  You  can't  understand  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  meet  aomo 
one  with  a  little  freshness" — he  paused  to  think  bow  ha 
should  end  his  sentence. 

' "  Who  has  not  the  air  of  society,"  she  suggested.  Yea,  I 
quite  undeistand." 

"  Indeed,  yj)ii  qiute  mistake  i 
taken  seiiously  the  nonsense  I  wii 

"  I  am  a  constituent,  you  knov 
to  take  the  talk  of  society," 

"  Oh,  I  see,  then,  tliat  you  a 
not  beUeve  that  I  knew  your  father  perfectly  hy  sight.  You 
really  cannot  seriously  fancy  that  I  was  alluding  to  any  one 
connected  with  you  ;"  and  then  he  proceeded  to  retail  the 
particulaTB  he  had  picked  up  from  the  lady  of  tho  house,  aa 
if  they  had  been  familiar  to  him  for  yeatB,  and  to  launch  out 
again  into  prairies  of  her  father  and  mother.  XIary  looked 
straight  up  in  his  face,  and,  though  he  did  not  meet  her  eye, 
his  mauLcr  was  so  composed,  that  she  began  to  doubt  hai 


ne.     Surely,  you  have  not 

s  talking  just  now ) " 

' — I  don't  understand  hovr 

6  angry  at  my  joke,  and  will 
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own  senses,  and  then  lie  suddenly  citatiged  tLe  suLject  to 
Oxford  and  Ihe  Commemoration,  and  Ly  the  end  of  the  Bel 
could  flatter  himself  that  lie  had  quite  dispelled  the  cloud 
which  hod  looked  so  threatening. 

JIary  had  a  great  success  that  evening.  She  danced  every 
dunce,  and  miglit  have  had  two  ot  tJiree  partners  at  once,  if 
they  would  havo  been  of  any  use  to  her.  When,  at  last^ 
Jtr.  Poller  uimBted  that  he  would  keep  his  liorses  no  longer, 
St.  Cloud  and  the  guardsman  ac*!ompanied  her  to  the  door, 
and  were  assiduous  in  the  cloak-room.  Young  men  are  pretty 
much  like  a  drove  of  sheep;  any  one  who  takes  a  decided 
line  on  certain  matters,  is  sure  to  lead  all  the  rest.  ITie 
guardsman  left  the  hall  in  the  firm  belief,  as  ha  himself  ex- 
pressed it,  that  llary  "had  done  hia  business  for  life  ;"  and, 
being  quite  above  concealment,  persisted  in  singing  her 
pmiaes  over  his  cigar  at  the  club,  to  which  many  of  the 
dum^eiB  adjourned  ;  and  from  that  night  she  became  tha 
fashion  with  the  set  in  whi;:li  St.  Cloud  lived.  The  more 
enterprising  of  them,  he  amongst  the  foremoet,  were  soon 
intimate  in  Mr.  Porter's  bouse,  and  spoke  well  of  hi.'*  dinners. 
Mr.  I'orter  changed  his  hour  of  riding  in  the  park  at  their 
suggestion,  and  now  he  and  his  daughter  were  always  sure  of 
companions.  Invitations  multiplied,  for  Uory'e  success  was 
BO  decided,  that  she  floated  hei  astonished  parents  into  a 
whirl  of  halls  and  breakfasts.  Mr.  Porter  and  his  wife 
were  flattered  themselves,  and  pleased  to  see  their  daughter 
admired  and  enjoying  herself;  and  in  the  next  six  weeks 
Jlary  had  the  opportunity  of  getting  al!  the  good  and  the 
bad  which  a  girl  of  eighteen  can  extract  from  a  London 
season. 

The  test  wns  a  severe  one.  Two  months  of  constant  ex- 
citement, of  pleasure-seeking  pure  and  simple,  will  nut  leavo 
people  just  as  they  found  them ;  and  ^iary's  habits,  and 
tlioughts,  and  ways  of  looking  at  and  judging  ef  people  and 
things,  were  much,  changed  by  the  time  that  the  gay  world 
melted  away  from  ^tayfaii  and  Belgravia,  and  it  was  tima 
fur  sll  respectable  'people  to  pull  down  the  blinds  and  shut 
the  shatters  of  their  town  houses. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

WHAT    OAMB    OP    THB   NtOHT-WATClL 

Thb  last  knot  nf  the  dancers  came  out  of  the  cluh,  ind 
were  strolling  up  St  James's  Street,  and  stopping  to  chaff  th« 
Liiiniant  cofiee  vendor,  who  was  preparing  Ills  stand  at  tliB 
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comer  of  Piccadilly  for  his  early  customers,  just  about  the 
time  that  Tom  was  beginning  to  rouse  himself  under  the 
alder-tree,  and  stretch  his  stiffened  limbs,  and  sniff  the  morn- 
ing air.  By  the  time  tlie  guardsman  had  let  himself  into 
his  lodgings  in  Mount  Street,  our  hero  had  undergone  his 
unlocked  for  bath,  and  was  sitting  in  a  state  of  utter  be- 
wilderment as  to  what  was  next  to  be  said  or  done,  dripping 
and  disconcerted,  opposite  to  the  equally  diipping,  and,  to 
all  appearance,  equally  disconcerted,  poacher. 

At  first  he  did  not  look  higher  than  his  antagonist's  boots 
and  gaiters,  and  spent  a  few  seconds  by  the  way  in  consider- 
ing whether  the  arrangement  of  nails  on  the  bottom  of 
Harry's  boots  was  better  than  his  own.  He  settled  that  it 
must  be  better  for  wading  on  'slippery  stones,  and  that  he 
would  adopt  it,  and  then  passed  on  to  wonder  whether 
Harry's  boots  were  as  full  of  water  as  his  own,  and  whether 
corduroys,  wet  through,  must  not  be  very  uncomfortable  so 
early  in  the  morning,  and  congratulated  himself  on  being  in 
flannels. 

And  80  he  hung  back  for  second  after  second,  playing  with 
any  absurd  little  thought  that  would  come  into  his  head  and 
give  him  ever  so  brief  a  respite  from  the  effort  of  facing  the 
situation,  and  hoping  that  Harry  might  do  or  say  something 
to  open  the  ball.  This  did  not  happen.  He  felt  that  the 
longer  he  waited  the  harder  it  would  be.  He  must  begin 
himself.  So  he  raised  his  head  gently,  and  took  a  sidelong 
look  at  Harry's  face,  to  see  whether  he  could  not  get  some 
hint  for  starting,  from  it  But  scarcely  had  he  brought  his 
eyes  to  bear,  when  they  met  Harry's,  peering  dolefully  up 
from  under  his  eyebrows,  on  which^the  water  was  standing 
nnwiped,  while  a  piece  of  green  weed,  which  he  did  not  seem 
to  have  presence  of  mind  enough  to  remove,  trailed  over  his 
dripping  locks.  There  was  something  in  the  sight  which 
tickled  Tom's  sense  of  humour.  He  had  been  prepared  for 
sullen  black  looks  and  6erce  words ;  instead  of  which  he  was 
in*esistibly  reminded  of  schoolboys  caught  by  their  master 
using  a  crib,  or  in  other  like  flagrant  delict. 

Harry  lowered  his  eyes  at  once,  but  lifted  them  the  next 
moment  with  a  look  of  surprise,  as  he  heard  Tom  burst  into 
a  hearty  fit  of  laughter.  After  a  short  straggle  to  keep 
serious,  he  joined  in  it  himself. 

"  By  Jove,  though,  Harry,  it's  no  laughing  matter,"  Tom 
said  at  last,  getting  on  to  his  legs,  and  giving  himself  a  shake. 

Harry  only  replied  by  looking  most  doleful  again,  and 
picking  the  weed  out  of  his  hair,  as  he  too  got  up. 

«*  What  in  the  world's  to  be  done  1 " 
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"  I'm.  sure  I  don't  know,  MiiHter  Tom,'' 

"  I'm  -very  much  aurprised   to  find  you   at    this  wotk, 

"I'm  BUre,  so  be  I,  to  find  you,  Jtaster  Tom." 

Tom  was  not  prepared  ibr  tliis  line  of  rejointliir.  It  seeined 
to  be  made  with  perfect  iimocenco,  aud  yet  it  put  him  iu  a 
comer  at  once.  He  did  not  care  to  inquire  into  the  reason 
at  Uarry'a  surprise,  or  to  what  work  he  alluded  ;  so  lie  wvot 
off  on  anothor  tack. 

"Let  us  walk  up  and  down  a  bit  to  dry  ourselves.  Nciw, 
Harry,  you'll  speak  to  me  openly,  man  to  man,  as  an  old 
friend  should — won't  you  I " 

"Ay,  Master  Tom,  and  glad  to  do  it." 

"  How  long  have  you  taken  to  poaching  1 " 

"Since  laet  Michaelmas,  when  they  turned  me  out  o'  our 
cottage,  and  tlik  away  niy  bit  o'  land,  and  did  all  as  they 
could  to  breaJc  me  down." 

"  Who  do  you  mean  1 " 

"  Why,  Squire  Wurley  as  was  then — not  thia  one,  but  the 
last — and  hia  lawyer,  and  Farmer  Tester." 

"  Then  it  was  through  spite  to  them  that  you  took  to 
it  J" 

"  Nay,  'twarn't  altogether  spite,  tbo'  I  won't  say  but  what 
I  might  ha'  thought  o'  bciji'  upaidea  wi'  them." 

"  What  was  it  then  besides  spita  V 

"  Want  o'  work.  I  haven't  bad  no  more  'n  a  matter  o'  six 
wcoka'  reg'litr  work  ever  since  last  fall." 

"  How's  that  1     Have  you  tried  for  it  1 "  , 

«  Well,  Maaler  Tom,  1  won't  tell  a  lie  about  it.      I  don't  i 
see  as  I  wur  bound  to  go  round  wi'  my  cap  in  my  hand  a  I 
bc'ggin'  for  a  day's  work  to  the  likes  o'  Ihem.     Tbey  knowud  1 
well  enough  as  I  wur  there,  ready  and  willing  to  work,  and 
they  knowed  as  I  wur  able  to  do  aa  good  a  day's  work  88  e'er 
a  man  in  the  parish  ;  and  ther'a  been  plenty  o'  work  goin', 
But  they  thought  aa  1  should  starve,  and  have  to  come  and 
beg  for't  from  one  or  to'tlier  on  'em.     ITiey  would  ha'  likwl 
to  ha'  seen  me  clean  broke  down,  that's  wut  they  would,  and 
in  the  house,"  and  ha  paused  as  if  his  thoughts  were  getting 
a  little  unmanageable. 

"  Dut  you  might  have  gone  to  look  for  work  ebe- 
where." 

"  I  can't  see  as  I  had  any  call  to  leave  the  place  where  I 
wur  bred  up,  Jraater  Tom.  1'hat  wur  just  wut  they  waiited. 
Why  should  I  let  'em  drive  m'out  I " 

"  Well,  Harry,  Fm  not  going  to  blame  you.  I  only  wairt 
to  know  more  about  what  has  been  hajipening  to  jouj  that  I . 
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may  be  able  t*  advise  and  help  you.  Did  you  ever  tiy  foi 
work,  or  go  and  tell  yaar  atory.  at  llie  Rectory  1 " 

"  Tiy  for  work  Uiera ;  No,  I  never  went  arl«r  worl 
there." 

Tom  went  on  without  noticing  the  change  in  HBiry's  tone 
ftnd  manner— 

"Then  I  tliink  you  ought  to  have  gone.  I  know  my 
cousin,  llias  Winter,  ia  ao  anxious  to  help  any  man  out  of 
work,  and  particularly  you  ;  for — "  Tlie  wliole  etory  of 
Fatty  flashed  uita  his  mind,  and  made  him  atop  ahort,  and 
Btammer,  and  look  anywhere  except  at  Harry.  How  he  could 
have  forgotten  it  for  a  moment  in  that  comjmny  was  a  wonder. 
All  hia  questioning  and  patronizing  powera  went  out  of  him, 
and  he  felt  that  their  positions  were  changed,  and  tlmt  ha 
was  the  culprit.  It  was  clear  that  Harry  knew  nothing  yet 
of  his  own  relnliona  with  Patty,  Did  he  even  suspect  them  I 
It  must  all  come  out  now  at  any  rate,  fur  both  their  sakes, 
however  it  might  end.  So  he  turned  again,  and  met  Harry's 
eye^  which  was  now  cold  and  keen,  and  suspicious 

"  You  knowH  all  about  it,  then  1 " 

"Yes;  I  know  that  you  have  heen  attached  to  Simon's 
daughter  for  a  long  time,  and  that  he  is  against  it.  1  wish  I 
couM  help  you,  with  all  my  heart.  In  fact,  I  did  feel  my 
way  towards  npenking  to  liim  about  it  last  year,  when  I  was 
in  hopes  of  getting  yon  the  gnrdcner's  place  there.  But  I 
could  SCO  that  I  should  do  no  good." 

"  I've  heard  say  as  you  was  acquainted  with  her,  when  ahe 
was  away  1 " 

"  Yes,  I  was,  when  ahe  was  with  her  aunt  in  Oxford. 
What  then  I" 

"  Twaa  there  as  she  lamt  her  bad  ways." 

"  Bad  ways  !     Wliat  do  you  mean  ) " 

"  1  means  as  she  larnt  to  dress  line,  and  to  gee  herself  airs 
to  them  as  she'd  known  from  a  child,  and  as'd  ha'  gone 
ttrougli  (ire  to  please  hor," 

"  1  never  saw  anything  of  the  kind  in  her.  She  was  a 
pleaaant,  lively  girl,  and  dreased  neatly,  hut  never  above  her 
station.  And  I'm  sure  she  has  too  good  a  heart  to  hull  an 
old  friend." 

"  Wut  mode  her  keep  shut  up  in  the  house  when  she  cum 
hack  t  ah,  for  daya  and  weeks  ; — and  arter  that,  wut  made 
her  BO  flighty  ami  licklet  corrytn'  of  herself  as  proud  as  a 
liidy,  a  miiicin'  and  a  trapeein'  along,  wi'  ail  the  young  [iii-mera 
a  follorin'  her,  Hke  a  lluii  gonlleiuaii's  miss." 

"  Cume,  Harry,  I  won't  listen  to  that  You  don't  believe 
what  you're  saying,  you  know  her  better." 
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"  Yon  knows  her  well  enon;»h  by  all  seoming." 

"  I  know  her  too  well  to  beUeve  any  harm  of  hor." 

"What  call  have  you  and  the  likoa  o'  you  wi*  herl    TSi 
no  good  comes  o'  such  company  keepin*." 

"  I  tell  you  again,  no  harm  has  come  of  it  to  her." 

"  Whoso  hair  does  she  carry  about  then  in  that  Kold  Hdag 
as  she  hangs  round  her  neck  1 " 

Tom  blushed  scarlet^  and  lowered  his  eyes  withoat  amvW' 
ing. 

"  Dost  know  1    'Tis  tliine,  by ."     The  words  nm 

hissing  out  between  his  set  teeth.     Tom    put   his  faandi 
behind  him,  expecting  to  be  struck,  as  he  lifted  his  ^ysi^  nd    | 
said, —  1 

''  Yes,  it  is  mine ;  and,  I  tell  you  again,  no  hann  his  sobm    j 
of  it"  I 

''  'Tis  a  lie.     I  knowed  how  'twas,  and  'tis  thos  hast  doni    i 
it"  ^  I 

Tom*s  blood  tingled  in  his  veins,  and  wild  words  nishfld 
to  his  tongue,  as  ho  stood  opposite  the  man  who  hsd  jot 
given  him  the  lie,  and  who  waited  his  reply  with  clendiai 
hands,  and  labouring  breast,  and  fierce  eye.  But  the  dini- 
pline  of  the  last  year  stood  him  in  good  stead.  He  stood  tat 
a  moment  or  two  crushing  his  hands  together  behind  hit 
back,  drew  a  long  breath,  and  answered, — 

"  Will  you  believe  my  oath  then  ?  I  stood  by  your  sidfl 
at  your  mother's  grave.  A  man  who  did  that  won't  lie  to 
you,  Harry.  1  swear  to  you  there's  no  wrong  between  mo 
and  her.  There  never  was  fault  on  her  side.  I  sought  her. 
She  never  cared  for  me,  she  doesn't  care  for  me.  As  for  that 
locket,  I  forced  it  on  her.  I  own  I  have  wronged  her,  and 
wronged  you.  I  have  repented  it  bitterly.  I  ask  your  fo^ 
giveuess,  Harry ;  for  the  sake  of  old  times,  for  the  sake  of 
your  mother ! "  He  spoke  from  the  heart,  and  saw  that  luB 
words  went  home.  "  Come,  Harry,"  he  went  on,  **  you  won't 
turn  from  an  old  ])layfellow,  who  owns  the  wrong  he  hn 
done,  and  will  do  all  he  can  to  make  up  for  it  You'll  shako 
hands,  and  say  you  forgive  me." 

Tom  paused,  and  held  out  his  hand. 

The  poacher's  face  worked  violently  for  a  moment  or  twa, 
and  he  seemed  to  struggle  once  or  twice  to  get  his  hand  out 
in  vain.  At  last  he  struck  it  suddenly  into  Tom's,  turning 
his  head  away  at  the  same  time.  "  'Tis  what  mother  would 
ha'  done,"  he  said,  "  thou  cassn't  say  more.  There  'tis  then, 
though  I  never  thought  to  do't." 

The  curious  and  unexpected  explanation,  brought  thus  to 
a  happy  issue,  put  Tom  into  high  spirits,  and  at  once  tonssd 
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the  coatlo-bnilding  power  vrithin.  him,  which  ■ 
ready  enough  to  wake  up. 

His  first  care  was  to  pcrmtatlo  Harry  that  lie  hftd  better 
give  up  poaching,  and  in  this  lie  hail  much  legs  diSiculty 
than  he  expected.  Harry  owned  himself  sick  of  the  life  he 
was  leading  already.  He  admitteil  that  Botoe  of  the  men 
with  whom  he  had  been  associating  more  or  less  for  the  lost 
yuor  were  the  greatest  blackguards  in  tlie  neif,'Iibourhood. 
He  asked  nothing  better  than  to  get  out  of  it     But  how  t 

This  was  all  Tom  wanted.  Ha  would  see  to  that;  nothing 
could  he  easier. 

"  I  shall  go  with  you  back  to  Engleboum  this  morning. 
I'll  just  leave  a  note  for  Wurley  to  say  that  I'll  be  back  some 
time  in  the  day  to  explain  mattcra  to  him,  and  then  we  will 
ho  off  at  once.  We  shall  he  at  the  rectory  by  breakfast  time. 
Ah,  I  forgot ; — well,  yon  can  stop  at  David's  while  I  go  and 
speaK  t*)  my  uncle  and  to  Miss  Winter." 

liarry  didn't  seem  to  see  what  would  be  the  good  of  this  ; 
and  David,  he  said,  was  not  so  friendly  to  biin  as  be  had 

"  Then  you  must  wait  at  the  Red  Lion.  Don't  see  the 
good  of  it !  Why,  of  course,  the  good  of  it  is  that  you  must 
be  set  right  with  the  Engleboum  people — that's  the  first 
thing  to  do.  1  shall  explain  liow  the  case  stands  to  my  uncle, 
and  I  know  that  I  can  get  him  to  let  you  have  your  land 
again  if  you  stay  in  the  parish,  even  if  ho  can't  give  you 
work  himBel£  But  what  he  must  do  is,  to  take  you  up,  to 
show  people  that  he  is  your  friend,  Harry.  Well  then,  if 
you  can  get  good  work — mind  it  must  be  real,  good,  regular 
work — at  farmer  Grove's,  or  one  of  the  best  farmers,  stop 
here  by  all  means,  and  I  will  take  myself  the  first  cottage 
which  falls  vacant  and  let  yon  have  it,  and  meantime  yoa 
must  lodge  with  old  David.  Oh,  I'll  go  and  talk  him  round, 
never  fear.  But  if  you  can't  got  regular  work  here,  why  you 
go  off  with  flying  colours  ;  no  sneaking  off  under  a  cloud 
and  loavingno  aJdresa.  You'll  go  off  with  me,  as  my  servant, 
if  you  like.  But  just  as  you  please  about  that.  At  any  rate, 
you'll  go  with  me,  and  I'll  take  care  that  it  shall  he  knowa 
that  I  consider  you  as  an  old  friend.  My  father  has  always 
got  plenty  of  work  and  will  take  yon  on.  And  then,  Harry, 
after  a  bit  yon  may  be  sure  all  will  go  right,  and  1  shall  ha 
your  best  man,  and  dance  at  your  wedding  before  a  year's 

Tliere  is  sorootliing  in  this  kind  of  thing  which  is  eontsgi 
ouB  and  irresistible.     Tom  thoroughly  lielieved  all  that  he    . 
MOB  saying  ;  and  faith,  even  of  smdi  q  p'/ir  kind  aa  believing    , 
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in  one's  own  oastles,  has  its  reward.  Common  sense  in  tbib 
suggested  to  Hany  that  all  the  clouds  which  had  been  gather- 
ing round  him  for  a  year  were  not  likely  to  melt  away  in  a 
morning.  Prudence  suggested  that  the  sooner  he  got  away 
the  better ;  which  suggestion,  indeed,  he  handed  on  for  what 
it  was  worth.  But  Tom  treated  prudence  with  sublime 
contempt.  They  would  go  together,  he  said,  as  soon  as  any 
one  was  up  at  the  house,  just  to  let  him  in  to  change  his 
things  and  write  a  note.  Harry  needn't  fear  any  unpleasant 
consequences.  Wurley  wasn't  an  ill-natured  fellow  at  bottom, 
and  wouldn  t  mind  a  few  fish.  Talking  of  fish,  where  was 
the  one  he  had  heard  kicking  just  now  as  Harry  hauled  in 
the  line.  They  went  to  the  place,  and,  looking  in  the  long 
grass,  soon  found  the  dead  txout,  still  on  the  night-line,  of 
which  the  other  end  remained  in  the  water.  Tom  seized  hold 
of  it,  and  pulling  it  carefully  in,  landed  another  fine  trout, 
while  Harry  stood  by,  looking  rather  sheepish.  Tom  inspected 
the  method  of  the  lines,  which  was  simple  but  awfully  de- 
structive. The  line  was  long  enough  to  reach  across  the 
stream.  At  one  end  was  a  heavy  stone,  at  the  other  a  short 
stake  cut  sharp,  and  driven  into  the  bank  well  under  the 
water.  At  intervals  of  four  feet  along  the  line  short  pieces  of 
fine  gimp  were  fastened,  ending  in  hooks  baited  alternately 
with  lob-worms  and  gudgeon.  Tom  complimented  his  com- 
panion on  the  killing  nature  of  his  cross-line. 

"Where  are  your  other  lines,  Harry  1"  he  asked;  "we 
may  as  well  go  and  take  them  up." 

"A  bit  higher  up  stream,  Master  Tom;'*  and  so  they 
walked  up  stream  and  took  up  the  other  lines. 

"  They'll  have  the  finest  dish  of  fish  they've  seen  this  long 
time  at  the  house  to-day,"  said  Tom,  as  each  line  came  out 
with  two  or  throe  fine  thick-shouldered  fish  on  it ;  "  I'll  tell 
you  what,  Harry,  they're  deuced  well  set,  these  lines  of  youra^ 
and  do  you  credit.     They  do ;  I'm  not  complimenting  you." 

**  I  should  rather  like  to  be  ofl^  ^Taster  Tom,  if  you  don't 
object.  The  morniu's  gettin*  on,  and  the  men'U  be  about. 
*T would  be  unked  for  I  to  be  caught." 

**  Well,  Harry,  if  you're  so  set  on  it  off"  with  you,  but " — 

"  Tis  too  late  now ;  here's  keeper." 

Tom  turned  sharp  round,  and,  sure  enough,  there  was  the 
keeper  coming  down  the  bank  towards  them,  and  not  a  couple 
of  hundred  yards  off. 

"  So  it  is,"  said  Tom ;  "  well,  only  hold  your  tongue,  and 
do  just  what  I  tell  you." 

The  keei>er  came  up  quickly,  and  touching  his  hat  to  Tom, 
looked  inquiringly  at  him,  and  then  lit  Harry.    Tom  nodded 
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to  him,  as  if  everything  were  juat  aa  it  eliould  be.  Ho  wrb 
taking  a.  two-pound  fish  off  the  last  line ;  having  finished 
which  feat  he  threw  it  on  the  ground  by  the  rest.  "There, 
keeper,"  he  said,  "there's  a  fine  dish  of  fish.  Now,  pick  'em 
up  and  come  along." 

Hever  was  keeper  more  puzzled.  He  looked  from  one  to 
the  other,  lifting  the  little  short  hat  from  the  hack  of  his 
head,  and  scratehing  that  aomewhat  thick  Ekiill  of  his,  as  hia 
habit  was  when  engaged  in  what  he  called  thinking,  cosscioiis 
that  Bomebody  ought  to  be  tackled,  and  that  he,  the  keeper, 
was  being  mystified,  hut  quite  at  sea  aa  to  how  he  was  to  set 
bimseK  alcaight. 

"Wet,  bain't  'ee,  sir  J"  he  said  at  last,  nodding  at  Tom's 
clothes. 

"  OampiBh,  keeper,"  answered  Tom  ;  "  I  may  as  well  go  and 
change,  the  servanta  will  be  up  at  the  houae  by  this  time. 
Pick  up  the  fish  and  come  along.     You  do  np  the  lines, 

The  keeper  and  Harry  performed  their  taaks,  looking  at  one 
another  out  of  the  comers  of  their  eyes,  like  the  terriers  of 
rival  butchers  when  the  carts  happen  to  stop  suddenly  in  the 
street  close  to  one  another.  Tom  watched  them,  mischiev- 
ously delighted  with  the  fim,  and  then  led  the  way  up  to  the 
houae.  When  they  came  to  the  stahle-yard  he  turned  to 
Harry,  and  said,  "  Stop  here ;  I  shan't  be  ten  minutes ; " 
adding,  in  an  under  tone,  "Hold  your  tongue  now;"  and 
then  vauishad  through  the  back  door,  and,  hurrying  up  to  his 
room,  changed  as  quickly  as  he  could. 

He  was  within  the  t«n  minutes,  but,  as  he  descended  the 
back  stairs  in  his  dry  things,  became  aware  that  hia  stay  had 
been  too  long.  Koise  and  laughter  come  up  from  the  stable- 
yard,  and  shouts  of,  "Go  it,  keeper,"  "Keeper's  down,"  "No 
he  bain't,"  greeted  his  astonished  ears.  He  sprang  down  the 
fast  steps  and  rushed  into  the  stable-yard,  where  he  found 
Harry  at  his  second  wrestling  match  for  the  day,  while  two 
or  tbxee  atablemen,  and  a  footman,  and  the  gardener,  looked 
on  and  cheered  the  combatants  with  the  remarks  he  had  heard 
on  his  way  down. 

Tom  made  straight  to  them,  and  tapping  Harry  on  the 
shoulder,  said — 

"  Now  then,  come  along,  I'm  ready." 

Whereupon  the  keeper  sad  Harry  disengaged,  and  the 
latter  picked  up  his  cap. 

"  You  bain't  goin',  air  1 "  said  the  keeper. 

"  Ye^  keeper." 

"2fot along  wi'  het" 
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"Tm,  keeper," 

"What,  bain't  I  to  takeuni" 

"  Take  him  !     No,  what  foi  t " 

"  For  night  poachin',  look  at  all  tbem  fiBh,"  said  the  keepcs 
indignantly,  pointing  to  the  shining  heap. 

"  No,  no,  keeper,  you've  nothing  to  do  with  it,  Tou  may 
give  him  the  lines  though,  Harry.  I've  left  a  note  Ibr  your 
master  on  my  dreasing-table,"  Tom  said,  turning  to  the  footman, 
"let  him  have  it  at  breJifast.  I'm  reBponeihle  for  him," 
nodding  at  Harry,     "  I  shall  be  back  ia  tt  few  horns,  and 

And,  to  the  keeper's  astonishment,  Tom  left  the  stable-yaid, 
accompanied  by  Harry, 

They  were  aearcely  out  of  hearing  before  the  Btahle-yard 
broke  out  into  uproarious  laughter  at  t)ie  keeper's  expense, 
and  much  rude  banter  was  inflicted  on  him  for  letting  the 
poacher  go.  But  the  keeper's  mind  for  the  moment  was  full 
of  other  things.  Disregarding  their  remarks,  he  went  on 
scratchiig  his  head,  and  burst  out  at  last  with, 

"  Datig  un ;  I  knows  I  should  ha'  drowed  iin." 

"  Dmw  your  grandmother,"  politely  remarked  one  of  the 
stahleinen,  an  acquaintance  of  Harry  Winbum,  who  knew  his 
repute  as  a  wrestler. 

"  I  should,  I  tell  'ee,"  said  the  keeper  as  he  stooped  lo 
gather  up  the  fish,  "and  to  think  aa  he  should  ha'  gone  oSl 
Master  '11  be  liko  any  wild  beast  when  he  hiars  on't.  How- 
s'maver,  'tis  Mr.  Brown's  doiu's.  'Tis  a  queer  start  for  a 
gen'l'man  like  he  to  be  goin'  off  wi'  a  poaclier  chap,  and 
callin'  of  un  Harry.  Tis  past  me  altogether.  Gut  I  s'pnse  he 
baiii't  right  in  'a  'ead  j "  and,  eo  soliloquizing,  he  carried  off 
the  fish  to  the  kitchen. 

Meantime,  on  their  walk  to  Engloboiim,  Harry,  in  answer 
to  Tom's  inquiries,  explained  that  in  his  absence  the  stable- 
man, his  acquaintance,  had  come  up  and  begun  to  talk.  The 
keeper  had  joined  in  and  accused  him  point  blank  of  being 
the  man  who  bad  thrown  him  into  the  furze  bush.  The  story 
of  the  keeper's  discomfiture  on  that  occasion  being  well  known, 
a  laugh  had  been  raised  in  which  Harry  had  joined.  This 
brought  on  a  challenge  to  try  a  fall  then  and  there,  'wlucU 
Harry  had  accepted,  notwithstanding  Us  long  morning's  work 
and  the  ducking  he  had  hod.  They  laughed  over  the  story, 
though  Hairy  could  not  help  azpres3in)T  his  fears  as  to  how 
it  might  all  end.  They  readied  Engleboum  in  time  for 
breakfast.  Tom  appeared  at  the  rectory,  and  soon  ha  and 
Katie  were  on  their  old  terms.  She  was  delighted  to  find 
that  he  had  had  »a  explanation  with  Harry  Winborn,  and 
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that  there  waa  some  chance  of  bringing  that  Btuidy  ofiendet 
once  more  hack  into  decent  ways  ; — more  delighted  perhnps 
to  hear  the  way  in  which  he  spoke  of  Patty,  to  whom  after 
breakfaat  she  paid  a  visit,  and  returned  in  due  time  with  the 
unfortunate  locket. 

Tom  tyt  as  if  another  coU  of  the  chain  he  had  tied  about 
himself  had  fallen  off.  He  went  out  into  the  Tillage,  con- 
Bultud  again  with  Harry,  and  returned  to  the  rectory  to  con- 
sitler  what  steps  were  to  be  taken  to  get  him  work.  Katie 
entered  into  the  matter  heartily,  though  foreseeing  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  case.  At  luncheon  the  rector  was  to  he  sounded 
on  the  subject  of  the  Hllotmenta.  But  in  the  middle  of  their 
plana  they  were  startled  by  the  newa  that  a  magistrate's 
warrant  had  arrived  in  the  village  for  the  arrest  of  Harry  aa  a 
night  poacher. 

Tom  returned  to  the  Grange  furious,  and  before  night  had 
bad  a  worse  quarrel  with  young  Wurley  than  with  liia  uncle 
before  him.  Had  duelling  been  in  fashion  still  in  Eugland 
they  would  probably  have  fought  in  a  quiet  comer  of  the  park 
before  night.  As  it  was  they  ouly  said  hitler  things,  and 
parted,  agreeing  not  to  know  one  another  in  future. 

Three  days  afterwards,  at  potty  susaions,  where  Tom  brought 
upon  himself  the  severe  censure  of  the  bench  for  his  conduct 
on  the  trial,  Harry  Wiabum  waa  conimitled  to  Reading  gaol 
for  three  montha. 

Readers  who  will  take  the  trouble  '^o  remember  the  picture 
of  our  hero's  mental  growth  during  ti-.e  past  year,  attempted 
to  be  given  in  a  late  chapter,  and  the  state  of  restless  dis- 
satisfaction into  which  his  experiences  and  thoughts  and 
readings  had  thrown  him  by  the  tame  long  vacation  had  come 
round  again,  will  perhaps  be  prepared  for  the  cotastropha 
which  ensued  on  the  conviction  and  sentence  of  Harry 
Winbum  at  pet^  Hessions. 

Hitherto,  notwithstanding  the  strength  of  the  new  and 
revolutionary  forces  which  were  mustering  round  it,  there  had 
always  been  a  citadel  holding  out  in  his  mind,  garrisoned  hy 
all  that  was  best  in  the  toryism  in  which  he  had  been  hnmght 
np — by  loyalty,  reverence  for  estabhshed  order  and  established 
institutions  ;  by  family  traditions,  and  the  pride  of  an  in- 
herited good  name.  But  now  the  walla  of  that  citadel  went 
down  with  a  crush,  the  garrison  being  put  to  the  sword,  or 
making  away,  to  hide  in  out  of  the  way  comers,  and  wait  for 
reaction. 

It  waa  much  easier  for  a  youngster,  whwe  attention  wb8 

once  turned  to  such  subjects  as  had  ht^cn   occupying  Tom,  to 

get  bold  of  wild  and  violent  beliefs  and  notions  in  those  dajR. 
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tlian  now.  The  etato  of  Europe  generally  was  (ar  more  Jead 
and  liupeless.  There  were  no  wars,  certainly,  and  no  expecta- 
tions of  Tars.  But  there  waa  a  dull,  beaten-down,  pent-up 
feeling  abroad,  aa  if  the  lid  were  ecrewed  down  on  the  nations, 
and  the  thing  wliiuh  had  been,  however  cruel  and  heavy  and 
mean,  was  that  which  was  to  remain  to  the  end.  England 
was  betler  off  than  her  neighbours,  but  yet  in  bad  case.  In 
the  south  and  weat  jmrticulurly,  eeveral  causes  had  combined 
to  spread  a  very  bitter  feeling  abroad  amongst  the  agricultural 
poor.  First  among  these  stood  the  new  poor  law,  the  pro- 
viaions  of  which  were  rigorously  carried  out  in  most  districta. 
The  poor  had  aa  yet  felt  the  Iiarshnass  only  of  the  new  ayatem^ 
Then  the  land  was  in  many  places  in  the  hands  of  men  on 
their  last  legs,  the  old  sporting  farmers,  who  had  begun 
buainess  as  young  men  whUe  the  great  war  was  going  on,  had 
made  money  hand  over  hand  for  a  few  years  out  of  the  war 
prices,  and  had  tried  to  go  on  living  with  greyhonnde  and 
yeomanry  uniforms-^" horse  to  ride  and  weapon  to  wear" — 
through  the  hard  years  which  had  followed.  These  were  bad 
masters  in  every  way,  unthrifty,  profligate,  needy,  and  narrow- 
minded.  The  younger  men  who  were  supplanting  tbem  were 
introducing  machinery,  threshing  machines  and  winnowing 
machines,  to  take  the  little  bread  which  a  poor  mun  was  still 
able  to  earn  out  of  the  mouths  of  his  wife  and  childreii — so 
at  least  the  poor  thought  and  muttered  to  one  another ;  and 
the  mutteriugs  broke  out  every  now  and  then  in  the  long 
nights  of  the  winter  months  in  blazing  ricks  and  broken 
machines.  Game  preserving  was  on  the  increase.  Australia 
and  America  had  not  yet  bocoma  familiar  words  in  every 
English  village,  and  the  labour  market  was  everywhere  over- 
stocked ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  com  laws  were  still  in 
force,  and  the  bitter  and  exasperating  strife  in  which  they 
went  out  was  at  its  height.  And  while  Swing  and  his  myr- 
midons were  abroad  in  the  counties,  and  could  scarcely  be 
kept  down  by  yeomanry  and  poor  law  guardians,  the  great 
towns  were  in  almost  worse  case.  Here  too  emigration  had 
not  yet  set  in  to  thin  the  labour  market ;  wages  were  falling, 
and  prices  rising ;  the  corn-law  struggle  was  better  understood 
and  far  keener  than  in  the  country;  and  Chartism  was  gaining 
force  every  day,  and  rising  into  a  huge  threatening  giant, 
vraiting  to  put  forth  his  strength,  and  eager  for  the  occasion 
which  seemed  at  hand. 

You  generation  of  young  Englishmen,  who  were  too  young 
then  to  bo  troubled  with  such  matters,  aud  have  grown  into 
manhood  since,  you  httle  know — may  you  never  know ! — 
>t  it  is  to  be  living  the  citizenji  of  a  divided  and  distracted 
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vl^D>  ^o'  tihe  +.iine  that  danf^er  is  piutt.  In  a  happ;  hour, 
and  BO  far  as  man  can  judge,  in  tinie,  and  only  just  in  time, 
come  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws,  and  the  gieat  cause  of  strife 
and  the  sense  of  injustiue  passed  away  out  of  men's  minds. 
The  nation  was  roused  by  the  Iriah  famine,  and  the  fearful 
distress  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  to  begin  looking  steadily 
and  eeriously  at  some  of  the  sores  which  were  festering  in  its 
body,  and  underminiDg  health  and  life,  ^nd  so  the  tide  had 
turned,  and  England  had  already  passed  the  critical  point, 
when  1848  came  upon  Cliristendom,  and  the  wliole  of  Europe 
leapt  up  into  a  wild  blaze  of  revolution. 

Is  any  one  still  inclined  to  make  light  of  the  danger  that 
tiireatened  England  in  that  year,  to  sneer  at  the  10th  of  April, 
and  the  moneter  petition,  and  the  monster  meetings  on 
KenningtoD  and  other  commons?  Well,  if  there  be  such 
persons  amongst  my  readers,  I  can  only  say  that  they  can 
have  known  nothing  of  what  was  going  on  around  them  and 
below  them,  at  that  time,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  their 
vision  has  become  clearer  since  then,  and  that  they  are  not 
looking  with  the  same  eyes  that  see  nothing,  at  the  signs  of 
to-day.  For  that  there  are  questions  still  to  be  solved  by  ue 
in  England,  in  this  current  balf-century,  quite  as  likely  to 
l«ar  the  nation  in  pieces  as  the  com  laws,  no  man  with  half 
an  eye  in  his  bead  can  donbt.  They  may  seem  little  clouds 
like  a  man's  hand  on  the  horizon  just  now,  but  they  will 
darken  the  whole  heaven  before  long,  unless  we  can  find 
wiadom  enough  amongst  us  to  take  the  little  clouds  in  hand 
in  time,  and  make  them  descend  in  soft  rain. 

fiut  such  matters  need  not  be  spoken  of  here.  All  I  want 
to  do  is  to  put  my  younger  readers  in  a  position  to  understand 
how  it  was  that  our  hero  fell  away  into  beliefs  and  notions, 
at  which  Mrs.  Grundy  and  all  decent  people  coutd  only  lift 
op  eyes  and  bonds  in  pious  and  respectable  horror,  and  became, 
soon  after  the  incarceration  of  his  friend  for  night  poaching 
little  better  than   a  physical   force  Chartist  at  tbe  age  of 
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CHAPTER    XL. 


At  the  end  of  a  gusty  wild  October  afternoon,  a  i 
leading  two  horses  was  marching  up  and  down  tbe  little  plot 
of  short  Ijjrf  at  the  top  of  the  Hawk's  Lynch.  Every  now 
•nd  then  he  would  stop  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  to  look  ova; 
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th.e  vill^,  and  Bcemod  to  be  waiting  for  Homebody  from  tlul 
qnarter.  After  being  ■well  blown  be  would  turn  to  hia 
proraenade  again,  or  go  in  under  tlie  clump  of  firs,  through 
wbicb  the  rising  aoulb-west  wind,  rusbing  up  from  the  v^ 
below,  was  beginning  to  mitke  a  moan  ;  and,  hitcbing  the 
horses  to  some  stump  or  bush,  and  patting  and  coaxiag  them 
to  induce  them,  if  so  might  bo,  to  stand  quiet  for  a  while, 
would  try  to  settle  himself  to  leeward  of  one  of  the  largei 

Eut  the  fates  were  against  all  attempts  at  repose.  He  had 
Bcarcelj  time  to  produce  a  cheroot  from  hia  case  and  light  it 
under  many  diffioultiea,  when  the  boraea  would  begin  fidget- 
ing, and  pulling  at  their  bridles,  and  shifting  round  to  get 
Qicir  tails  to  the  wind.  They  cleatly  did  not  udderBtand  the 
necessity  of  the  position,  and  were  inclined  to  be  moving 
etablewardai  Sb  lie  had  to  get  up  again,  sling  the  bridlw 
oVer  bis  arin,  and  take  to  his  march  up  and  dowa  the  plot  of 
turf ;  now  stopping  for  a  moment  or  two  to  try  to  get  his 
cheroot  to  bum  straight,  and  pishing  B^iid  pshawing  over  its 
perversonesa  ;  now  going  ajfuin  and  again  to  the  brow,  and 
looking  along  the  road  which  led  to  the  viUoge,  holding  bis 
hat  on  tight  with  one  hand^for  by  this  time  it  waa  blowing 
half  a  gale  of  wind. 

Though  it  waa  not  yet  quitfl  the  hoilr  for  his  setting,  the 
Bun  bad  disappeared  behind  a  heavy  bank  of  wicked  alitte- 
coloured  cloud,  which  looked  as  though  it  were  rising  straight 
op  into  the  western  heavens,  while  the  wind  whirled  along 
anil  twisted  into  quaint  shapes  a  ragged  rift  of  light  vapour, 
which  went  hurrying  by,  almost  touching  the  tops  of  the 
moaning  firs.  Altogether  an  uncanny  evening  to  be  keeping 
tryst  ut  the  top  of  a  wild  knoll ;  and  bo  thought  our  friend 
with  the  horses,  and  showed  it,  too,  clearly  enough,  hod  any 
one  haeu  there  Ia  put  a  construction  on  bis  impatient  move- 
ments. 

There  was  no  one  nearer  than  the  village,  of  which  tha 
nearest  bouae  was  balta-niile  and  more  away  ;  so,  by  way 
of  passing  the  time,  we  must  exercise  our  privilege  of  put- 
ting into  words  what  he  is  half  thinking,  half  muttering 
to  himself: — 

"  A  pleasant  night  I  call  this,  to  ba  out  on  a  wild 
chase.  If  ever  I  saw  a  acreaming  storm  brewing,  there  it 
comes.  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  stop  up  here  to  be  caught  in  it 
for  all  the  craek-brained  frlenda  I  ever  had  in  tlie  world  ;  and 
I  seem  to  have  a  faculty  lor  picking  up  none  but  craek-brained 
ones.  I  wonder  what  the  plagae  can  keep  him  so  long;  ho 
must  h&va  been  gone  an  hour,     There  steady,  steady,  eld 
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horse.  Gonfoimd  this  weed  I  WLat  Tascals  tobacconietB  aie  t 
You  never  can  get  a.  cheroot  now  worth  Hmoking,  Every  ona 
of  them  goes  Bplutterin{{  up  tJie  side,  or  'charring  up  tha 
middle,  and  tasting  hke  tow  Roaked  in  saltpetre  a,nd  tobacco 
juice.     Well,  I  suppose  I  shall  get  the  real  thing  in  India. 

"  India  !  In  a  month  from  to-diiy  we  shall  be  off.  To  hear 
our  senior  major  talk,  one  mi;jht  as  well  he  going  to  the 
bottomleea  pit  at  once.  Well,  he'll  sell  out,  that's  a  comfort 
Gives  US  a  step,  and  gets  rid  of  aik  old  rufiian.  I  don't  eeem 
to  care  much  what  the  place  is  tike  if  we  only  get  some  work  j 
and  there  will  he  some  work  there  before  long,  by  all  accounts. 
No  more  garrison -town  life,  at  any  rata  And  if  I  have  any 
luck — a  man  may  get  a  chance  there. 

"What  the  deuce  can  he  be  about t  This  all  comes  of 
sentiment,  now.  Why  couldn't  I  go  qnietly  off  to  India 
without  bothering  up  to  Oxford  to  see  him  1  Not  but  what 
it's  a  pleasant  place  enough.  I've  enjoyed  my  three  daya 
there  uncommonly.  Food  and  drink  all  that  can  bn  wished, 
and  plenty  of  good  fellows  and  fun.  The  look  of  the  places 
too,  makes  one  feel  reapectahle.  But,  by  George,  if  their 
divinity  is  at  all  like  their  politics,  they  must  turn  out  a 
queer  set  of  parsons — at  least  if  Erown  picked  up  his  precious 
notions  at  Oxford.  He  always  was  b  headstrong  beggai. 
What  was  it  ha  was  holding  forth  about  last  night  1  Lef  a 
see,  'The  sacred  right  of  insurrection.'  Yes,  that  was  it, 
and  he  talked  as  if  he  believed  it  all  too  ;  and,  if  there 
should  be  a  row,  wliich  don't  seem  unlikely,  by  Jove  1  think 
he'd  act  on  it  in  the  sort  of  temper  he's  in.  How  about  tha 
sacred  right  of  getting  hung  or  transported  t  I  shouldn't 
wonder  to  hear  of  that  some  day.  Gad  !  suppose  he  should 
be  in  for  an  instahnont  of  bis  sacred  right  to-night.  He's 
capable  of  it,  and  of  lugging  me  in  with  him.  What  did  he 
say  we  were  come  here  fort  To  get  soma  fellow  out  of  a 
ecmpe,  he  said — some  sort  of  poaching  radical  foster-brother 
of  his,  who  had  been  in  gaol,  and  deserved  it  too,  I'll  bo 
bound.  And  we  couldn't  go  down  quietly  into  the  village 
and  put  np  at  the  pubho,  where  I  might  have  sat  in  the  tap, 
and  not  run  the  cha:ice  of  having  my  sitin  blown  over  my 
ears,  and  my  teeth  down  my  throat,  on  this  cursed  look-out 
place,  because  he's  loo  well  knotnn  there.  Wliat  does  that 
mean  )  Upon  my  soul  it  looks  bad.  They  may  be  lynching 
a  J, P.  down  there,  or  making  a  spread  eagle  of  the  parish- 
constable  at  this  minute,  for  anything  I  know,  and  as  sure  as 
fate  if  they  are  I  sball  get  my  foot  in  it. 

"  It  will  read  sweetly  in  the  naval  and  military  intelligence 
— 'A  court-martial  was  held  this  day  at  Chatham,  president, 
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^^ilonel  Smith,  of  Her  Majesty's  101st  Regimeat,  to  t^H 
Heo';y  East,  a  lieutenant  in  the  eame  distiDgiiished  coipe,  irlii)  I 
has  been  under ■  tLrreat  smce  the  lOtb  ult,  foi^  aidiog  «ud 
abetting  the  escape  of  a  convict,  and  taking  part  in  a  riot  in 
the  village  of  liglebouni,  in  the  county  of  Berks,  Ths 
defence  of  the  accused  was  that  he  had  a  sentimental  friend- 
ship for  a  certain  Thomas  Brown,  an  undergraduate  of  SL 
Ambrose  College,  Oxford,  &c  4c  ;  and  the  aentence  of  the 

"  Hang  it !  It's  no  laughing  matter.  Many  a  fellow  hu 
hoen  broken  for  not  making  half  such  a  fool  of  himself  as  i 
haye  done,  coming  out  here  on  this  erranil.     I'll  tell  T.  JJ.  a 

tbit  of  my  mind  as  sure  as 
"  Hullo  !  didn't  I  hear  a  shout )  Only  the  wind,  I  beliere. 
Bow  it  does  blow !  One  of  these  fira  will  be  down,  I  expect, 
inet  now.  The  storm  will  burst  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
)Sere  goes  !  I  shall  ride  down  into  the  village,  let  what  wilt 
eome  of  it  Steady  now,  steady.  Stand  still,  you  old  fool ; 
'  "  There,  now  I'm  all  right  Solomon  said  sometliing  abont 
a  beggar  on  horseback.  Was  it  Solomon,  though  I  Never 
mind.  He  couldn't  ride.  Never  had  a  horse  till  he  wai 
grown  up.  But  he  said  some  uncommon  wise  things  aboat 
having  nothing  to  do  with  such  friends  as  T.  B.  So,  Harry 
East,  if  you  please,  no  more  tomfoolery  after  to-day.  You've 
got  a  whole  skin,  and  a  lieutenant's  comniission  to  moke  yout 
way  in  the  world  with,  and  are  troubled  with  no  particular 
crotchets  yourself  that  need  ever  get  you  into  trouble,  So 
juat  you  keep  clear  of  other  people's.  And  if  your  friends 
must  he  mending  the  world,  and  poor  man's  plastering,  and 
running  their  heads  against  stone  walla,  why,  just  you  let  go 
of  their  coat  tails." 

So  muttering  and  meditating,  Hany  East  paused  a  moment 
after  mounting,  to  turn  up  the  collar  of  the  rough  shooting- 
coat  which  lie  was  wearing,  and  button  it  up  to  the  chin, 
before  riding  down  the  hill,  when,  in  the  burly-burly  of  the 
wind,  a  shout  came  spinning  past  his  ears,  plain  enough  this 
time ;    he  heard  the  gate  at  the  end  of  £ng]eboum-lane 
down  below  him  shut  with  a  clang,  and  saw  two  men  running 
«t  full  speed  towards  him,  straight  up  the  hill. 
L      "  Oh  I  here  you  are  at  last,"  he  said,  as  he  watched  them. 
^l*  Well,  jou  don't  lose  your  time  now.     Somebody  must  be 
^Hfter  them.     What's  he  shouting  and  vraving  his  hand  for  t 
^^^i,  I'm  to  bring  the  cavalry  supports  down  the  slope^  I  aui^ 
^^fete.     Well,  here  goos  :  he  bos  brought  off  his  pal  tha 
^Havict  I  see — 
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Sayi  be,  you've  'scaped  ^m  transportaitiDi 

All  upon  the  briny  main  ; 
Bo  uevur  gise  way  to  no  temptation, 

Aod  don't  got  drank  nor  prig  again  ! 


There  goes  the  gate  again.  By  Jove,  whaf  e  that  1  Dragoona, 
as  I'm  a  sinnflr  !  There'a  going  to  he  the  d st  bear- 
fight" 

Saying  which,  Harry  East  dug  hie  heels  intti  hie  howe'i 
■ides,  holding  him  up  sharply  with  the  curb  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  another  moment  wa."  at  the  bottom  of  the 
solitary  mound  on  which  he  hud  been  perched  tot  the  last 
hoar,  and  on  the  brow  of  the  line  of  bill  out  of  which  it 
rose  so  abruptly,  just  at  the  point  for  which  tlie  two  runneTfl 
were  making.  He  had  only  time  to  glance  at  the  pursuers, 
and  saw  that  one  or  two  rode  straight  on  the  track  of  the 
fugitives,  while  the  rest  skirted  away  along  a  parish  road 
which  led  up  the  hill  eide  by^  eoiiier  ascent,  when  Tom  and 
his  companion  wore  by  his  side.'  Tom  seized  the  bridle  of  the 
led  botse,  and  was  In  the,  saddle  with  one  spring. 

"  Jump  up  behind,"  he  shouted ;  "  now  then,  come 
along." 

"  Who  are  they  1 "  roared  East — in  that  wind  nothing  but 
a  shout  could  be  henrd^pointing  over  his  shoulder  with  his 
thumb  as  they  turned  to  tiie  heath. 

"  After  you  1 " 

Tom  nodded,  as  they  broke  into  a  gallop,  making  straight 
across  the  heath  towards  the  Oxford  road.  They  were  soma 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  advance  before  any  of  their  pursuera 
showed  over  the  brow  of  the  liill  behind  thorn.  It  was 
already  getting  duek,  and  the  great  bank  of  cloud  was  hy  this 
time  all  but  upon  them,  maJdng  the  atmosphere  denser  and 
darker  every  second.  Then,  first  one  of  the  men  appeared 
who  had  ridden  straight  Up  the  hill  under  the  Hawk's  Lynch, 
and,  pulling  up  for  a  moment,  caught  sight  of  them  and  gave 
chose.  Half  a  minute  later,  and  several  of  those  who  had 
kept  to  the  road  were  also  iu  sight,  some  distance  away  on  the 
left,  but  still  near  enough  to  be  unpleasant ;  and  they  loo, 
after  a  moment's  pau*),  were  in  full  pursuit.  At  litat  the 
fugitives  held  their  own,  and  the  distance  between  them  and 
their  pursuera  was  not  lessened,  but  it  was  clear  that  this 
couU  not  last.  Anything  that  hoise-flesh  is  capable  of,  a  real 
good  Oxford  hack,  such  ns  they  rode,  will  du ;  but  to  carry 
two  full-grown  men  at  the  end  of  a  pretty  long  day,  away 
&om  fiesh  horses  and  moderate  weights,  is  too  much  to  expect 
even  of  Oxford  horae-flbsh ;  and  the  gidlant  beast  which  Tom 
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rode  Wfts  beginning  to  show  aigns  of  distreBS  when  they  stnuik 
into  the  road.  There  wa*  a  alight  dip  iii  the  ground  at  thii 
place,  and  a  little- further  on  the  heath  rose  eudduuly  again, 
and  the  road  ran  betiveen  high  banks  for  a  short  distance. 

Ab  they  reached  this  point  they  disappeared  for  the  moment 
from  the  yeoman^,  and  the  force  of  the  wind  was  broken  by 
the  banks,  so  that  they  could  brealbe  more  easily,  and  heai 
one  another'a  voices. 

Tom  looked  onxioualy  round  at  the  heutenant,  who  shra^ed 
bis  sbouldera  in  anewer  to  the  look,  as  he  bent  forward  to 
ease  his  own  horse,  and  said — 

"  Can't  last  another  mile." 

"What'H  to  be  donel" 

East  again  shrugged  his  ahoulde^  but  said  nothing. 

"  I  know,  Master  Tom,"  eaid  Harry  Winhom. 

"Whati"  , 

'"  Pull  up  a  bit,  sit." 

Tom  pulled  up,  and  his  horse  fell  into  a  walk  willingly 
enough,  while  East  pasaed  on  a  few  atridea  ahead.  Hanj 
Winbum  sprang  off. 

"  You  ride  on,  now,  Master  Tom,"  he  said,  "  I  knowa  tho 
heath  well ;  yoii  let  me  bide." 

"  No,  no,  Harry,  not  I.  I  won't  leave  you  now ;  so  let 
thorn  come,  and  be  hanged." 

East  had  pulled  up,  and  hatened  to  their  talk. 

"  Look  here,  now,"  he  said  to  Harry  ;  "  put  your  arm  ovat 
the  hind  part  of  hie-Gaddle,  and  run  by  the  side  ;  you'U  find 
you  caji  go  as  fast  as  the  horse.  !Now,  you  two  push  on,  and 
atrike  acroaa  the  heath.  I'll  keep  the  road,  and  take  off  this 
joker  behind,  who  is  the  only  dangerona  customer." 

"  ITiat'a  like  you,  old  boy,"  aaid  Tom,  "  then  we'll  meet  at 
the  first  publid  beyond  the  heatlF;"  and  they  passed  ahead  in 
their  turn,  and  turned  on  to  the  heath,  Horry  nmning  by  the 
side,  as  the  lieutenant  bad  advised. 

East  looked  after  them,  and  then  put  his  horse  into  a  steady 
trot,  muttering — 

"Like  me!  yea,  devilish  like  me;  I  know  that  wall 
enough.  Didn't  1  always  play  cat's<paw  to  his  monkey  at 
school  t  but  that  convict  don't  aeem  auch  a  bod  lot,  afta> 
alL" 

Meantime  Tom  and  Harry  struck  away  over  the  heath,  as 
the  darksesa  closed  in,  and  the  storm  drove  down-  They 
stumbled  on  over  tlio  charred  furze  roots,  and  splaslied  throu^ 
the  sloppy  peat  cuttings,  casting  ansioua,  ha^ty  looks  ora 
their  sbouldera  as  they  fled,  straining  every  nerve  to  get  on^ 
longing  for  night  and  the  atorm. 
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"  Hark,  wasn't  that  a  pistol-shot ) "  said  Tom,  as  they  floun- 
dered on.     The  sound  came  ftom  the  road  they  had  left. 

"  Look  !  here's  some  on  'em,  then,"  said  Harry ;  and  Tom 
was  aware  of  two  horsemen  coming  over  the  hrow  of  the  hill 
on  their  left,  some  three  hundred  yards  to  the  reax.  At  the 
same  instant  his  horse  stumbled,  and  came  down  on  his  nosa 
nnd  kiieea.  Tom  went  off  over  li^  shoulder,  tumhling 
against  Harry,  and  sending  him  headlong  to  the  ground, 
hut  keeping  hold  of  the  hridle ;    they  were  up  again  i 


"Are  Ton  hnrti" 
.   "No."' 

"  Come  along,  then,"  and  Tom  was  in  the  saddle  agun,  when 
the  pursuers  raised  a  shout.  They  had  caught  sight  of  them 
now,  and  spurred  down  the  slops  towards  them.  Tom  wa; 
turning  his  horse's  head  straight  away,  hut  Harry  shouted, — 

"  Keep  to  the  leil,  Master  Tom,  to  (iie  left,  right  on." 

It  seemed  like  running  into  the  lion's  jaws,  but  he  yielded,  I 
and  they  pushed  on  down  the  slope  on  which  they  were. 
Another  shout  of  triumph  rose  on  the  howling  wind  ;  Tom's 
heart  sank  within  him.  The  enemy  was  closing  on  them  at 
every  stride  ;  another  hundred  yards,  and  they  must  meet 
at  the  bottom  of  the  slope.  What  could  Harry  be  dreaming 
of  1  The  thought  had  scarcely  time  to  cross  his  Lrain,  when 
down  went  the  two  yeomen,  horso  and  man,  floundering  in  a 
bog  above  their  horses'  girths.  At  the  same  moment  the 
storm  burst  on  them,  the  driving  mist  and  pelting  rain.  The 
chase  was  over.  They  could  not  have  seen  a  regiment  of  men 
at  fifty  yards'  distance. 

"  You  let  me  load  the  horse,  Master  Tom,"  shouted  Harry 
Winbum  ;  "  I  knowed  where  they  was  going  ;  'twill  take  they 
the  host  part  o'  the  night  to  get  out  o'  that,  I  knows." 

"All  right,  let's  get  back  to  the  road,  then,  as  soon  as  we 
can,"  said  Tom,  surrendering  his  horse's  head  to  Harry,  and 
turning  up  his  collar,  to  meet  the  pitiless  deluge  which  waa 
driving  on  their  flanks.  Tbey  were  drenched  to  the  skin  in 
two  minutes ;  Tom  jumped  off,  and  plodded  along  on  the 
opposite  side  of  his  horse  to  Harry.  They  did  not  speak ; 
there  was  vary  little  to  be  said  under  the  circumstances,  and 
a  great  deal  to  be  thought  about. 

Harry  Winburn  probably  knew  the  heath  as  well  as  any 
man  living,  hut  oven  he  had  much  difficulty  in  finding  his 
way  back  to  the  road  throngh  that  storm.  However,  after 
Mme  half-hour,  spent  in  beating  about,  they  reached  it,  and 
turned  their  faces  northwards  towards  Oxford.  By  this  time 
iiight  had  come  on  j  hut  the  fury  of  the  storm  had  passed 
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DT6I  them,  and  the  moon  began  to  show  eveiy  now  a 
through  tho  driring  clouds.  At  laat  Tom  roused  himae 
of  the  brown  study  in  which  he  had  been  hitherto  plodding 
along,  and  turned  down  his  coat  noUac,  and  shook  himuelT, 
and  looked  up  at  the  sky,  and  acroaa  at  his  companion,  who 
waa  still  leading  the  horse  along  mechanically.  It  was  too  dark 
to  see  his  face,  but  his  walk  and  general  look  were  listless  and 
dogged  ;  at  hut  Tom  broke  eilence. 

"You  promised  not  to  do  anything,  after  yon  came  ont, 
without  speaking  to  me."  Harry  made  no  reply ;  so  presenlJj 
he  went  on  : — 

"  I  didn't  think  you'd  have  gone  in  for  such  a  businesa  u 
that  to-night  I  shouldn't  have  minded  so  much  if  it  had 
only  been  machine-breaking ;  but  robbing  the  cellar  nd 
staving  in  ala  casks  and  maiming  cattle — " 

"  I'd  no  hand  in  that,"  interrupted  Harry. 

"  I'm  glad  to  hear  it.  You  were  certainly  leaning  agusst 
the  gate  when  I  came  up,  and  taking  no  part  in  it ;  but  JOB 
were  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  riot," 

"  He  brought  it  on  hisself,"  said  Hany,  doggedly. 

"  Tester  is  a  bad  man,  I  know  that ;  and  the  people  haTC 
much  to  complain  of ;  but  nothing  can  justify  wh&t  was  done 
to-nighL"     Harry  made  no  answer. 

"  You're  known,  and  they'll  be  after  you  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning.     I  don't  know  what's  to  ho  done," 

"  'Tis  very  httle  odds  whet  happens  to  me." 

"  You've  no  right  to  say  that^  Harry.     Your  Irienda — " 

"  I  ain't  got  no  friends." 

"Well,  Harry,  I  don't  think  yoa  ought  to  say  that  after 
what  has  happened  to-night  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  m^ 
iriendahip  has  done  you  much  good  yet ;  but  I've  done  whrt 
I  could,  and " 

"  So  you  hev'.  Master  Tom,  so  yon  hev'." 

"  And  I'll  stick  by  you  through  thick  and  thin,  Harry.  But 
you  must  take  heart  and  stick  by  yourself,  or  we  shall  never 
pull  you  through."  Harry  groaned,  and  then,  turning  at 
once  to  what  was  always  uppermost  in  his  mind ;  said, — 

"  'Tis  oo  good  now  I've  been  in  gaoL  Her  fether  wur  allna 
igin  me.  And  now,  how  be  I  ever  to  hold  up  my  head  at 
ivhoam )  I  seen  her  once  arter  I  came  out." 

"  Well,  and  what  happened  I"  said  Tom,  after  waiting  a 
moment  or  two. 

"  She  just  turned  red  an4  pale,  and  was  all  flustered  hkt^ 
and  made  as  though  she'd  have  held  out  her  hand  :  and,f' 
tuk  and  hurried  off  like  a  frighted  hare,  as  though  sho  h 
somebody  a  comin'.     Ah  !  'tis  no  good !  'tis  no 
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"I  don't  Bee  anything  very  hopsleas  in  that,"  suij  Tom. 

"  Tve  knowed  her  since  she  wnr  that  higli,"  went  on  Harry, 
(lolding  out  hia  hand  ahout  as  high  as  the  bottom  of  hia 
waistcoat,  without  noticing  the  interraption,  "when  her  and 
I  went  a  gleanin'  together.  'Tia  what  I've  thought  on,  and 
lived  for.  'Tia  four  year  and  better  since  she  and  I  hroke  a 
sixpence  anver't  And  at  times  it  siin'd  bb  tho'  'twonid  all 
cum  right,  when  my  poor  mother  wur  livin', — tho'  her  neYer 
tuk  to  it  kindly,  mother  didn't.  But  'tia  all  gone  now  !  and 
I  he  that  mad  wi'  myself,  and  Toanimerod,  and  down,  I  be 
ready  to  hang  myself,  Master  Tom ;  and  if  they  just  taks  and 
trans  p worts  me " 

"  Oh,  nonsense,  Harry  J  You  must  keep  out  of  that  TTe 
shall  think  of  some  way  to  get  you  out  of  that  hefore  morning. 
And  you  must  get  clear  away,  and  go  to  work  on  the  railwaya 
or  somewhere.  There's  nothing  to  be  downhearted  ahout  as 
far  as  Patty  is  concerned." 

"  Ah !  'tis  they  as  wears  it  as  knows  where  the  shoe  pinches. 
You'd  Hay  diiforent  if  'twaa  you,  Master  Toni." 

"  Should  1 1 "  aaid  Tom  ;  and,  after  pausing  a  moment  or 
two,  he  went  on.  "  What  Fm  going  to  say  is  in  confidence. 
Tve  never  told  it  to  any  man  yet,  and  only  one  has  found  it 
out.  Now,  Harty,  I'm  much  worse  ofi'  than  you  at  this  minute. 
Don't  I  know  where  the  shoe  pinches  !  Why  I  haven't  seen 
— I've  scarcely  heard  of — of — well,  of  my  sweetheart — there, 
youll  understand  that — for  this  year  and  mote.  I  don't  know 
'when  I  may  see  her  again.  I  don't  know  that  she  hasn't  clean 
forgotten  me.  I  don't  know  that  she  ever  cared  a  straw  for 
me.  Now,  you  know  quite  well  that  you  are  better  off  than 
that." 

"  I  hean't  so  sure  o'  that,  Master  Tom.  But  I  he  terrible 
vexed  to  hear  about  you." 

"  Never  mind  about  me.  You  say  you're  not  sure,  Harry. 
Come,  now,  you  said,  not  two  minutes  ago,  that  you  two  had 
broken  a  sixpence  over  it.     What  does  that  mean,  now  1" 

"  Ah !  but  'tis  four  years  gone.  Her'a  bin  a  leadin'  o'  me 
up  and  down,  and  a  dancin'  o"  me  round  and  round  purty 
nigh  ever  since,  let  alone  the  time  as  she  wur  at  Uxford, 

"  Well,  we  won't  talk  of  that,  Harry.  Come,  will  yesterday 
io  for  you  ?  If  you  thought  she  was  dl  right  yesterday,  would 
Ihat  satiaiy  you  t" 

"  Ees ;  and  summat  to  spare." 

"  Yoa  don't  beUeve  it,  I  see.     "Well,  why  do  yon  think  I 
name  after  you  to-night  1     How  did  I  know  what  was  g 
on  I" 
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"  That's  just  what  Tve  been  a  axin'  o"  myself  bb  we  onm 

"Well,  then,  TU  tell  you.  I  came  because  I  got  a  note 
from  her  yesterday  at  Oxford,"  Tom  paused,  for  he  heard  a 
muttered  growl  from  the  other  side  of  the  liorae'a  bead,  ami 
could  see,  even  in  the  fitful  moonlight,  the  angry  tosa  of  the 
head  with  which  hia  news  was  receiveil.  "  I  didn't  expect 
this,  Hacry,"  he  went  on  presently,  "after  what  I  told  you 
just  now  about  myself.  It  was  a  hard  matter  to  tell  it  at  all ; 
but,  after  telling  you,  I  diiln't  think  you'd  suspect  me  any 
more.  Howerer,  perhaps  Fve  deserved  it.  So,  to  go  on  with 
ivhat  I  was  saying,  two  years  ago,  when  I  came  to  my  senses 
about  her,  and  before  I  cared  for  any  one  else,  I  told  her  to 
write  if  ever  I  could  do  her  a  serrice.  Anything  that  a  man 
could  do  for  his  sister  1  was  bound  to  do  for  her,  and  I  told 
her  so.  She  never  answered  till  yesterday,  when  I  got  this 
note,"  and  he  dived  into  the  inner  breast  pocket  of  his 
shooting-coat  "  If  it  isn't  soaked  to  pnip,  it's  in  my  pocket 
now.  Yes,  here  it  is,"  and  he  produced  a  dirty  piece  of  paper, 
sjid  banded  it  across  to  hia  companion.  "  When  there's  light 
enough  to  read  it,  you'll  see  plain  enough  what  she  meami 
though  your  name  is  not  mentioned." 

Having  finished  his  statement,  Tom  retired  into  himself 
and  walked  along  watching  the  hurrying  clouds.  After  they 
had  gone  some  hundred  yards,  Harry  cleared  his  throat  once 
or  twice,  and  at  last  brought  out, — 

"  Master  Tom." 

"  WelL" 

"  You  bean't  offended  wi'  me,  sir,  I  hopes  t" 

"  No,  why  should  I  be  offended  I " 

"'Cause  I  knows  I  be  so  all-fired  jealous,  I  can't  abear  to 
hear  o'  her  talkin',  let  alone  writin'  to " 

"  Out  with  it     To  me,  you  were  going  to  say." 

"  Nay,  'tie  mwore  nor  that." 

"  All  right,  Hairy,  if  yoa  onlv  lump  me  with  the  rest  of 
mankind,  1  don't  care.  But  you  needn't  be  jealous  of  me, 
and  you  musn't  be  jealous  of  me,  or  I  shan't  be  able  to  help 
yon  as  I  wont  to  do.  I'll  give  you  hand  and  word  on  it,  »a 
man  to  man,  there's  no  thought  in  my  heart  towards  her  that 
yon  mightn't  see  this  minute.     Do  you  believe  mel" 

"  Ees,  and  you'll  for^e " 

"  There's  nothing  to  forgive,  Harry.  But  now  you'll  allow 
your  case  isn't  such  a  bad  one.  She  must  keep  a  good  look- 
out after  you  to  know  what  you  were  likely  to  be  about  to-day. 
And  if  she  didn't  care  for  you  she  wouldn't  have  written  to 
me.     That's  trood  sense  1  think." 
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^'  Harry  assented,  and  then  Tom  went  into  a  conflidetation  of 
vrliBt  was  to  be  done,  and,  as  uaual,  fair  castles  began  to  r 
in  the  air.  Ilnny  was  to  start  down  the  line  &t  once,  and  take 
work  on  the  railway.  In  a  few  weeks  he  would  he  captain  of 
a  gang,  and  then  what  was  to  hinder  his  becoming  a  con- 
tractor, and  making  bis  fortune,  and  buying  a  farm  of  his  own 
at  EnglBhoiirn  1  To  all  which  Harry  listened  with  open  ears 
till  they  got  oiT  the  heath,  and  came  upon  a  small  hamlet  of 
some  half-dozen  cottages  scattered  along  the  road. 

"Tliere's  a  public  here,  I  suppose,"  said  Toni,  retumingto 
the  damp  realities  of  life,  Harry  indicated  tke  humble  place 
of  entertainment  for  man  and  horse. 

"  That's  all  right.  I  hofw  we  shall  find  my  friend  here  ;" 
and  they  went  towards  the  light  which  was  shining  tempt- 
ingly through  the  latticed  window  of  the  road-side  inn. 


^H  CHAPTEE  XLI. 

^^         TBI  LIBITTKNANT'b   HENTIKBNIS   AND   PR0BLBM8. 

"  Stop  I  It  looks  so  bright  that  there  must  be  something 
going  oa  Surely  the  yeomanry  can  never  have  come  on  here 
already  1" 

Tom  laid  his  band  on  the  bridle,  and  tbey  halted  ou  the 
road  opposite  the  public-house,  whieh  lay  a  little  buck,  with 
an  open  space  of  ground  before  it.  The  sign-post,  and  o  long 
water-trough  for  the  horses  of  guests  to  drink  at,  were  pushed 
forward  to  the  side  of  the  road  to  intimate  the  whereabouts 
of  the  house,  and  the  hack  which  Harry-  led  was  already 
drinking  eagerly. 

"  Stay  here  for  a  minute,  and  I'll  go  to  the  window,  and 
see  what's  up  inside.  It's  very  unlucky,  but  it  will  never  do 
fur  UB  to  go  in  if  there  are  any  people  there." 

Tom  stole  softly  up  to  the  window  out  of  which  the  light 
came.  A  little  scrap  of  a  curtain  was  drawn  across  a  portion 
of  it,  but  he  could  sea  easily  into  the  room  oa  eitlier  side  of 
tlie  curtain.  The  first  glance  comforted  him,  for  he  saw  at 
once  that  there  was  only  one  person  in  the  kitchen ;  hut  who 
and  what  he  might  be  was  a  puzzlo.  The  only  thing  which 
was  clear  at  a  first  glance  was,  that  he  was  making  himself  at 

The  room  was  a  moderate-sized  kitchen,  with  a  sanded  floor, 
and  a  large  flro-place ;  a  high  wooden  screen,  with  a  narrow 
seat  in  front  of  it,  ran  along  the  side  on  which  Uie  door  from 
the  entrance-passage  opened.    In  the  middle  there  waf      ' 
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rough,  walnut  table,  on  which  stood  a  laige  loaf,  some  cold 
bacon  and  cheeee,  and  a  yellow  jug ;  a  few  heavy  rush- 
bottomed  cliaira  and  a  settle  compoaed  the  rest  of  the  farai- 
turo.  On  the  wall  were  a  few  samplers,  a  warming  pan,  and 
ahelves  with  Bonie  common  delf  platea,  and  cups  and  sauceia. 
But  though  the  furniture  was  meagre  enough,  the  kitobBD  hid 
a  look  of  wondrous  comfort  for  a  drenched  mortal  outside. 
Tom  fell  thia  keenly,  and,  after  a  glance  round,  fixed  hia 
attention  on  the  happy  occupant,  with  the  view  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  he  would  be  a  safe  person  to  intrude  on  under 
the  circumatancea.  Ha  w&b  seated  on  a  low,  three-comeied 
oak  Beat,  with  his  back  to  the  window,  steadying  a.  fuize  &ggot 
on  the  fire  with  the  poket.  The  faggot  blazed  and  crackled, 
and  roared  up  the  chimney,  sending  out  the  bright  flickering 
light  which  had  attracted  them,  and  forming  a  glorious  t«p  to 
the  glowing  clear  fire  of  wood  embers  beneath,  into  which 
was  inserted  a  lung,  funnel-shaped  tlu,  out  of  which  the  figure 
helped  himself  to  some  warm  compound,  when  he  had  settled 
the  faggot  to  his  satisfaction.  He  waa  enveloped  as  to  hia 
ahouldeTB  in  a  heavy,  dirty-white  coat,  with  huge  cape  and 
high  collar,  which  hid  the  back  of  hia  head,  auch  aa  was  then 
in  use  by  country  carriers  ;  but  the  garment  was  much  too 
short  for  him,  and  his  hare  arms  came  out  a  foot  beyond  the 
end  of  the  sleeves.  The  rest  of  hia  costume  waa  even  ntiire 
eccentric,  being  nothing  more  or  lesa  than  a  coarse  flannel 
petticoat ;  and  his  bare  feet  rested  on  the  mat  in  front  of  the 

Tom  felt  a  sudden  doubt  as  to  his  soiiity,  which  doubt  waa 
apparently  shared  by  the  widow  woman,  who  kept  the  bouse, 
and  her  maid-of-all-work,  one  or  other  of  whom  might  be  seen 
constantly  keeping  an  eye  on  their  guest  from  behind  the  end 
of  the  wooden  screen.     However,  it  waa  no  time  to  be  over 
particular  ;  they  must  rest  before  going  further,  and,  after  all, 
it  was  only  one  man.     So  Tom  thought,  and  was  just  on  tha 
point  of  calling  Hany  to  come  on,  when  the  figure  turned 
round  towards  the  window,  and  the  face  of  the  Ueulenant  dis- 
closed itself  between  the  bighpeaked  gilla  of  the  carrier's  coal. 
Tom  horat  out  into  a  loud  laugh,  and  colled  oat, 
"  It's  all  right,  come  along." 
"I'll  just  look  to  the  hoaaea,  Master  Tom." 
"Verywell,and  then  come  into  the  kitchen;"  saying  which, 
he  hurried  into  the  house,  and  after  tumbling  against  the 
maid-of-all-work  m  the  passage,  emerged  &om  behind   the 
screen. 
1       "Well,  bore  we  are  at  last,  old  fellow,"  he  said,  slapping 
I  East  on  the  shoulder. 
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"  "Oh,  if  B  yoH,  ia  it  I  I  thought  you  were  in  the  lock-up  by 
Ihia  time." 

East'a  costtimo,  as  lie  sat  looking  up,  with  a  hand  on  each 
knee,  was  even  more  ridiculous  on  a  close  inspection,  end  Taw 
roared  with  laughter  again. 

"  I  don't  see  the  joke,"  said  East  without  moving  a  muBcle, 

"  You  wooid,  though,  if  you  could  see  youraelE  You  won- 
derful old  Guy,  where  did  you  pick  up  that  toggery  1" 

"  The  late  lamented  husband  of  the  widow  lliggs,  our  land- 
lady, was  the  owner  of  the  coat.  He  also  bequeathed  to  her 
several  paiia  of  breiechea,  which  I  have  vainly  endeavoured  to 
get  into.  The  late  lamented  Uiggs  wbb  an  abombiably  small 
man.  He  must  have  been  very  much  her  worse  half.  So,  in 
default  of  other  clothing,  the  widow  has  kindly  obliged  me 
by  tJie  loan  of  one  of  her  own  garments." 

"  Where  are  your  own  clothes  J " 

"  There,"  eaid  East,  pointing  to  a  clothes'  hoiae,  which  Tom 
had  not  bitherto  remarked,  which  stood  well  into  the  chimney 
comer  ;  "  and  tliey  are  dry,  too,"  he  went  on,  feeling  them ; 
"  at  least  the  flannel  shirt  and  trousers  are,  so  I'll  get  into  them 

"  I  say,  ma'am,"  he  called  out,  addressing  the  ecreen,  "  I'm 
going  to  change  my  things.  So  you  had  better  not  look  iit 
just  now.     In  iact,  we  can  call  now,  if  we  want  anything." 

At  this  strong  hint  the  widow  Ei^a  was  heard  buetling 
away  behind  the  screen,  and  after  her  departure  East  got  into 
some  of  lus  own  clothes  again,  offering  the  cast-off  garments 
of  the  Higga  family  to  Tom,  who,  however,  declined,  content- 
ing liimself  with  taking  off  his  coat  aad  waiatcoat,  and  hangin;; 
them  upon  the  horse.  He  had  been  blown  comparatively  dry 
in  the  last  half-hour  of  his  walk. 

While  East  was  making  his  toilet,  Tom  turned  to  the  table^ 
and  mode  an  assault  ou  the  bread  and  bacon,  and  then  poured 
himself  out  a  glass  of  beer  and  began  to  drink  it,  but  was 
pulled  up  half  way,  and  put  it  down  with  a  face  all  drawn 
up  into  puckers  by  its  sharpness. 

"  I  thought  you  wouldn't  appreciate  the  widow's  tap,"  said 
East,  watching  him  with  a  grin.  "  liegular  whistle-belly 
vengeance,  and  no  mistake !  Hera,  I  don't  mind  giving  you 
Bome  of  my  compound,  though  you  don't  deserve  it," 

So  Tom  drew  his  chair  to  tlie  fire,  and  smacked  hia  lips 
over  the  long-necked  glass,  which  Eadt  handed  to  him. 

"  Ah  I  that'a  not  l»d  tipple  after  such  a  ducking  as  v 
had.     Dog'a-noso,  isn't  itt" 

East  nodded. 

"  Welj,  old  fiUow,  I  will  aay  you  are  the  best  hand  I  know  J 
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at  making  the  moat  of  your  opportunities.  T  don't  know  of 
any  one  eleo  who  could  have  niudo  such  a  good  brew  oat  of 
that  stuff  and  a  drop  of  ^n." 

Enst  wag  not  to  be  mollified  by  &hy  such  compliment, 

"Have  you  got  many  more  such  jubs  as  to-day's  on  handl 
I  should  tliitik  they  must  interfere  with  readiag." 

"  No,      Uut  I  eiJl  to-day's  a  real  good  job." 

"  Do  you  t  I  don't  agree.  Of  course  it's  a  matter  of  taste. 
I  have  the  honour  of  holding  Her  Majesty's  uoniuiisaion ;  m 
I  may  be  prejudiced,  ^rhaps," 

"  What  difference  does  it  make  whose  commission  you  holdt 
You  wouldn't  hold  any  commission,  I  know,  which  would  bind 
you  to  be  a  tyrant  and  opprese  the  weak  and  the  poor," 

"Humbug  about  your  oppressing!  Who  is  the  tjTant,  I 
should  like  to  know,  the  farmer,  or  tho  mob  that  destroys  his 
property  )     I  don't  taiU  Swing's  mob  the  weak  and  the  poor.' 

"  That's  all  very  well ;  but  I  should  like  to  know  how  you'd 
feel  if  you  hod  no  work  and  a  starving  iaroily.  You  don't 
kuow  what  people  have  to  suffer.  The  only  wonder  is  that 
all  tho  country  isn't  in  a  blaze  ;  and  it  will  be  if  things  last 
as  they  are  ntuoh  longer.  It  must  be  a  bad  time  which  makes 
Buch  men  as  Harry  Winburn  into  rioters." 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  Harry  Winbum.  Eat  I 
know  there's  a  good  deal  to  be  eaid  on  the  yeomajirj  aide  of 
the  question." 

"  Well,  now.  East,  juat  consider,  this " 

"  !No,  I'm  not  in  the  humour  for  considering.  I  don't  want 
to  argue  with  you." 

"  Yea,  that's  always  the  way.  You  won't  hear  what  ft 
fellow's  got  to  say,  and  then  set  him  down  for  a  mischievous 
fonl,  because  he  won't  giye  up  beliefs  fouuded  on  the  evidence 
of  his  own  eyes,  and  ears,  and  reason." 

"  I  don't  quart«l  with  iuiy  of  your  beliefs,  You've  got  'em 
^. — I  haven't — that's  just  the  dill'orence  between  us.  YouVb 
got  some  sort  of  faith  to  fall  back  upon,  in  equality,  and 
brotherhood,  and  a  lot  of  cursed  nonsense  of  that  kind.  So^ 
I  dure  say,  you  could  drop  down  into  a  navigator,  or  a  shoA- 
black,  or  something  in  that  way  to-morrow,  and  think  it 
pleasant.  You  might  rBthor  enjoy  a  trip  across  the  water  at 
the  expense  of  your  countiy,  like  your  friend  the  convict  heMu" 

"Don't  talk  such  rot,  man.  In  the  first  pla«^  be  isnl  a 
convict — you  know  tliat,  well  enoujjh." 

"  He  is  juat  on;  of  prison,  at  any  rate.  However,  this  sort 
of  thing  isn't  my  Una  of  country  at  alt-  So  tho  next  tima 
you  want  to  do  a  bit  of  goal-delivery  on  your  own  hook,  don't 
""'"  me  to  help  you." 
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"Well,  if  I  had  Iciiown  all  that  was  going  to  happen,  I 
■wouldn't  have  ask  you  to  come,  old  fellow.  Come,  give  ub 
another  glass  of  jour  doR'a-noBe,  and  no  more  of  your  aermon, 
which  ian't  edifying." 

The  lieutenant  fiEed  the  long-necked  glaaa  ■wliich  Tom 
held  out,  with  the  cream ihr  misture,  which  he  was  nursing 
is  the  funnel-ehaped  tin.  But  he  was  not  prepared  to  waive 
his  light  to  lecture,  and  so  continued,  while  Tom  sipped  hia 
liquor  with  much  relish,  and  looked  comically  acrosa  at  hla 
old  schoolfellow. 

"  Some  follows  have  a  call  to  set  the  world  tight — I  haven't 
My  giaciouB  sovereign  pays  me  seven  and  sixpence  a  day  ;  for 
which  sum  I  undertake  to  he  ahot  at  on  certain  occastona  and 
by  proper  persons,  and  I  hope  when  the  time  comes  I  shall 
take  it  as  weU  an  asotlier.  But  that  doesn't  include  turning 
out  to  he  potted  at  like  a  woodcock  on  your  confounded 
Berkshire  wilds  by  a  turnip-headed  yeoman.  It  isn't  to  be 
done  at  the  figure." 

"What  in  the  world  do  you  moan!" 

"I  moan  Just  what  I  say." 

"That  one  of  those  'unspeakable  yeomaniy  has  been 
shooting  at  youl" 

"  Just  80." 

"  No,  you  don't  really  mean  it  1  Wh-e-e-w !  Then  that  shot 
we  heard  Was  fired  at  jou.     'Pon  my  honour  I'm  very  sorry." 

"  Much  good  jour  sorrow  would  have  done  me  if.  youi 
precious  countryman  had  held  straight." 

"  WeU,  what  can  I  say  more.  East )  If  there's  anything  I 
can  do  to  show  you  that  I  ivally  am  very  sorry  and  ashamed  at 
having  brought  you  into  such  a  scrape,  only  tell  mo  what  it  is." 

"  I  don't  BUppose  your  word  would  go  for  much  at  the 
Horse  Guards,  or  I'd  ask  you  tb  give  me  a  eharacter  for  cool^ 
nssa  under  fire." 

"  Come,  I  see  you're  joking  now,  old  fellow,  Do  tell  us  how 
it  happened." 

"  Well,  when  yon  turned  off  across  the  common  I  pulled 
up  for  h-ilf  a  minute,  and  then  held  on  at  a  steady  slow  trot. 
If  I  liad  poshed  on  ahead,  my  friends  behind  would  have  boon 
just  as  likely  to  tarn  aftor  you  as  after  me.  Presently  I  heard 
number  One  coming  (earing  along  behind ;  and  as  soon  as  he 
got  from  between  the  hanks,  he  saw  me,  and  came  straight 
after  me  down  the  road.  You  were  well  away  to  the  left,  so 
now  I  just  clapped  on  a  bit,  to  lead  him  further  away  from 
the  right  scent,  and  on  he  came,  whoo|)iug  and  hallooing  to 
me  to  pull  up.  I  didn't  seo  why  I  hadn't  just  as  good  a  right 
to  ride  along  the  road  at  my  own  pace  as  ' 
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shouted,  the  more  I  didn't  stop.  But  the  beggar  had  the  I^ 
of  me.  Se  was  mounted  on  Bomethiiig  deuced  like  a  thorough- 
bred, and  gained  on  me  hand  over  hand.  At  Ia.Bt  whenl 
judged  he  must  be  about  twenty  yarda  behind,  I  thoaghl  I 
might  as  well  have  a  look  ot  hira — bo  I  juat  turned  for  ■ 
moment,  and,  by  Jove,  there  was  my  lord,  lugging  a  pistol 
out  of  his  right  holster.  He  shouted  again  to  ma  to  stop.  I 
turned,  ducked  my  head,  and  the  neiit  moment  he  pulled 
trigger,  and  missed  roe," 

"  And  what  happened  then,"  said  Tom,  drawing  a  long 
breath. 

"  Why,  I  flatter  myself  I  showed  considerable  generalship. 
If  I  had  given  him  time  to  get  at  his  other  pistol,  or  his 
toasting  fork,  it  was  all  up.  I  dived  into  my  poiJtet,  where 
by  good  lutlc  there  was  some  loose  powder,  and  copper  cap^ 
and  a  snuff-box  ;  upset  the  Enutf,  grubbed  a  handful  of  the 
mixture,  and  pulled  hard  at  my  hni^e.  Next  moment  he  was 
by  my  side,  lifting  his  pistol  to  knock  me  over.  So  I  gare 
hira  the  mixture  ngbt  in  his  &ca,  and  let  him  go  by,  TJi 
wdnt  both  his  hands,  and  away  went  he  and  his  horse,  some- 
where over  the  common  out  of  sight.  I  just  tumod  round, 
and  walked  quietly  back.  I  didn't  see  the  fim  of  accepting 
any  more  attacks  in  rear.  Then  up  rides  number  Two,  a 
broad-faced  young  jarmer  on  a  big  grey  horse,  blowing  like  a 
grampus.  He  pulled  up  short  when  we  mot,  and  stared,  and 
I  walked  past  bim.  You  never  saw  a  fellow  look  more,  puzzled, 
I  had  regularly  stale-mated  him.  However,  he  took  hearty  and 
shouted,  'Had  I  met  the  Captain)'  I  said,  'A  gentleman  had 
ridden  by  on  a  bright  bay  V  '  That  was  he  ;  which  way  had 
be  gone  J'  So  I  pointed  generally  over  the  oonimon,  and 
number  Two  departed ;  and  then  down  come  the  slonn,  and 
I  turned  again,  and  came  on  here." 

"  The  Captain  I  It  must  have  been  Wurley,  then,  wbn 
fired  at  you." 

"  I  don't  know  who  it  was.  I  only  hope  he  won't  b© 
blinded." 

"It's  a  strange  business  altogether,"  said  Tom,  looking 
into  the  fire ;  "  I  scarcely  know  what  to  think  of  it.  We  - 
should  never  have  pulled  through  but  for  you,  that's  certain." 

"  I  know  what  to  think  of  it  well  enough,"  said  East, 
"  But  now  let's  hear  what  happened  to  you.  They  didn't 
catch  you,  of  course  1" 

"  No,  but  it  was  touch  and  ga  I  thought  it  was  all  up 
at  one  time,  for  Harry  woold  turn  right  across  their  Una 
But  he  knew  wliat  be  was  about ;  there  was  a  bog  between  ui^ 
and  they  came  on  right  into  it,  and  we  left  them  floundering.* 
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"  The  oonrict  seema  to  have  his  head  about  him,  then. 
Where  is  he,  by  the  way  I     I'm  curious  to  have  b  look 

"  Looking  nfter  the  horaea.  Til  call  him  in.  He  ought  to 
have  Bomething  to  drink." 

Tom  went  to  the  door,  and  called  Harry,  who  came  out 
from  the  rough  shed  which  Bcrved  as  a  stalile,  in  hia  shirt, 
with  a  wigp  of  hay  in  bis  hand.  Ho  had  stripped  off  coat, 
and  waistcoat,  and  braces,  and  had  been  warmiiig  himself  b" 
giving  the  horaea  a  good  dressing. 

"Why,  Harry,  you  haven't  had  anything,"  said  Tciu; 
"  come  ocress,  and  have  a  glass  of  somethisg  hot" 

Harry  followed  into  the  kitchen,  and  stood  by  the  end  of 
the  screen,  looking  rather  uncomfortable,  while  Tom  poured 
him  out  a  glass  of  the  hot  mixture,  and  the  lieutenant  looked 
him  over  with  keen  eyes, 

"  There,  take  that  off.     How  are  the  horses ) " 

"  Pretty  fresh,  Master  Tom.  But  they'd  he  the  better  of  a 
bran  mash,  or  aomethin'  cumfablo.  I've  Bpoke  to  the  misauB 
about  it,  and  'tis  ready  to  put  on  the  fira" 

"  That's  right,  then.     Let  them  have  it  as  quick  as  you  can," 

"Then  1  med  fetch  it  and  warm  it  up  here,  sirl"  said 

"  To  he  sore ;  the  sooner  the  better." 

Harry  took  off  his  glass,  .making  a  shy  sort  of  duck  with 
his  head,  accompanied  by  "  Your  health,  air,"  to  each  of  his 
entertainers,  and  then  disappeared  into  the  hack-kitchen, 
returned  with  the  mash,  whicli  he  put  on  the  tire,  and  went 
off  to  the  stable  again. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  bim  ) "  said  Tom. 

"  I  Uke  to  see  a  follow  let  his  braces  down  when  he  goes 
to  work,"  said  East 

"  It's  not  every  fellow  who  would  he  strapping  away  at 
those  horses,  instead  of  making  himself  at  home  in  the  back- 
kitchen." 

■'  No,  it  isn't,"  said  East. 

"  Don't  you  like  his  looks  nowT" 

"  He's  not  a  bad  sort,  your  convict." 

"  I  say,  I  wish  you  wouldn't  call  him  names." 

"  Very  good  ;  your  unfortunate  friend,  then.  What  are 
yon  going  to  do  with  him  ) " 

"  That's  just  what  I've  been  puzding  about  all  the  way 
here ;  what  do  you  think ) "  And  then  they  drew  to  the  tire 
again,  and  began  to  talk  over  Harry's  prospects.  In  some 
ten  minutes  he  returned  to  the  kitchen  for  the  jaesh,  and  this 
time  drew  a  complimentary  remark  from  the  lieutenant 
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Harry  wbb  passionately  fond  of  animalH,  and 
horsea,  and  they  found  it  out  quickly  enough,  as  thBj 
do.  The  two  hacks  were  by  this  time  almost  fresh  agun, 
with  dfj  coats,  and  feet  well  washed  and  cleansed  ;  end,  whilB 
WDrkiug  at  them,  llarry  had  been  thinking  over  all  he  hud 
heard  that  evening,  and  what  with  the  work  and  what  with 
hia  thoughtB,  found  himself  getting  more  hopeful  evo^ 
minute.  No  one  who  had  seen  his  face  ao  hour  befote  oa 
the  heath  would  hove  helieved  it  waa  the  same  luao.  who  WM 
now  patting  and  fondling  the  two  hacks  as  they  disposed  of 
the  mash  he  hod  prepared  for  them.  He  leant  bock  agninst 
the  manger,  mhbiiig  the  ears  of  Tom's  hack — the  one  which 
had  carried  double  so  well  in  their  first  flight — gently  will 
his  two  hands,  while  the  delighted  beast  bont  down  its  head, 
and  pressed  it  against  him,  and  stretched  its  neck,  exprfiaaing 
in  all  manuer  of  silent  ways  its  equine  astorusbment  and 
satisfaotioa  By  the  light  of  the  stcgle  dip  Harry's  face  grew 
shorter  and  shorter,  until  at  last  a  quiet  humorous  look  b^as 
to  creep  buck  into  it. 

As  we  liovo  already  taken  the  liberty  of  puttingthe  tbonghti 
of  bis  betters  into  words,  we  must  now  do  so  for  him  ;  and,  if 
he  had  expressed  his  thoughts  itt  his  own  vemactilar  as  h« 
rubbed  the  hack's  ears  in  the  stable,  hia  speech  would  have 
been  much  as  follows  ; — 

"  How  cums  it  as  I  be  all  changed  like,  as  tho*  sum  un 
had  tuk  and  rubbed  all  the  downhoarteduesa  out  o'  niel — 
Here  1  he,  two  days  out  o"  gaol,  wi'  nothin'  in  the  world  but 
Uie  things  1  stands  in— for  in  course!  med  just  give  up  the 
bits  o'  things  as  is  left  at  Daddy  Collins'g — and  they  all 
draggled  wi'  the  wet^ — and  I  med  be  tuk  in  tho  mornjn'  and 
sent  across  the  water — und  yet  L  feels  sum  bow  as  peeit  as  ■ 
yukkeL  So  fur  aa  1  can  see,  'tis  jest  nothin'  but  tailkin'  wi' 
our  Master  Tom.  What  a  fine  thing  'tis  to  he  a  schollard. 
And  yet  seenunly  'tis  nothin'  but  talk  arter  all's  said  aud 
done.  But  'tis  alius  the  same  ;  whenever  I  gets  tolkiu'  wi'  h^ 
it  all  cums  out  aa  smooth  aa  cranie.  Fust  time  as  ev^  I  seen 
him  since  we  wur  bwys  he  talked  just  as  a  do  now  ;  and  then 
my  poor  mother  died.  Then  he  cum  iu  arter  Iha  funeral,  and 
talked  me  np  ogen,  till  I  thought  as  I  wur  to  hev  our  cottage 
aud  all  the  land  oa  I  could  do  good  by.  But  our  cottage  wut 
took  away,  and  my  'lotment  besides.  Then  cum  last  summer, 
and  'twur  just  the  same  ogen  arter  his  talk,  but  I  got  dree 
months  auver  that  job.  Aud  now  here  I  bo  wi'  un  ageu, 
a  runniii'  from  the  constable,  and  like  to  be  tuk 
tnmspworted,  and  'tis  just  the  some — and  I  s'pose  ' 
just  the  same  if  ever  I  gets  back,  and  sees  an,  and 
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,  if  I  be  gnine  to  he  hung,  'Tis  n  wunnerful  thing  to  be  a 
fvJiollard,  to  be  able  to  make  tilings  look  all  straight  when 
Uiey  be  ever  bo  akkerd  nnd  imked." 

And  then  Harry  left  off  rubbing  tho  borso's  eara ;  and, 
pulling  tbe  damp  piece  of  paper  which  Tom  hod  given  him. 
out  of  bJB  breAchea'  pocket,  proceeded  to  flatten  it  out  ten* 
derly  (in  the  pslm  of  his  band,  and  read  it  by  the  light  of  the 
dip,  wlian  the  landlady  came  to  infonn  bim  that  the  gentlefolk 
wanted  bim  in  the  kitchen.  So  he  folded  hia  treasure  np 
again,  and  went  off  to  the  kitchen.  He  found  Tom  atandiog 
with  his  bock  to  the  fire,  while  tbe  lieutenant  was  sitting  at 
the  table,  writing  on  a  scrap  of  paper,  which  the  landlady  bad 
produced  after  much  hunting  over  of  drawers.  Tom  began, 
with  some  little  hesitation : — 

"  Ob  Harry,  I've  been  talking  your  matters  over  with  my 
friend  here,  and  Tve  changed  my  mind.  It  won't  do  after 
all  for  you  to  stay  ahout  at  railway  work,  or  anything  of  that 
sort.  You  660  you  wouldn't  be  safe.  They'd  be  sure  to  trace 
you,  and  you'd  get  into  trouble  about  this  day's  work.  And 
then,  after  all,  it's  a  very  poor  of«iiing  for  a  young  fellow 
like  you.  Now,  why  shouldn't  you  enlist  into  Mr.  Kast's 
regiment?  Youll  be  in  his  company,  and  it's  a  splendid 
profesaion.     What  do  yon  say  now  1 " 

East  looked  Up  at  poor  Harry,  who  was  quite  taken  aback 
at  this  change  is  liis  prospecta,  and  could  only  mutter,  that  he 
had  never  turned  his  mind  to  "  sodgerin." 

"  It's  juat  tbe  thing  for  you,"  Tom  went  on.  "  You  can 
write  and  keep  accounts,  and  you'll  get  on  famously.  Ask 
""r.  East  if  you  won't.     And  don't  you  fear  about  matters  at 

me.  You'll  aee  thotU  all  coiae  right,  I'll  ]i5odge  you  ray 
rord  it  will  and  I'll  take  care  that  you  shall  bear  every- 
Shing  that  goes  on  there  :  and,  depend  upon  it,  it's  your  beat 

mce.    You'll  bo  ba<~k  at  Englcboum  as  a  sergeant  in  no 

le,  and  be  able  to  suap  your  fingers  at  tbem  all.  You'll 
me  with  ua  to  Steventon  station,  and  take  tbe  night  train 
]  London,  and  then  in  tbe  morning  go  to  Whitehall,  and 
find  Mr.  East's  sergeant.  He'll  give  you  a  note  to  bim,  and 
they'll  send  you  on  to  Chatham,  whore  the  regiment  is.  You 
think  it's  the  best  thing  for  bim,  don't  you  t "  aaid  Tom, 
turning  to  East 

"  Yea  ;  I  think  you'll  do  very  well  if  you  only  keep  steady. 
Here's  a  note  to  the  sergeant,  and  I  shall  be  hack  at  Chatham 
in  a  day  or  two  myself" 

Harry  took  tbe  note  mechanically  ;  he  was  quite  unable 
rtBt  to  make  any  resistance. 

"  An<l  now  gel  something  to  eat  aa  quick  aa  yon  can, 
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for  we  ought  to  be  otL     The  hones  axe  all  ri^^^ 

"  Yea,  Mnater  Tom,"  Baid  Harry,  with  an  appealing  Im^ 

"  Where  are  your  coat  and  waistcoat,  Harry  i  " 

"  They  he  in  the  stable,  air." 

"  In  the  stable  !    Why,  they're  all  wet  then  stfll  I " 

"  Oh,  'tis  no  odda  about  that,  Master  Tom." 

"  No  odds  !     Get  theia  in  diractly,  and  put  them  to  dij 

So  ITairy  Winhum  went  off  to  the  stabla  to  fetch  Idi 
clothcB. 

"  Ho's  a  fine  fallow,"  Baid  East,  getting  up  and  coming  fai 
the  fire ;  "  Tto  taken  a  fancy  to  him,  but  he  doeen't  imcj 
enlisting." 

"  Poor  fellow  I  he  has  to  leave  his  sweetheart.  It's  M  sad 
business,  but  it's  the  best  thing  for  hinij  and  yonll  bm 
hell  go." 

Tom  was  r^ht.  Poor  Harry  came  in  and  dried  hia  clothes, 
and  got  his  supper  ;  and  while  he  v/aa  eating  it,  and  all  along 
the  road  afterwards,  till  they  reached  the  station  at  abotit 
eleven  o'clock,  pleaded  in  his  plain  way  with  Tom  against 
leaving  hia  own  country  eide.  And  East  liatened  silently, 
and  liked  him  better  and  better. 

Tom  argued  with  him  gently,  and  turned  the  malt«r  roimd 
on  all  sides,  putting  the  most  hopeful  face  upon,  it ;  and,  in 
the  end,  talked  first  himaeli^  and  then  Hariy,  into  the  bdlef 
that  it  was  the  very  best  thing  that  could  have  happened  to 
hiffl,  and  more  likely  than  any  other  course  of  action  to  bring 
everything  right  between  him  and  all  folk  at  ^Engleboum. 

So  Harry  got  into  the  train  at  Steventon  in  pretty  good 
heart;  with  his  fare  paid,  and  half-a-aovereign  in  his  pocket, 
more  and  more  impressed  in  hia  mind  with  what  a  wonderful 
thing  it  was  to  he  "  a  schollard." 

The  two  friends  rode  hack  to  Oxford  at  a  good  pace.  They 
had  both  of  them  quite  enough  to  think  about,  and  were  not 
iu  the  humoQT  for  talk  had  place  and  time  served,  so  that 
scarce  a  word  passed  between  them  till  they  had  left  their 
horses  at  the  livery  stables,  and  wore  walking  through  tbo 
silent  streets,  a  few  minutes  before  midnight.  Then  East 
broke  silence. 

"  I  can't  make  out  how  you  do  it  I'd  giva  half-a-year'a 
pay  to  get  the  way  of  it" 

'■  The  way  of  what  1     What  are  you  talking  abont  I " 

"  Why,  your  way  of  shutting  your  eyes,  and  gDUi|m^ 

"  Well,  that's  a  queer  wish  for  a  fighting  man,"  ^B^^^^^l 
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laughing.  "  We  always  tlioiight  a  rusher  no  good  at  school, 
and  that  tho  thing  to  learn,  was,  to  go  in  with  your  own  eyea 
open,  and  shut  up  other  people's." 

"  Ah,  but  we  hadn't  cut  our  eye  teeth  then.  I  look  at 
these  things  from  a  professional  point  of  view.  My  businesa 
is  t«  get  fellowH  to  shut  their  eyes  tight,  and  I  begin  to  think 
you  can't  do  it  as  it  aliould  bo  done,  without  shutting  your 
own  first." 

"  I  don't  take." 

"  Why,  look  at  the  way  you  talked  your  convict — I  beg 
yonr  parfon — your  nnfortimate  friend — into  enlisting  to- 
night You  talked  as  if  you  believed  every  word  you  were 
saying  to  him." 

"  So  I  did." 

"  Well,  I  should  like  to  have  you  for  a  recruiting 
if  you  could  only  drop  that  radial  bosh.     If  I  had  had 
ft,  instead  of  enlisting,  he  would  have  gone  atruight  off 
*^     Lg  himself  in  the  stahle," 

I'm  glad  you  didn't  try  your  hand  at  it  then." 
Look  again  at  me.  Do  you  think  any  one  but  snch 
well,  I  don't  want  to  say  anything  uncivil — a  headlong  dog 
like  yon  could  have  got  me  into  such  a  business  as  \o  day's  t 
Mow  I  want  to  be  able  to  get  other  fellows  to  make  juat  such 
fools  of  themselves  aa  I've  made  of  myself  to-day.  How  do 
you  do  it  I " 

"  I  don't  know,  unless  it  is  that  I  can't  help  always  lool 
at  tho  heet  side  of  thiuga  myscH^  and  so — " 

"  Most  things  haven't  got  a  best  aide." 
•  "Well,  at  the  pretty  good  side,  then." 
I    "  Nor  a  pretty  good  one." 

"If  they  haven't  got  a  pretty  good  one,  it  don't  matt 
Low  you  look  at  them,  I  should  think." 

"  No,  I  don't  believe  it  does — much.     Still,  I  should 
to  be  able  to  make  a  fool  of  myself  too,  when  I  want — wil 
view  of  getting  others  to  do  ditto,  of  oonise," 
I  wish  I  could  help  you,  old  fellow ;  but  I  doi 

I  shall  talk  to  our  regimental  doctor  about  it,  and  get  put 
ngh  a  course  of  fool'a-diet  before  we  start  for  India," 
"  Flap-doodlo,  they  call  it,  what  fools  are  fed  on.     But 
odd  that  you  ahould  have  broken  out  in  this  place,  when 
the  way  home  I've  been  doing  nothing  but  envying  yX)u  yoi 
special  talent." 
"  What's  that  ? " 

"  Just  the  opposite  one — the  art  of  falling  on  your  fa 
I  should  like  to  exchange  with  you." 
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"  Tou'd  mnlce  a  precious  bad  bargain  of  it,  then." 

"  There's  twelve  striking.     I  mufit  knock  in.     Good  mgH 

You'll  be  rouud  to  breulifaat  at  nine." 

■'  All  rislit.     I  believe  in  your  breaJffosta,  rather,"  said 

EoBt,  as  the;  shook  hands  at  the  gate  of  St.  Ambruse,  into 

which  Tom  duappeared,  while  the  lieutooaiit  struUed  back  to 

tlie  Mitre. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 
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'EABt  returned  to  his  regiment  in  n  few  daja,  and  at  i3a 
end  of  the  month  the  gallant  lOIst  embarked  for  Indi*. 
Tom  wrote  several  leltera  to  the  lieutenant,  incloaing  notes 
to  Harry,  mth  gleanings  of  news  from  Engleboum,  where 
his  escape  on  the  night  of  the  riot  had  been  a  nine-days' 
wonder  ;  and,  now  that  he  was  fairly  "'listed,"  and  out  of 
the  way,  public  opinion  was  beginning  to  tnra  in  hia  lavour. 
In  due  couiBe  a  letter  arrived  from  the  lieutenant,  dated  Cap« 
Town,  giving  a  prosperous  account  of  the  voyage  so  far.  Ha/St 
did  not  say  much  about  "  your  convict,"  as  he  still  insisted  on 
calling  lliirry  ;  but  the  little  he  did  sity  was  very  autiafaotory, 
and  Tom  sent  off  this  part  of  the  letter  to  Katie,  to  whom  he 
had  confided  the  whole  story,  entreating  her  to  make  the  bust 
use  of  it  in  the  interests  of  the  young  soldier.  And,  after 
this  out-of-the-way  heginninjj,  he  settled  down  into  the  uhuoI 
routine  of  his  Oxford  life. 

The  change  in  his  opinions  and  objects  of  interest  broogltt 
him  now  into  more  intimate  relations  with  a  set  of  whom  Us 
had  as  yet  seen  little.  For  want  of  a  better  name,  we  may 
call  them  "  the  party  of  progress."  At  their  parties,  insteuil 
of  practical  jokes,  and  boisterous  mirth,  and  talk  of  boaU, 
and  bats,  and  guns,  and  horses,  the  highest  and  deepest 
questions  of  morals,  and  politics,  and  metaphysics,  were  dis- 
cussed, and  discnssed  with  a  freshness  and  enlhuaiusm  whick 
is  apt  to  wear  off  when  doing  lius  to  take  the  place  of  talking^ 
but  has  a  strange  charm  of  its  own  while  it  laate,  and  i) 
looked  back  to  with  loving  regret  by  those  ibr  whom  it  is  no 
longer  a  possibility. 

With  this  set  Tom  soon  fratemuied,  and  drank  in  many  ' 
new   ideas,   and   took   to   himself   also   many   new   crotchets 
bosidija  those  with  which  lie  wiia  already  weighted.      Almost 
all  his  new  acquaintance  were  Liberal  in  polities,  but  a  faw 
only  were  ready  to  go  all  lengtba  with  him      They  fl 
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Union  men,  and  Tom,  of  course,  followed  the  fashion,  and 
Boon  prajioimded  theories  in  that  institution  which  gained 
biiu  the  name  of  Chartist  Brown. 

Tliere  was  a  strung  mixture  of  self-conceit  in  it  all  He 
bad  a  kind  of  idea  that  he  bad  discovered  eomethiuf;  which 
it  was  creditohle  to  have  discovered,  and  that  it  waa  a  very 
fine  thing  to  have  all  these  feelings  for,  and  eyrapathies  with, 
"the  masses,"  and  to  believe  in  democracy,  and  "glorious 
humanity,"  and  "  a  good  time  coming,"  and  I  know  not  what 
other  big  matters.  And,  although  it  startled  and  pained  him 
at  iirst  to  hear  himself  called  ugly  names,  which  he  had 
hated  and  despised  from  his  youth  up,  and  to  know  that 
many  of  his  old  acquaintance  looked  upon  him,  not  simply 
as  a  madman,  but  as  a  madman  with  snobbish  proclivities; 
yet,  when  the  first  plunge  was  over,  there  was  a  good  deal  on 
the  other  hand  which  tickled  hia  vanity,  and  was  far  &om 
being  unpleasiint. 

To  do  him  justice,  however,  the  disagreeables  were  such 
that,  had  there  not  been  some  genuine  behef  at  the  bottom, 
he  would  certainly  have  been  headed  hack  very  speedily  into 
the  fold  of  political  and  social  orthodoxy.  Aa  it  was,  amidst 
the  cloud  of  sophisms,  and  platitudes,  and  big  one-sided  ideas 
half-mastered,  which  filled  hia  thoughts  and  overflowed  in 
his  laik,  there  was  grovring  in  him  and  taking  firmer  hold  on 
him  daily  a  true  and  broad  sympathy  for  men  as  men,  and 
especially  for  poor  men  as  poor  men,  and  a  righteous  and 
burning  hatred  against  all  laws,  customs,  or  notions,  which, 
according  to  hia  light,  either  were  or  seemed  to  be  setting 
aside,  or  putting  anything  else  in  the  place  o^  or  above  the 
man.  It  was  with  him  the  natural  ou^rrowth  of  the  child's 
and  boy's  training  (though  his  lather  would  have  been  much 
astonished  to  be  told  so),  and  the  instincts  of  those  early  days 
were  now  getting  rapidly  set  into  habits  and  faithsj  and  be- 
coming a  [Mrt  of  himseE 

In  this  stage  of  hia  life,  aa  in  so  many  former  ones,  Tom 
got  great  help  from  his  intercourse  with  Hardy,  now  the 
rising  tutor  of  the  college.  Uardj  was  travelling  much  the 
same  road  himself  aa  our  hero,  but  was  somewhat  further  on, 
and  had  come  into  it  from  a  dilferoiit  country,  and  through 
quite  other  obstacles.  Their  early  lives  had  been  so  different; 
and,  both  by  nature  and  from  long  and  severe  seK-restraint 
and  discipline,  Hardy  was  much  the  less  impetuous  and  de- 
monstrative of  the  two.  He  did  not  rush  out,  therefore  (as 
Tom  was  too  much  inclined  to  du),  the  moment  he  had  seized 
hold  of  the  end  of  a  new  idea  which  he  felt  to  be  good  for  i 
him  and  what  he  wanted,  and  brandish  it  in  the  &ce  of  oU 


En 

f  TOmors,  and  think  himself  a  traitor  to  the  truth  if  he  wasnt 
trying  to  make  everybody  he  met  with  oat  it.  Hardy,  on 
the  contrary,  would  test  his  new  idea,  and  turn  it  ever,  and 
prove  it  as  far  as  he  could,  aud  try  t«  get  hold  of  tbt>  wbak 
of  it,  and  nithlcBRly  strip  off  any  tinsel  or  rose-pint  aentiment 
with  which  it  might  happen  to  he  mixed  up. 

Often  and  often  did  Tom  suffer  under  thia  severe  ^ethnd, 
lynd  rehel  against  it,  and  accuse  his  friend,  Iwth  to  his  fane 
imd  iu  his  own  secret  thoughts,  of  coldness,  and  want  i^ 
fcith,  and  all  manner  of  other  sins  of  omisBion  and  comnift- 
In  the  end,  however,  he  generally  came  round,  with 
more  or  less  of  rebellion,  according  to  the  severity  of  tha 
beatraent,  and  acknowledge  that,  when  Hardy  brought  him 
down  from  riding  the  high  horse,  it  was  not  without  good 
reason,  and  that  the  dust  in  which  he  was  rolled  was  always 
I  inost  wholesome  dust 

Por  inatancn,  there  was  no  phrase  more  freqoentlj  in  the 
.  mouths  of  the  party  of  progress  tJian  "  the  good  cause."  It 
was  a  fine  big-sounding  phrase,  which  could  be  used  with 
'  great  effect  in  perorations  of  speeches  at  the  Union,  and  was 
sufficiently  indefinite  (o  be  easily  defended  from  ordinary 
attacks,  while  it  saved  him  who  used  it  the  trouble  of  ascer- 
taining accurately  for  hiujself  or  settling  for  his  hearers  what 
it  really  did  mean.  But;  ho<yever  satisfactory  it  might  he 
before  promiscuous  audiences,  and  so  long  as  vehement 
esaertion  or  declaration  was  all  that  was  required  to  tipbold  . 
it,  this  same  "  good  cause  "  was  liable  to  come  to  much  griof 
when  it  had  to  get  itself  deG.ned.     Hardy  was  particularly 

t^ven  to  pei'secution  on  this  subject,  when  he  could  get  Tom, 
&nd,  perliapa,  one  or  two  others,  in  a  quiet  room  by  themselves. 
"While  professing  the  utmost  aympathy  for  "the  good  cause," 
and  a  hope  as  strong  as  theirs  that  all  its  enemies  might  find 
themselves  suspended  to  lamp-posts  aa  soon  as  possible,  he 
would  pursue  it  into  comers  &ora  which  escape  was  most 
difQcoh;  asking  it  and  its  supporters  what  it  exactly  was,  and 
'       driving  them  irom  one  cloud-land  to  another,  and  from  "  ths 
^L  good  cause  "  to  the  "  people's  cause,"  "  the  cause  of  labour," 
^■snd  other  like  troublesome  definitions,  until  the  great  idea 
^■iKemed  to  have  no  shape  or  existence  any  longer  oven  in  their 
^P  own  brains. 

H  But  Hardy's  persecution,  provoking  as  it  was  for  ths  time, 
^ft  never  went  to  the  undermining  of  any  real  coaviction  in  the 
^P  minds  of  his  juniors,  or  the  shaking  of  anything  which  did 
^  not  neeil  shaking,  but  only  helped  tliem  to  clear  their  idi'as 
and  bi^iuB  as  to  what  they  were  talking  and  thinking  about, 
and  gave  them  glimpses — soon  clouded  over  again,  but  most 
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,  nOTertheleflB — of  tlie  trutli,  that  tbera  were  a  good 
many  knotty  qiieBtions  to  bo  solved  before  a  man  could  be 
quite  sure  that  ke  liad  found  out  the  way  to  Bet  the  world 
Uiotoughly  to  rights,  and  heal  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to. 

Hardy  treated  another  of  his  friond'a  most  favourite  notions 
even  with  less  respect  than  this  one  of  "  the  good  cause." 
Democracy,  that  "  nnivorsa!  democracy,"  which  their  favourite 
author  had  recently  declared  to  he  "an  inevitable  fact  of  the 
days  in  which  we  live,"  was,  perhaps,  on  the  whole  the  pet 
idea  of  the  small  section  of  liberal  young  Oxford,  with  whon- 
Tom  was  now  hand  and  ylove.  They  lost  no  opportunity  oi 
worshipping  it,  and  doing  battle  for  it ;  and,  indeed,  did  most 
of  them  very  truly  believe  that  that  state  of  the  world  which 
this  universal  democracy  was  to  bring  about,  and  which  was 
coming  no  man  could  say  how  soon,  was  to  he  in  fact  that 
age  of  peace  and  good-will  which  men  had  dreamt  of  in  aJI 
times,  when  the  lion  should  lie  down  with  the  kid,  and  nation 
should  not  vex  nation  any  mora 

After  healing  something  to  this  effect  from  Tom  on  several 
occasions,  Hardy  cunningly  lured  him  to  his  rooms  on  the 
pretence  of  talking  over  the  proapucts  of  the  boat  club,  and 
then,  having  seated  him  by  the  fire,  which  he  himself  pro- 
ceeded to  assault  gently  with  the  poker,  propounded  suddenly 
to  him  the  question, 

"  Brown,  I  should  like  to  know  what  you  mean  by '  de- 
mocracy 1 ' " 

Tom  at  once  saw  the  trap  into  which  he  had  fallen,  and 
made  several  efforts  to  break  away,  but  unsuccessfully;  and, 
being  seated  to  a  cup  of  tea,  and  allowed  to  smoke,  was  then 
and  there  grievously  oppressed,  and  mangled,  and  sat  upon, 
by  his  oldest  and  best  friend  He  took  his  ground  carefully, 
and  propounded  only  what  he  felt  sure  that  Hardy  himself 
would  at  oncu  accept,- — what  no  man  of  any  worth  could 
possibly  take  exce;)tion  to.  "  He  meant  much  more,"  he  said, 
"than  this  ;  but  for  the  present  purpose  it  would  bo  enough 
for  him  to  say  that,  whatever  else  it  might  mean,  democracy 
in  his  mouth  always  meant  that  every  man  should  have  a  ' 
share  in  the  government  of  his  country."  , 

Hardjr,  seeming  to  acquiesce,  and  making  a  sudden  change 
in  the  subject  of  their  talk,  decoyed  his  innocent  guest  away 
from  the  Uioughl  of  democracy  for  a  few  minutes,  by  holding 
up  to  him  the  flag  of  hero-worehip,  in  which  worship  Tom 
was,  of  course,  a  sedulous  believer.  Then,  having  involved 
him  in  roost  difficult  country,  his  persecutor  opened  fu«  upon 
him  from  masked  batteries  of  the  most  deadly  kind,  the  gUUI  . 
being  all  icom  the  armoury  of  his  own  prophets. 
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'     "  You  long  for  the  rule  of  the  ablest  man,  eveiywheWii^^P 
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oil  times  1  To  find  your  ablest  man,  and  then  give  him  powat, 
Bnd  obey  him — tliat  you  hold,  to  be  about  'Jib  higlieat  act  cl 
wisdom  which  a  nation  can  be  capable  of)" 

"  Yes ;  and  jou  know  jou  believe  that  too,  Hardy,  just » 
flimly  as  I  do." 

"  I  hope  80.  But  then,  how  about  our  universal  democracj 
and  every  man  having  a  share  in  the  govermuent  of  lui 
country  1" 

Tom  felt  that  his  flank  was  tntned ;  in  fact,  the  contrast  at 
hie  two  beliefs  bad  never  struck  him  vividly  before,  and  he 
vas  consequently  much  confused.  But  Hardy  went  or  tapping 
a  big  coal  gently  with  the  poker,  and  gave  him  time  to  reconr 
himself  and  collect  his  thoughts. 

"  I  don't  mean,  of  couree,  that  every  man  is  to  have  m 
actual  share  in  the  govomment,"  he  said  at  laat 

"  But  every  man  is  somehow  to  have  a  share  ;  and,  if  not 
an  actual  one,  I  can't  see  what  the  proposition  conies  to." 

"  I  call  it  having  a  share  in  the  goverument  when  a  maa 
has  share  in  saying  who  shall  govern  him." 

"  Well,  you'll  own  that's  a  very  different  thing.  But,  letfi 
see  ;  will  that  find  our  wisest  governor  for  ua — letting  all  tba 
foolisheat  men  in  the  nation  have  a  aay  as  to  who  he  is  to  be  T" 

"  Come  now,  Hardy,  I've  heard  you  say  that  you  are  ftff 
manhood  suil'ri^e." 

"That's  another  question;  you  let  in  another  idea  tbem 
At  present  we  are  considering  whether  the  vox  populi  is  tba 
best  tost  for  finding  your  best  man.  I'm  afraid  all  luatoiy  ia 
againiit  you." 

"That's  a  good  joke.     Now,  there  I  defy  you,  Hardy." 

"  Begin  at  the  bogiaaning,  then,  and  let  us  see." 
I  suppose  you'll  say,  then,  that  the  Egyptian  and  Baby- 
■loniau  empires  wore  better  than  the  little  Jewiah  republic" 
'     "  Eepubllc !  well,  let  that  pass.     But  I  never  hoard  that 
[ttie  Jews  elected  Moses,  or  any  of  the  judges." 

"  Well,  never  mind  the  Jewa  ;  they're  an  exceptional 

in  can't  argue  from  them." 
I  don't  admit  that     I  believe  just  the  contrary. 

"  Well,  then,  what  do  you  aay  to  the  glorious  Greek  »• 
j,  with  Athens  at  the  bead  of  them  I" 
say  that  no  nation  ever  treated  their  best  men  so  badly. 
ft  see  I  miiHt  put  on  a  lecture  in  Aristophanes  for  your  special 
F  benefit  Vain,  irritable,  aliallow,  suapiuioua  old  Demus,  with 
Plus  two  oboli  in  his  cheek,  and  doubting  only  between  Clean 
1  the  saiisace-seller,  which  he  shall  choose  for  his  wiswt 
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}  gorem,  but  to  serve  his  whimB  and  capricea 
You  mast  call  another  witness,  I  think." 

"  Bui  thiit's  a  caricfltiiro." 

"  Take  the  pitture,  thei 
phon,  how  you  will— yoa 
•ihouldn't  go  BO  fast,  Brown ;  you  won't  mind  my  saying  so,  I 
linow.  You  don't  get  clear  in  your  own  mind  before  you 
pitch  into  every  one  who  comes  acroes  you,  and  so  do  youi 
own  side  (which  I  admit  is  mostly  the  right  one)  more  harm 
than  good," 

Tom  couldn't  stand  being  put  down  bo  smnniarily,  and 
fought  over  the  ground  from  one  country  to  another,  from  Roma 
to  ^a  United  States,  with  all  the  arguments  he  could  mueter, 
but  witli  little  success.  That  unfortunate  timt  admission  of 
his,  he  felt  it  througbout,  like  a  miU-stone  round  his  neck, 
and  could  not  help  admitting  to  himself,  when  he  letl,  thai 
there  was  a  good  dekl  in  Hardy's  concluding  remark, — "  Youll 
tind  it  rather  a  toagh  buainoss  to  get  your  '  universal  demo- 
cracy,' and  ■  government  by  the  wisest,'  to  pull  together  in 
one  coach," 

notwithstanding  all  such  occa«ionat  reverses  and  cold  baths, 
however,  Tom  went  on  strengthening  himst-ll'  in  his  new 
opinions,  and  maintoiuin-^  them  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  convert. 
The  shelves  of  his  bookcase,  And  the  walls  of  his  rooms,  soon 
began  to  show  signs  of  the  change  which  was  taking  place  ia 
his  ways  of  looking  at  men  and  things.  Hitherto  a  framed 
engraving  of  George  III,  had  hung  over  his  roan tel -piece  ; 
bnt  early  in  tliis.  Lis  thud  year,  the  frame  had  dis-appeared 
for  a  few  days,  and  when  It  reappeared,  the  solemn  lace  of 
John  Milton  looked  out  from  it,  while  the  honest  monarch  bad. 
retired  iuto  a  portfolio.  A  facsimile  of  Magna  Charta  soon 
displaced  a  large  coloured  print  of  "A  Day  with  the  Pyebe- 
ley;"  and  soon  afterwards  the  death-warrant  of  Charlca  I. 
with  its  grim  and  resolute  rows  of  signatures  and  seals,  ap- 
peared on  the  wall  in  a  place  of  honour,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  MiltotL 

Squint  Brown  was  passing  through  Oxford,  and  paid  his 
son  a  visit  soon  after  this  last  arrangement  had  been  com- 
pleted. He  dined  in  hall,  at  the  high  table,  being  still  a 
member  of  the  college,  and  afterwards  came  with  Hardy  to 
Tom's  rooms  to  have  a  quiet  glass  of  wine,  and  spend  tlie 
evening  with  his  son  and  a  few  of  his  friends,  who  had  been 
askpd  to  meet  "  the  governor." 

Tom  had  a  almggle  with  himself  whether  he  should  not 
remove  tlie  diiath- warrant  into  hie  bedroom  for  the  evening^ 
and  had  actually  taken  it  down  with  this  view ;  but  in  the 
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end  he  could  not  stomacli  such  a  backsliding  and  so  laBtond 
it  to  ita  place.  "I  have  never  concealed  my  opiaions  fcoa 
my  father,"  ho  thought,  "  though  I  doa't  think  ho  quite  Icnows 
what  they  are,  But  if  he  doesn't,  he  ought,  and  the  sooner 
the  better.  I  should  ho  b.  sneak  to  try  to  hide  them.  I  kotxr 
he  won't  like  it,  hut  he  ia  always  jusb,  and  fair,  and  will  make 
ullowaucea.     At  any  rate,  up  it  goea  again." 

And  so  he  re-hung  the  death-warrajit,  but  with  the 'devoid 
Bocret  hope  that  hia  father  might  not  Eoe  it. 

The  wine-party  went  off  admirably.  The  men  were  Jiico, 
gentlemanly,  intelligent  fellowa  j  and  the  squire,  who  had 
been  carefully  planted  by  Tom  with  hia  back  to  the  deaLh- 
wairant,  enjoyed  himself  very  much.  At  last  they  all  wen^ 
except  Hardy  ;  and  now  the  nervous  time  approttched.  FoF 
a  short  time  longer  the  three  sat  at  the  wine-table,  while 
the  equire  entailed  upon  the  great  improvement  in  yoaag 
men,  and  the  habits  of  the  TJniveraity,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  drinking.  Tom  had  only  opened  three  bottles 
of  port.  In  his  time  the  men  would  have  drunk  Eertainly 
not  leas  than  a  bottle  a  man  ;  and  other  like  remarks  he  made^ 
aa  he  sipped  his  coffee,  and  then,  pushing  back  hia  chair,  said, 
"  Well,  Tom,  hadn't  youf  servant  better  clear  away,  and  then 
we  can  draw  louud  the  fire,  and  have  a  talk" 

"Wouldn't  you  like  to  take  a  turn  while  he  is  clearingt 
There's  the  Martyrs'  Memorial  you  haven't  seen." 

"No,  thank  you.  I  know  the  place  well  enough.  I  don't 
come  to  walk  about  in  the  dark  We  sha'n't  be  in  yout  man'e 
way." 

And  so  Tom'a  scout  came  in  to  clear  away,  t«ok  out  the 
extra  leaves  of  his  table,  put  on  the  cloth,  and  laid  lea.  Dur- 
ing these  operations  Mr,  Brown  was  standing  with  hia  hack 
to  the  file,  looking  about  him  as  he  talked  ;  when  there  was 
more  space  to  move  in,  he  began  to  walk  up  and  down,  and 
very  soon  took  to  remarkiDg  the  furniture  and  arrangements 
of  the  room.  One  after  another  the  pictures  came  under  hia 
notice, — most  of  them  escaped  without  comment,  tlie  sqnii» 
simply  pausing  a  moment,  and  then  taking  up  his  walk  again. 
Magna  Charta  drew  forth  his  hearty  approval.  It  was  n 
cRpital  notion  t.o  hang  such  things  on  your  walls,  instead  of 
bad  prints  of  Etcople-chases,  or  trash  of  that  sort  "Ah, 
here's  something  else  of  the  same  kind.  Why,  Tom,  what's 
this )"  said  the  squire,  as  he  paused  before  thn  death-warrant. 
There  was  a  moment  or  two  of  dead  silence,  while  the  squire's 
eye  ran  down  the  names,  from  Jo ;  Brndshaw  to  Miles  Corbet ; 
and  then  he  turned,  and  came  and  sat  down  opposite  to  his 
•on.     Tom  expected  his  father  to  be  vexed,  but  was  not  the 
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least  prepared  for  the  tone  of  pain,  and  Borrow,  and  anger,  in 
whict  lie  iirat  inquired,  and  then  renioiistrated. 

I'or  sosie  time  [:ast  the  squire  and  his  eon  lind  uot  felt  bo 
comfortable  togetlier  as  of  old.  Mr.  Brown  had  been  annoyed 
by  much  that  Tom  had  done  in  t)ie  case  of  Harry  Winbnru, 
though  he  did  not  know  alL  There  had  sprung  up  a  barrier 
somehow  or  other  between  them,  neither  of  them  knew  how. 
They  had  often  felt  embarrasaed  at  being  left  alone  togetlici 
during  the  last  year,  and  found  that  thero  were  certain  topiss 
which  they  could  not  talk  upon,  which  they  avoided  by  mutual 
consent.  Every  now  and  then  the  constraint  and  embarrass- 
ment fell  off  for  a  short  time,  for  at  bottom  they  loved  and 
appreciated  one  another  heartily  ;  but  the  divergences  in  their 
thoughts  and  habits  had  become  very  serioua,  and  seemed 
likely  to  increase  rather  than  not  They  felt  keenly  the  chasm 
between  the  ttvo  generations ;  as  they  looked  at  one  another 
from  the  opposite  banks,  each  in  his  secret  heart  blamed  the 
other  in  great  measure  for  that  which  was  the  iault  of  neither. 
Mixed  with  the  longings  which  each  felt  for  a  better  under- 
standing was  enough  of  reserve  and  indignation  to  prevent 
them  &om  coming  to  it  The  discovery  of  their  difference 
was  too  recent,  and  they  were  too  much  alike  in  character  and 
temper,  for  either  to  make  largo  enou>jh  allowances  for,  or  to 
be  really  tolerant  of  the  other. 

This  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  they  had  oome  to  out- 
spoken and  serious  difference  ;  and,  though  tlie  coUiaion  had 
been  exceedingly  painful  to  both,  yet,  when  they  parted  for 
the  night,  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  relief  that  the  ice  had  been 
thoroughly  brokea  Before  his  father  left  the  room,  Tom  had 
iora  the  facsimile  of  the  death'Warrant  out  of  its  frame,  and 
put  it  in  the  fire,  protesting,  however,  at  th«  same  time,  that, 
though  "ho  did  this  out  of  deference  to  his  iather,  and  was 
deeply  grieved  at  having  given  him  pain,  ho  could  not  and 
would  not  give  up  his  honest  convictions,  oi  pretend  that  they 
were  changed,  or  even  shaken." 

The  squire  walked  back  to  his  hotel  deeply  moved.  Who 
can  wonder  t  lie  was  a  man  fiUl  of  living  and  vehement 
convictions.  One  of  his  early  recollections  had  been  the 
arrival  in  England  of  the  news  of  the  beheading  of  Louis 
XVI,  and  the  doings  of  the  reign  of  terror.  He  had  been 
Dred  in  the  times  when  it  was  held  impossible  for  a  gentleman 
or  a  Ghristiim  to  hold  such  views  as  his  son  had  been  main- 
taining, and,  like  many  of  the  noblest  Engliebmen  of  his  time 
had  gone  with  and  accepted  the  creed  of  the  day. 

Tom  remained  behind,  dejected  and  melancholy ;  now  ac- 
DOBing  his  lather  of  ii^ustice  and  bigotry,  now  longing  to  go 
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after  him,  nnd  give  up  eTerything.  What  were  allhisopmoti 
anil  convictions  c<>iii|nire(i  with  his  latliera  contidence  ii£ 
love  1  At  fartuikfiLat  the  nest  mornLng,  however,  alter  tail  ot 
them  had  liiui  time  for  thinkiiig  over  wliat  had  pBHEi*ltiK[ 
met  with  a  cordiaUty  wliich  was  aa  pleasant  to  eatli  u  it  tu 
nnlooked  for ;  and  from  this  visit  of  his  iiither  to  lum  il 
Oxford  Tom  datud  u  new  and  more  satisfactory  epoch  in  UuB 
intercourse. 

The  fm'.t  liad  begun  to  dawn  on  the  sqtiiro  that  the  wniU 
had  changed  a.  good  deal  eiiice  hia  time.  He  saw  that  jminj 
men  were  much  improyed  in  some  ways,  and  ackiiowkiigri 
the  fact  heartily ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  faiid  taken  up  m& 
a  lot  of  new  notiona  which  he  could  not  nndoratanil,  anJ 
thought  mischievons  and  bad.  Perhaps  Tom  might 
them  a8  he  got  to  be  older  and  wiser,  and  in  the  meantimBlia 
must  tttke  the  evil  with  the  good.  At  any  rate  he  was  tuo  fc 
a  man  to  try  to  dragoon  hia  »on  ont  of  anything  which  h« 
really  believed.  Tom  on  hia  part  gratefully  aiicepled  lis 
change  in  hia  father'a  manner,  and  took  all  means  of  aho«i[^ 
hia  gratitude  by  consultijig  and  ttilting  freely  to  him 
Buhjeota  aa  they  could  agree  upon,  whitdi  were  numeroui, 
keeping  in  the  back-ground  the  questions  which  had  provofcail 
painful  discuBBiona  between  them.  By  degrees  these  evaii 
could  be  tenderly  approached  ;  and,  now  that  they  were  ap- 
proached in  a  different  apirit,  the  honest  beliefs  of  the  fatbor 
and  son  no  longer  looked  so  monstrous  to  one  another,  the  hunl 
and  aharp  outlines  bej^  to  wear  oii^  and  the  viewa  of  each  nt 
them  to  be  modiUed.  Thus,  bit  by  bit,  by  a  slow  but 
proceaa,  a  better  understanding  than  ever  was  re  .established 
between  them. 

This  beginning  of  a  better  state  of  things  in  his  relatioua 
with  bia  father  consoled  Tom  ibr  many  other  matters  that 
aeemed  to  go  wrong  with  him,  and  was  a  constant  bit  of  bright 
sky  to  turn  to  when  the  rest  of  his  horiion  looked  dark  oiul 
dreary,  as  it  did  often  enough. 

For  it  proved  a  very  trying  year  to  him,  this  his  third  and 
last  year  at  the  University  ;  a  year  fuU  of  large  dreams  and 
amall  performances,  of  un  fill  filled  hopes,  and  Btruggloa  to  set 
hiiuaelf  right,  ending  ever  more  surely  in  failure  and  dis- 
appointment The  common  pursuits  of  the  place  had  lost 
tlieir  freshness,  and  with  it  much  of  their  charm.  He  waa 
begiiming  to  feel  himself  in  a  cage,  and  to  beat  against  the 
bars  of  it. 

Often,  in  apite  of  all  hia  natural  hopefulness,  hia  heart 
seemod  to  sicken  and  turn  cold,  without  any  apparent  roaaon  ; 
his  old  pursuits  palled  on  him,  and  he  scarcely  cared 
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to  new  ones.  Whut  waa  it  that  made  life  sd  blank  to  him  at 
thene  times  I  How  waa  it  that  he  could  not  keep  the  apirit 
within  him  alive  and  warm  ? 

1 1  was  easier  to  ask  such  questions  than  to  get  au  answer. 
Was  il  not  this  place  he  was  living  in,  and  the  ways  of  itt 
No,  for  the  place  end  ita  ways  were  the  same  as  ever,  and  hia 
own  way  of  life  in  it  bettor  than  ever  before.  Was  it  the 
want  of  sight  or  tidings  of  Mary  I  SometimsB  he  thought  bd, 
and  then  liat  the  thought  away  aa  treason.  His  love  for  her 
was  ever  sinking  deeper  into  him,  and  raising  and  punning 
him.  Light  and  strength  and  life  came  frnm  that  source ; 
craven  weariness  and  coldness  of  heart,  come  from  whence 
they  might,  were  not  from  that  quarter.  But  pnjciooa  as  hia 
love  was  to  him,  and  deeply  as  it  affected  his  whole  life,  he 
felt  that  there  must  he  something  beyond  it — tbnt  its  full 
satiafaction  would  not  be  enough  for  him.  The  bed  was  tflo 
narrow  for  a  man  to  stretch  himself  on.  What  he  was  in 
Beanjb  of  must  undcrUe  aud  embrace  his  human  love,  and 
support  it  Beyond  and  above  all  private  and  personal  desires 
and  hopes  and  longings,  be  waa  conscious  of  a  restless  crav- 
ing and  feeling  about  after  something  which  he  could  not 
grasp,  and  yet  which  was  not  avoiding  him,  which  seemed 
to  be  mysteriously  laying  hold    of  him    and  surrounding 

The  routine  of  nhapela,  and  lectures,  and  reading  for  degree, 
boating,  cricketing.  Union- debating — all  well  enough  in  their 
way — left  this  vacuum  unfilled.  There  was  a  great  outer 
visible  world,  the  problems  and  puzriea  of  which  wore  rising 
before  him  and  haunting  him  more  and  mora ;  and  a  great 
inner  and  invisible  world  opening  round  him  in  awful  depth. 
He  seemed  to  bo  standing  on  the  brink  of  each^now,  shiver- 
ing and  helpless,  feeling  like  an  atom  aboat  to  be  whirled  into 
the  great  flood  and  carried  he  knew  not  where — now,  ready 
to  plunge  in  and  take  hia  part,  full  of  hope  and  belief  that 
he  was  meant  to  buffet  in  the  strength  of  a  man  with  the  seen 
and  the  nnseen,  and  to  he  subdued  by  neither. 

In  such  a  year  as  this  a  bit  of  st«ady,  bright  blue  sky  waa 
a  boon  beyond  all  price,  and  so  he  felt  it  to  be.  And  it  was 
not  oidy  with  his  father  that  Tom  regained  lost  ground  in  this 
year.  He  was  in  a  state  of  mind  in  whiuh  he  could  not  hoar 
to  neglect  or  lose  any  particle  of  human  sympathy,  and  so  be 
turned  to  old  friendsbipa,  and  revived  the  correspondence  with 
several  of  his  old  school -fellows,  and  jiarticularly  with  Arthur, 
to  the  great  deli^jht  of  the  latter,  who  had  mourned  bitterly 
over  the  few  half-yearly  linos,  all  he  had  got  frcm  Tom  of 
late,  in  answer  to  lua  own  letters,  which  had  themselves,  under 
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the  weigtit  of  negloct,  gradually  dwindled  down  to  msro  fomMl 
matters.  A  Bi>ecimpii  gf  the  later  correspondence  may  fitij 
close  the  chapter ; — 

■•St.  AuBBon. 

"Dear  Oeobdii^ — -I  can  hardly  pardon  you  for  having 
gone  to  Camhridgo,  though  you  have  got  a  Trinity  scholar- 
Bhip— which  1  suppose  is,  oa  the  whole,  quite  aa  good  a  thing 
as  anything  of  the  aurt  you  could  have  got  up  here.  I  had  so 
looked  forward  to  having  you  here  though,  and  now  J  feel 
that  we  shall  probably  Bcaroely  ever  meet.  You  will  go  your 
way  and  I  mine;  and  one  alters  bo  quickly,  and  gets  into  such 
strange  new  grooves,  that  unless  one  eeca  a  man  about  onc«  a 
week  at  least,  you  may  he  just  like  atrangors  when  yoit  are 
thrown  together  again,  If  you  had  come  up  here  it  would 
have  been  all  right,  and  we  should  have  gone  on  all  throngh 
life  as  we  were  when  I  left  school,  and  aa  I  know  we  shoiSd 
be  again  in  no  time  if  you  had  come  here.  But  now,  who  can 
telll  ■ 

"Wliat  makes  me  think  so  much  of  thia  ia  a  visit  of  a  few 
days  that  East  paid  me  just  before  his  regiment  went  to  India. 
I  feel  that  if  he  hadn't  done  it,  and  we  had  not  met  till  he 
came  back — years  banco  perhaps— we  should  .never  have 
been  to  one  another  what  we  shall  be  now.  The  break  would 
have  been  too  great.  Now  it's  all  right.  You  would  haya 
so  liked  to  see  the  old  fellow  grown  into  a  man,  but  not  a 
bit  altered — just  the  quiet,  old  way,  pooh-poohing  you,  and 
pretending  to  care  for  nothing  but  ready  to  cut  the  noae  off 
his  face,  or  go  thiougb  fire  and  water  for  you  at  a  pinch, 
if  you'll  only  let  him  go  his  own  way  about  it,  and  have 
hia  grumble,  and  eay  that  he  does  it  aU  from  ths  worst 
possible  motives. 

"  But  we  must  try  not  to  lose  hold  of  one  another,  Geordia. 
It  would  be  a  bitter  day  to  me  if  I  thought  anythiiig  of  the 
kind  could  ever  happen  again.  We  must  write  more  to  one 
another.  I've  been  awfully  Ifl^,  I  know,  about  it  tar  this 
last  year  and  more ;  but  then  I  always  thought  you  would  bs 
comiug  up  bore,  and  so  that  it  didn't  matter  much.  But  now 
I  will  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  write  to  you  about '  my 
secret  thoughts,  my  works  and  ways ; '  and  you  must  do  it  toa 
If  we  can  only  tide  over  the  next  year  or  two  we  shall  get  into 
plain  sailing,  and  I  suppose  it  will  all  go  right  then.  At 
least,  I  can't  believe  that  one  is  likely  to  have  many  such  up- 
uid-down  years  in  one's  life  us  the  hist  two.  If  one  ia,  good- 
ness knows  where  I  shall  end.     You  know  the  outline  of  what 

)  happened  to  me  from  my  letters,  and  the  talks  we  have 

'  '  a  my  flying  visits  to  the  old  school ;  but  yon  haveo't  B 
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notion  of  the  troubles  of  inind  I've  been  in,  and  the  cLangea 
I've  gone  through.  I  can  hardly  bolievo  it  myself  when  I 
look  biick.  However,  I'm  quite  sure  I  have  got  on;  thnt'a 
my  great  comfort  It  ia  a  stranga  hlind  sort  of  world,  that's  B 
fact,  with  lota  of  blind  alleja,  down  which  you  go  blundering 
in  the  fog  after  aome  aeedy  gaa-light,  which  you  take  for  the 
sun  till  you  mn  a^ninBt  the  wall  ot  the  end,  and  find  out  that 
Ihe  light  is  a.  gaa-hght,  and  that  there's  do  thoroughfare.  But 
for  all  that  one  does  get  on.  Yoa  get  to  know  the  aun'a  light 
better  and  better,  and  to  keep  out  of  the  hhud  alloys;  and  I  am 
surer  and  aurer  every  day,  that  there's  always  auidight  enough 
for  67ery  honest  fellow — though  I  didn't  think  so  a  few 
months  back — and  a  good  sound  road  under  hia  feet,  if  ho 
will  only  atep  out  on  it. 

"Talking  of  blind  alleys  puts  ma  in  mind  of  your  1 
Aren't  you  going  down  a  blind  alley,  or  Homething  wor 
There'a  no  wall  to  bring  you  up,  that  I  can  see,  down  the 
turn  you've  taken ;  and  then,  what's  the  practical  use  of  it 
all  1     What  good  would  you  do  to  youracli^  or  any  one  else,  if 
you  could  get  \a  the  end  of  it  1   I  can't  tor  the  life  of  me  fancy, 
I  confess,  what  you  think  will  come  of  speculating  about  - 
neceaaity  and  free  will     I  only  know  that  I  can  hold  oat  my 
hand  before  me,  and  can  move  it  to  the  right  or  loft,  despite  of 
all  powers  in  heaven  or  earth.     As  I  ait  Uere  writing  to  you 
I  can  let  into  my  heart,  and  give  the  reins  to,  all  sorts  of 
devils'  passions,  or  to  the  Spirit  of  God.     Well,  thaf  s  enough 
for  me,     I  huno  it  of  myself,  and  I  believe  you  know  it  of 
yourself,  and  everybody  knows  it  of  themselves  or  himself; 
and  why  you  can't  he  satisfied  with  that,  posses  my  compra-   i 
henaion.     As  if  one  hasn't  got  puEzles  enougli,  and  bothers  I 
enough,  under  one's  nose,  without  going  a-field  after  a  lot  of  ^ 
metaphysical  quibbles.     No,  I'm  wrong, — not  going  a-field, — 
anything  one  has  to  go  a-field  for  is  all  right.      What  a  fellow 
meets  outtiide  himself  he  isn't  responsible  for,  and  muat  do 
the  best  he  can  with.     But  to  yo  on  for  ever  looking  inside 
of  one  sel^  and  groping  about  amongst  one'a  own  aensationsj 
and  ideas,  and  whimaiea  of  one  kind  and  another,  I  cim'Si  I 
conceive  a  poorer  line  of  business  tlian  that.     Don't  you  get  I 
into  it  now,  that's  a  dear  boy.  I 

"Very  likely  you'll  tell  roe  you  can't  help  it;  that  every  | 
one  has  his  ovyi  dilHculties,  and  muat  fight  them  out,  and  that  | 
mine  are  one  sort,  and  yours  auother.     Well,  perhaps  you  f 
may  he  right     1  hope  I'm  getting  to  know  that  my  plummet 
isn't  to  measure  all  the  world.     But  it  does  aeem  a  pity  that 
men  shouldn't  be  thinking  about  how  to  cure  some  of  the 
wronga  which  poor  dear  old  England  is  pretty  near  dying  o£| 
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instead  of  taking  th.e  edge  off  their  bruns,  and  Ependuig  lU 
their  Bteam  iii  speculating  about  bU  kinds  of  ttin^  wliieh 
woiddn't  make  any  poor  man  in  the  world^ — or  rich  one  either, 
lor  that  matter — a  bit  better  off,  if  they  were  all  found  out, 
and  settled  to-morrow.  But  here  I  am  at  the  end  of  luj  paper. 
Dont  be  angry  at  my  jobation  ;  but  write  me  a  long  answer 
of  your  c  " 
yoiuB, 


CHAPXEE  XLm. 


Mi89  MiRY  PoRTBtt  was  sitting  alone  in  the  front  drawing- 
room  of  her  father's  house,  in  Belgrnvia,  on  the  aftfimoon  of  a 
Bummer's  day  in  tbis  same  year.  Two  yeare  and  more  hitve 
passed  over  her  head  since  we  first  met  her,  and  ahe  may  be 
a  thought  more  sedate  and  better  dressed,  but  there  is  no 
other  change  to  be  noticed  in  her.  The  room  was  for  the 
most  part  much  like  other  rooms  in  that  quarter  of  the  world. 
Tliere  were  few  luxuries  in  the  way  of  furniture  which  Ikllen 
man  can  desire  which  were  not  to  be  found  there ;  but,  over 
and  above  this,  there  was  an  oleganiie  in  the  aiTangcment  of 
all  the  nic-nacs  and  ornaments,  and  an  appropriateness  and 
good  taste  in  the  placing  of  every  piece  of  furniture  and  vase 
of  flowers,  which  showed  that  a  higher  order  of  mind  than  the 
upholsterer's  oi  housemaid's  was  constantly  overlooking  and 
working  there.  Everything  seemed  to  be  in  its  exact  plac«, 
in  the  best  place  which  could  liave  been  thought  of  for  it,  and 
to  be  the  best  thing  which  could  have  been  thought  of  for  the 
place.  And  yet  this  perfection  did  not  strike  you  piirticularly 
at  firet,  or  surprise  you  in  any  way,  but  sank  into  you  gradu- 
ally, so  that,  until  you  forced  yourself  to  consider  the  matter, 
you  could  not  in  the  least  say  why  the  room  had  such  a  ver; 
pleasant  offoct  or  yon. 

The  young  lady  to  whom  this  charm  was  chiefly  owing  was 
sitting  by  a  buhl  work-table,  on  whicli  lay  her  embroidery  and 
a  hook.  She  was  reading  a  letter,  which  seemed  deeply  to 
interest  her ;  for  she  did  not  hear  the  voice  of  the  butler, 
who  had  just  opcnud  the  door  and  disturbed  her  solitude, 
until  he  had  repeated  for  the  second  time,  "Mr.  Smith." 
Then  Mary  jumped  up,  and,  hastily  folding  her  letter,  put  it 
into  her  pocket  She  was  rather  provoked  at  liaving  allowed 
herself  to  bo  caught  there  atone  by  afternoon  visitors,  and 
with  the  Servants  for  having  let  any  one  in ;  neverthalea^ 
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^^^fte  welcoined  Mr.  Smith  with  a  cordiality  of  tnanner  which    ^^^^ 
perhaps  rather  more  thnn  represented  lier  real  feelings,  and,  T 

with  a  "  let  niamma  know,"  to  tlie  hutler,   set  to  woik   to  J 

•  entertain  her  visit'ir     She  would  have  had  no  dilficnltj  in  ■ 

doing  this  uuder  ordinary  eirciini stances,  as  all  that  Mr.  Smith  ^^^^H 
wanted  was  a  good  listener.  Ue  was  a.  somewhat  heavy  and  ^^^^H 
l^amilous  old  gentleman,  with  many  imaginary,  and  a  few  real  ^^^^| 
troubles,  the  constant  contemplation  of  which  served  to  occupy  ^^^^^| 


the  whole  of  his  own  time,  and  as  much  of  his  friends' 
he  could  get  them  to  give  him.  But  scarcely  had  ho  settled 
himself  eomfortahly  in  an  easy  chair  opposite  to  his  victim, 
when  the  butler  entered  again,  and  announced,  "Mr.  Si. 
Cloud." 

Mary  was  now  no  longer  at  her  easa  Her  manner  of 
receiving  her  new  visitor  was  constrained ;  and  yet  it  was 
clear  that  he  was  on  easy  teems  in  the  house.  She  aaked 
the  butler  where  hia  miatress  was,  and  heard  with  vexation 
that  she  had  gone  out,  hut  was  expected  home  almost 
diately.  Charging  him  to  let  her  mother  know  the  moment 
she  returned,  Mary  turned  to  her  unwelcome  task,  and  sat 
herself  down  again  with  such  resignation  as  she  was  capable 
of  at  the  moment  The  conduct  of  her  visitors  was  by  n» 
means  calcnlated  to  restore  her  composure,  or  make  her 
comfortable  between  them.  She  was  sure  that  they  knew 
one  another  ;  but  neither  of  them  would  speak  to  the  otiiet. 
There  the  two  sat  on,  each  resolutely  bent  on  tiring  the  other 
out ;  the  elder  crooning  on  to  her  in  an  undertone,  and  ignoi'iiig 
the  younger,  who  in  his  turn  put  on  an  air  of  serene  uncou- 
aciousuesa  of  the  presence  of  his  senior,  and  gasied  about  tho 
room,  and  watched  Mary,  making  occasional  remarks  to  lier 
as  if  no  one  else  were  present.  On  and  on  they  sat,  her  only 
comfort  being  the  hope  that  neither  of  them  would  have  the 
conauienca  to  stay  on  after  the  departure  of  the  other. 

Between  them  Mary  was  driven  to  her  wits'  end,  and  looked 
for  her  mother  or  for  some  new  visitor  to  come  to  her  help, 
as  Wellington  looked  for  the  Prussians  on  the  afternoon  of 
iPuoe  18th.  At  last  youth  and  insolence  prevailed,  and  Mr. 
Smith  rose  to  go.  Mary  got  up  too,  and  aller  hia  departure 
remained  standing,  in  hopes  that  her  other  visitor  would  take 
the  hint  and  follow  the  good  example.  But  St.  Cloud  bad 
not  the  least  intention  of  moving. 

"  Keally  your  good-nature  is  quite  astonishing,  Miss  Porter," 
he  said,  leaning  forwards  with  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  and 
following  the  pattern  of  one  of  the  flowers  on  the  carpet  witk 
his  cane,  which  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  showing  his 
delicately  gloved  hand  to  advantage. 
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"  Iiiileed,  why  do  you  think  so  1 "  she  aaked,  takiiig  up  hta 
embroidery,  and  pretending  io  begin  working. 

"  Have  I  not  good  reason,  after  sitting  tliis  half  hour  and 
seeing  you  enduring  old  Smith — the  greatest  bore  in  London )  • 
I  don't  belioTe  there  are  three  houses  where  the  servants  dare 
let  liim  in.     It  would  be  as  much  as  their  placea  are  worth. 
No  porter  could  hope  for  a  character  who  let  him  in  twice  in 

"  Poor  Mr.  Smith,"  said  Mary,  smiling.  "  But  you  know 
we  have  no  porter,  find,"  she  suddenly  checked  herself,  and 
added  gravely,  "  he  is  an  old  fiiend,  and  papa  and  mamnia 
like  him." 

"  lint  the  wearisomenesB  of  his  grievances  !  Tliose  thret 
eons  in  the  Plungers,  and  their  eternal  eurapes !  How  yon 
could  mauage  to  keep  a,  civil  face  I  It  was  a  mastorpiece  of 
polite  patience." 

"  Indeed,  I  am  very  sorry  for  his  troubles.  I  wonder  where 
mamma  can  be )  We  are  going  to  drive.  Shall  yoa  be  in 
the  Park )     1  think  it  niust  bo  time  for  me  to  dress." 

"  I  hope  not.  It  is  so  seldom  that  I  see  yon  except  in 
crowded  rooms.     Can  you  wonder  that  I  should  value  such 


ial" 


"  Were  you  at  the  new  opera  last  night  1 "  asked  Mary, 
carefully  avoiding  hia  eye,  and  sticking  to  her  work,  but 
scarcely  able  to  conceal  her  nervousness  and  discomfort. 

"  Yes,  I  was  there ;  but " 

"  Oh,  do  tell  me  about  it,  then ;   I  hear  it  was  a  great 

"  Another  time.  We  can  talk  of  the  opera  anywhere.  Let 
me  apeak  now  of  something  else.  You  must  have  seen,  Ki^ 
Porter" 

"  How  can  you  think  I  will  talk  of  anything  till  you  have 
told  me  about  the  opera  1 "  interropted  Mary,  rapidly  and  ner- 
vously. "  Was  Grisi  very  fine  1  The  chief  part  was  composed 
for  her,  was  it  not  1  and  dear  old  Lablache  " 

"  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it  presently,  if  you  wLl  let  me^ 
in  five  minutes'  tima — I  only  ask  for  five  minutes  " 

"  Five  minutes  I  Oh,  no,  not  fivn  seconds.  I  must  hear 
about  the  new  opera  before  I  will  listen  to  a  woM  of  any- 
thing else." 

"  Indeed,  Miaa  Porter,  you  must  pardon  me  for  disobey  ■ 
ing.  I)ut  I  may  not  have  such  a  chance  as  this  again  foi 
months," 

With  which  prelude  he  drew  his  chair  towards  hers,  and 
I  Mary  was  juat  tiying  to  make  up  her  mind  to  jump  up 
I  nm  right  out  of  ttie  room,  when  the  door  opened,  and 
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bntlci  walked  in  with  a  card  on  &  waiter.     Mary  had  n 
fult  Eci  relieved  in  her  life,  and  could  have  hugged  the  solenm 
old  domeatic  when  he  said,  presenting  the  curd  to  her, 

"  The  gentleman  aeked  if  Mrs.  or  you  were  in,  Miss,  and 
told  me  to  tiring  it  up,  and  find  whether  you  would  at 
on  particular  husinesa.     He's  waiting  in  the  hall." 

"  Oh  yeB,  I  know.      Of  course.      Yes,  say  I  will  see  >i'Tn    I 
directly.     I  mean,  ask  him  to  eome  up  now." 

"  Shall  I  show  him  into  the  library,  Misa  I " 

"  No,  no ;  in  hore ;  do  you  understand  1 " 

"  Te%  Mjss,"  replied  the  butler,  with  a  deprecatoiy  look  at 
St.  Cloud,  as  ranch  as  to  soy,  "  You  see  I  can't  help  it,"  in 
answer  to  hia  impatient  telegraphic  signals.  St  Cloud  hod 
been  very  hberal  to  the  Porters'  serranta. 

Mary's  confidence  lind  all  come  back.  Eelief  was  at  hand. 
She  could  trust  herself  to  hold  St  Cloud  at  bay  now,  as  it 
could  not  he  for  more  than  a  few  minutea.  When  ehe  turned 
to  him  the  nervousneaa  had  quite  gone  out  of  her  manner, 
and  she  spoke  in  her  old  tone  again,  aa  she  laid  her  embmi' 
dery  aside. 

"  How  lucky  that  you  should  be  here.  Look ;  I  think 
yon  must  be  acquainted,"  she  said,  holding  out  the  card 
which  the  butler  had  given  her  to  St.  Cloud. 

He  took  it  mechanically,    and  looked   at  it,   and  then 
crushed  it  in  his  hand,  and  was  going  to  apeak.     She  pre-  , 
Tented  bim. 

"  I  waa  right,  I'm  aure.     Yon  do  know  him  ) " 

"  I  didn't  sea  the  name,"  he  said,  almost  fiercely. 

"The  name  on  the  card  which  I  gave  you  just  nowt — Mr,  ' 
Grey.     He  is  curate  in  one  of  the  poor  Weatminster  districts  I 
You  must  remember  him,  for  he  was  of  your  college.    He  was 
at  Oxford  with  yon,     I  made  his  acquaintance  at  the  Com- 
memoration.    He  will  be  so  glad  to  meet  an  old  friend." 

St.  Cloud  waa  too  much  provoked  to  answer ;  and  the 
next  moment  the  door  opened,  and  the  butler  announced 
Mr.  Grey. 

Grey  came  into  the  room  timidly,  carrying  hia  head  a  little 
down  OS  uaual,  and  glancing  uncomfortably  about  in  the  manner 
which  used  to  make  Dryadale  say  that  he  always  looked  aa 
though  be  had  just  been  robbing  a  hen-rooaL  Mary  went 
forward  to  meet  hiiri,  holding  out  her  hand  cordially. 

"  I  am  60  glad  to  see  you,"  she  said,  "  How  kind  of  you 
to  call  when  you  are  so  busy  !  Muinma  will  he  here  directly. 
I  think  you  must  remember  Mr.  St  Cloud — Mr.  Grey." 

St.  Cloud's  patience  wiis  now  quite  gone.  He  drew  him- 
self up,  making  the  slightest  possible  inclination  toward! 
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Grey,  snd  then,  without  taking  any  further  notice  of  him, 
turned  to  Mary  with  a  look  which  he  meant  to  be  fiill  of 
pitying  admiration  for  her,  and  contempt  of  her  visitor ;  but, 
as  she  would  not  luok  at  him,  it  was  thrown  away.  So  he 
made  his  how  and  atalkL-d  out  of  tke'room,  angrily  debatlDg 
with  hiniEelf,  as  he  weut  down  the  stairs,  whether  shs  could 
have  understood  liini.  He  was  bo  fully  convinced  of  Lbe 
Bactifiut)  which  a  man  in  hia  position  was  making  in  paying 
seriouB  attentions  to  a  girl  with  little  fortune  and  no  con- 
nexion, that  he  eoon  consoled  himself  in  the  belief  that  her 
embarrassment  only  arose  from  shyness,  and  that  the  moment 
he  could  explain  himself  she  would  be  his  obedient  uid 
grateful  servant  Meantime  Mary  sat  down  opposite  to  the 
curate,  and  listened  to  him  as  he  unfolded  hia  errand  awkwardly 
enough.  An  execution  was  threatened  in  the  house  of  a  poor 
struggling  widow,  whom  Mrs.  Porter  had  employed  to  do 
needlework  occaaiouolly,  and  who  was  heliind  with  her  rent 
through  sickness.  He  was  afraid  that  her  things  would  he 
token  and  sold  in  the  morning,  unless  she  could  borrow  two 
soveretj^Ds.  He  hnil  so  many  claims  on  liim  that  he  could 
not  lend  her  the  money  himselti  and  so  had  come  out  to  see 
what  he  could  do  amongst  those  who  knew  her. 

liy  the  time  Grey  had  arrived  at  the  end  of  his  atory, 
Mary  bad  made  up  her  mind — not  without  a  little  struggle 
—to  sacrifice  the  greater  part  of  what  was  left  of  her  quarter's 
allowance.  After  all,  it  would  only  be  wearing  cleaned  gloves 
insteuil  of  new  ones,  and  giving  up  her  new  liding-hat  till 
next  quarter.  So  she  jumped  up,  and  said  gaily,  "  Is  that 
all,  Mr.  Grey  1  I  have  the  money,  and  I  wilt  lend  it  her 
with  pleasure.  I  will  fetch  it  directly."  She  tripped  off  to 
her  room,  and  soon  came  hack  with  the  money ;  and  just  then 
the  butler  came  in  with  te^  and  Mary  asked  Mr.  Grey  to  take 
some.  He  looked  tired,  she  said,  and,  if  he  would  wait  m 
little  time,  he  would  see  her  mother,  who  would  be  sure  h> 
do  something  more  for  the  poor  womam 

Grey  hod  risen  to  leave,  and  was  standing,  hat  in  hand, 
ready  to  go.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  reckoning  with  him- 
self strictly  for  every  minute  of  his  day,  and  was  never  quite 
satisfied  with  himself  unless  he  was  doing  the  moat  diaagt^e- 
ahie  thini;  whicli  circumstances  for  the  time  being  aUowed  biro 
to  do.  But  greater  and  stranger  men  than  Grey,  from  Adam 
downwards,  have  yielded  to  lie  temptation  before  which  he 
now  succumbed.  He  looked  out  of  the  comers  of  bia  eyes ; 
and  there  was  sometliing  su  tresh  and  bright  in  the  picture  of 
the  dainly  little  tea-service  and  the  young  lady  behind  it,  the 
tea  which  ^e  was  beginning  to  pour  out  nmelt  ao  refrtwhinft 
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her  hand  and  figure  looked  so  pretty  in  the  operation, 
tfaat,  with  a  sigh  of  departing  resohition,  he  gave  in,  put  hia 
hat  on  the  floor,  and  eat  down  opposite  to  the  tempter. 

Grey  took  a  cup  of  tea,  and  then  another.  He  thought  he 
bad  never  tasted  anything  bo  good.  The  delicioua  rich  cream, 
and  the  tempting  plate  of  hread  and  butter,  were  too  much 
for  him.  He  fairly  gave  way,  and  resigned  himself  to  physical 
enjoyment,  and  sipped  his  tea,  and  looked  over  his  cup  at 
Mary,  sitting  there  hright  and  kind,  and  ready  to  go  on 
pouring  out  for  him  to  any  extent.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if 
an  atmosphere  of  light  and  joy  surrounded  her,  within  the 
circle  of  which  he  was  sitting  and  absorhing.  Tea  was  the 
only  stimulant  that  Grey  ever  took,  and  he  had  more  cead 
of  it  than  nsual,  for  he  had  given  away  the  chop,  which  was 
his  ordinary  dinner,  to  a  siarving  woman.  He  was  faint  with 
fasting  and  the  had  air  of  the  hovels  in  which  he  hud  been 
s[iending  hia  nioming.  The  elegance  of  the  room,  the  smell 
of  the  flowers,  the  charm  of  companionship  with  a  youi^ 
woman  of  his  own  rank,  and  the  contrast  of  the  whole  to 
his  common  way  of  life,  carried  him  away,  and  hopes  and 
thoughts  began  to  creep  into  his  heud  to  which  he  had  long 
been  a  stranger.  Mary  did  her  very  best  to  make  his  visit 
pleasant  to  him.  She  had  a  great  respect  for  the  self-denying 
life  which  she  knew  he  was  leading ;  and  the  nervousnesa 
and  Bhynesa  of  his  maQsers  were  of  a  kind,  which,  instead 
of  infecting  her,  gave  her  confidence,  and  made  hur  feel  quite 
at  hur  ease  with  Jiim.  She  was  so  grateful  to  him  for  having 
delivered  her  out  of  her  recent  embarrassment^  that  she  was 
more  than  usually  kind  in  her  manner. 

She  saw  how  he  was  enjoying  himseli  and  thought  what 
good  it  must  do  him  to  forget  his  usual  occupations  for  a 
short  time.  So.  she  talked  positive  gossip  to  liim,  asked  his 
opinion  on  riding-habits,  and  very  soon  waa  telling  him  the 
plot  of  a  new  novel  which  she  had  JMt  been  reading,  with  an 
animation  and  playfulness  which  would  have  warmed  the 
heart  of  an  anchorite.  For  a  short  quarter  of  an  hour  Grey 
resigned  himself;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  became 
suddenly  and  painfully  conscious  of  what  he  was  doing,  and 
stopped  himBeJf  short  in  the  middle  of  an  altogether  worldly 
compliment,  which  he  detected  himself  in  the  act  of  paying 
to  his  too  fascinating  young  hostess.  He  felt  that  retreat  was 
his  only  chance,  and  so  grasped  his  hat  again,  and  rose  with  a 
deep  sigli,  and  a   sudden  change  of  manner  which  alarmed 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  HI,  Mr,  Grey  1 "  she  said,  anxiously. 
"No,  not  the  least,  thank  yoo.     But — but — in  short, 
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must  go  to  my  work.  I  ought  to  apologue,  indeed,  for 
stayed  so  long." 

**^  Oh,  yoa  have  not  been  here  more  than  twenty  minitOL 
Pray  stay,  and  see  mamma ;  she  must  be  in  directly." 

"  Thank  you ;  you  fire  very  kind.     I  should  like  it  yerj 
much,  but  indeed  I  cannot." 

Mary  felt  that  it  would  be  no  kindness  to  press  it  furUiei; 
and  so  rose  herself,  and  held  out  her  hand.  Grey  took  it, 
and  it  is  not  quite  certain  to  this  day  whether  he  did  not  pien 
it  in  that  farewell  shake  more  than  was  absolutely  necessaiy. 
If  he  did,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  he  administered  exem- 
plary punishment  to  himself  afterwards  for  so  doing.  He 
would  gladly  have  left  now,  but  his  over  sensitive  conscienoe 
forbade  it.  He  had  forgotten  his  office,  he  thought,  hitherto^ 
but  there  was  time  yet  not  to  be  altogether  fx'.se  to  it.  So  he 
looked  grave  and  shy  again,  and  said, — 

"  You  will  not  be  offended  with  me,  Miss  Porter,  if  I  speak 
to  you  as  a  clergyman  1 " 

Mary  was  a  little  disconcerted,  but  answered  almost  imme^ 
diately, — 

"  Oh,  no.  Pray  say  anything  which  you  think  you  ought 
to  say." 

'*  I  am  afraid  there  must  be  a  great  temptation  in  liying 
always  in  beautiful  rooms  like  this,  with  no  one  but  prosperoiu 
people.     Do  you  not  think  so  ?  ** 

"  But  one  cannot  help  it.  Surely,  Mr.  Grey,  you  do  not 
think  it  can  be  wrong  1 " 

"  No,  not  wrong.  But  it  must  be  very  trying.  It  must  be 
very  necessa  y  to  do  something  to  lessen  ^e  temptation  dt 
such  a  life." 

" I  do  not  understand  you.     What  could  one  do  ?  " 

"  Might  you  not  take  up  some  work  whiph  would  not  be 
pleasant,  such  as  visiting  the  poor  1  '* 

"  I  should  be  very  glad ;  but  we  do  not  know  any  poof 
people  in  London." 

"  There  are  very  miserable  districts  near  h^re.*' 

^' Yes,  and  papa  and  mamma  are  very  kind,  I  know,  in 
helping  whenever  they  can  hear  of  a  proper  case.  But  it  is 
so  different  from  the  country.  There  it  is  so  easy  and  pleasant 
to  go  into  the  cottages  where  every  one  knows  you,  and  most 
of  the  people  work  for  papa,  and  one  is  sure  of  being  welcomed, 
and  that  nobody  will  be  rude.  But  here  I  should  be  afraid. 
It  would  seem  so  impeixinent  to  go  to  people's  houses  of 
whom  one  knows  nothing.  I  should  never  know  what  to 
«ay." 

'^  It  is  not  easy  or  pleasant  dul^  which  is  the  best  for  m^ 
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Great  cities  could  never  bo  eyangelized,  Miaa  Porter,  if  all 
ladies  tJiuught  as  you  do."  ^ 

"  I  think,  Mr.  Grey,"  said  Mary,  rather  nettled,  "  that  every 
one  haa  net  the  gift  of  lecturing  the  poor,  and  setting  them 
right ;  and,  if  they  have  not,  tbey  hud  better  not  try  to  do  it 
And  as  for  all  the  rest,  there  is  plenty  of  the  some  kind  of 
work  to  bo  done,  1  believe,  amongat  the  people  of  ooe'a  own 

"  You  are  joking,  Miss  Porter." 

"  No,  I  am  not  joking  at  all.  I  believe  that  rich  people 
are  quite  as  unhappy  as  poor.  Their  troubles  are  not  the 
eama,  of  course,  and  are  generally  of  their  own  making.  But 
troubles  of  the  miud  are  worse,  surely,  than  troublea  of  the 
bodyl" 

"  Certainly  ;  and  it  is  the  highest  work  of  the  ministry  to 
deal  with  spiritual  triala.  Bat,  you  will  partlon  me  for  saying 
that  I  cannot  think  this  is  the  proper  work  for — for—" 

"  For  me,  you  would  say.  We  must  be  speaking  of  qnito 
different  things,  I  am  sure.  I  only  mean  that  I  can  listen  t« 
the  troubles  and  grievances  of  any  one  who  likes  to  talk  of 
them  to  me,  and  try  to  comfort  tbeni  a  little,  and  to  make 
things  look  brighter,  and  to  keep  cheerful.  It  ia  not  easy 
always  even  to  do  this." 

"  it  is  not,  indeed.  But  would  it  not  bo  easier  if  you  could 
do  as  I  suggest  1  Going  out  of  one's  own  class,  and  trying  to 
care  for  and  to  help  tlie  poor,  braces  the  mind  more  than  any- 
thing else." 

"  You  onght  to  know  my  cousin  Untie,"  said  Mary,  glad  to 
make  a  diversion  ;  "  that  is  just  what  she  would  say.  Indeed, 
I  think  you  must  have  seen  her  at  Oxford  ;  did  you  not  I " 

"I  believe  I  had  the  honour  of  meeting  her  at  the  rooma   I 
of  a  friend.     I  think  he  said  she  was  also  a  cousin  of  his." 

"  Mr,  Brown,  you  mean  I     Tea ;  did  yon  know  him  t" 

"  Oh,  yes.      You  will  think  it  strange,  as  we  are  80  very    ' 
tmlike ;  but  I  knew  him  better  than  I  knew  almost  any  one.      ' 

"Poor  Katie  is  very  anxious  about  him.  I  hope  you 
thought  well  of  him.  You  do  not  tliiuk  he  is  likely  to  go 
very  wrong  1 " 

"No,  indeed,  I  could  wish  he  were  sounder  on  Church 
questions,  but  that  may  come,  I)o  you  know  that  he  is  in 
London  t " 

"  I  had  heard  so." 

"  He  lias  boon  several  tunea  to  my  schoolo.  He  used  tc 
help  me  at  Oxford,  and  has  a  capital  way  with  Uie  boys." 

At  this  moment  the  clock  on  the  manlel-juoce  struck  a 
quarter,    lite  sound  touched  some  chord  in  Groy  which  made 
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him  grasp  bis  hat  again,  aud  prepare  for  aaothei'  attempt  to 
get  away. 

"  I  hope  you  will  pardon — "  He  pulled  himself  up  short, 
ID  the  har  lest  he  were  going  again  to  be  false  (as  be 
deemed  it)  tii  hia  i:al]ii]g,  and  stoud  the  picture  of  nervous 
discomfort. 

Mary  oume  to  his  relief.  "  I  am  Borry  you  must  go,  Mr. 
Grey,"  she  said  ;  "  I  should  so  like  to  have  talked  to  joc 
more  about  Oxford.      You  will  call  again  boou,  I  hope  1 " 

At  which  last  speech  Grey,  casting  an  imploring  glance  at 
her,  muttered  something  which  she  could  not  ualcb,  and  fled 
from  the  room. 

Mary  stood  looking  dreamily  out  of  the  window  for  a  few 
minutes,  till  the  entmnce  of  her  mother  roused  her,  and  she 
turned  to  pour  out  a  cup  of  tea  for  her. 

"  It  is  colli,  miimma  dear ;  do  ]<!t  mo  make  some  fresh." 

"No,  thank  you,  dear  ;  this  ivill  do  very  well,"  said  Mrs. 
Portor  ;  and  she  took  off  her  bonnet  and  sipped  tliu  cold  lea. 
Mary  watched  her  silently  for  a  miimte,  and  then,  taking  the 
letter  slie  had  been  reading,  out  of  her  pocket,  said, 

"I  liave  a  letter  from  Katie,  mamma."" 

Mia.  Porter  took  the  letter  and  read  it ;  and,  as  Maiy  still 
watched,  she  saw  a  puzzled  look  coming  over  her  mother's 
face.  Mra.  Poller  finished  the  letter,  and  then  looked  stealthily 
at  Mary,  who  on  her  side  was  now  busily  engaged  in  putting 
Dp  the  t«a-things. 

"  It  is  vei'y  embarrasaing,"  swd  Mm.  Porter, 

"What,  mamma)" 

"  Oil,  of  course,  my  dear,  I  mean  Katie's  telling  us  of  her 
cousin's  being  lu  London,  and  sending  us  his  tLddresa — "  and 
then  she  paused. 

"Why,  mammal" 

"  Your  papa  will  have  to  make  np  his  mind  whether  hs 
will  ask  hira  to  the  house.  Katie  would  surely  never  hava 
told  him  that  she  has  written." 

"Mr.  aud  Mrs.  Brown  were  so  very  kind.  It  would  seem 
so  stimnge,  so  ungrateful,  not  even  to  ask  him." 

"  1  am  afraid  he  is  not  the  sort  of  young  man — in  short,  I 
most  speak  to  your  papa." 

Mrs.  Porter  looked  hard  at  her  daughti-r,  who  was  stili 

busied  with  the  t«a-things.     Slie  had  risen,  bonnet  in  hand, 

to  leave  the  room  ;  but  now  changed  her  mind,  and,  croaaiDg 

to  her  daughter,  put  her  arm  round  her  neck.     Mary  looked 

)  steadily  into  her  eyes,  then  blushed  slightly,  aud 


"No,  I 


indeed,  it  a 


a  you  think." 
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Her  mother  stooped  and  kiBsed  her,  and  lefl  the  room, 
tolling  her  to  get  dressed,  as  the  carriage  would  be  round  m  a 
few  minutes. 

Her  trials  for  the  day  were  not  over.  She  could  see  by 
their  manner  at  dinner  tiat  her  father  and  mother  hud  been 
talking  about  her.  Her  futlier  took  her  to  a.  ball  in  the 
evening,  where  they  met  St.  Cloud,  who  fastened  himself  to 
them.  She  was  dancing  a  quadrille,  and  her  father  stood  near 
ber,  talking  confidentially  to  St.  Cloud.  In  the  intervals  ot 
the  dance  scraps  of  their  convsraation  reached  her. 

"Yon  knew  hira,  then,  at  Oxford  1" 

"Yes,  veiy  slightly." 

"  I  should  like  to  ask  you  now,  as  a  friend — "  Here  Macy'a  ■ 
partner  reminded  her  that  she  ought  to  be  dancing,  Whon 
she  bad  returned  to  her  place  again  she  heard — 

*'  You  think,  then,  that  it  woa  a  bad  business  1 " 

"  It  was  notorious  in  the  oollegeL  "We  never  had  any  doubt 
on  the  subject." 

"My  niece  has  told  Mre.  Porter  that  there  really  was 
nothing  wrong  in  it" 

"  Indeed  1     I  am  happy  to  hear  it." 

"  I  should  like  to  think  well  of  him,  aa  he  is  a  connexion 
of  my  wife.  In  other  respects  now — "  Here  again  she  was 
carried  away  by  the  dance,  and,  when  she  returned,  caught 
the  end  of  a  sentence  of  St.  Cloud's,  "  You  will  consider  what 
I  have  said  in  conlidenuo  t " 

"  Certainly,"  answered  Mr.  Porter  ;  "  and  I  am  exceedingly 
obliged  to  yonj"  and  then  the  dance  was  over,  and  Mary 
returned  to  lier  father's  sida  She  hod  never  enjoyed  a  bull 
less  than  this,  and  persuaded  her  fathei  to  leave  early,  which 
he  was  delighted  to  do. 

When  she  reached  her  own  room  Mary  took  off  her  wreath 
and  ornaments,  and  then  sat  down"  and  fell  into  a  brown 
stody,  which  lasted  for  some  time.  At  last  she  roused  herself 
with  a  sigh,  and  thought  she  had  never  had  so  tiring  a  clay, 
though  she  could  hnrdly  tell  wliy,  and  felt  half  inclined  to 
have  ft  good  cry,  if  she  could  only  have  made  up  her  mind 
what  about.  However,  being  a  sensible  young  woman,  she 
lesistod  the  temptation,  and,  hardly  taking  the  trouble  to  roll 
Bp  bet  hair,  went  to  bed  and  slept  soundly. 

Mr.  Porter  found  his  wife  sitting  up  ibr  him ;  they  wew 
evidently  both  full  of  the  same  subject. 

"Well,  dear  I"  she  said,  aa  he  entered  the  room 

Mr.  Porter  put  down  his  candle,  and  shook  bis  head. 

"You  don't  think  Katie  can  be  right  then  I  She  must 
have  capital  opportouities  of  ^dgin^  yon  know,  dear." 
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"  But  she  ifl  no  judge.  Wbot  can  a  girl  like  Katie  know 
■boat  such  things  1" 

"Well,  dear,  do  yon  know  I  really  cannot  think  there  vu 
anything  very  wrong,  though  I  did  think  bo  at  first,  I  own," 

"But  I  find  that  his  character  was  bad^ — decidedly  bad — 
always.  Young  St,  Cloud  didn't  like  to  say  much  to  me; 
which  was  natural,  of  conrae.  Toung  men  never  like  to 
betray  one  another ;  but  I  could  see  what  he  thoaghL  He  u 
a  right-minded  young  man,  and  very  agreeable." 

"  1  do  not  take  to  him  very  much." 

"His  connexions  and  prospects,  too,  are  capitaL  I  aome- 
timcB  think  he  has  a  fancy  for  Mary.  Haven't  you  remarked 
itl"* 


"Well,  dear,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  need.  lie  is  only 
in  town,  I  suppose,  for  a  short  time,  a&4  it  is  not  at  all  likely 
that  wB  should  know  where  he  is,  you  see," 

"  Hut  if  he  should  call  1 " 

"Of  course  then  we  must  be  civiL  We  can  considieir  tium 
what  is  to  be  done." 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

TEB    IHTBROBPTBD    LETTBEt-B&O, 

"  Dear  Katie, — At  home,  you  see,  without  having  an- 
Hwered  your  last  kind  letter  of  counsel  and  sympathy.  But 
I  couldn't  write  in  town,  I  was  in  such  a  queer  state  all  the 
time.  1  eujoyed  nothing,  not  even  the  match  at  Lord's,  or 
the  race ;  only  walking  at  nijjht  in  the  square,  and  watching 
her  window,  and  seeing  her  at  a  distance  in  Rott«n  K<3W. 

"  I  followed  your  ailvice  at  lust,  though  it  went  against  the 
grain  uncommonly.  It  did  seem  so  unlike  what  I  had  a  right 
to  expect  from  them— after  all  the  kindness  ray  father  and 
mother  had  shown  them  when  they  came  into  our  neighbour- 
hood, and  after  I  had  been  so  islJiaate  there,  running  in  and 
out  just  like  a  son  of  their  own — -that  they  shouldn't  take  the 
slightest  notice  of  me  all  the  time  I  was  in  London.  I 
shouldn't  have  wondered  if  you  hadn't  explained ;  but  aftei 
that,  and  after  you  had  told  them  my  direction,  and  when 
they  knew  that  I  was  within  five  minutes'  walk  of  their  houM 
constantly  (for  they  knew  all  about  Grey's  schools,  and  that  I 
was  there  three  or  four  times  a-woek),  I  do  think  it  was  too 
hkd.     However,  as  1  was  going  to  tell  you,  I  went  at  las^  foi 
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I  couldn't  leave  town  without  trying  to  see  her ;  and  I  believe 
I  have  finished  it  all  off.  I  don't  know.  I'm  very  low  about 
it,  at  any  rate,  and  want  to  tell  you  all  that  passed,  and  to 
hear  what  you  think.  I  have  no  one  to  consult  but  you, 
Katie.  What  should  I  do  without  you  ?  But  you  were  bom 
to  help  and  comfort  all  the  world.  I  shan't  rest  till  I  knor 
what  you  think  about  this  last  crisis  in  my  history. 

"  I  put  off  going  till  my  last  day  in  town,  and  then  called 
twice.  The  firat  time,  *  not  at  home.*  But  I  was  determined 
now  to  see  somebody  and  make  out  something ;  so  I  left  my 
card,  and  a  message  that,  as  I  was  leaving  town  next  day,  I 
would  call  again.  When  I  called  again  at  about  six  o'clock, 
I  was  shown  into  the  library,  and  presently  your  uncle  came 
in.  I  felt  very  uncomfortable,  and  I  think  he  did  too;  but 
he  shook  hands  cordially  enough,  asked  why  I  had  not  called 
before,  and  said  he  was  sorry  to  hear  I  was  going  out  of  town 
80  soon.  Do  you  believe  he  meant  it  1  I  didn't.  But  it  put 
me  out,  because  it  made  it  look  as  if  it  had  been  my  fault  that 
I  hadn't  been  there  before.  I  said  I  didn't  know  that  he 
would  have  liked  me  to  call,  but  I  felt  that  he  had  got  the 
best  of  the  start. 

"  Then  he  asked  after  all  at  home,  and  talked  of  his  boys, 
and  how  they  were  getting  on  at  school  By  this  time  I  had 
got  my  head  again  ;  so  I  went  back  to  my  calling,  and  said  that 
I  had  felt  I  could  never  come  to  their  house  as  a  common 
acquaintance,  and,  as  I  did  not  know  whether  they  would  ever 
let  me  come  in  any  other  capacity,  I  had  kept  away  till 
now. 

"  Your  uncle  didn't  like  it,  I  know ;  jpr  he  got  up  -and 
walked  about,  and  then  said  he  didn't  understand  me.  Well, 
I  was  quite  reckless  by  this  time.  It  was  my  last  chance,  I 
felt ;  so  I  looked  hard  into  my  hat,  and  said  that  I  had  been 
over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  Mary  for  two  years.  Of 
course  there  was  no  getting  out  of  the  business  after  that.  I 
kept  on  staring  into  my  hat ;  so  T  don't  know  how  he  took 
it ;  but  the  first  thing  he  said  was  that  he  had  had  some  sus- 
picions of  this,  and  now  my  confession  gave  him  a  right  to 
ask  me  several  questions.  In  the  first  place,  Had  I  ever 
spoken  to  her  1  No ;  never  directly.  What  did  I  mean  by 
directly  ?  I  meant  that  I  had  never  either  spoken  or  written 
to  her  on  ihe  subject — in  fact,  I  hadn't  seen  her  except  at  a 
distance  for  the  last  two  years — but  I  could  not  say  that  she 
might  not  have  found  it  out  from  my  manner.  Ilad  I  ever 
told  any  one  else  1  No.  And  this  was  quite  true,  E^tie,  for 
both  you  and  Hardy  found  it  out 

"  He  took  a  good  many  turns  before  speaking  again.   Tlum 
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he  said  I  had  acted  as  a  gentleman  hitherto,  and  he  should  bo 
very  plain  with  me.  Of  conrBe  I  must  hcb  that,  looking  at 
my  prospects  and  his  daughter's  it  could  not  be  an  engagement 
which  he  could  look  on  with  much  favour  from  a  worldly 
point  of  view.  NeverthelesB,  he  had  the  highest  respect  noJ 
regard  for  my  family,  so  that,  if  in  some  years'  tinje  I  wm  il 
a  position  to  marry,  be  should  not  object  on  this  score  ;  but 
there  were  other  matters  which  weie  in  hie  eyes  of  more  ini- 
portonco.  He  had  heard  (who  could  have  told  him  f)  that  I 
had  token  up  very  violent  opinions — opinions  which,  to  say 
nothing  more  of  them,  would  very  much  damage  my  prospeub 
of  success  in  life ;  and  that  I  was  in  the  habit  of  associating 
with  the  advocates  of  such  opinions — persons  who,  be  mujt 
B«y,  were  not  fit  companions  for  a  gentleman — and  of  wrilioK 
violent  articles  in  low  revolutionary  newspapers,  such  as  the 
Waiex  Fr'xman.  Yea,  I  confessed  I  had  writteji.  Would  I 
give  up  these  things  1  I  had  a  great  mind  to  say  flat,  No, 
and  I  believe  I  ought  to  have ;  but  as  liis  tone  was  kind,  f 
couldn't  help  trying  to  meet  him.  So  I  said  I  would  give  up 
writing  or  speaking  publicly  about  such  matters,  but  I 
couldn't  pretend  not  to  believe  what  t  did  believa  Perhaps, 
as  my  opinions  had  altered  so  much  already,  very  likely  llwy 
might  again. 

"  He  seemed  to  be  rather  amused  at  that,  and  said  he  sin- 
cerely hoped  they  might.  But  now  came  the  most  serious 
point :  he  had  heard  very  bad  stories  of  me  at  Oxford,  but  he 
would  not  press  me  with  them.  There  were  too  few  young 
men  whose  lives  would  bear  looking  into  for  him  to  iosiiit 
mu^h  on  such  matters,  and  he  was  ready  to  let  bygones  l>s 
bygones.  But  I  rinist  remember  that  he  had  himself  seen  me 
in  one  very  awkward  position.  I  broke  in,  and  aud  I  bad 
hoped  that  had  been  explained  to  him.  I  could  not  defend 
my  Osford  life ;  I  could  not  defend  myself  as  to  this  par- 
ticular case  at  one  time  ;  but  there  had  been  nothing  in  it 
that  I  was  ashamed  of  since  before  the  time  I  knew  his 
daughter. 

"  On  my  honour  had  I  absolutely  and  entirely  broken  off 
all  relations  with  her  1  He  had  been  told  that  1  atill  kept  up 
a  correspondence  with  her. 

"  Yes,  I  still  wrote  to  her,  and  saw  her  occasionally ;  bat  it 
was  only  to  give  her  news  of  a  young  man  from  her  village, 
who  was  now  serving  in  India.  He  had  no  other  way  of 
communicating  with  her. 

"  It  was  a  most  curioua  arrangement ;  did  I  mean  that  this 
young  man  was  going  to  be  married  to  her  I 

"  I  hoped  so. 
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"  Why  ehould  he  not  write  to  her  at  once,  if  Uiey  were 
engaged  to  be  married  1 

"Tliey  were  not  exactly  engaged;  it  was  rather  liard  to 
explain.  Here  your  uncle  seemed  to  lose  patience,  for  ho  in- 
terrupted me  and  said,  '  Really  it  muat  be  clear  to  me,  as  a 
reaaonuble  man,  that,  if  this  connexion  were  not  ahaolutely 
broken  oS,  there  must  be  an  end  of  everytliing,  eo  far  as  his 
daughter  was  concerned.  Wonld  I  give  my  word  of  hononc 
to  break  it  off  at  once,  and  completely!'  I  tried  to  explain 
again  ;  but  he  would  have  nothing  but  '  yes '  or  '  no.'  Dear 
Katie,  what  could  I  do  J  I  have  written  to  Patty  that,  till  I 
die,  she  may  always  reckon  on  me  as  on  a  brother;  and  I  have 
promised  Harry  never  to  lose  sight  of  her,  and  to  let  her  know 
eveiything  that  happens  to  him.  Your  uncle  would  not  hoar 
me ;  80  I  said.  No.  And  he  said,  '  Then  our  interview  had 
better  end,'  and  ranp  the  bell.  Somebody,  I'm  sure,  has  been 
slandering  me  to  him  ;  who  can  it  be  I 

"  I  didn't  say  anotier  word,  or  offer  to  shako  hands,  bat 
got  up  and  walked  out  of  the  room,  as  it  was  no  good  waiting 
for  the  servant  to  come.  When  I  got  into  the  hall  the  front 
door  was  open,  and  I  heard  her  voice.  I  stopped  dead  short. 
She  waa  saying  something  to  some  people  who  had  been  riding 
with  her.  The  next  moment  the  door  shut^  and  she  tripped 
in  in  her  riding-habit,  and  grey  gloves,  and  hat,  with  the 
dearest  httle  grey  plume  in  it.  She  went  humming  along,  and 
up  six  or  eight  stepR,  without  seeing  me.  Then  I  moved  a 
step,  and  she  stopped  and  looked,  and  gave  a  start  I  don't 
know  whether  my  face  was  awfully  miserable,  but,  when  onr 
eyes  met,  hers  seemed  to  fill  with  pity,  and  uneasineaa,  and 
inquiry,  and  the  bright  look  to  melt  away  altogether;  and  then 
she  blushed,  and  ran  down  stairs  iigain,  and  held  out  her  hand, 
saying,  '  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  after  all  thia  long  time.'  I 
pressed  it,  but  I  don't  think  I  said  anything.  I  forget ;  the 
butler  come  into  the  hall,  and  stood  by  the  door.  She  pansed 
another  moment,  looked  confused,  and  then,  oa  the  library 
door  opened,  went  away  up  stairs,  with  a  kiml  'good-bye.' 
She  dropped  a  little  bunch  of  violets,  which  she  had  worn  in 
the  breast  of  her  habit,  as  she  went  away.  I  went  and  picked 
them  up,  although  your  uncle  had  now  come  out  of  the  libiaiy, 
and  then  made  the  best  of  my  way  iulo  the  street 

"There,  Katie,  I  have  told  you  everything,  exactly  as  it 
happened.  Do  write  to  me,  dear,  and  tell  me,  now,  what  yuu 
think.  Is  it  all  over  1  What  can  I  do  1  Can  yon  do  any- 
thing for  me  t  I  feel  it  is  better  in  one  respect.  Her  father 
con  never  aay  now  that  I  didn't  tell  him  all  about  it  But 
what  is  to  happen  t    I  am  so  restless.    I  can  settle  to  nothing, 
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and  du  nothing,  but  fiah.  I  moon  away  all  my  time  by  tin 
water-aide,  dreaming.  But  I  don't  mean  to  let  it  beat  m 
much  longer.  Uere'a  ths  fourth  day  since  I  saw  her.  I  cum 
away  the  nest  morning.  I  shall  give  myself  a  week ;  and, 
dear,  do  writs  me  a  long  letter  at  once,  and  interpret  it  alt  to 
me.  A  woman  knowa  so  wonderfully  what  things  mean.  BhI 
don't  make  it  out  better  than  you  really  think.  Nobody  can 
stop  my  going  on  loving  her,  that's  a  comfort ;  and  while  1 
can  do  that,  and  don't  know  that  ehn  loves  anybody  elae,  I 
ought  to  be  happier  than  any  other  nia.'i  in  the  world.  Ybb, 
I  ought  to  be,  but  I  ain't.  I  will  bo,  though  j  see  if  I  won't 
Heigho  I  Do  write  directly,  my  dear  counsellor,  to  your 
affectionate  cousin,  X  B> 

"P.S. — I  had  almost  forgotten  my  usual  budget.  I  enclosa 
my  last  from  India.  You  will  see  by  it  that  Harry  ia  getting 
on  famously.  I  am  more  glad  than  I  can  tell  you  that  my 
friend  East  has  taken  hi:u  as  his  servant  He  couldn't  be 
under  a  better  master.  Poor  Harry  I  I  sometimes  think  his 
case  ia  more  hopeless  than  my  own.    How  is  it  to  come  rightl 

"  EsaLEBOtTRIf. 

"Dear  Cochin, — You  will  believe  how  I  devoured  your 
letter ;  though,  when  I  had  read  the  first  few  lines  and  saw 
what  was  coming,  it  made  mo  atop  and  tremble.  At  first  I 
could  have  cried  over  it  for  vexation ;  but,  now  I  have  tliought 
about  it  a  little,  I  really  do  not  see  any  reason  to  be  dia- 
couraged.  At  any  rate,  Uncle  Kobert  now  knows  all  about 
it,  and  will  get  uaed  to  the  idea,  and  Mary  seems  to  have 
received  you  just  as  you  ought  to  have  wished  that  she  should. 
I  am  thankful  that  you  have  loft  off  pressing  me  tcj  write  to 
her  about  you,  for  1  am  sure  that  would  not  be  honourable ; 
and,  to  rewani  you,  I  enclose  a  letter  of  hers^  which  cama 
yesterday.  You  will  see  that  she  speaks  with- such  pleasure 
of  haviiig  just  caught  a  glimpse  of  you  that  you  need  not 
regret  the  Bhortness  of  the  interview.  You  could  not  expect 
her  to  say  more,  because,  after  all,  she  can  only  guess  ;  and  I 
cannot  do  more  than  answer  as  if  1  were  quite  innocent  too. 
I  am  sure  you  will  be  very  thankful  to  me  aome  day  for  not 
having  been  your  mouthpiece,  as  I  was  so  very  near  being. 
You  need  not  return  the  letter.  I  auppoae  I  am  getting  more 
hopeful  as  I  grow  uldor — indeed,  I  am  sure  I  am  ;  for  thres 
or  four  years  ago  I  should  have  been  in  despair  about  you, 
and  now  I  ara  nearly  aura  that  all  will  come  right. 

"But,  indeed,  cousin  Tom,  you  cannot,  or  ought  not  ta 
wonder  at  Uncle  Robert's  objecting  to  your  opinions.     And 
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^Ben  I  am  bo  anrpmed  to  fmd  ; ott  saying  th&t  you  tliink  yon 
mny  very  likely  chaDge  tliem.  Eecausti,  if  that  in  the  case,  it 
would  be  BO  niuiJi  better  if  you  would  not  write  and  talk 
about  tbem.  Unless  you  are  quite  convinced  of  such  thiuga 
as  you  write  in  tliat  dj'eadiul  paper,  you  really  ought  not 
to  go  on  writing  them  so  very  uiuuh  as  if  you   believed 

"  And  now  I  am  speaking  to  you  about  this,  which  I  have 
often  had  on  my  mind  to  speak  to  you  about,  I  must  ask  yon 
not  to  Bend  me  that  Wenex  Freeman  any  more.  I  am  always 
dehghted  to  hejir  what  you  think ;  and  there  is  a  great  deal 
in  the  articles  you  mark  for  me  which  aeems  very  &ib;  and 
I  dare  say  yon  quite  believe  it  all  when  you  write  it.  Only 
I  am  quite  afraid  leat  papa  or  ajiy  one  of  the  servants  should 
open  the  papers,  or  got  hold  of  them  after  I  have  opened 
them  ;  for  1  am  aure  there  ore  a  great  muny  wicked  things  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  paper.  So,  please  do  not  send  it  me, 
but  write  and  tell  me  yourself  anything  that  you  wtBh  ma  to 
know  of  what  you  are  tliinking  about  and  doing.  As  I  did 
not  like  to  bum  the  paj^rs,  and  was  al'niid  to  keep  them  here, 
I  have  generally  sent  them  on  to  your  friend  Mr.  Hanly, 
He  does  not  know  who  sends  tliem ;  and  now  you  might  send 
them  yourself  straight  to  him,  as  I  do  not  know  his  addresa 
in  tlie  country.  As  you  are  going  up  again  to  keep  a  term,  I 
wish  you  would  talk  tbem  over  with  him,  and  aee  what  he 
thinks  about  them.  Tou  will  think  this  very  odd  of  me,  'but 
you  know  you  have  always  said  how  much  you  rely  on  his 
judgment,  and  that  you  have  learnt  so  muuh  from  him. 
So  I  am  sure  you  would  wisli  to  consult  him  ;  and,  if  ho 
thinks  that  you  ouglit  to  go  on  writing,  it  will  he  a  great 
help  to  you  to  know  it 

"  I  um  Bo  very  glad  to  ho  able  to  tell  you  how  well 
JIartha  is  going  on.  I  have  always  road  to  her  the  extracts 
from  the  letters  from  India  which  you  have  sent  me,  and 
she  is  very  much  obliged  to  yuu  lor  sending  them.  1  think 
there  is  no  doubt  that  she  is,  and  always  has  been,  attached 
to  poor  widow  Winburn's  son,  and,  now  that  he  ia  heliaving 
so  well,  I  can  see  that  it  gives  her  great  pleasure  to  hear 
about  liim.  Only,  I  hope  be  will  be  able  to  uome  back 
before  very  long,  because  .she  is  very  much  admired,  and  is 
likely  to  have  ho  many  chances  of  settling  in  life,  thiit  it 
is  a  great  chance  whether  attachment  to  him  will  bo  strong 
enough  to  keep  her  single  if  he  should  be  absent  for  manf 

"  Do  you  know  I  have  a  sort  of  BupersUtion,  that  yarn  1 
fate  hangs  upon  theirs  in  scoie  curipos   nuinnar — thn  t 
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Btories  have  bean  so  mterwovea — and  that  they  will  both 
be  aettled  happily  much  aooner  than  wo  dare  to  hope  eveB 
gust  DOW. 

"  Don't  thitii,  my  dear  cousin,  tlmt  thia  letter  is  cold, 
or  that  1  do  not  take  the  very  deepest  intereBt  in  ail  thsl 
Cflneema  you.  You  and  Mary  are  always  in  my  thoogliU, 
and  thore  is  nothing  in  the  world  I  would  not  do  for  yon 
both  which  I  tliought  would  help  yon.  I  am  eare  it  would 
do  yon  harm  if  I  were  only  a  go-hetweea  Papa  is  much 
as  uaual  Ue  gets  out  a  good  deal  in  hia  chair  in  the  Bun 
this  fine  weather.  He  deairea  me  to  say  how  glad  he  should 
be  if  you  will  come  over  soon  and  pay  us  a  visit  1  hope 
you  wiil  come  wry  soon. 

"  Ever  lielieve  me,  dear  Tom, 
"  Tour  affectionate  cousin, 

*'  November. 

"Drab  Tom, — I  hear  that  what  you  in  England  call  a 
mail  is  to  leave  camp  thia  evening ;  ao,  that  you  may  have 
no  excuse  for  not  writing  to  me  uonetantly,  I  am  sitting 
down  to  spin  you  such  a  yam  oa  I  can  tinder  the  dis- 
advantageous circumstances  in  which  this  will  leave  me. 

"This  time  last  year,  or  somewhere  thereabouts,  T  wsa 
enjoying  academic  life  with  you  at  Oxford ;  and  now  here 
1  am,  encamped  at  some  unpronounceiible  place  beyond 
Umhala.  You  won't  bo  much  the  wiser  for  that  "What 
do  you  know  about  Umhala  1  I  didn't  myself  know  that 
there  was  such  a  place  till  a  month  ago,  when  we  were 
ordered  to  march  up  here.  But  one  lives  and  leam& 
Marching  over  India  has  ita  diaagreeablea,  of  which  dysentery 
and  duat  are  about  the  worst  A  lot  of  our  fellows  are 
down  with  the  former ;  amongst  others  my  captain  ;  so  I'm 
in  command  of  the  company.  If  it  were  not  for  the  glorious 
privilege  of  .grumbling,  I  think  we  should  all  own  Siat  we 
liked  the  life.  Moving  about,  though  one  does  get  frozen 
and  broiled  regularly  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  suits  me ; 
besides,  they  talk  of  matters  coming  to  a  crisis,  and  no  e»d 
of  fighting  to  be  done  directly.  You'll  know  more  about 
what's  going  ou  from  the  papers  than  we  do,  but  here  they 
say  the  hal!  may  begin  any  day ;  ao  we  are  making  forcod 
marches  to  he  up  in  time.  I  wonder  how  I  shall  like  Jt. 
Perhaps,  iu  my  next,  I  may  tell  you  how  a  bullet  souiids 
when  it  cornea  at  you.  Tf  there  is  any  fighting  I  exj>ect  our 
regiment  will  make  their  mark.  We  are  iu  tip-top  order ;  the 
(Lionel  is  a  grand  fellow,  and  the  regiment  feels  bi«  hand 
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to  the  youngest  drnmnier  boy.     What  a  deal  of  good  I 
will  do  when  I'm  a  colonel ! 

"  I  duly  delivered  the  enclosure  ia  your  last  to  your  con- 
vict, who  ie  rapidly  ascciiding  the  ladder  of  promotion.  I 
am  disgusted  at  this  myself,  for  I  have  had  to  give  him  up, 
and  there  never  was  such  a  jewel  of  a  servant ;  but,  of  coiuse, 
it's  &  great  thing  for  him.  He  is  covericg  sergeant  of  my 
company,  and  the  smartest  covcror  we  have  too.  I  have  got 
a  regular  broth  of  a  boy,  an  Irishman,  in  his  place,  who  leads 
me  a  dog  of  a  life.  I  took  him  chiefly  because  he  very  nearly 
beat  me  in  a  foot-race.  Our  senior  major  is  a  Pat  himself, 
and,  it  seems,  knew  something  of  Larry's  powers.  So,  one 
day  at  mess,  he  offered  to  back  him  against  any  one  in  the 
regiment  for  300  yards.  My  captain  took  him  and  named 
me,  and  it  came  off  next  day  ;  and  a  precious  narrow  thing  it 
was,  but  1  managed  to  win  by  a  neck  for  the  hauourof  the  old 
school.  He  is  a  lajy  scatter-brained  creature,  utterly  indif- 
ferent to  fact,  and  I  am  obliged  to  keep  the  brandy  tiask 
under  lock  and  key ;  hut  the  humour  and  absolute  good- 
temper  of  the  animal  impose  upon  me,  and  I  really  thinlc  he 
is  attached  to  me.  So  I  keep  him  on,  grumbling  horribly 
at  the  change  from  tliat  orderly,  punctual,  clean,  accurate 
convict.  Depend  upon  it,  that  feUow  will  do.  He  makea 
his  way  everywhere,  with  officers  and  men.  He  is  a  gentle- 
man at  heart,  and,  by  the  way,  you  would  be  surprised 
at  the  improvement  in  his  manners  and  speech.  There  ia 
hardly  a  taste  of  Berkshire  left  in  his  dreaUct.  He  has  read 
all  the  books  I  could  lend  him,  or  borrow  for  him,  and  is  fast 
picking  up  Hindustanee.  So  you  see,  after  all,  I  am  come 
round  to  your  opinion  that  we  did  a  good  aitemoon's  work 
on  that  precious  stormy  commou,  when  we  carried  off  the 
convict  from  the  authorities  of  his  native  land,  and  I  was 
first  under  fire.  As  you  are  a  [wrformer  in  that  line,  couldn't 
you  carry  off  his  sweetheart,  and  send  her  out  here  ?  After 
the  sea  voyage  tliere  isn't  much  above  1,000  miles  to  come  by 
dauk  ;  and  tell  her,  with  my  comphments,  he  is  well  worth 
coming  twice  the  diatauee  for.  Poor  fellow,  it  is  a  bad  look' 
out  for  him  I'm  afraid,  as  he  may  not  get  home  this  ten  years 
and,  though  he  isa't  a  kind  to  be  easily  killed,  there  an 
seKuus  odds  against  him,  even  if  he  keeps  all  right.  I  olmos 
wish  you  had  never  told  me  his  story. 

"  We  are  going  into  cantonmenia  as  soon  as  this  ezpeditioi 
is  over,  in  a  splendid  pig  district,  and  1  look  forward  to  soma 
real  sjiort.  AD  tbe  men  who  have  had  any  tell  me  it  heata 
the  best  fox-huut  all  to  file  for  excitement  I  have  got  my 
eye  on  a  ^mous  native  horse,  who  is  to  he  had  cheap,    I'he 
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brute  is  in  the  habit  of  kneeling  on  his  masters,  and  teanng 
them  with  his  teeth  when  he  gets  them  ofif,  but  nothing  can 
touch  him  while  you  keep  on  his  back.  *  Howsumdever/ 
as  your  countrymen  say,  I  shall  have  a  shj  at  him,  if  I 
can  get  him  at  my  price. 

"Tve  nothing  more  to  say.  There's  nobody  you  know  here, 
except  the  convict  sergeant,  and  it's  awfully  hard  to  fill  a 
letter  home  unless  youVe  somebody  to  talk  about.  Yes,  by 
the  way,  there  is  one  little  fellow,  an  ensign,  just  joined,  who 
says  he  remembers  us  at  schooL  He  can't  be  more  than 
eighteen  or  nineteen,  and  was  an  urchin  in  the  lower  school, 
I  suppose,  when  we  were  leaving.  I  don't  remember  his  face^ 
but  it's  a  very  good  one,  and  he  is  a  bright  gentlemanly 
youngster  as  you  would  wish  to  see.  His  name  is  Jones.  Do 
you  remember  him )  He  will  be  a  godsend  to  me.  I  have 
him  to  chum  with  me  on  this  march. 

"Keep  up  your  letters  as  you  love  me.  You  at  home 
little  know  what  it  is  to  enjoy  a  letter.  Kever  mind  what  you 
put  in  it;  anything  will  do  from  home,  and  Fve  no\)ody 
else  much  to  write  to  me. 

"  There  goes  the  *  assembly.'  Why,  I  can't  think,  seeing 
we  have  done  our  day's  marcL  However,  I  must  turn  out 
and  see  what's  up. 


**Deetmher. 

"I  have  just  fallen  on  this  letter,  which  I  had  quite  forgotten, 
or,  rather,  had  fancied  I  had  sent  off  to  you  three  weeks  and 
more  ago.  My  baggage  has  just  come  to  hand,  and  the  scrawl 
turned  up  in  my  paper  case.  Well,  I  have  plenty  to  tell  you 
now,  at  any  rate,  if  I  have  time  to  tell  it.  That  *  assembly ' 
which  stopped  me  short  sounded  in  consequence  of  the  arrival 
of  one  of  the  commander-in-chief's  aides  in  our  camp  with  the 
news  that  the  enemy  was  over  the  Sutlej.  We  were  to  march 
at  once,  with  two  six-pounders  and  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  on 
a  fort  occupied  by  an  out-lying  lot  of  them,  which  commanded 
a  ford,  and  was  to  be  taken  and  destroyed,  and  the  rascals  who 
held  it  dispersed ;  after  which  we  were  to  join  the  main  army. 
Our  colonel  had  the  command;  so  we  were  on  the  route 
within  an  hour,  leaving  a  company  and  the  baggage  to  follow 
as  it  could ;  and  from  that  time  to  this,  forced  marching  and 
hard  fighting  have  been  the  order  of  the  day. 

"  We  drew  first  blood  next  morning.  The  enemy  were  in 
8dme  force  outside  the  fort,  and  showed  fight  in  very  rough 
ground  covered  with  bushes ;  out  of  which  we  had  to  drive 
them — ^which  we  did  after  a  sharp  struggle,  and  the  main  bodj 
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drew  off  altogether.  Then  the  fort  hod  to  be  taken.  Oar 
two  gnna  worked  away  at  it  till  dark.  In  tLe  night  two  of 
the  gunners,  who  volunteered  for  the  service,  crept  close  up 
to  the  place,  and  reported  that  there  waa  nothing  to  lynder 
our  running  right  into  it  Accordingly  the  colonel  reeolveil 
to  rush  it  at  daybreak,  and  niy  company  was  told  qff  to  lead. 
The  captain  being  absent,  I  had  to  command.  I  woe  with 
the  dear  old  chief  the  la«t  thing  at  night,  getting  his  inatruc- 
tions :  ten  miuules  with  him  before  going  into  action  would 
make  a  hare  fight 

"  There  was  cover  to  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of 
the  place ;  and  there  I,  and  poor  little  Jones,  and  the  men, 
spent  the  night  in  a  dry  dil*;h.  An  hour  before  daybreak  wo 
were  on  the  alert,  and  served  out  ntlions,  and  then  they  began 
playing  tricks  on  one  another  aa  if  we  wore  out  for  a  junketing, 
I  sat  with  my  watch  in  my  hand,  feeling  queer,  and  wondering 
wliether  I  was  a  greater  coward  than  the  rest.  Then  came  a 
stieak  of  light  I  put  up  my  watch,  formed  the  men  j  up 
went  a  rocket,  my  aignal,  and  out  into  the  open  we  went  at 
the  double.  We  hadn't  got  over  a  thM  of  the  ground  when 
bang  went  the  fort  guns,  and  the  grape-shot  were  whistling 
about  our  ears  ;  so  I  shouted  '  Forward  I '  and  away  we  went 
as  hard  as  we  could  go.  1  waa  obliged  to  go  ahead,  you  see, 
because  every  man  of  them  knew  I  had  beaten  Larry,  their 
best  runner,  when  he  had  no  gun  to  carry  ;  but  I  didn't  half 
like  it,'  and  should  have  blessed  any  hole  or  bramble  which 
would  have  sent  me  over  and  given  them  time  to  catch  mo. 
liut  the  ground  was  provokingly  level ;  and  so  I  was  at  the 
(irst  mound  and  over  it  several  lengths  in  front  of  the  men, 
and  among  a  lot  of  black  fellows  serving  the  guns.  They  came 
at  me  like  wild  cats,  and  how  I  got  off  is  a  mystery.  I  parried 
a  cut  from  one  fellow,  and  dodged  a  second ;  a  third  rushed 
at  my  left  side.  I  just  caught  the  (lash  of  his  tulwar,  and 
thought  it  was  all  up,  when  he  jumped  into  the  air,  shot 
through  the  heart  by  Sergeant  Winbum  ;  and  the  next 
moment  Waster  Larry  rushed  by  me  and  piunged  his  bayonet 
into  my  friend  in  front  It  turned  me  as  sick  as  a  dog.  I 
can't  fancy  anything  moredisagretable  than  seeing  the  operation 
for  the  first  time,  except  being  struck  oneself  The  supporting 
companies  were  in  in  another  minute, 'with  the  dear  old  chief 
lilmself,  who  came  up  and  shook  hands  with  me,  and  said  I 
had  (Vine  credit  to  the  regiment.  Then  I  began  to  look  about, 
and  missed  poor  little  Jones.  We  found  him  about  twenty 
yardu  from  the  place,  with  two  grape-shot  through  liim,  stone 
dead,  and  smiling  like  a  child  asleep.  We  biiri>^d  biui  in  the 
fort.     I  cut  off  some  of  his  hair,  and  sent  it  hume  to  hit 
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mother.  Her  last  letter  was  in  his  hreaat  pocket,  and  a  lock 
of  bright  brown  hair  of  Bome  one's.  1  sent  them  back,  too, 
and  his  a  word. 

"  Since  then  we  have  been  with  the  army,  and  had  thret 
or  four  general  actiona  ;  about  whiuli  I  can  tell  you  nothing 
except  that  we  liave  lost  about  a  third  of  tihe  regiment,  and 
have  always  been  told  we  have  won.  Steps  go  fast  enough  ; 
my  CBptnin  died  of  wounda  and  dysentery  a  week  ago  ;  bo  I 
have  the  company  in  earnest.  How  long  I  shall  hold  it  is 
another  question  ;  for,  though  there's  a  slack,  we  haven't 
done  witli  sharp  work  yet,  I  can  see. 

"  How  often  weVe  talked,  years  ago,  of  what  it  must  feel 
like  going  into  battle  !  Well,  the  chief  thing  I  felt  when  tha 
grape  came  down  pretty  thick  for  the  first  time,  aa  we  were 
advancing,  was  a  sort  of  gripes  in  the  stomach  which  made 
me  want  to  go  forward  stooping.  But  I  didn't  give  in  to  it; 
the  chief  was  riding  close  behuid  us,  joking  the  youngsters 
who  were  ducking  their  heads,  and  Bo  cheery  and  cool,  that 
he  made  old  soldiers  of  us  at  once.  What  with  smoke,  and 
dust,  and  excitement,  yon  know  scarcely  anything  of  what  is 
going  on.  The  finest  aight  I  have  seen  is  the  artilleiy  going 
into  action.  Kotliing  stops  those  fellowa  Places  you  would 
crane  at  out  Uunting  they  go  right  over,  guns,  carriages,  men, 
and  all,  leaving  any  cavalry  we've  got  out  here  well  behind. 
Do  you  know  What  a  nullah  is  I  Well,  it's  a  great  gap,  like 
e  dry  canal,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  deep.  Wo  were  halted 
DQQnid  one  la  the  last  great  fight,  waiting  the  order  to  advance, 
when  a  battery  came  up  at  full  gallop.  We  all  made  sure 
they  must  be  pulled  up  by  the  nnllah.  They  never  pulled 
bridle.  '  Leading  gun,  right  turn  1 '  sang  out  the  subaltem  ; 
and  down  thej  went  sideways  into  the  nuUah.  Then,  '  Left 
turn  ;'  np  the  other  bonk,  one  gun  after  another,  the  horsea 
scrambling  like  cats  up  and  down  places  that  my  men  had  to 
use  their  hands  to  scramble  np,  and  away  on  the  other  side  to 
within  200  yards  of  the  enemy ;  and  then,  round  like  light- 
nmg,  and  look  out  in  front 

"  Altogether  it's  sickening  work,  though  there's  a  grand 
sort  of  feeling  of  canying  your  life  in  your  hand.  They  say 
tlie  Sepoy  regiments  have  behaved  shamefully,  There  is  no 
sign  of  anything  like  funk  amon^t  our  fellows  that  I  have 
seen.  Sergeant  Winbum  has  distinguished  himself  every- 
where.    He  is  like  my  shadow,  and  I  can  see  tries  to  jratcb 

er  my  precious  carcase,  and  get  between  me  and  dangle 
e  would  be  a  deal  more  missed  in  the  world  than  L    Kzcapl 

^,  old  friend,  I  don't  know  who  would  care  much  if  1  wora 

wked  over  to-morrow.     Aunts  and  cousins  are 
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^^Hationa.    You  know  I  never  waa  a  gnulfler ;  hut  tliia  eort  of    ^^^ 
life  makes  one  serious,  if  one  has  any  roverence  at  all  in  one. 
You'll  be  glud  to  have  this  line,  if  yoii  ilon't  hear  from  me 
again,     I've  often  thought  in  the  last  month  that  we  sLnl] 
never  see  one  another  again  in  this  world.     But,  wliether  in    ^^H 
tliia  world  or  any  other,  you  know  I  am  and  always  shall  Iw  ^^^| 
your  affectionate  Aiend,  "  H.  East."      ^^^^ 

'  Camp  os  the  StrrLBj, 

■'Jav,uaTy. 

"  Deak  Mabtsr  Tom, — ^The  captain's  last  words  was,  U 
anything  happened  I  was  to  be  aure  to  write  and  tell  you. 
And  so  I  take  up  my  pen,  though  you  will  know  aa  I  am  not 
used  to  writing,  to  tell  you  the  miafortaae  aa  has  happened  to 
our  regiment.  Becttuse,  if  you  was  to  ask  any  man  in  oui 
regiment,  let  it  be  who  it  would,  he  would  say  aa  the  captain 
was  the  best  officer  aa  ever  led  men.  Not  but  what  there's  a 
many  of  them  as  wUl  go  to  the  front  as  brave  as  lions,  and 
don't  value  shot  no  more  than  if  it  was  rotten  apples  ;  and 
men  as  is  men  will  go  after  such.  But  'tis  the  captain's 
manner  and  ways,  with  a  kind  word  for  any  poor  fellow  as  ia 
hurt,  or  sick  and  tired,  and  making  no  account  of  hissel^ 
and,  as  you  may  say,  no  bounce  with  him ;  that's  whal  mokea 
the  difierenca 

"  Ah  it  might  ho  last  Saturday,  we  came  upon  the  enemy 
where  he  was  posted  very  strong,  with  guns  all  along  his  front, 
and  served  till  we  ;jot  right  up  to  them,  the  gmmere  being  cut 
down  and  bayoneted  when  we  got  right  up  amongst  them,  and 
no  quorter  given  ;  and  there  was  great  banks  of  earth,  too,  to 
clamber  over,  and  more  guns  behind ;  so,  with  the  marching 
up  in  front  and  losing  so  many  officera  and  men,  our  regiment 
waa  that  wild  when  we  got  amongst  them  'twas  awful  to  bw,  ^^H 
and,  if  there  was  any  prisoners  taken,  it  was  more  by  mistaks  ^^^M 
than  not.  ^^^| 

"  Me  and  three  or  four  more  settled,  when  tbe  word  camn  ^^^H 
to  prepare  for  action,  to  keep  with  t)ie  captain,  because  'twaa 
known  to  eveiy  one  as  no  odds  would  stop  him,  and  he  would 
never  minn  ul^el£  The  dust  and  smoke  and  noise  was  that 
thick  you  couldn't  see  nor  hear  anj-thing  after  our  regiment 
was  in  action  ;  but,  so  far  aa  I  eeen,  when  we  was  wheeled 
luto  line,  and  got  the  ward  to  advance,  there  was  aa  it  might 
be  as  far  as  from  our  old  cottage  to  the  Hawk's  Lynch  to  go 
ovei  before  we  got  to  the  guns,  which  was  playing  into  u 
the  way.  Our  line  went  up  very  steady,  only  where  men 
knocked  down ;  and,  when  we  come  to  within  a  matter  of  1 
iixty  yards,  the  officers  jutn^ied  out  and  waved  their  sword 
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for  'twas  no  uae  to  ^ve  words,  and  the  ranks  was  brokan  bj 
reason  of  the  Tunning  up  to  take  the  guns  &om  thu  enemjr. 
Me  and  the  rest  went  after  the  captain ;  but  he,  being  so  light 
of  foot,  was  first,  by  nioy  bo  ten  yards  or  so,  at  the  mound, 
and  BO  up  before  we  wax  by  him.  But,  though  they  was  dll 
round  him  like  bi:Es  when  wo  got  to  him,  'twas  not  then  as  he 
was  bit.  There  was  more  guns  further  on,  and  we  and  they 
drove  on  all  together  ;  and,  though  they  waa  beaten,  being 
fine  tall  men  aud  desperate,  there  was  many  of  them  fightiiig 
hard,  and,  as  you  might  ^y,  a  man  ecurcely  knowed  how  he 
got  hit  I  kept  to  the  captain  as  close  as  ever  I  could,  but 
tliere  was  times  when  I  had  to  mind  myselL  Just  aa  we 
coniQ  to  the  last  guns,  lorry,  that's  the  captain's  ssrvajit,  was 
trying  by  hisself  to  turn  one  of  them  round,  so  as  to  lire  on 
the  enemy  as  they  took  tlie  river  to  the  hack  of  their  lines 
all  in  a  huddle.  So  I  turned  to  lend  him  a  band ;  and,  when 
I  looked  round  next  moment,  there  was  the  captain  a  stag^ 
gering  like  a  drunken  man,  and  he  so  strong  and  lissom  up  to 
then,  and  never  had  a -scratch  since  the  war  begun,  and  this 
the  last  minute  of  it  pretty  nigh,  for  the  enemy  was  all  cut  to 
pieces  and  drowned  that  day.  I  got  to  him  before  he  fell, 
and  we  laid  him  down  gently,  and  did  the  best  we  could  for 
him.  But  be  was  bleeding  dreadful  with  a  great  gosh  in  his 
side,  and  his  arm  broke,  and  two  gunshot  wounds;.  Our 
sui'geon  was  tilled,  and  'twas  hours  before  his  wounds  was 
dressed,  and  twill  be  God's  mercy  if  ever  he  gets  round ; 
though  they  do  say,  if  the  fever  and  dysentery  keeps  off,  and 
he  can  get  out  of  this  country  and  home,  there's  no  knowing 
but  be  may  get  the  better  of  it  all,  but  not  to  serve  with  the 
regiment  again  for  years  to  come. 

"  I  hope,  Master  Tom,  as  I've  told  you  all  the  captain 
would  like  as  you  should  know  ;  only,  not  being  .much  used 
to  writing,  I  hope  you  wiU  excuse  mistakes.  And,  if  so  be 
that  it  won't  be  too  much  troubling  of  you,  and  the  captain 
should  go  home,  and  you  could  write  to  say  how  things  was 
going  on  at  home  as  before,  w  oich  the  captain  always  gave 
to  me  to  read  when  the  mail  come  in,  it  would  ha  a  great 
help  towards  keeping  up  of  a  good  heart  in  a  foreign  land, 
which  is  hard  at  times  to  do.  There  is  some  things  which  I 
make  bold  to  send  by  a  comrade  going  home  sick,  I  don't 
know  as  they  will  seem  much,  but  I  hops  as  you  will  accept 
of  the  sword,  which  belonged  to  one  of  their  officers,  and  the 
rest  to  her.  Also,  on  account  of  what  was  in  the  last  piece 
a  you  forwarded,  I  send  a  letter  to  go  along  with  the  thinga, 
"  Mies  Winter,  who  have  been  so  Hud,  or  you,  would  duUvez 
&  same.    To  whom  I  make  bold  to  send  my  respects  as  well 
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as  to  yourself,  and  hoping  this  will  find  you  well  and  all 
friends,  and  "  From  your  respecful, 

"Henry  Winburn, 
"  Colour-sergeant,  lOlst  Regiment. 

*' March, 

"  My  Dear  Tom, — I  begin  to  think  I  may  see  you  again 
yet,  but  it  has  been  a  near  shave.  I  hope  Sergeant  Winbum's 
letter,  and  the  returns,  in  which  I  see  I  was  put  down 
"  dangerously  wounded,"  will  not  have  frightened  you  veiy 
much.  The  war  is  over ;  and,  if  I  live  to  get  down  to  Cal- 
cutta you  will  see  me  in  the  summer,  please  God.  The  end 
was  Uke  the  beginning — going  right  up  to  guns.  Our 
regiment  is  firightfully  cut  up ;  there  are  only  300  men  left 
under  arms — the  rest  dead  or  in  hospital.  I  am  sick  at  heart 
at  it,  and  weak  in  body,  and  can  only  write  a  few  lines  at  a 
time,  but  will  get  on  with  this  as  I  can,  in  time  for  next  mail 
•  *  *  *  * 

""Since  beginning  this  letter  I  have  had  another  relapse. 
So,  in  case  I  should  never  finish  it^  I  will  say  at  once  what  I 
most  want  to  say.  Winburn  has  saved  my  life  more  than 
once,  and  is  besides  one  of  the  noblest  and  bravest  fellows  in 
the  world ;  so  I  mean  to  provide  for  him  in  case  anything 
should  happen  to  me.  I  have  made  a  will,  and  appointed 
you  my  executor,  and  left  him  a  legacy.  You  must  buy  his 
discharge,  and  get  him  home  and  married  to  the  Engleboum 
beauty  as  soon  as  possible.  But  what  I  want  you  to  under- 
stand is,  that  if  the  legacy  isn't  enough  to  do  this,  and  make 
all  straight  with  her  old  curmudgeon  of  a  father,  it  is  my 
first  wish  that  whatever  will  do  it  should  be  made  up  to  him. 
He  has  been  in  hospital  with  a  bad  flesh  wound,  and  has  let 
out  to  me  the  whole  of  his  story,  of  which  you  had  only 
given  me  the  heads.  If  that  young  woman  does  not  wait  for 
him,  and  book  him,  I  shall  give  up  all  faith  in  petticoats. 
J>row  that's  done  I  feel  more  at  ease. 

"  Let  me  see.  I  haven't  written  for  six  weeks  and  more^ 
just  before  our  l^gst  great  fight  You'll  know  all  about  it 
from  the  papers  long  before  you  get  this — a  bloody  business 
— I  am  loath  to  think  of  it  I  was  knocked  over  in  the  last 
of  their  entrenchments,  and  should  then  and  there  have  bled 
to  death  had  it  not  been  for  Winburn.  He  never  left  me, 
though  the  killing,  and  i)lundering,  and  roystering  afterwards, 
^as  going  on  aU  around,  and  strong  temptation  to  a  fellow 
when  his  blood  is  up,  and  he  sees  his  comrades  at  it,  after 
such  work  as  we  had  had.  What's  more,  he  C4iught  my  Iriah 
fallow  and  made  him  stay  by  me  too,  and  between  tliem  they 
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mimoged  to  prop  me  up  and  stop  the  blooding,  though  it  wm 
touth  and  go.  I  never  thought  thej  would  miinage  it  Ton 
can't  think  what  a  curious  feeling  it  ia,  the  life  going  out  of 
you.  I  waa  perfectly  conscious,  and  knew  all  they  were  doing 
fLod  Buyiug,  and  thought  quite  clearly,  though  in  a  eort  of 
dreamy  way,  ahout  you,  end  a  whole  juiahle  of  peopls  and 
things  at  homQ.  It  vae  the  most  curious  painless  mixture  of 
dream  and  life,  gotting  more  dreamy  every  minute,  I  don't 
suppose  I  could  havo  opoiied  my  eyes  or  spoken  ;  at  any  rate 
I  had  no  wish  ia  do  so,  and  didn't  try.  Several  times  the 
thought  of  death  came  close  to  me  ;  and,  whether  it  was  t^he 
odd  state  I  was  in,  or  what  else  I  don't  know,  but  the  only 
feeling  1  had,  woa  one  of  intense  cariosity.  I  should  think 
I  must  have  lain  there,  with  Winbum  supporting  my  head, 
and  moistening  my  lipa  with  ram-and-wator,  for  four  or  five 
haul's,  before  a  doctor  could  be  got.  He  had  managed  to 
drive  Larry  about  till  he  hnd  found,  or  borrowed,  or  stolen 
the  drink,  and  then  kept  him  making  short  cruises  is  search 
of  help  in  the  shape  of  hospital-staff^  ambulances,  or  doctors, 
from  which  Master  Larry  always  came  back  without  the 
slightest  success.  My  belief  is,  he  employed  those  precious 
minutes,  when  ho  was  from  under  his  seiioant's  eye,  in  looting. 
At  last,  Winbum  got  impatient,  and  I  heard  him  telling 
Larry  what  lie  was  to  do  while  he  was  gone  himself  to  find  a 
doctor ;  ajid  then  I  was  moved  as  gently  as  if  I  had  been  a 
sick  girl.  I  heard  him  go  off  with  a  limp,  but  did  not  know 
till  long  after  of  his  wound. 

"  Larry  had  made  such  a  wailing  and  to-do  when  they  fiiBt 
found  me,  Chat  a  natural  reaction  now  set  in,  and  he  began 
gently  ajid  tenderly  to  run  over  in  his  mind  what  could  bo 
made  out  of  '  the  captin,'  and  what  would  become  of  hia 
things.  I  found  out  this,  partly  through  his  habit  of  tallcing 
to  himself,  and  partly  from  the  precaution  which  he  took  of 
ascertaining  where  my  watch  and  purse  wore,  and  what  else 
I  had  upon  me.  It  tickled  me  immensely  to  bear  him. 
Presently  I  found  he  was  examining  my  boots,  which  bs 
pronounced  'Oigant  entirety,'  and  wondered  whether  he  coold 
get  them  on.  Tba  'setjint'  would  never  want  them.  And 
he  than  proceeded  to  assert,  while  he  actually  began  unlacing 
them,  that  the  'captia'  would  never  have  'bet  him'  bat  for 
the  boots,  which  '  was  worth  ten  foot  in  a  furlong  to  taj 
man.'  "Shure  'tis  too  late  now;  but  wouldn't  I  like  lo  rm 
him  agin  with  the  bare  feetl'  I  couldn't  stand  that,  and 
just  opened  my  eyes  a  bttle,  and  moved  my  hand,  and  said, 
'  Uono.'  I  wanted  to  aihl, '  you  ra-ocal,'  but  that  was  too  much 
or  me.     Larry's  face  of  horror-  which  I  just  caught  through 
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my  half-opened  eyee,  woold  have  made  me  roar,  if  I  had  had 
strength  for  it.  1  believe  the  resolution  1  made  that  he  ahould 
never  go  about  in  my  boots  helped  me  to  pull  through  ;  hut, 
SB  soon  as  Winbura  came  back  with  the  doctor,  Master  I^ny 
departed,  and  I  much  doubt  whether  I  shall  over  set  eyes  on 
him  again  in  the  Jlosh.  Ifot  if  he  can  help  it,  certainly.  Hie 
regiment,  what's  left  of  it,  is  away  in  the  Piuijaub,  and  he 
with  it.  Winbum,  aa  I  told  you,  is  hard  hit,  but  no  danger. 
I  have  great  hopea  that  he  will  be  invahded.  You  may  depend 
upon  it  he  will  escort  me  home,  if  any  interost  of  mine  can 
manage  it ;  and  the  dear  oM  chief  is  bo  kind  to  me  that  I 
think  he  will  arrange  it  Bomohow. 

"  I  mnat  be  wonderfully  better  to  hove  spun  such  a  yam. 
Writing  those  first  ten  linea  nearly  finiahed  me,  a  week  ago, 
and  now  I  am  scarcely  tired  after  all  this  scrawl.  If  that 
rascal,  Larry,  escapes  hanging  another  year,  and  cornea  back 
home,  I  will  mn  him  yet,  and  thrash  his  head  off. 

"  There  is  something  marvuUimslj  life-giving  in  the  idea  oi 
Bailing  for  old  England  again  ;  and  I  mean  to  make  a  strong 
fight  for  seeing  ycni  again,  old  boy.  God  bless  yon.  Writ« 
again  for  the  chance,  directing  to  my  agents  at  Calcutta,  as 
before.  Ever  your  half-alive,  but  whole-hearted  and  atlec- 
tionate  Mcnil,  "  U.  £&st." 


P  CHAPTER    XLV. 

hastbb'b  tbbm. 

Oira  more  look  into  the  old  college  whore  wo  have  spent 
BO  much  time  already,  not,  I  hope,  altogether  unpleasantly. 
Our  liero  is  up  in  the  summer  term,  keeping  his  three  weeks' 
residence,  the  necessary  preliminary  to  an  M.A,  degree.  We 
find  him  sitting  in  Hardy's  rooms;  tea  is  over,  scouts  out  of 
callego,  candles  lighted,  and  silence  reigning,  except  when 
distant  Boonds  of  mirth  come  from  some  undergraduates'  rooms 
on  tlie  opposite  side  of  quad,  through  the  open  windows. 

Hardy  is  deep  in  tlio  budget  of  Indian  letters,  some  of 
which  we  have  read  in  the  last  chapter ;  and  Tom  reads 
them  over  again  as  his  friend  finishes  them,  and  then  care- 
fully folds  them  up  and  puts  them  back  in  their  places  in  a 
large  pocket-case.  Except  an  occasional  esplanatory  remark, 
or  exclamation  of  interest,  no  word  passes  until  Hardy  finishes 
the  last  letter.  Then  he  breaks  otit  iato  praises  of  the  two 
Uurrys,  which  gladden  Tom's  heart  as  ho  fastens  the  case,  and 
puis  it  hack  in  his  pocket.  Baying,  "Yes,  you  won't  find  two 
finer  fellows  in  a  long  sommer's  day ;  no,  nor  in  twenty." 
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"  And  yon  expect  them  home,  then,  in  a  week  or  two  f ' 

*'  Yes,  I  think  so.  Just  about  the  time  I  shall  be  going 
down." 

"  Don't  talk  about  going  down.  You  haven't  been  here  i( 
week." 

"  Just  a  week.  One  out  of  three.  Three  weeks  wasted  in 
keeping  one's  Master's  term !  Why  can't  yon  give  a  fellow 
his  degree  quietly,  without  making  him  come  and  kick  his 
heels  here  for  three  weeks  ? " 

"  You  ungrateful  dog !  Do  yon  mean  to  say  you  haven't 
enjoyed  coming  back,  and  sitting  in  dignity  in  the  bachelors' 
seats  in  chapel,  and  at  the  bachelors'  table  in  hall,  and  thinking 
how  much  wiser  you  are  than  the  undergraduates  f  Besides, 
your  old  friends  want  to  see  you,  and  you  ought  to  want  to 
see  them." 

"  Well,  I'm  very  glad  to  see  something  of  you  again,  old 
fellow.  I  don't  find  that  a  year's  absence  has  made  any 
change  in  you«  But  who  else  is  there  that  I  care  to  see! 
My  old  friends  are  gone,  and  the  year  has  made  a  great  gap 
between  me  and  the  youngsters.  They  look  on  me  as  a  sort 
of  don." 

"Of  course  they  do.  Why,  yon  are  a  sort  of  don.  You 
will  be  an  M. A.  in  a  fortnight,  and  a  member  of  Convoca- 
tion." 

"  Very  likely ;  but  I  don't  appreciate  the  dignity.  I  can 
tell  you  being  up  here  now  is  anything  but  enjoyable.  You 
have  never  broken  with  the  place.  And  then,  you  always 
did  your  duty,  and  have  done  the  college  credit.  You  can't 
enter  into  the  feelings  of  a  fellow  whose  connexion  with 
Oxford  has  been  quite  broken  of^  and  who  wasted  three 
parts  of  his  time  here,  when  he  comes  back  to  keep  his 
Master's." 

"  Come,  come,  Tom.  You  might  have  read  more,  certainly, 
with  benefit  to  yourself  and  the  college,  and  taken  a  higher 
degree.  But,  after  all,  didn't  the  place  do  you  a  great  deal 
of  good  ?  and  you  didn't  do  it  much  harm.  I  don't  like  to 
see  you  in  this  sort  of 'gloomy  state;  it  isn't  natural  to 
you." 

"  It  is  becoming  natural  You  haven't  seen  much  of  me 
during  the  last  year,  or  you  would  have  remarked  it.  And 
then,  as  I  tell  you,  Oxford,  when  one  has  nothing  to  do  in  it 
but  to  moon  about,  thinking  over  one's  past  follies  and  sins, 
isn't  cheerful.  It  never  was  a  very  cheerful  place  to  me  at 
the  best  of  times." 

**  Not  even  at  pulling  times  I " 

"  Well,  the  river  is  the  part  I  like  best  to  think  o£     But 
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even  the  liyer  makes  me  rather  melancholy  now.  One  feels 
one  has  done  with  it." 

"  Why,  Tom,  I  believe  your  melancholy  comes  from  their 
not  having  asked  you  to  pull  in  the  boat" 

"  Perhaps  it  does.  Don't  you  call  it  degrading  to  be  pulling 
in  the  torpid  in  one's  old  age  1 " 

"  Mortified  vanity,  man  !  They  have  a  capital  boat  I  wonder 
how  we  sholdd  have  liked  to  have  been  turned  out  for  some 
bachelor  just  because  he  had  pulled  a  good  oar  in  his  day  f " 

**  Not  at  .alL  I  don't  blame  the  young  ones,  and  I  hope  I 
do  my  duty  in  the  torpid.  By  the  way,  they're  an  uncom- 
monly nice  set  of  youngsters.  Much  better  behaved  in  every 
way  than  we  were,  unless  it  is  that  they  put  on  their  best 
manners  before  me." 

"  No,  I  don't  think  they  do.  The  fact  is,  they  are  really 
fine  young  fellows." 

"  So  I  think.  And  I'll  tell  you  what,  Jack  ;  since  we  are 
sitting  and  talking  our  minds  to  one  another  at  last,  like  old 
times,  somebody  has  made  the  most  wonderful  change  in  this 
coUega  I  rather  think  it  is  seeing  what  St  Ambrose's  is  now, 
and  thinking  what  it  was  in  my  time,  and  what  an  uncommon 
member  of  society  I  should  have  turned  out  if  I  had  had  the 
luck  to  have  been  here  now  instead  of  then,  that  makes  me 
down  in  the  mouth — more  even  than  having  to  pull  in  the 
torpid  instead  of  the  racing  boat" 

"  You  do  think  it  is  improved,  then  I " 

"  Think !  Why  it  is  a  diflerent  place  altogether ;  and,  as 
you  are  the  only  new  tutor,  it  must  have  been  your  doing. 
Now,  I  want  to  know  your  secret." 

''  I've  no  secret,  except  taking  a  real  interest  in  all  that  the 
men  do,  and  living  with  them  as  much  as  I  can.  You  may 
fancy  it  isn't  much  of  a  trial  to  me  to  steer  the  boat  down,  or 
run  on  the  bank  and  coach  the  crew." 

'*  Ah  1  I  remember ;  you  were  beginning  that  before  I  lefl^ 
in  your  first  year.     I  knew  that  would  answer." 

**  Yes.  The  fact  is,  I  find  that  just  what  I  like  best  is  the 
very  best  thing  for  the  men.  With  very  few  exceptions  they 
are  all  glad  to  be  stirred  up,  and  meet  me  nearly  half-way  in 
reading,  and  three-quarters  in  everything  else.  I  believe  they 
would  make  me  captain  to-morrow." 

"  And  why  don't  you  let  them,  then  1 " 

**  No ;  there's  a  time  for  everything.  I  go  in  in  the  scratch 
fours  for  the  pewters,  and — ^more  by  token — ^my  crew  won  them 
two  years  running.  Look  at  my  trophies,"  and  he  pointed  to 
two  pewter  pots,  engraved  with  the  college  arms,  which  stood 
on  bis  aide-board. 
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"  Well,  I  dare  Bay  you're  right  But  what  does  the  pres 
dent  Bay  l " 

"  Oh,  lie  JB  a  convert  Didii't  you  see  him  on  the  bank 
when  you  tflr|nds  mads  youi  bump  the  other  night  I " 

"  No,  jou  don't  mean  it )  Well,  do  you  know,  a  BOrt  of 
vision  of  black  tighU,  and  a  broad .brininied  hat,  crossed  ma, 
hut  T  never  gave  it  a  second  thought  And  so  the  president 
eomes  out  to  sea  the  St  Ambrose  boat  row ) " 

"  Seldom  misBes  two  nights  running." 

"  Then,  '  carry  me  out,  and  bury  me  decently,'  Have  you 
Been  old  Tom  walking  round  Peckwater  latelj'  on  his  clappcET, 
Bmoking  a  cigar  with'  the  Dean  ol'  Chrielflihurch  1  I)ou't  be 
afraid.  I  am  ready  for  anythinjj  you  like  to  tell  mo.  Draw 
any  amount  you  like  on  my  fajlh ;  1  shall  honour  tlie  draft 
after  that" 

"  The  presidont  isn't  a  bad  judge  of  an  oar,  when  he  eeta 
his  mind  to  it." 

"  Isn't  he  t  But,  I  say,  Jack — no  soil — how  in  the  world 
did  it  happen!" 

"  1  believe  it  happened  chiefly  through  hie  talks  with  me. 
When  I  waa  first  made  tutor  he  sent  for  jne  and  told  me  he 
had  heard  I  encouraged  the  young  men  in  boating,  and  he 
must  positively  forbid  it  1  didn't  much  care  about  staying 
up ;  so  1  was  pretty  plain  with  him,  and  said,  '  if  I  waa  not 
allowed  to  take  the  line  I  thought  best  in  such  matter*  I 
must  resign  at  the  end  of  term.'  He  BSBented,  but  afttirwarda 
thought  better  of  it,  and  sent  for  me  again,  and  we  had  several 
encounters.  1  took  my  ground  very  civilly  but  firmly,  aiid 
be  bod  to  give  up  one  objection  after  another.  I  think  the 
turning-point  was  when  he  qnoted  St  Paul  on  me,  and  said 
I  was  teaching  boys  to  worohip  physical  strength,  instead  of 
teaching  them  to  keep  under  their  bodies  and  bring  them  into 
subjection.  Of  coutse  I  countered  him  there  with  tremendous 
eliect.  The  old  boy  took  it  very  welt,  only  saying  he  feared 
it  was  no  use  to  argue  further^in  this  matter  of  boat-racing 
he  had  come  to  a  conclusion,  not  without  serious  thought, 
many  years  before.  However,  he  camu  round  quietly.  And 
so  he  has  on  other  points.  In  lact,  he  is  a  wonderfully  open- 
minded  man  for  his  ago,  if  you  only  put  things  to  him  the 
rigl.t  way." 

"ilas  he  come  round  about  gentlemen-commoners  I  I  sea 
you've  only  two  or  three  up." 

"  Yes.  We  haven't  given  up  taking  them  altogether.  I 
bojie  that  may  come  soon.  But  I  and  another  tutor  took  to 
lucking  them  ruthlessly  at  matriculution,  unless  they  ^ 

lie  up  to  the  commoner  standard.     The  cousequenoe  WM^  a 
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w  in  common  room.  We  stood  out,  and  won.  Lnokay, 
D  know,  it  has  always  been  given  out  bere  that  all 
jraduates,  guntlemcn-ftiiimiouerB  and  (ximmoneTB,  tave 
"tie  same  cdlle^  examinations,  ajid  to  attend  the  same 
t  lectures.  Yon  know  also  whit  a  mere  aham  and  prtten* 
he  Fule  had  become.  Well,  we  simjily  made  a  reality  of  it, 
d  in  answer  to  all  ohjecttirs  said,  'la  it  our  rule  or  not  I 
Jf  it  is,  we  are  bound  to  act  on  it.  If  yon  want  to  alter  it, 
Wre  flire  the  regular  wayB  of  doing  so.'  After  a  little  grumb-' 
ing  they  let  uu  have  our  way,  and  the  conaeqneuce  is, 
lvet"JB  getting  Bcaroe  at  St  Ambrose." 
"  What  a  bluesing !  What  other  miracles  have  you  beeiT 
iwdbrming  T' 

"  llio  beat  reform  wB  have  carried  is  throwing  tbe  kitchen 
and  cellar  open  to  the  undergraduates." 

"  ^^'-h-6-w  !  That's  just  the  sort  of  reform  we  should  have 
^]ireciated.  Fancy  Drysdide's  lot  with  the  key  of  the  college 
cellars,  at  about  ten  o'clock  on  a  shiny  night." 

"  You  don't  quite  understand  the  reform.     You  remember, 
len  you  were  an  undei^raduata  you  couldn't  give  a  dinner 
Jq  college,  and  yon  had  to  bay  your  wine  anywhere  1 " 

"  Yes.  And  awful  firewater  we  used  to  get.  The  governor 
npplied  me,  like  a  wise  man," 

"  Well,  we  have  ]ilaeed  the  college  in  the  relation  of 
benevoleut  father.  Every  undergraduate  now  can  give  two 
iUnnera  a  term  in  his  own  rooms,  from  the  kitehon  ;  or  more, 
ff  he  comes  and  asks,  and  has  any  reason  to  giva  We  take 
eare  that  they  have  a  good  dinner  at  a  reasonable  rate,  and 
a  are  delighted  with  the  arrangement.  1  don't  beheve 
re  three  men  in  the  coll(!go  now  who  have  hotel  billa, 
kfld  we  let  them  have  all  theb  wine  out  of  the  collega 

"Thafs  what  I  call  good  common-sense, 
bust  answer  in  every  way.      And  you  find  they  all 

"Almost  alL     They  can't  get  anything  like  the 
pve  them  at  tbe  price,  and  they  know  it," 
"  Do  you  make  them  pay  ready  money  1 " 
"  The  dinners  and  wine  are  cliarged  in  their  battel  bill> 
0  they  have  to  pay  once  a  term,  Just  as  they  do  for 
sdei's  at  commons." 
"  It  muBi  swell  tlieir  battel  bills  awfully." 
"Yea,  but  battel  biUa  always  come  in  nt  the  beginning  (£i 
term   when  they  are  flush  of  money.      Besides,  they  all  know 
that  battel  bills  must  be  paid.      In  a  small  way  it  is  tlte  (>eet 
thing  that  ever  waa  done  for  St.  Ambrose's.     Yuj  tee  it  ;uts 
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BO  m&ay  ways.  Keeps  men  in  college,  knocks  off  the  most 
objectionable  bills  at  inns  and  pastry-cooks',  keeps  them  from 
being  poisoned,  makes  them  pay  their  bills  regularly,  shows 
them  that  we  like  them  to  be  able  to  live  like  gentlemen — " 

''  And  lets  you  dons  know  what  they  are  all  about,  and 
how  much  they  spend  in  the  way  of  entertaining." 

"  Yes  ;  and  a  very  good  thing  for  them  too.  They  know 
that  we  shall  not  interfere  while  they  behave  like  gentlemen." 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  objecting.    And  was  this  your  doing,  too ! " 

''  No ;  a  joint  business.  We  hatched  it  in  the  common 
room,  and  then  the  bursar  spoke  to  the  president,  who  was 
fuiious,  and  said  we  were  giving  the  sanction  of  the  college 
to  disgraceful  luxury  and  extravagance.  Luckily  he  had  not 
the  power  of  stopping  us,  and  now  is  convinced." 

''The  goddess  of  common-sense  seems  to  have  alighted 
again  in  the  quad  of  St.  Ambrose.  You'U  never  leave  the 
place,  Jack,  now  you're  beginning  to  get  everything  your  own 
way." 

''On  the  contrary,  I  don't  mean  to  stop  up  more  than 
another  year  at  the  outside.  I  have  been  tutor  neai'ly  three 
years  now  ;  that's  about  long  enough." 

"  Do  you  think  you're  right  1  You  seem  to  have  hit  on 
your  line  in  life  wonderfully.  You  like  the  work,  and  the 
work  likes  you.  You  are  doing  a  heap  of  good  up  here. 
You'll  be  president  in  a  year  or  two,  depend  on  it.  I  should 
say  you  had  better  stick  to  Oxford." 

"  No.  I  should  be  of  no  use  in  a  year  or  two.  We  want 
a  constant  current  of  fresh  blood  here." 

"  In  a  general  way.  But  you  don't  get  a  man  every  day 
who  can  throw  himself  into  the  men's  pursuits,  and  can  get 
hold  of  them  in  the  right  way.  And  then,  after  all,  when  a 
fellow  has  got  such  work  cut  out  for  him  as  you  have,  Oxford 
must  be  an  uncommonly  pleasant  place  to  live  in." 

**  Pleasant  enough  in  many  ways.  But  you  seem  to  have 
forgotten  how  you  used  to  rail  against  it. 

"Yes.  Because  I  never  hit  off  the  right  ways  of  the 
place.  But,  if  I  had  taken  a  first  and  got  a  fellowship,  I 
should  like  it  well  enough,  I  dare  say." 

"  Being  a  fellow,  on  the  contrary,  makes  it  worse.  While 
one  was  an  undergraduate  one  could  feel  vii-tuous  and  indig- 
nant at  the  vices  of  Oxford,  at  least  at  those  which  one  did 
not  indulge  in,  particularly  at  the  flunkeyism  and  money- 
worship  which  are  our  most  prevalent  and  disgraceful  sins. 
But  when  one  is  a  fellow  it  is  quit^  another  affair.  They 
become  a  sore  burthen  then,  enough  to  break  one's  heart" 

^'Why,  Jack,  we're  changing  characters  tf>-night     Fancy 
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your  coming  out  in  the  abnsive  line !  Why,  I  never  said 
harder  things  of  Alma  Mater  myself.  However,  there's 
plenty  of  flunkeyism  and  money-worship  everywhere  else." 

"  Ye« ;  but  it  is  not  so  heartbreaking  in  other  places. 
When  one  thinks  what  a  great  centre  of  learning  and  faith 
like  Oxford  ought  to  be — that  its  highest  educational  work 
should  just  be  the  deliverance  of  us  all  from  flunkeyism  and 
money-worship — and  then  looks  at  matters  here  without  rose- 
coloured  spectacles,  it  gives  •one  sometimes  a  sort  of  chilly 
leaden  despondency,  which  is  very  hard  to  struggle  against" 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  talk  like  that^  Jack,  for  one  can't 
help  loving  the  place  after  aU." 

"  So  I  do,  Grod  knows.  If  I  didn't  I  shouldn't  care  for  its 
shortcomings." 

"Well,  the  flunkeyism  and  money- worship  were  bad 
enough,  but  I  don't  think  they  were  the  worst  things — at 
least  not  in  my  day.  Our  neglects  were  almost  worse  than 
our  worships." 

"  You  mean  the  want  of  all  reverence  for  parents  ?  Well, 
perhaps  that  lies  at  the  root  of  the  false  worships.  They 
spring  up  on  the  vacant  soiL" 

"  And  the  want  of  reverence  for  women.  Jack.  The  worst 
of  all,  to  my  mind ! " 

"Perhaps  you  are  right    But  we  are  not  at  the  bottom  yet" 

"  How  do  you  mean  1 " 

"  I  mean  that  we  must  worship  God  before  we  can  rever- 
ence parents  or  women,  or  root  out  flunkeyism  and  money- 
worship." 

"  Yes.  But  after  all  can  we  fairly  lay  that  sin  on  Oxford? 
Surely,  whatever  may  be  growing  up  side  by  side  with  it, 
there's  more  Christianity  here  than  almost  anywhere  else." 

"  Plenty  of  common-room  Christianity — belief  in  a  dead 
God.  There,  I  have  never  said  it  to  any  one  but  you,  but 
that  is  the  slough  we  have  to  get  out  of.  Don't  think  that  I 
despair  for  us.  We  shall  do  it  yet ;  but  it  will  be  sore  work, 
stripping  off"  the  comfortable  wine-party  religion  in  which  we 
are  wrapped  up — work  for  our  strongest  and  our  wisest" 

"  And  yet  you  think  of  leaving  1 " 

"  There  are  other  reasons.  I  will  tell  you  some  day.  But 
now,  to  turn  to  other  matters,  how  have  you  been  getting  on 
this  last  year  ?  You  write  so  seldom  that  I  am  all  behind- 
hand." 

"  Oh,  much  the  same  as  usual" 

"Then  you  are  still  like  one  of  those  who  went  out  to 
David  1 " 

"No,  I'm  not  in  debt" 
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"  But  discontented  1 " 

"  Pretty  much  like  you  there.  Jack.  However,  content  it 
no  virtue,  tliat  I  coo  see,  while  there's  anything  to  mend. 
Who  is  going  to  he  contented  with  game-preserving,  and 
corn-laws,  and  grinding  the  faces  of  the  poor  t  David's 
camp  was  a  hotter  place  than  Saul's,  any  day." 

Hardy  got  up,  opened  a  drawer,  and  took  out  a  bundle  of 
papeni,  which  Tom  recognised  aa  the  Weues  Freeman.  He 
felt  rather  uncomfortahle,  as  his  iHend  seated  himself  again, 
and  began  looking  them  over. 

"You  aee  what  I  have  here,"  he  said. 

Tom  nodded. 

"  Well,  there  are  some  of  the  articlea  I  should  like  to  ask 
you  about,  if  you  don't  object" 

"  Here  ia  one,  then,  to  b^pn  with.  T  won't  read  it  alL 
Let  me  see ;  here  ia  what  I  was  looking  for,"  and  he  began 
readiug :  "  Que  would  think,  to  hear  these  landlords,  onr 
rulerB,  talk,  that  the  glorious  green  fields,  the  deep  woods, 
the  everlasting  hills,  and  tlje  rivers  that  run  among  them, 
were  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  ministering  to  their 
greedy  lusts  and  mean  ambitions ;  that  they  may  roll  out 
amongat  unrealities  their  pitiful  mock  lives,  from  their  silk 
and  lace  cradles  to  their  spangled  coSins,  studded  witli  sUf  er 
knobs,  and  lying  coata  nf  arms,  reaping  where  they  havo  not 
sown,  and  gathering  where  they  have  not  strewed  ;  making 
the  omer  small  and  the  ephab  great,  that  they  may  sell  the 
refuse  of  the  wheat ' " 

"That'll  do,  Jack  ;  but  what's  the  date  of  that  paper  I" 

"  July  last     Is  it  yours,  then  1 " 

"  Yes.  And  I  allow  it's  too  strong  and  one-sided,  I  have 
given  np  writing  altogether  ;  will  that  satisfy  you  1  I  don't 
see  my  own  way  clear  enough  yet  But  for  all  that  I'm  not 
ashamed  of  what  I  wrote  in  that  paper." 

"  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  after  that  except  that  Vm 
heartily  glad  you  have  given  up  writing  for  the  present" 

"  But  I  say,  old  fellow,  how  did  you  get  these  papers,  aod 
know  about  mj  articles  I " 

"  Thoy  were  sent  me.  Shall  I  hum  them  now,  or  would 
you  like  to  have  themi  We  needn't  say  anything  mon 
about  them." 

"  Bum  them  by  all  means.  I  suppose  a  friend  eenl  thom 
to  yuu  1 " 

"  I  suppose  so,"  Hardy  went  on  burning  the  papers  ia 
silence  ;  and  as  Tom  watched  him,  a  sudden  light  seemed  to 
k  upon  him. 
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I  Bay,  Jack,"  he  said  presently,  "a  little  bird  has  been 
whispering  something  to  me  about  thnt  fritind."  Ilarily 
winced  a  little,  and  redoubled  his  diligence  in  burning  the 
papers.  Tom  looked  on  amiling,  and  tliinking  how  to  go  on 
now  that  he  had  ao  unexpectedly  turned  the  tables  on  hia 
monitor,  when  tie  clock  atruck  twelve. 

"Hullo!"  he  said,  getting  up;  "time  for  me  toknocEout, 
or  old  Copaa  will  be  in  bed.  To  go  back  to  where  we  started 
from  to-night — as  soon  ae  East  and  Harry  Winburn  get  back 
we  shall  have  Home  jolly  doings  at  Eiiglehoum.  There'll  be 
a  wedding,  I  hope,  and  you'll  come  over  and  do  parson  for 
ufl,  won't  yon  I " 

"  You  mean  foe  Patty  1     Of  course  I  wilL" 

"  The  little  bird  whispered  to  me  that  you  wouldn't  dialiko   i 
visiting  that  part  of  the  old  county.     Good-night,  Jack.     I  I 
wish  you  success,  old  fellow,  with  all  my  heart,  and  I  hop« 
after  all  that  you  may  leave  St.  Ambrose's  within  the  year." 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

FEOM   IHDIA  TO   BNGLEDOCnN. 

If  a  knowledge  of  contemporary  history  must  be  reckoned 
as  an  important  element  in  the  civilization  of  any  people, 
then  1  am  afraid  that  the  good  folk  of  Englebourn  must  have 
been  content,  in  the  days  of  our  story,  with  a  very  low  place 
on  the  ladder.  How,  indeed,  was  knowledge  to  percolate,  ho 
as  to  reach  down  to  the  foundations  of  Engleboumian  society 
-—tie  stratum  upon  which  aU  others  rest — the  common 
agricultural  labouier,  producBr  of  com  and  other  grain,  the 
careful  and  stolid  nurse  and  guaiilian  of  youthful  oxen, 
sheep,  and  pigs,  many  of  them  far  better  fed  and  housed 
than  his  own  children  1  A  it- penetrating  as  she  is,  one 
cannot  help  wondering  that  she  did  not  give  up  Kngleboum 
altogether  as  a  hopeless  Job.  , 

So  far  as  written  periodical  instruction  is  concerned  (with 
the  exception  of  the  Quarterly,  which  Dr.  Winter  had  taken 
in  from  its  commencement,  but  rarely  opened),  the  supply 
was  limited  to  at  most  half  a  dozen  weekly  papers.  A 
Lnndou  journal,  sound  in  Church  and  State  principles,  most 
respectable  but  not  otherwise  than  heavy,  came  every  Satur- 
day to  tlie  rectory.  The  Conservative  county  paper  was 
taken  in  at  the  Bed  Lion  ;  and  I)avid  the  constable,  and 
the  blacksmith,  clubbed  together  to  jiurchase  the  Liberal 
paper,  by  help  of  which  tfaey  managed  to  wage  unequal  war  i 
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witb  thA  Vnot  of  village  qnidnnncs,  who  assembled  almost 
nightly  at  the  bar  of  the  Tory  beast  above  referred  to — ^that 
king  of  beasts,  red  indeed  in  colour,  but  of  the  truest  blue 
in  political  principle.  Besides  these,  perhaps  three  or  four 
moie  papers  were  taken  by  the  farmers.  But,  scanty  as  the 
food  yas,  it  was  quite  enough  for  the  mouths ;  indeed,  when 
the  papers  once  passed  out  of  the  parlours  they  had  for  the 
most  part  performed  their  mission.  Few  of  the  flEinn- 
servants,  msSe  or  female,  had  curiosity  or  scholarship  enough 
to  spell  through  the  dreary  columns. 

And  oral  teaching  was  not  much  more  plentiful,  as  how 
was  it  likely  to  be  ?  Englebourn  was  situated  on  no  trunk 
road,  and  the  amount  of  intercoui-se  between  it  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  was  of  the  most  limited  kind  The  rector  never 
left  home ;  the  curate  at  rare  intervals.  Most  of  the  farmers 
went  to  market  once  a  week,  and  dined  at  their  ordinary,  dis- 
cussing county  politics  after  their  manner,  but  bringing  home 
little,  except  as  much  food  and  drink  as  they  could  cleverly 
carry.  The  carrier  went  to  and  from  Kewbury  once  a  week ; 
but  he  was  a  silent  man,  chiefly  bent  on  collecting  and  selling 
butter.  The  postman,  who  was  deaf,  only  went  as  far  as  the 
next  village.  The  waggoners  drove  their  masters*  produce  to 
market  from  time  to  time,  and  boozed  away  an  hour  or  two  in 
the  kitchen,  or  tap,  or  skittle-alley,  of  some  small  public-house 
in  the  nearest  town,  while  their  horses  rested.  With  the 
above  exceptions,  probably  not  one  of  the  villagers  strayed 
ten  miles  from  home,  from  year's  end  to  year's  end.  As  to 
visitors,  an  occasional  pedlar  or  small  commercial  traveller 
turned  up  about  once  a  quarter.  A  few  boys  and  girls,  more 
enterprising  than  their  fellows,  went  out  altogether  into  the 
world  of  their  own  accord,  in  the  course  of  the  year ;  and  an 
occasional  burly  ploughboy,  or  carter's  boy,  was  entrapped 
into  taking  the  Queen's  shilling  by  some  subtle  recruiting 
sergeant  But  few  of  these  were  seen  again,  except  at  long 
intervals.  Tlie  yearly  village  feasts,  harvest  homes,  or  a  meet 
of  tlie  hounds  on  Englebourn  Common,  were  the  most  ex- 
citing events  which  in  an  ordinary  way  stirred  the  surface  of 
Englebourn  life ;  only  faintest  and  most  distant  murmurs  of 
the  din  and  strife  of  the  great  outer  world,  of  wars,  and 
rumours  of  wars,  the  fall  of  governments  and  the  throes  of 
nations,  reached  that  primitive,  out-of-the-way  little  viUage. 

A  change  was  already  showing  itself  since  Miss  "Winter  had 
been  old  enough  to  look  after  the  schools.  Ihe  waters  were 
beginning  to  stir;  and  by  this  time,  no  doubt,  the  parish 
boasts  a  regular  book-hawker  and  reading-room ;  but  at  that 
day  Englebourn  was  like  one  of  those  small  ponds  you  maj 
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Ilnil  in  eome  nook  of  a  hilleide,  the  banks  grown  over 
tederwood,  to  which  neither  man  nor  bea^t,  scarcely  tha 
jirinda  of  heaven,  have  any  accoBa.  When  you  have  found 
■Bch  a  pond  jou  may  create  a  great  escit«uienl  amongst  the 
MWy-goinft  newtfl  and  froga  who  inhabit  it,  by  throwing  in  a 
pebblft  The  spbiah  in  itself  is  a  small  splash  enough,  and 
the  waves  which  circle  away  from  it  are  very  tiny  waves,  but 
they  move  over  the  whole  face  of  the  pond,  and  are  of  more 
interest  to  the  frogs  than  a  nor'-wester  in  the  Atlantic. 

So  the  approaching  return  of  Harry  Winhum,  and  the 
Btory  of  his  doings  at  the  wars,  and  of  the  wonderful  things 
he  had  sent  home,  stirred  Englebourn  to  ils  depths.  In  that 
small  comer  of  the  earth  the  eei^eant  was  of  far 
portance  than  governor-general  and  commander-in  chieC 
fact,  it  was  probably  the  common  belief  that  hs  v 
the  head  of  the  whole  business  j  and  India,  the 
I  feat  hung  thereon,  were  looked  at  and  cared  for  only  as  they 
d  served  to  bring  him  out  So  careless  were  the  good  folk 
bout  everything  m  the  matter  except  their  own  hero,  and  so 
ronderfnl  were  the  romances  which  soon  got  abroad  about 
I,  that  Miss  Winter,  tired  of  explaining  again  and  again  1 
'omen  without  the  slightest  olFect  oa  the  parochi 
Suth,  bethought  her  of  having  a  lecture  on  the  subject 
India  and  the  war  in  the  parish  achoolroom. 

I'ull  of  this  idea,  she  wrote  off  to  Tom,  who  was  the  medi 
if  connnunicittion  on  Indian  matters,  and  propounded  it  to 
bim.     The  difficulty  was,  that  Mr.  Walker,  the  curate,  the 
Banty  person  competent  to  give  it,  was  going  away  directly  for 
^m  three  weeks'  holiday,  having  arranged  with  two  neigh' 
g  curates  to  take  hia  Sunday  duty  for  him.     What 
n  done  I    Hany  might  be  back  any  day,  it  seemed 
BS  no  time  to  he  lost.     Could  Tom  come  himself,  and  btS^ 
jrl 

Tom  could  not ;  but  he  wrote  back  to  say  that  hia  friend 
Hardy  was  just  getting  away  from  Oxford  for  the  long  vaca- 
Vtion,  and  would  gkdly  take  Mr.  Walker's  duty  for  the  three 
■Veeks,  if  Dr.  Winter  approved,  on  his  way  home :  by  which 
E*nangement  Englebourn  would  not  bo  without  an  efficient 
ATion  on  week-days,  and  she  would  have  the  man  of  all  others 
0  help  her  in  utilising  the  sergeant's  history  for  the  inatruc- 
'lon  of  the  bucolic  mind.  Tlie  arrangement,  moreover,  would 
B  particularly  happy,  because  Hardy  had  already  promised  to 
r^perform  the  marriage  ceremony,  wliich  Tom  and  she  had 
■ettlcd  would  take  place  at  the  earltest  possible  moment  after 
the  return  of  the  Indian  heroes. 

Dr.  Winter  was  very  glad  to  accept  the  offec ;  and  so,  whan 
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they  parted  at  Oxford,  Hardy  went  to  Engleboum,  where  m 
must  icave  him  for  the  preaeDt  Tom  went  lionie — whence. 
in  a  few  days,  he  had  to  hurry  down  to  Southamplon  to  mnet 
the  two  Harrys.  He  was  much  shocked  at  iirst  to  tee  the 
stat«  of  liie  old  school- fellow.  East  looked  fan^-ari]  and  {iuId 
in  the  face,  notwithstanding  the  Bea-voyaga  His  chdhea  hung 
on  him  as  if  they  had  been  made  for  a  tnan  of  twice  his  sitn, 
and  he  walked  with  difficulty  by  tlie  help  of  a  large  stick. 
liut  he  had  lost  hone  of  hb  inilomitablnness,  laughed  at  Tom'i 
long  face,  and  declared  that  he  felt  himself  getting  better  and 
stiMnger  every  day. 

"IJf  you  had  only  Been  me  at  Calcutta,"  he  said,  "yoa  would 
sing  a  different  song.     Eh,  Winbum ) '' 

Harry  Winbum  was  much  changed,  and  had  acquired'all 
the  composed  and  self-reliant  look  which  is  so  remork^ihlo  in 
a  good  non-commissioned  officer.  Readiness  to  obey  and 
command  was  stamped  on  every  line  of  his  face ;  but  it 
required  all  his  powers  of  self- restraint  to  kce)i  within  boundi 
his  delight  at  getting  home  again.  His  wound  was  quit« 
healed,  and  his  health  re-established  by  the  voyage ;  and, 
when  Tom  Eaw  how  wonderfully  his  manners  and  carriage 
were  improved,  and  how  easily  his  uniform  sat  on  liim,  lie  felt 
quite  sure  that  all  would  he  soon  right  at  Engleboum, 
and  that  Katie  and  he  would  he  justified  in  their  prophecies 
and  preparations.  The  invalids  had  to  repnrt  theiosolves  in 
London,  and  thither  the  three  proceeded  together.  When 
this  was  done,  Harry  Winburn  woa  sent  off  at  once.  Ha  re- 
sisted at  first,  and  begged  to  he  allowed  to  stay  with  his  captain 
until  the  Captain  could  go  into  Uerkshire  himaelf.  But  he 
was  hy  this  time  too  much  accuxtomed  to  discipline  not  to 
obey  a  positive  order,  and  was  comforted  by  Tom's  aBaumnoti 
that  he  would  not  leave  East,  and  would  do  everything  for  Uita 
which  the  sergeant  had  been  accustomed  to  do. 

Three  days  later,  as  East  and  Tom  were  sitting  at  brcnlcfafit, 
a  short  note  came  from  Miss  Wialor,  telling  of  Harry's  arrival 
— how  the  bells  were  set  ringing  to  welcome  him;  how  Mr, 
Hardy  had  preached  the  moat  wonderful  sermon  on  his  story 
the  next  day ;  ahove  all,  hnw  Patty  had  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretion, and  tJie  b^nns  had  been  called  for  the  first  time.  S» 
the  sooner  they  could  come  down  the  better — as  it  was  Very 
important  that  no  time  should  be  lost,  lost  some  ol  the  oM 
jealousies  and  quarrels  should  break  out  again.  Upon  reading 
and  considering  which  letter,  East  resolved  to  start  for  £iigle- 
boum  at  once,  and  Tom  to  accamj>aiiy  him. 

There  was  one  person  to  whom  Harry's  return  and  approach- 
ing wedding  waa  a  subject  of  unmixed  joy  and  triumpb,  and 
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tliat  was  David  the  constaUe.  He  hod  always  been  a  eincere 
ftiead  to  Hany,  and  had  atood  up  for  him  when  all  the  parish 
respectabilities  had  turned  against  h'"',  and  had  prophesied 
that  he  would  Lve  to  be  n  credit  to  the  place.  So  now  David 
felt  himself  an  inch  iiigher  as  he  saw  Harry  walking  aliout  in 
hia  uniform  with  his  sweetheart,  the  admiratioa  of  all  Engle- 
boum.  But,  besides  all  the  unselfiah  pleasure  which  David 
e:yoyed  on  his  young  friend's  account,  a  little  piece  of  private 
and  [lersonal  gratification  came  to  him  on  his  own.  Ever 
since  Harry's  courtship  had  begun  David  had  felt  himself  in 
a  false  position  towards,  and  had  suffered  under,  old  Simon, 
the  rector's  gardener.  The  necessity  foi  keeping  the  old  man 
in  good  humour  for  Harry's  sake  had  always  been  present  to 
the  constable's  mind ;  and,  for  the  privilege  of  putting  in  a 
good  word  for  liia  favourite  every  now  and  then,  he  had 
allowed  old  Simon  to  assume  an  air  of  superiority  over  him, 
and  to  tramp'le  upon  him  and  dogmatize  to  him,  even  in  the 
matters  of  flowers  and  beea  This  had  been  the  more  galling 
to  David  on  account  of  old  Simon's  intolerant  Toryism,  which 
the  constable's  soul  rebelled  against,  except  in  the  matter  of 
Church  music  On  this  one  point  they  agreed,  but  even  here 
Simon  managed  to  be  unpleo.'iant  He  would  lay  the  whole 
blame  of  the  changes  which  had  been  effected  upon  David, 
accuaiog  him  of  having  given  in  when  there  was  no  need.  Aa 
there  was  nothing  but  a  wall  between  the  Rectory  garden  and 
David's  Uttle  atrip  of  ground,  in  which  he  spent  all  his  leisore 
time  until  the  ehades  of  evening  summoned  him  to  the  bar  of 
the  Ked  Lion  for  hia  doily  pint  and  pipe,  the  two  were  con- 
stantly within  hearing  of  one  another,  and  Simon,  in  times 
past,  had  seldom  neglected  an  opportunity  of  making  ViimBplf 
disagreeable  to  his  long-suffering  neighbour. 

But  now  David  was  a  free  man  again  ;  and  he  took  the 
earliest  occiisiou  of  making  the  change  in  his  manner  apparent 
to  Simon,  and  of  getting,  as  he  called  it,  "  upsides  "  with  him. 
One  would  have  thought,  to  look  at  him,  that  the  old  gatdener 
was  as  pachydermatous  as  a  rhinoceros ;  hut  somehow  ho 
seemed  to  feel  that  things  had  changed  between  them,  and 
did  not  appreciate  an  interview  with  David  now  nearly  so 
much  us  of  old.  So  he  found  very  little  to  du  in  that  part  of 
the  garden  which  abutted  on  the  constable's  premises.  When 
he  could  not  help  working  there,  he  chose  the  times  at  which 
David  was  most  likely  to  be  engaged,  or  even  took  the  trouble 
to  ascertain  that  he  was  not  at  home. 

Early  on  Midsummer-day,  old  Simon  reared  his  ladilei 
against  the  boundary  wall,  with  the  view  of  "  doctorin' "  some 
of  the  fruit  trees,  relying  on  a  pariah  meeting,  at  which  the 
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conetaljle'e  preBcnce  viae  Teqnired.  Cut  he  had  not  more  thu 
half  fiiushed  hie  operotione  before  David  retnmod  from  vefltry. 
Slid,  catching  eight  of  the  top  of  the  ladder  and  Simon's  bnad 
abore  tlie  wall,  laid  aside  i^  other  bufiness,  and  descended 
into  the  garden. 

Simon  kept  on  at  his  work,  only  replying  by  a  jerk  of  the 
head  and  one  of  hnt  grunts  to  bis  neighbour's  aalutAtiun. 

David  tixik  his  coat  ofF^  and  his  pruning  knife  out,  and, 
estabhahing  himself  within  easy  shot  of  his  old  oppreuor, 
opened  fire  at  once — 

"  ITiou'st  gi'en  thy  consent  then ! " 

"  Tis  no  odds,  consent  or  none — her'a  old  enough  to  her 
her  own  waay." 

"  But  thou'at  gi'en  thy  consent  1 " 

"Ees,  then,  if  thou  wilt  hev't,"  said  Simon,  surlily;  "wBt 
then  I" 

"So  I  heerd,"  said  David,  indulging  in  an  audible  chucUa 

"  Wbat  biat  a  laughin'  at  1 " 

"  1  be  laughin'  to  think  how  folks  cbangea  Do'st  mind 
the  hard  things  as  thou  hast  judged  and  said  o"  Harry  t  Hot 
aa  ever  I  known  thy  judgment  to  be  o'  much  account,  'cept 
about  roots.  But  thou  saidsl^  times  and  times,  as  a  would 
come  to  the  gallows." 

"  So  a  med  yet — so  a  med  yet,"  answered  Simon.  "  Nol 
but  wut  I  wishes  welt  to  un,  and  bears  no  grudges ;  but 
others  as  liev  got  the  law  ov  mi  medn't" 

"  'Tis  he  aa  hey  got  grudges  to  bear.  He  don't  need  none 
o'  thy  forgiveness." 

"Pr'aps  a  medn't.  But  hev  'em  got  the  law  ov  un,  or 
hevn't  'em  t " 

"  Wut  do'st  mean  ;   got  the  law  ov  un  1 " 

"Thaay  warrants  as  wur  out  agea  un,  along  wi'  the  rest  a> 
was  transpwotted  auver  Farmer  Tester's  job." 

"  Oh,  Le'vo  got  no  call  1^  ba  afeard  o'  thaay  now.  Thou 
knoVst  I  hears  how  'tis  laid  down  at  Sessions  and  'Sizes, 
wher'  I've  a  been  this  twenty  year." 

"Like  enuif.  Only,  wut's  to  hinder  thaay  tryin'  ov  un,  if 
thaay  be  a  minded  to  't  1     That's  wut  I  wants  to  know." 

"  Tis  wut  the  counsellors  calls  the  Statut  o'  Lamentations," 
said  the  constable,  proudly. 

"  WulfiVBr's  Lamentations  got  to  do  wi't  1 " 

"A  gurt  deal,  I  tell  'ee.  What  do'st  thou  know  o*  lAjnen- 
tationa  I " 

"  Ijinientatioas  cums  afore  Eiokiel  in  the  Bible," 

"  That  ain't  no  kin  to  the  Statut  o'  Lamentations.  Bat 
{  there's  eummat  like  to't  in  the  Bible,"  said  the  constBUe^ 
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ling  his  work  to  cousidur  a  moment  "  Oo'et  lumd  the 
year  when  the  1»nd  wur  nil  to  be  ^v  back  to  thaaj  as  owned 
it  fust,  and  debls  wtir  to  be  wiped  oat  I " 

"  Ecs,  I  minds  eununut  o'  that." 

"  Well,  tbia  here  statut  sa;E,  if  ao  be  as  a  man  hev  bin  to 
the  ware,  and  sarved  his  country  like,  as  nothiu'  shan't  be 
reckoned  agen  lie,  let  alone  murder.  Nothiu'  can't  do  away 
wi'  murder." 

"  No,  nor  onghtn't.  Howfl'mdever,  you  seema  clear  about 
the  law  on't.     There's  Mias  a  callin'." 

And  old  Simon's  bead  disappeared  as  be  descended  tba 
ladder  to  answer  the  summons  of  his  young  ntistresa,  not 
displeased  at  having  his  fears  as  to  the  safety  of  hia  future 
Bon-iu-law  set  at  rest  by  so  emiuent  a  legal  authority  as  the 
constable.  Fortunately  for  Harty,  the  constable's  law  was 
not  destined  to  be  tried.  Young  Wurley  was  away  in  London. 
Old  Tester  was  bedridden  with  an  aocumulation  of  diseases 
brought  on  by  his  bad  life.  His  illness  made  bim  more 
violent  and  tyrannical  than  ever;  but  he  could  do  little  harm 
out  of  hia  own  room,  for  no  one  ever  went  to  see  him,  and  the 
wretched  farm-servant  who  attended  him  was  much  too  fright- 
ened to  (ell  him  anything  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  parish. 
There  was  no  one  else  to  revive  proceedings  against  Harry. 

David  pottered  on  at  his  bees  and  his  flowers  till  old  Simon 
returned,  and  ascended  his  ladder  again. 

"You  be  ther'  atill,  be  'eel"  he  said,  as  soon  as  he  saw 
David. 

"  Eea.     Any  news  ? " 

"  Ah,  news  enuff.  He  as  wur  Harry's  captain  and  young 
Mr.  Brown  be  comin'  down  to-niorrow,  and  hov  tuk  ^  the 
Hed  Lion  to  theirselves.  And  thaay  beiint  content  to  wait 
for  banns — not  thaay — and  so  ther's  to  be  a  license  got  for 
Saturday.     Taint  scarce  decent,  tlint  'taint." 

"  'Tis  best  to  get  drough  vn't,"  said  the  constable. 

"Then  nothin'll  sai've  'em  but  the  church  must  be  hung 
wi'  flowers,  and  wher'  be  thaay  to  cum  Irom  without  strippin' 
and  atarvin'  ov  my  bedaj  "Tis  shameful  to  ace  how  folks 
acts  wi'  flowers  now-a-days,  a  cuttiu'  on  'em  and  puttin'  on 
'em  about,  as  prodigal  as  though  thaay  growed  o'  tbelr- 
selvea." 

"  So  'tis  shameful,"  said  David,  whose  sympathies  for 
flowers  were  aU  with  Simoa  "  1  beers  tell  as  young  Squire 
Wnrley  hevs  'em  on  table  at  dinner-time  instead  o'  the 
witties." 

"  Do'ee  though  t  I  calls  it  reg'lar  papistry,  and  so  I  teUs 
Miss ;  but  her  only  laughs." 
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The  coneta'ble  shoiik  his  head  solemnly  as  he  rapGe^ 
"  Her've  heea  led  away  wi'  such  doin's  ever  sence  lb. 
Walker  ciini,  and  took  to  organ-playin'  and  clmntai'." 

"  And  he  ain't  no  Hich  giirt  things  in  the  piiliiit  oeethei^ 
ain't  Mr.  Walker,"  chimed  in  Simon  (the  two  had  not  been  M 
in  harmony  for  years).  "  I  reckon  as  be  ain't  DothJo'  to  speak 
ov  aldngaide  o'  this  here  new  un  as  hev  tuk  hia  place.  UeSre 
a  got  a  good  deal  o'  move  in  un,  he  hev." 

"  Ah,  so  a  hev.  A  wunncrfnl  sight  o'  things  a  tolled  w 
t'other  night  ahoiit  the  Tnilmtia  and  the  wars." 

"  Ah !  talldng  ciime  oa  iiat'ral  to  he  as  buttemulk  to  a 
littorin'  bow." 

"  Thoa  shoulds't  a  hecrd  nn,  though,  about  the  battles.  I 
can't  mind  the  neames  on  'em — let  me  sea — " 

"  I  dwun't  vally  the  neumoa,"  interrupted  Simon.  "Thaay 
makes  a  deal  o'  fuss  auver't  aal,  hut  I  dwun't  tek  no  account 
on't.  'Taia't  like  the  owld  ware  and  fightin'  o'  the  French, 
this   here   Ughtin'  wi'   hluckamoota,   let  'em   talk   as    thaay 

"No  more  'tain't.  But  'twur  a  'mazin'  fine  taJk  as  Le  gi'n 
us.      Hev'ee  seed  ongbt  'twixt  ho  and  young  raiasus ) " 

"  Nothin'  out  o'  th'  common.  I  got  plenty  to  do  without 
lookin'  arter  the  women,  and  'tain't  no  hisness  o'  mine,  nor  o' 
thine  neether." 

David  was  preparing  a  stout  rejoinder  to  this  rebuke  at 
the  old  retainer  of  the  Winter  family  on  his  curiosity,  but 
was  summoned  by  his  wife  to  the  house  to  ulteud  a.  customer ; 
and  by  the  time  he  could  gat  out  again  Simon  had  dis- 
appeared. 

The  next  day  East  and  Tom  arrived,  and  took  poeaesafon 
of  the  Red  Lion  ;  and  Englebouru  was  soon  in  a  ferment  of 
preparation  for  the  wedding.  East  was  not  the  man  to  do 
things  by  halves ;  and,  seconded  as  he  was  by  Miss  Winter 
and  Hatdy  and  Tom,  had  soon  made  arrangements  for  all 
sorts  of  merrymaking.  The  school-children  were  to  have  a 
whole  hohday,  and,  after  Hcattering  flowers  at  church  and 
marching  in  the  bridal  procession,  were  to  be  entertained  in 
a  tent  pitched  in  the  home  paddoek  of  the  Rectory,  and  to  have 
an  afternoon  of  games  and  prixea,  and  tea  and  cake.  The 
bell-ringers,  Harry's  old  oomradea,  were  to  have  five  shillings 
apiece,  and  a  cricket  match,  and  a  dinner  afterwards  at  the 
second  public-house,  to  which  any  other  of  his  old  frienils 
whom  Harry  chose  lo  ask  wore  to  be  also  invited.  The  old 
men  and  women  were  to  be  fad  in  the  village  scbool-room ; 

i  East  and  Tom  were  to  entertain  a  select  party  of  the 
)  and  tradeamen  at  the  Bed  Lioi^  the  tap  of  wUiJi 
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lottelrywaa  to  be  tbrowo  open  to  all  comers  at  tlie  Captain^ 
xpense.  It  was  not  without  coceiderabla  demur  on  the  part 
tof  llisa  Winter  that  some  of  thesB  inJiBcriminate  festivitiBa 
irere  sllowed  to  pass.  But  after  conBuItiiig  with  Hardy 
tlie  relented,  on  condition  that  tlie  isaue  of  beer  at  the  two 
johlic-houses  should  be  put  unilur  the  control  of  David  the 
Xtnatafale,  vho,  on  his  part,  promised  that  law  and  order  etioulil 
~«  weU  lepreaented  and  maintained  on  the  occaHion.  *'  Artei 
ll,  MIm,  you  seea,  'tis  only  for  onco  in  a  waay,"  he  eaid ; 
'"and  'twill  make  'em  remember  oal  as  hev  bin  said  to  'em 
irimut  the  Indians  and  the  rest  on't"  So  the  Captain  and  hia 
|J)etlnr8,  having  gained  the  conatablo  as  an  ally,  prevailed; 
kad  Ekigleboum,  much  vondering  at  itselt  mode  ready  ' 
pnenil  holiday. 
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CHAPTEK    XLVII. 


a  ore — poor — m  Ba — GQ-dor 


TsB  belfry-lower  rocked  and  roeletl,  a£  that  peal  rang 
Bow  merry,  now  acoiofiil,  now  plaintive,  from  those  na 
belfry  windows,  into  the  bosom  of  the  soft  aouth.weat  wind' 
which  was  pla^nng  round  the  old  grey  tower  of  Eiigleboum 
clmrch.  And  the  wind  caught  the  peal  and  played  with  it, 
and  bore  it  away  over  Hectoiy  and  village  street,  and  many  a 
homestead,  and  gently  waving  field  of  ripening  com,  and  rich 
twaturo  and  water-meadow,  and  tall  wliisporing  woods  of  the 
Orange,  and  rolled  it  against  the  hill-side,  and  up  the  slope 
fast  the  dump  of  firs  on  the  Hawk's  Lynch,  till  it  died  away 
ta  the  wild  stretches  of  common  beyond. 

The  ringera  bent  lustily  to  their  work.  There  bad  been  no 
nudi  ringing  in  Engleboum  since  the  end  of  the  great  war. 
Jfot  content  with  tlie  usual  peal  out  of  church,  tJiey  cams 
back  again  and  a^in  in  the  afternoon,  full  of  the  good  cheer 
which  had  been  provided  for  them  ;  and  again  and  again  the 
tredding  peal  rang  out  &om  the  belfry  in  honour  of  their  old 
Bomrade — 

Odb — miiw — poor — mui — im-done.  I 

.  Such  was  the  nngnllant  speech  which  for  many  geueratioDH 
had  been  attributed  to  the  Englpboum  wedding-bells  ;  and>' 
(rben  you  bad  onc«  caught  the  words—  ^:p  vou  wonid  bo  sura 
9  do  from  some  wide-mouthed  grinning  boy,  lounging  over 
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the  chorchjard  roils  to  see  the  wedding  pass — it  wooli]  Iw 
impoMible  to  persuade  yourself  that  they  did,  in  feet,  mj 
anything  else.  Souieliow,  Uftrry  Wiuhum  bora  his  undoing 
in  the  most  heroic  nianiier,  and  did  hia  duty  throughout  the 
trying  day  aa  a  noa-conimisatoned  officer  and  biidegioom 
ehould.  The  only  part  of  the  perfonnance  arranged  by  hia 
captain  which  he  fairly  rcsifited,  waa  the  piopoaed  departun 
of  himself  and  Fatty  to  the  station  in  ths  solitary  poet-cbaiH 
of  iLnyleboum — a  teal  old  yellow — with  a  pair  of  horsee. 
East,  Bft«i  hearing  the  sergeant's  pleading  on  the  subject  of 
vehicles,  at  last  allowed  tliem  to  drive  oS  in  a  tax-cart,  liking 
a  small  boy  with  tbem  behind,  to  bring  it  bock. 

Ab  for  the  festivities,  they  went  off  without  a  hitch,  ae  such 
affairs  will,  where  the  leaders  of  the  revels  have  their  hearts 
in  them.  The  children  hod  all  played,  and  romped,  and 
eaten,  and  drunk  tbeuiselves  into  a  state  of  torpor  by  an 
early  hour  of  the  evening.  The  farmers'  dmner  waa  a  de- 
cided success.  East  .proposed  the  health  of  the  brids  and 
bridegroom,  and  waa  followed  by  Farmer  Grove  and  the  con- 
stAble.  David  turned  out  in  a  new  bhie  swallow -tailed  coat, 
with  metal  buttons,  of  his  own  fabnloua  cut,  m  honoiir  of  the 
occasion.  He  and  the  farmer  spoke  like  the  leader  of  the 
Government  and  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  an  address  to  the  Crown.  There  was  not  a  pin  to  choose 
between  their  speeches,  and  a  stranger  hearing  them  would 
naturally  have  concluded  that  Hairy  had  never  been  anything 
but  the  model  hoy  and  young  man  of  the  parish.  Fortunately, 
the  oratorical  powers  of  Englebourn  ended  here }  and  East, 
and  the  majority  of  his  guests,  adjourned  to  the  green,  where 
the  cricket  was  in  progress.  Each  game  lasted  a  very  short 
time  only,  aa  the  youth  of  Englebouni  were  not  experts  in 
the  noble  science,  and  lost  their  wickets  one  after  another  so 
fast,  that  Tom  and  Hardy  hod  time  to  play  out  two  matches 
with  them,  and  then  to  retire  on  their  laurels,  while  the  after- 
noon was  yet  young. 

The  old  folk  in  the  village  school-room  enjoyed  their  beef 
and  pudding,  under  the  special  superintendence  of  Misa 
Winter,  and  then  toddled  to  their  homes,  and  sat  about  in 
che  wannest  nooks  they  could  find,  mambling  of  old  tinieB. 
and  the  doings  at  Dr.  Winter's  wedding. 

David  devoted  himself  to  superintending  the  issue  of  beer, 
swelling  with  importance,  but  so  full  of  the  milk  of  humaa 
kindness  from,  the  great  event  of  the  day  that  nobody  minded 
bis  little  aira.  Ho  did  his  duty  so  satisfactorily  thati  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  regular  confirmed  soakers,  who 
itock  steadily  to  tho  tap  of  the  Red  Uon  and  there  nuukoged 
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■neccsafiillf  to  fuddle  theiuBelves,  tliera  was  nothing  Uk« 
drunkenneaa.  In  abort,  it  waa  one  of  those  rare  days  when 
everything  goes  right,  anil  everybody  seems  to  be  inclined  to 
[^ve  and  take,  and  to  make  allowances  for  their  neighbours. 
By  degrees  the  cricket  flagged,  and  most  of  the  men  went  off 
to  sit  over  tbeir  pipes,  and  finish  tlio  evening  in  their  own 
way.  The  boys  and  girls  took  to  playing  at  "  kissing  in  the 
ring  ;"  and  the  children  who  bad  not  already  gone  home  sat 
in  groups  watching  then. 

Miss  Winter  had  already  disappeared,  and  Tom,  Hardy, 
and  the  Captain  began  to  feel  that  tboy  might  consider  their 
part  finished,  lliey  strolled  together  off  the  green  towards 
Hardy's  lodgings,  the  Eed  Lion  being  still  in  tie  possession 
*  East's  guests. 

Will,  how  do  you  thin^  it  all  went  ofl'J"  asked  be. 
Nothing  could  have  been  better,"  said  Hardy  ;  and  thqr, 
leem  so  inclined  to  be  reasonable  that  1  don't  think 
shall  even  have  a  roaring  song  along  the  street  to-night 
the  Rod  Lion  shuts  up." 

"  And  you  are  satisfied,  Tom  I" 

I  should  think  so.     I  have  been  hoping  for  this  day  any 

I  this  four  years,  and  now  it  has  come,  and  gone  olT  wel^ 

thanks  to  you,  Harry." 

"  Thanks  to  ma  I  Very  good  ;  I  am  open  to  any  amount  of 

gratitude."  ' 

"  I  think  yon  have  every  rpaaon  to  be  satisfied  with  yoi 
second  day's  work  at  Englebouru,  at  any  rate." 

I  only  hope  it  moy  turn  out  as  well 

Oh,  there's  no  doubt  about  that"  ' 

I  don't  know.    I  rather  believe  in  the  rule  of  contraries.' 

How  do  you  meanl" 
"  Why,  when  you  inveigled  me  over  from  Osford,  and 
carried  off  the  sergeant  from  the  authorities,  and  defeated  the 
yeomaiuy  in  that  tremendous  thunder-storm,  I  thoupht  we 
wore  a  couple  of  idiots,  and  deserved  a  week  each  in  the  lock- 
up for  our  pains.  That  business  turned  out  well.  This  lima 
we  have  started  with  flying  colours  and  bells  ringing,  and 

"This  business  wOI  turn  out  better.     Wliy  notl" 
"Then  let  us  manage  a  third  day's  work  in  these  parts  as 
soon  an  possible.     I  should  like  to  get  to  the  third  degree  of 
comparison,  and  perhaps  the  suiierlative  will  turn  up  triunpi 
for  me  somehow.    Are  there  many  mora  young  women  in  the    i 
placo  as  jiretty  as  Mrs.  Winbom  t    This  marrying  complaint  1 
is  very  catching,  I  find." 
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"  There's  my  conBin  Katie,"  said  Tom,  looking  steoltkiljri 
Hardy  j  "  I  won't  allow  titat  there's  any  face  in  the  coQnbj- 
side  to  match  here.     "What  do  you  Bay,  Jack  1" 

Uordy  was  cunfused  Ly  this  eudden  appeaL 

'*  I  haven't  been  long  enough  here  to  judge,"  he  Baid.  "1 
have  always  thought  Miss  Winter  very  beautifuL  I  se«  itii 
nearly  seven  o'clock,  and  I  have  a  call  or  two  to  make  in  tha 
village.  I  should  think  you  ought  to  get  some  rest  after  thii 
tiring  day,  Captain  East )" 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do,  Tom  1" 

"Well,  I  was  thinking  of  just  throwing  a  fly  over  the  mill 
teiL     There's  auch  a  fine  head  of  water  on." 

"  Isn't  it  too  bright  1" 

"  Well,  perhaps  it  is  a  little  :  luarrying  weather  ajid  fishing 
weather  don't  agree.  Only  what  else  is  there  to  do  f  But  if 
yon  are  tired,"  be  added,  looking  at  East,  "  I  don't  care  i 
straw  about  it.     I  shall  stay  with  you," 

"Not  a  bit  of  it.  I  shall  bobble  down  with  yon,  and  lie 
on  tlie  bank  and  smoko  a  cheroot," 

"  No,  you  shan't  nalk,  at  any  rate.  I  can  borrow  tha 
constable's  pony,  old  Nibble,  tha  quietest  beast  in  the  world. 
He'll  stand  fur  a  week  if  we  like,  while  I  fish  and  you  lie  and 
look  i.n.     rU  be  off,  and  bring  him  round  in  two  minutoa." 

"  Then  WQ  shall  meet  for  a  clumsy  tea  at  nine  at  my  lodg- 
ings," said  Uardy,  as  he  went  olT  to  his  pastoral  duties. 

Tom  and  East,  in  duo  time,  found  tbemselvea  by  the  side 
of  the  stream.  There  was  only  a  small  piece  of  Gsbahls 
water  in  Englebouru.  The  fine  strean,  which,  a  mile  or  bo 
below,  in  the  Grange  grounds,  might  be  called  a  river,  came 
into  resjieclable  existence  only  about  two  himdred  yards  above 
Englebourn  Mill,  Here  two  tittle  chalk  iiroolu  met.  End 
former  millers  had  judiciously  deepened  the  chamiel,  and 
dammed  the  united  waters  back  so  as  to  get  a  respectable 
reservoir.  Above  the  junction  the  little  weedy,  bright, 
creeping  brooks  afforded  good  spoct  for  small  truants  groppling 
about  with  their  bands,  or  bobbing  with  lubwomis  under  Lba 
hallow  banks,  but  were  not  available  for  the  scientific  angler. 
The  parish  ended  at  the  fence  next  below  the  niiH  garden,  on 
the  other  side  of  which  the  laud  was  part  of  the  Grange  estAt«. 
So  there  was  just  tha  piece  of  still  water  above  the  mill,  and 
the  one  field  below  it,  over  which  Tom  had  leave.  On  ordi' 
nary  occasions  this  would  have  been  enough,  with  careful 
fishing,  to  lust  brm  till  dark  ;  but  his  nerves  were  probably 
somewhat  e^cuited  by  the  events  of  the  day,  and  East  eat  ocai 
and  kept  talking  ;  so  he  got  over  his  water  &ster  than  usual 
At  any  rate,  he  had  arrived  for  the  second  time  at  the  envionB 
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^'ftmoe  before  the  sun  was  down.  The  fish  were  wondrous  woTj  ' 
in  the  miller's  bit  of  water — as  might  be  espected,  for  they 
led  a.  dog  of  a  life  there,  between  the  miller  and  his  men,  and 
their  nets,  and  baits  of  all  kinds  always  set.  So  Tom  thought 
himself  lucVy  to  get  a  couple  of  decent  fisli,  the  only  ones 
that  were  moving  within  his  liberty  ;  but  he  could  not  help 
looking  witli  coretouB  eyes  on  the  fine  stretth  of  water  below, 
all  dimpling  with  rises. 

"  Why  don't  you  get  over  and  6ah  below  1"  said  East,  from 
his  seat  on  the  bank  ;  "  don't  mind  me.  1  can  u-atch  you  ; 
besides,  lying  on  the  turf  on  such  an  evening  is  luxury 
enough  by  itselil" 

■'  I  can't  go.  Both  sides  below  belong  to  that  feUow 
Wurley." 

"The  sergeant's  amiable  landlord  and  prosecutor  I" 

"  Yes ;  and  the  yeoman  witli  whom  you  exchanged  shots 


"  Hang  it,  Tom,  just  jump  over  and  catch  a  brace  of  his 
trout.     Look  how  they  are  rising." 

"  No,  I  don't  know,  I  never  was  very  particular  ahont 
poaching,  but  8ome)iow  1  shouldn't  like  to  do  it  on  his  land. 
1  dou't  like  him  well  enough." 

■  You're  right,  I  believe.     But,  just  look  there, 
.whopper  liaing  not  more  than  ton  yards  below  the  rail     Yoii 
light  reach  liim,  1  think,  without  tresspaaing,  from  when. 

Shall  I  have  a  shy  at  him  I" 

Yes;    it  can't   be  poaching  if    you    don't  go   on    hit, 
grounds." 

Tom  could  not  resist  tlie  temptation,  and  threw 
rails,  which  crossed  the  stream  from  hedge  to  hedge  to  mark 
the  boundaries  of  the  parish,  until  he  got  well  over  the  phios> 
where  (lie  hsh  was  rising. 

"  There,  that  was  at  your  fly,"  said  East,  hobbling  np 
great  excitement. 

"  All  right,  1  shall  have  liim  directly.  There  he  ia.  Iliillo  I 
Harry,  I  say !  Splash  with  your  stick.  Drive  the  brute  back. 
Had  luck  to  him.      Look  at  that !" 

The  Qsh  when  hooked  had  come  straight  up  stream  towards 
his  captor,  and  notwitlistauding  East's  attempts  to  frighten 
him  hock,  had  ru^lied  in  under  the  befure-mentioned  rails, 
which  were  adorned  with  jagged  nails,  to  make  crossing  on 
them  unpleasant  for  the  Englobourn  boys.  Against  one  of 
llllese  Turn's   line  severed,  and  the  waters   closed   over  two 

■uteoua  flics,  and  some  sis  feet  of  luvoly  tajier  gut. 

East  laughed  loud  and  merrily  ;  and  Tom,  crestfallen  aa  h« 
L  l3 
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was,  woa  delighted  to  hear  Oie  old  ring  coming  badi  intola 

frjend'a  voice. 

"  Harry,  old  fellow,  you're  picking  up  olreadj  in  this  ^i> 

"  Of  course  I  am.  Two  or  tlirec  more  weddiaga  and  Gah- 
inga  will  set  nie  up  altogether.  How  could  you  be  so  green 
as  to  throw  over  those  roils  1  It's  a  proper  lesson  to  you,  Tom, 
for  poaching." 

"Well,  that's  cool.    Didn't  I  throw  down  stream  to  pleaM 

"  You  ought  to  have  resisted  temptation.  Gut,  I  say,  what 
are  you  atl" 

"  Putting  on  another  cast,  of  course." 

"  Why,  you're  not  going  on  to  Wurley's  land  ?" 

"  No  ;  I  suppose  not.     I  must  try  the  mill  tail  again-" 

"  It's  no  good.    You've  tried  it  over  twice,  and  Fm  getting 

"  Well,  what  shaU  wo  do  then )" 

"  I've  a  mind  to  get  up  to  the  hill  there  to  see  the  sun  set 
— what's  its  namel — where  I  waited  with  the  cavalry  that 
night,  you  know." 

"  Oh  1  the  Hawk's  Lynch.     Come  along,  then ;  Tm  yoni 

So  Tom  put  up  hia  rod,  and  caught  the  old  pony,  and  tb* 
two  fHends  were  soon  on  their  way  towards  the  conunon, 
through  lanes  at  the  back  of  the  village. 

The  wind  had  sunk  to  sleep  as  the  shadows  lengthened. 
There  was  no  sound  abroad  except  that  of  Nibble's  hoofa  on 
the  turf, — not  even  the  hum  of  insects ;  for  the  few  peiee> 
vering  gnats,  who  were  still  dancing  about  in  the  slanting' 
glints  of  sunshine  that  struck  here  and  there  across  the  lanes, 
hod  left  off  buituning.  Nothing  living  met  them,  except  an 
occasional  stag-beetle,  steering  clumsily  down  the  lane,  and 
seeming,  like  a  heavy  coaster,  to  have  as  much  to  do  aa  hs 
could  fairly  manege  in  keeping  clear  of  them.  They  walkeil 
on  in  sOcnce  for  some  time,  which  was  broken  at  last  by  Knf  t. 

"  I  haven't  had  time  to  tell  jou  about  my  future  pros- 

"  How  do  JOU  mean  1     Has  anything  happened  t " 

"  Yea.     I  got  a  letter  two  days  ago  from  New  Zealand, 

where  I  fijid  I  am  a  considerable  landowner.    A  cousin  of  mine 

lias  died  out  there  and  left  me  bis  property." 

"  Well,  you're  not  going  to  leave  England,  surely  t " 
"  Yes,  I  am.     The  doctors  say  the  voyage  will  do  me  _^ 

and  the  climate  is  just  the  one  to  suit  me.     What's  the  goott 

of  my  staying  hereT     I  shan't  be  fit  for  service  again  tar 
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yeara.  I  i^h.tll  go  on  half-pay,  &nd  become  an  euterpming 
■gricuharisl  at  the  Antipodes.  I  have  epoken  to  tlie  ser- 
geant, and  arrauged  that  he  und  his  wife  s)iall  go  with  me ; 
so,  as  soon  as  I  can  get  his  discharge,  ami  lie  has  done 
honeymooning,  we  shall  start.  I  wish  you  would  come  with 
ns." 

Tom  could  Boarceiy  believe  his  cars ;  but  soon  found  that 
East  was  in  earnest,  and  had  an  answer  to  all  his  remoB- 
strancea.  Indeed,  he  had  very  little  to  say  against  the  plan, 
fji  it  Jumped  with  his  own  humour ;  and  ho  could  not  help 
admitting  that,  uoder  the  circumstances,  it  was  a  wise  one^ 
■ltd  that,  with  Harry  Winburn  for  his  head  man.  East 
uDuldn't  do  better  than  carry  it  out. 

"  I  knew  yon  would  soon  come  round  to  it,"  said  the 
captain  ;  "  what  could  I  do  dawdling  about  at  home,  with  just 
enough  money  to  keep  me  and  get  me  into  mischief  1  There 
I  shall  have  a  position  and  an  object ;  and  one  may  be  of 
fiome  use,  and  make  one's  mark  in  a  new  coi^ntry.  And  we'll 
get  0  snug  berth  ready  for  you  by  the  time  you're  starved  out 
of  the  old  country.  England  isn't  the  place  for  poor  men 
with  any  go  la  them." 

"  I  believe  you're,  right.  Hairy,"  said  Tom,  mournfully. 

"I  know  I  am.     And  in  a  few  years,  when  we've  made 
our   fortunes,  we'll  come  back   and  have  a  look  at  the  old 
oountry,  and  perhaps  buy  up  half  Engleboum,  a:id  lay  oO^H 
bones  in  the  old  churchyard."  ^^ 

"  And  if  we  don't  make  our  fortunes  I "  ^H 

'■Then  we'll  stay  out  there."  ^H 

"  Well,  if  I  were  my  own  master  I  think  T  should  make 
one  with  you.    liut  I  could  never  leave  my  father  and  mother, 

"  Oh,  I  understand-  Of  course,  if  matters  go  all  right  in 
that  quarter,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say.  But,  &om  what 
you  have  told  me,  I  thought  you  might  be  glad  of  a  regular 
break  in  your  life,  a  new  start  in  a  new  world." 

"  Very  hkely  I  may.  I  should  have  said  so  myself  this 
morning.  But  somehow  I  feel  to-night  more  hopeful  than  I 
have  for  years." 

"  Those  wedding  chimes  are  tunning  in  your  head." 

"  Yes  ;  and  they  have  lifted  a  load  off  my  heart  too.  Four 
years  ago  I  was  very  near  doing  the  greatest  wrong  a  maa 
can  do  to  that  girl  who  was  married  to-day,  and  to  that  fine 
fi'llow  her  husband,  who  was  the  first  friend  I  ever  had. 
Ever  since  then  1  have  been  doing  ray  best  to  sot  mattan 
straight;  and  havd  often  made  them  crookcder.  But  to-dajr 
they  are  all  straight,  thank  God,  and  I  feel  as  if  a  chain  wan 
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broken  from  off  my  neck.     All  has  coiaa  right  for  them,  aat 
perhaps  my  own  turn  wi]!  come  before  long." 

"To  be  sure  it  will.  I  must  be  introduced  to  a  certain 
young  lady  before  we  start.  I  ehall  tell  her  that  I  don't 
meat]  to  give  up  hopea  of  Beeing  her  on  the  other  aide  of  th« 

"Well,  here  we  are  on  the  common.  What  a  glorious 
Hunset !  Come,  stir  up,  Nibble.  We  shall  be  on  the  Lynch 
just  in  time  to  Bee  him  dip  if  we  push  oa." 

Nibble,  that  ancient  pony,  finding  that  there  was  no  faelp 
for  it,  scrambled  up  the  greater  part  of  the  ascent  aucoesBfiilly. 
But  his  wheezingB  and  roarings  during  the  operation  excited 
I^t's  pity,  So  he  dismounted  when  they  came  to  the  foot 
of  the  Hawk's  Lynch,  and,  ^piiig  Nibble's  bridle  to  a  fiirao- 
bueh — a.  most  unnecessary  precaution — set  to  work  to  scale 
the  last  and  BteQ[>est  bit  of  the  ascent  with  the  help  of  his  stick 
and  Tom's  strong  arm. 

They  pauBod  every  ten  paces  or  so  to  rest  and  look  at  the 
sunset  The  broad  vale  below  lay  in  purple  shadow ;  the 
soft  fiocka  of  little  clouds  high  up  over  their  heads,  and 
stretching  away  to  the  eastern  hori&iii,  floatfid  in  a  sea  of 
rosy  h^ht ;  and  the  stems  of  the  Scotch  firs  stood  out  like 
columns  of  ruddy  flame. 

"  Why,  this  beats  India,"  said  East,  putting  up  his  band  to 
"e  his  eyes,  which  were  fairly  dazded  by  the  blaze.  "  What 
•  contraBt  t«i  the  last  time  I  was  up  here  !  Do  you  remember 
lat  awful  black-blue  sky } " 

"  Don't  I J     Like  a  night-mare.     Hullo  !  who's  here  V 

"  Why,  if  it  isn't  the  parson  and  Miss  Winter  ! "  said  East, 

True  enough,  there  they  were,  standing  together  on  the 
rery  verge  of  the  mound,  beyond  the  firs,  some  ten  yards  in 
"fiimt  of  the  last  comers,  looking  out  into  the  sunset 

"  I  say,  Tom,  another  good  omen,"  whispered  East  j  "  hoda't 
we  better  beat  a  retreat  t " 

Before  Tom  could  answer,  or  make  up  his  miad  what  to  do, 
Hardy  turned  his  liead  and  caught  sight  of  them,  and  Uien 
Katie  turned  too,  blushing  like  the  Kttle  clouda  overhead. 
It  was  an  embarrassing  moment.  Tom  stammered  out  that 
they  had  come  up  quite  by  chance,  and  then  set  to  work,  weU 
setonded  by  East,  to  look  desperately  unconscious,  and  to 
expatiate  on  the  beauties  of  the  view.  The  light  b^n  to  fade, 
and  the  little  clouds  to  change  again  from  soil  pink  to  grey, 
and   the  evening  star  shone  out  clear  as   they  turned  to 

escend  the  hill,  when  the  Engleljoum  clock  ehimed  nine. 

"'tatie  attached  hetsetf  to  Tom,  while  Hardy  helped  tha 
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Captain  down  the  st«ep  pitch,  and  on  to  the  back  of  Nibble. 
They  went  a  IJttlo  ahead.  Tom.  was  longing  to  Bpeak  to  hia 
cousin,  but  could  not  teU  how  to  be^dn.  At  last  Eatie  broke 
silence  : 

'■  I  am  80  vexed  that  this  should  have  happened  ! ' 

"  Are  you,  dearl  So  am  not  I,"  be  said,  pressing  her  arm  ■ 
to  his  side,  j 

"  But  I  mean,  it  soems  eo  forward — as  if  I  had  met  Mr.  I 
Hardy  here  on  purpose^  What  will  your  friend  tbiok  id  I 
me  I" 

"He  will  think  no  evil" 

"  But  indeed,  Tom,  do  tell  bim,  pray.     It  was 
accident     You  know  how  I  and  Mary  ugfid  to  go  up  tl»  1 
Hawk's  Lynch  whenever  we  could,  on  fine  evenings. 

"  Yes,  dear,  I  know  it  well" 

"And  I  tjiought  of  you  both  so  much  lo-day,  that  1 1 
couldn't  help  comiug  up  here,"  ■ 

"And  you  found  Llardy  1  1  don't  wonder.  I  Bhonldl 
come  up  to  seo  the  sun  set  every  night,  if  I  lived  at  T 

"  Ko.  He  come  up  some  time  after  me.  Straight  up  the 
hill.  I  did  not  see  bim  till  he  was  cjuito  close,  I  could  not 
run  away  then.      Indeed,  it  was  not  live  minutes  before  you 

"  Five  minutes  are  as  good  aa  a  year  Bomotimea." 

"  And  you  will  tell  your  friend,  Tom,  how  it  happened  t" 

"Indeed  I  will,  Katie,     May  I  not  tell  him  Bomatbing.l 

Ho  looked  round  for  an  answer,  and  there  was  just  light  I 
enough  to  read  it  in  her  eye.  I 

"  My  debt  ia  deepening  to  the  Hawk's  Lynch,"  be  said,  ^ 
as  they  walked  on  through  the  twilight  "  Blessed  five 
minutes  !  Whatever  else  lliey  may  taka  with  them,  they  will 
carry  my  thanks  for  ever.  Look  how  clear  and  steady  the 
iit;ht  of  that  star  ia,  just  over  the  church  tower.  I  wonder 
whether  Maty  ia  at  a  great  hot  dinner.  Shall  you  write  to 
her  soon?" 

"  Oil,  yes.     To-night" 

"You  may  tell  her  that  there  is  no  better  Englishman  I 
walking  the  earth  than  my  friend,  John  Hardy.  Here  wa  I 
are  at  bis  lodgings.  East  and  I  are  gomg  to  tea  with  him.  1 
Wish  them  good  night,  and  I  will  see  you  home." 
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CHAPTER  XLVIIL 


TOE    BBQINHINO    OF   THB   END. 


the  Englebouni  featiTitica  Tom  and  East  retninadl 
LondmL  The  Captain  was  bent  on  Etarting  for  his  poaiea- 
sioBs  in  the  South  Pacific ;  and,  as  he  regaioeii  strengtli, 
enei^izad  over  all  hie  prejiarationa,  and  went  about  in  cabs 
purchasing  ^ricultural  implements,  eometimea  by  the  L'ght  of 
nature,  and  aomotimea  under  the  guidance  of  Harry  Winbnm. 
He  invested  alao  in  Bomething  of  a  Ubrary,  and  in  large  quan- 
titiea  of  saddlery.  In  abort,  packages  of  all  kinds  b^'an  to 
increase  and  multipty  upon  him.  Then  there  was  the  select- 
ing a  vessel,  and  all  the  negotiations  with  the  ship's  husband 
as  to  terms,  and  the  businesa  of  getting  introduced  to,  anil 
conferring  witli,  people  from  the  colony,  or  who  were  supposed 
to  know  something  about  it,  Altogether,  East  had  plenty  of 
worlc  on  his  bands ;  and  the  more  be  had  to  do,  the  heitot 
end  more  cheery  he  became. 

Tom,  on  the  contrary',  was  rather  lower  than  usuaL  His 
half-formed  hopes  that  some  good  luck  was  going  to  happen 
to  him  after  tatty's  marriage,  were  beginning  to  grow  fkint, 
and  the  contrast  of  his  friend's  definite  present  purpose  in  Ufie 
with  his  own  uncertainty,  mode  him  more  or  leas  melanchotj 
in  spite  of  all  bis  efforts.  Hjh  father  had  offered  him  a  tour 
abroad,  now  that  he  had  finished  with  Oxford,  urging  thai  be 
eecmed  to  want  a  change  to  freshen  him  up  before  buckling 
to  a  profession,  and  that  he  would  never,  in  all  likelihood, 
have  such  another  chance.  But  ho  could  not  moke  up  his 
tnind  to  accept  the  offer.  The  attraction  to  London  was  too 
strong  for  him ;  and,  though  he  saw  little  hope  of  anythiiig 
happening  to  improve  his  prospects,  he  could  not  keep  away 
from  it  He  spent  most  of  his  time  when  not  with  East,  in 
haunting  the  neighbourhood  of  Mr.  Porter's  house  in  Belgravia, 
and  the  places  where  he  was  likely  to  calcb  distant  glunpses 
of  Mary,  avoiding  all  chance  of  actiud  meeting  or  recognition, 
from  which  lie  shrank  in  his  present  frame  of  mind. 

Tlte  nearest  approach  to  the  fiame  which  he  allowed  him- 
self was  a  renewal  of  hia  old  friendship  with  (Jrey,  who  waa 
still  working  on  in  hia  Westminster  rookery,  Ho  had  becoi 
a  great  favourite  with  Mrs.  Porter,  who  was  always  trying  1 
get  him  C41  her  house  to  feed  him  properly,  and  was  muT 
astonished,  and  sometintea  almost  provoked,  al  the  and 
snccees  of  her  hospitable  endeavours.  Grey  was  so  taken  ■ 
with  hia  own  pursuits  that  it  did  not  oocur  to  him  to  be  ii 
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prised  tliat  he  never  met  Tom  at  tlia  honae  of  hia  relationi  ^^^ 
He  woB  innocent  of  all  knowledge  or  suspicion  of  the  real 
Btate  of  things,  eo  that  Tom  could  talk  to  liim  with  perfect 
freaJora  about  Ma  uncle's  housoliold,  picking  up  all  such 
scraps  of  iiifonuation  as  Grey  possessed  without  compromising 
himaelf  or  feeling  shy. 

Thus  the  two  old  sohoolfellows  lived  on  together  ofter  thiii 
return  from  Engleboum,  in  a  eet  of  chambers  in  tlie  Temple, 
which  one  of  Tom's  college  friends  {who  had  been  beguiled 
from  the  perusal  of  Stephen's  Commentaries  and  aspirations 
ftfler  the  woolsack,  by  the  offer  of  a  place  on  board  a  yacht 
and  a  cruise  to  Norway,)  had  fortunately  lent  him, 

We  join  company  with  our  hero  again  on  a  fine  July 
morning.  Eeaders  will  begin  to  think  that,  at  any  rate,  ho 
b  always  blBSseU  with  tine  weather  whatever  troubles  he  may 
^ave  to  endure ;  but,  if  we  are  not  to  have  line  weather  in 

Joveh^  when  and  where  are  we  to  have  it  t  It  was  a  find 
nly  morning,  then,  and  the  streets  were  already  beginning  to 
k1  snltry  as  he  worked  hie  way  westward.  Grey,  who  had 
aiever  given  up  hopes  of  bringing  Tom  round  to  Ilia  own 
Tiews,  had  not  neglected  the  opportunities  which  this  resi- 
dence in  town  otfered,  and  had  enlisted  Tom's  services  on 
J  ore  than  one  occasion.  Ue  had  found  bim  specialty  useful 
.  instructing  the  big  boys,  whom  he  was  trying  to  bring 
^ogether  and  civiliio  in  a  "Young  Men's  Club,"  in  the  rudi- 
oents  of  cricket  on  Saturday  evenings.  But  on  the  morning 
D  question  an  altogether  different  work  was  on  hand. 

A  lady  hving  some  eigh};  or  nine  miles  to  the  north-west  of 
jondon,  who  took  great  interest  in  Grey's  doings,  had  asked 
urn  to  bring  the  children  of  his  night-school  down  t«  spend 
i  day  in  her  groonda,  and  this  was  the  happy  occasion.  It 
Iras  before  the  days  of  cheap  excursions  by  I'ail,  so  that  vans 
lad  to  be  found  for  the  party ;  and  Grey  had  discovered  a 
Benevolent  remover  of  furniture  in  Pnddiugton,  who  was 
ready  to  take  them  at  a  reasonable  ligure.  The  two  vaaa, 
iritb  awnings  and  curtains  in  the  height  of  the  fashion,  and 
lorses  with  tasseUed  ear-caps,  and  everything  handsome  about 
iiem,  were  already  drawn  up  in  the  midat  of  a  group  of  ex- 
ited children,  and  scarcely  less  excit«d  motJiera,  when  Tom 
— '-'i.  Grey  waa  arranging  his  forces,  and  labouring  to 
)  the  Irish  children,  who  formed  almost  half  of  his 
^  i  little  flock,  into  something  like  order  before  starting. 
^^  J  degrees  this  was  managed,  and  Tom  was  placed  in  com- 
Uand  of  the  rear  van,  while  Grey  I'esurved  the  leading  one 
>  himself.  The  children  were  divided,  and  woniod  not  to 
MU  over  the  sides  and  tumble  out — a  somewhat  saperfiuous        _ 
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caution,  aa  most  of  them,  though.  unuBed  to  riding  ui', 
legitimate  manneT,  were  pretty  well  used  to  bulanciiig  them- 
Bulves  behind  aoy  vehicle  which  offered  as  much  as  a  spike  tc 
Bit  on,  out  of  flight  of  the  driver.  Then  came  the  mah  into 
the  vans.  Grey  and  Tom  took  np  their  places  next  the  doon 
as  conductors,  and  the  procession  lumbered  off  with  giMt 
success,  and  much  shouting  from  treble  voices. 

Tom  soon  found  that  he  bad  plenty  of  work  on  ]iis  bands 
to  keep  the  peace  amongst  his  flock.  The  Irish  element  wu 
in  a  state  of  wild  effervescence,  aad  he  had  to  draft  them 
down  to  bis  own  end,  leaving  the  foremost  port  of  the  van 
to  the  soberer  English  children.  He  was  mndi  struck  by  ths 
contrast  of  the  whole  set  to  the  Engleboum  school  children, 
whom  he  had  lately  seen  under  aomewbat  similaJ  cirouin- 
Etances.  The  difficulty  with  them  had  been  to  draw  them 
out,  and  put  anything  like  life  into  them;  here,  all  be  had 
to  do  was  to  repress  the  superabundant  liie.  However,  tlw 
vana  held  on  their  way,  and  got  safely  into  the  suburbs,  and 
BO  at  last  to  on  occasional  hedge,  and  a  suspicion  of  trees,  and 
green  fields  beyond. 

It  became  more  and  more  difficult  now  to  keep  the  boys 
in ;  and  when  they  come  to  a  hill,  where  the  horses  bad  to 
nallc,  he  yielded  to  their  entreaties,  and,  opening  the  doOT, 
let  them  out,  insisting  only  that  the  girls  should  remain 
seated.  They  scattered  over  the  sides  of  the  roada,  and  up 
the  banks ;  now  chasing  pigs  and  fowls  np  to  the  very  doors 
of  their  owners ;  now  gathering  the  commonest  road-side 
■weeds,  and  running  up  to  show  thera  to  him,  and  ask  their 
names,  as  if  they  vere  tare  treasures.  Tlie  ignorance  of  most 
of  the  children  as  to  the  commonest  country  maltora  astonished 
him.  One  small  boy  particularly  came  back  time  after  time  to 
ask  him,  with  solemn  face,  "  Please,  sir,  b  this  the  country  I " 
and  when  at  lost  he  allowed  that  it  was,  rejoined,  "  Thra, 
please,  where  are  the  nuts  1 " 

The  clothing  of  most  of  the  Irish  boys  began  to  tumble  to 
pieces  in  an  alarming  manner.  Grey  had  inaiatod  on  tlieii 
being  made  tidy  for  the  occasion,  but  the  tidineaa  was  of  a 
BUperficial  kind.  The  hasty  stitching  soon  began  to  give  way, 
aad  they  were  rushing  about  with  wild  locks ;  the  Btri[ia  of 
what  once  might  have  been  nether  garmontB  hanging  about 
their  legs ;  tlieir  feet  and  heads  bare,  tbe  shoes  which  liicir 
mothers  had  borrowed  for  tbe  state  occasion  havii^  buen 
deposited  under  the  seat  of  the  van.  So^  when  the  piv)ccs- 
siou^arrived  at  tbe  trim  lodge-gates  of  their  hostess,  and  his 
charge  descended  and  fell  in  on  the  beautifully  clipped  twrl 
~lt  the  side  of  the  drive,  Tom  felt  some  of  the  eens&tiam  gt   , 
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Falstafr  when  he  had  to  leail  his  ragged  regiment  throngli 
Coventiy  streeta. 

lie  wsH  Booii  at  his  ease  again,  and  enjoyed  the  day  tho- 
rongUly,  and  the  drive  home ;  but,  as  they  drew  near  town 
again,  a  sense  of  diaconifort  and  shyness  came  over  him,  and 
he  wished  the  journey  to  WestmiiiHter  well  over,  and  hoped 
that  the  eannan  would  have  the  sense  to  go  throagh  the  quiet 
parts  of  the  town. 

He  was  much  disconcerted,  consequently,  when  the  vana 
came  to  a  sudden  stop,  opposite  one  of  the  Park  entrances,  in 
the  Eayawater  Road.  "  What  in  the  world  is  Grey  about  1 " 
he  thought,  aa  he  aaw  him  get  out,  and  aU  the  children  after 
him.  So  be  got  out  himself^  and  went  forward  to  get  an 
explanation. 

"  Oh,  I  have  told  the  man  that  he  need  not  drive  ns  round 
I  to  Westminster.  Ho  is  close  at  home  here,  and  hia  horsed, 
L  hard  day ;    ho  we  can  just  get  out  and 


"  What,  across  the  Park  J "  asked  Tom. 
"  Yes,  it  will  amuse  tho  children,  jou  know," 
"  But  they're  tired,"  persisted  Tom ;  "  come  now,  it'i 
■  letting  the  fellow   off;    he'a    bound    to  take 


"Tm  afraid  I  have  promiaed  him,"  aaid  Grey;  "besidea, 
B  children  oU  think  it  a  treat  Don't  you  ^1  want  to 
Ik  across  the  Parki"  he  went  on,  turning  to  thorn,  and 
i  general  affirmotive  chorus  was  the  answer.  So  Tom  had 
nothing  for  it  but  to  shrug  hia  Bhouldeie,  empty  his  own  van, 
and  follow  into  the  Park  with  his  convoy,  not  in  the  best 
humour  with  Grey  for  ha^-ing  arranged  this  ending  to  their 
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niey  might  have  got  over  a  third  of  the  distance  between 
Bayswater  Road  and  the  Ser]«ntiue,  when  he  was  aware 
,  small  thin  voice  addressing  him. 

Oh,  please,  won't  yon  carry  me  a  hiti  I'm  so  tired," 
said  the  voice.  He  turned  in  some  trepidation  to  look  for 
the  speaker,  and  found  her  to  bo  a  aickly  undergrown  little 
girl,  of  ten  or  thereabouts,  with  large  pleading  grey  eyes, 
vi:ry  shabbily  dreased,  and  a  little  lame.  He  bad  remai'ked 
her  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  day,  not  for  any  beauty 
or  grace  about  her,  for  the  poor  child  had  none,  but  for  her 
transparent  confidence  and  trustfulness.  After  dinner,  as  they 
had  been  all  sitting  on  tlie  grass  under  the  shade  of  a  great 
elm  to  Lenr  Grey  read  a  story,  and  Tom  had  been  sitting  a 
little  apart  from  the  rest  with  hia  back  against  the  trunk,  she 
had  come  up  and  sat  quietly  dawn  by  hiiu,  leaning  on  hit 
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iftod  H 


knea  Then  he  had  seen  hci  go  up  and  take  the  haod  H 
the  lady  who  had  entertainfiil  them,  and  walk  along  bj  het, 
talking  without  the  leaat  Bhyneas.  Soon  afterwards  she  luul 
squeeied  into  the  swing  by  the  aide  of  the  beautifully-dreued 
little  daughter  of  the  same  lady,  who,  after  lookmg  for  i 
miuute  at  her  shabby  little  sister  with  large  round  eyet^  bad 
jumped  out  and  run  off  to  her  mother,  evidently  in  a  state  ol 
childish  bewilderment  as  to  whether  it  waa  not  wicked  for  » 
child  to  wear  aueh  dirty  old  clothea. 

Tom  had  chuckled  to  himself  as  he  saw  Cinderella  settling 
herself  comfoi-tahly  in  the  Rwing  in  the  place  of  the  ousUd 
princess,  and  had  taken  a  fancy  to  the  child,  speculating  bi 
bimaelf  as  to  how  she  could  have  been  brought  up,  to  be  an 
utterly  unconscious  of  dift'erencea  of  rank  and  dress.  "  She 
aeema  really  to  treat  her  fellow-creatures  as  if  she  had  been 
studying  the  Sarior  liaartv^,"  he  thought.  "  She  has  cul 
down  tlirough  all  clothes- philosophy  without  knowing  it  I 
wonder,  if  she  had  a  chanue,  whether  she  would  go  and  sit 


down  in  the  Queen's  lap  V 

He  did  not  at  the  time  i 
iwn  clothes-philosophy  to  . 
The  child  had  been 


iticipate  that  she  would  put  hii 
<  seyere  a  test  before  the  day  wti 
t  merry  and  active  as  any  of  the 
rest  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  day ;  hut  now,  as  he  looked 
down  in  answer  to  her  reiterated  plea,  "  Won't  you  carry  me 
a  bit)  I'm  so  tired!"  he  saw  that  she  could  scarcely  drag 
one  foot  after  another. 

What  was  to  bo  done  1  lie  was  already  keenly  alivo  to 
the  discomfort  of  walking  across  Hyde  Park  in  a  procession  of 
H^lged  children,  with  such  a  figure  of  fun  as  Grey  at  their 
head,  looking,  in  his  long,  rusty,  straight-cut  black  coat,  aa  if 
he  had  come  fresh  out  of  Noah's  ark.  He  didn't  care  about  it 
eo  much  wliile  thoy  were  on  the  turf  in  the  outrof-the-w»y 
parts,  and  would  meet  nobody  but  guards,  and  nurso-maida, 
and  tradespeople,  and  mechanics  out  for  an  evening's  strolL 
But  the  Drive  and  Kotten  Kow  lay  before  them,  and  must  be 
crossed.  It  was  just  lie  most  crowded  time  of  the  day.  Ha 
had  almost  made  up  his  mind  onue  or  twice  to  slop  Grey  Kod 
the  procession,  and  propose  to  sit  down  for  hiilf-an-hour  or  bo 
and  let  the  children  play,  by  which  time  the  world  would  b« 
going  home  to  dinner.  Uut  there  was  no  play  left  in  th« 
children  ;  and  he  had  resisted  tlie  temptation,  meaning,  when 
they  came  to  the  most  crowded  part,  to  look  unconscious,  aa 
if  it  were  by  chance  that  ho  had  got  into  such  company,  and 
had  in  fact  nothing  to  do  with  them.  But  now,  if  he  listened 
to  the  child's  plea,  and  carried  her,  all  hope  of  concealment 
over.   If  ho  did  not,  he  folt  that  there  would  bo  no  greater 
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ley  in  the  Fafk  timt  evenisg  than  Thomas  Brown,  the 
enlightened  radical  and  philosopher,  amongBt  the  young  gentle- 
men riders  in  Rotten  Eow,  or  the  powdered  footmen  lounging 
behind  the  great  blaring  carriages  in  the  Drive. 

So  be  looked  down  at  the  child  once  or  twice  in  b  state  of 
puMlo,  A  third  time  she  looked  up  with  her  great  eyes,  and 
Bail!,  "  Oh,  please  cairy  me  a  bit  1 "  and  her  piteous,  tired  face 
turned  the  scale.  "  If  she  were  Lady  Mary  or  Lady  Blanche," 
thought  fae,  "  I  should  pick  her  up  at  once,  and  he  proud  of 
the  burden.  Here  goes ! "  And  ho  took  her  up  in  his  arms, 
and  walked  on,  desperate  and  reckless. 

Notwithstanding  all  his  philosophy,  he  felt  his  ears  tingling 
and  bis  face  getting  red,  as  they  approached  the  Drive.  It 
WHS  crowded.  They  were  kept  standing  a  minato  or  two  at 
the  crossing.  He  mode  a  desperate  etfort  to  abstract  himself 
wholly  from  the  visible  world,  and  retire  into  a  state  of  serene 
contemplation.  But  it  would  not  do  ;  and  be  was  }>ainrully 
conseious  of  the  stare  of  lack-lustre  eyes  of  well-dressed  roon 
leaning  over  tbe  rails,  and  the  amused  look  of  delicate  ladies, 
lounging  in  open  carriages,  and  surveying  him  and  Grey  and 
their  ra^od  rout  through  glasses. 

At  last  they  scrambled  across,  and  he  breathed  freely  for  a 
minute,  as  they  struggled  along  the  oomparatively  quiet  patli 
leading  to  Albert  Gate,  and  stopped  to  drink  at  tlie  fountain. 
Then  come  liotten  Row,  and  another  pauce  amongst  the 
loungers,  and  a  plunge  into  the  Ride,  where  he  was  nearly  run 
down  by  two  men  whom  he  had  known  at  Oxford,  They 
shouted  to  bim  to  get  out  of  the  way  ;  and  be  felt  the  hot 
defiant  blood  rushing  through  hia  veins,  aa  he  stroda  across 
without  heeding.  They  passed  on,  one  of  them  having  to  pull 
bis  horse  out  of  his  stride  U>  avoid  hint.  Did  they  recognise 
bim  1  He  felt  a  strange  mixture  of  utter  indifference,  and 
longing  to  streogle  them. 

The  worst  was  now  over ;  besides,  he  was  getting  need  to 
the  situation,  and  his  good  sense  was  beginning  to  rally.  So 
he  marched  through  Albert  Gate,  carrying  bis  ragged  little 
charge,  who  prattled  away  to  him  without  a  pause,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  rest  of  the  children,  scareely  caring  who  might 

Tliey  won  safely  through  the  omnibusea  and  carriages  on  ; 
the  Kensington  ISoad,  and  so  into  Belgmvia.  At  last  ho  was 
quile  at  his  ease  again,  and  began  listening  to  what  the  child  i 
was  saying  to  bim,  and  was  strolling  carotcsaly  along,  when 
once  mote,  at  one  of  the  crossings,  he  was  startled  by  a  shout 
from  some  riders.  There  was  straw  laid  down  in  the  street, 
•0  that  he  bad  not  heard  them  as  they  cantered  round  the 
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corppT,  hurrying  home  to  dreas  for  dinner ;  and  they 

but  upon  him,  and  had  to  rein  up  thoir  horaes  eharply.       _- 

The  party  conEietud  of  a  lady  and  two  i;eiitleiiien,  one  old, 
the  other  young ;  the  latter  dressed  in  the  height  of  (aatdoo, 
and  with  the  superuilious  tiir  which  Tom  bated  from  hie  soul, 
The  shout  came  from  the  young  man,  aud  drew  Tom's  atteo- 
tiou  to  him  tirst.  All  the  devil  rushed  up  as  he  recognised 
St.  Cloud.  The  lady's  horse  swerved  against  his,  and  hega 
to  rear.  He  put  his  hand  on  its  bridle,  as  if  he  had  a  right 
to  protect  her.  Another  glance  told  Tom  that  the  ladjr  wti 
Mary,  and  the  old  gentleman,  fussing  up  ou  his  stout  cob  on 
the  other  side  of  her,  Mr.  Porter. 

They  all  knew  him  in  another  moment.  Ha  stared  from 
one  to  the  other,  was  conscious  that  she  turned  her  horae'i 
head  sharply,  so  as  to  disengage  the  bridle  from  St.  Cloud** 
hand,  and  of  his  insolent  stare,  and  of  the  embarmssmcnt  of 
Mr.  Porter ;  and  then,  setting  his  face  straight  before  him,  ha 
[lassed  OQ  in  a  bewildered  dream,  never  looking  back  till  they 
were  out  of  sight  The  dream  gave  way  to  hitt«r  and  wild 
tlioughta,  upon  which  it  will  do  none  of  us  any  good  to  dwulL 
He  put  down  the  little  girl  outside  the  sclioola,  turaiog 
abruptly  from  the  mother,  a  poor  widow  in  scant,  well-pre- 
served black  clothes,  who  was  waiting  fqr  the  child,  and  b^;Bn 
thanking  him  for  his  care  of  her ;  refused  Grey's  presaing 
invitation  to  tea,  and  set  bis  face  eastward. — Uitterer  and  more 
wild  and  more  scornful  grew  his  thoughts  as  he  stroilo  along 
past  the  Abbey,  and  up  Wliitehall,  and  away  down  the  Strami, 
holding  on  over  the  crossings  without  paying  the  sliglitcst 
heed  to  vehicle,  or  horse,  or  man.  Incensed  coachmen  had  la 
puU  up  with  a  jerk  to  avoid  running  over  him,  and  more  than 
one  sturdy  walker  tumeil  round  in  indignation  at  a  collision 
which  they  felt  had  been  intended,  or  at  least  which  thero 
had  been  no  elfort  to  avoid. 

As  he  passed  under  the  window  of  the  Banqueting  Hall, 
and  by  the  place  ia  Charing-orosa  where  the  pUlory  Ufted  lo 
stand,  he  growled  to  himself  what  a  pity  it  was  tlmt  the  times 
ft)r  cutting  off  beads  and  cropping  ears  had  gone  by.  Tho 
whole  of  the  dense  population  from  either  side  of  the  Strand 
seemed  to  have  crowded  out  into  that  thoroughfare  to  impede 
his  march  and  aggravate  him.  The  further  eastward  be  got 
the  thicker  got  the  crowd  ;  and  tho  vans,  the  omnibusei^  thu 
cabs,  seemed  to  multiply  and  get  noisier.  Not  an  altogether 
pleasant  sight  to  a  man  in  the  most  Christian  frame  of  mind 
ia  tho  crowd  that  a  tine  sunimyr  evening  fetches  out  into  tha 
roaring  Strand,  as  the  sun  fetches  out  Sies  on  the  window  of 

village  grocery.    To  him  just  then  it  was  at  once  depteaaing 
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'  md  pTOToking,  and  he  went  shouldering  his  way  towai 
Ta"iple   Bar  ob  thoroughly  out   of  time  as  he  had  boon 
many  a  long  day. 

Ab  he  passed  from  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Strand  i 
the  apace  round  St.  Clument  Danes'  church,  he  wa«  startled;' 
in  a  niomenlary  lull  of  the  uproar,  by  the  sound  of  chiming' 
bells.  Ha  slackened  hia  pace  to  listen ;  hut  a  huge  van 
lumbered  by,  shaking  the  houaes  on  both  sides,  and  drowning 
■11  sounds  but  its  own  rattle ;  and  then  he  found  himaelf 
inddenly  immersed  in  a  crowd,  vociferating  and  geeticulaCing 
Vonnd  B  policenian,  who  was  coiiveying  a  woman  towards  the 
riation  bouae.  He  shouldered  through  it — another  lull  cama, 
..  d  with  it  tlie  Bame  eIow,  gentle,  calm  cailence  of  chiming 
Mils.  Again  and  again  he  caught  it  as  he  passed  on  to 
temple  Ear ;  whenever  the  roar  aub«ided  tho  notes  of  the  old 
bymn  tune  came  dropping  down  on  him  like  balm  from  the 
If  the  ancient  benefactor  who  caused  the  bells  of  St. 
it  Danes'  ohurcb  to  be  arranged  to  play  that  chime  so 
y  times  a  day  is  allowod  to  hover  round  the  steeple  at 
h  times,  to  watch  the  effect  of  his  benefaction  on  posterity, 
e  must  have  been  well  satisfied  on  that  evening.  Tom  p 
nder  the  Bar,  and  turned  into  tiie  Temple  another 
■oftened  agoin^  and  in  bis  right  mind. 

"There's  always   a  voice  enyitig  the   right  thing   to  yi 
mewhere,  if  you'll  only  listen  fur  it,"  be  thought.     He  b 
S  few  turns  in  the  court  to  clear  bis  head,  and  then  wont 

1  Hariy  £ast  reclining  on  a  sofa,  in  ful 

gardensandriver,  solacing  himself  with  his  accustomed  chei 

"  Ob,  here  you  are,"  he  suid,  making  loom  on  the  sofa 

'"how  did  it  go  offi" 

"  Well  enougL     Where  have  you  boan  1 " 
"  In  the  City  and  at   the   Docks.     I've  been  all 
veSEel.     She's  a  real  clipper." 
"  When  do  you  sail  1 " 

"  Not  quite  certain.  I  should  say  in  a  fortnight,  though." 
East  pulTcd  away  fora  minute,  .ind  thnn,  as  Tom  said  nothing 
I'm  not  so  sweet  on  it  as  the  time  druws  near. 
>re  of  my  chums  turning  up  every  day  from  India 
tt  the  liag.  And  this  is  uncommonly  pleasant,  too,  living 
with  you  here  in  chambers.  You  may  think  it  odd,  but 
don't  half  like  getting  rid  of  you." 

"  Thanks ;  but  I  don't  think  you  will  get  rid  of  me." 
"  How  do  you  mean  t " 

"  I  mean  that  1  shall  go  with  you,  if  my  people  will  let 
•ud  jou  will  take  me." 

"  W-h-e-w  !     Anything  happened ) '" 
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"Yes." 

"  You've  sean  her  i " 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  go  on.  Don't  keep  e,  fellow  in  suspense.  I  iM 
be  introduced,  and  eat  one  of  the  old  boy's  good  dinaMi, 
after  all,  before  1  sail." 

Tom  looked  out  of  window,  and  found  some  diflScultj  it 
getting  out  the  worda,  "  No,  it's  all  up," 

"  You  don't  mean  it  1 "  eaid  East,  coming  to  a  sitting  jioi 
tion  by  Tom'a  aide.  "But  Low  do  jou  know  I  Are  jm 
Buro  J     What  did  she  aay  1 " 

"  Nothing.     I  haven't  epoken  to  her ;  but  it's 
viae  riding  with  her  father  and  the  fellow  to  whom  bIm'i 
engaged.     I  have  heard  it  a  dozen  times,  but  i: 
believe  it" 

"Itut,  ia  that  allt  Riding  with  her  father  and  another 
man  1     Why,  there's  notliing  in  that" 

"  YoB,  but  there  is  though.  You  ehould  have  seen  bii 
look.  And  they  all  knew  me  well  enough,  but  not  one^ 
thorn  nodded  even." 

"  Well,  there's  not  much  in  that  after  alL  It  may  hflvi 
beoii  chance,  or  you  may  have  fancied  it." 

"No,  one  isn't  quite  such  a  fooL     Howover,  I  have  no 
right  to  complain,  and  I  won't,     1  could  bear  it  all  t 
enough  if  he  were  not  such  a  cold-heaj|ed  blackguard." 

"  Wliat,  this  fellow  ahe  waa  riding  with  1 " 

"Yea.  He  haan't  a  heart  the  size  of  a  pin's  head.  He'll 
break  her's.  He's  a  mean  brute,  too.  She  can't  know  him, 
though  he  has  been  after  het  this  year  and  mora.  They  muet 
liave  forced  her  into  it.  Ah  !  it'a  a  bitter  business,"  and  he 
put  hia  head  between  his  hands,  and  East  heard  the  deeji 
catches  of  his  labouring  breath,  as  he  sat  by  him,  feeling 
deeply  for  him,  but  puzzled  what  to  say. 

"She  can't  be  worth  so  much  after  all,  Tom,"  he  said  si 
last,  "  if  she  would  have  such  a  fellow  as  that.  Depend  upiin 
it  she's  not  what  yon  thought  her." 

Tom  made  no  answer;  so  the  captain  went  on  presently, 
thinking  he  had  hit  the  right  note. 

"  Cheer  up,  old  boy,  There'a  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  yet  as 
ever  came  out  of  it.  Don't  yon  remember  the  aong — whose 
is  it  ?     Lovelace's  :— 

"  '  Ifsha  be  not  feir  for  mv, 

WTiat  care  I  for  whom  shB  tw  I "" 

Tom  started  up  almost  fiercely,  but  recovered  himself  ii 
moment,  and  thon  leant  his  head  down  again. 

"  Don't  talk  about  her,  Harry ;  you  don't  know  her,"  be  m 


"  Aiid  don't  want  to  know  her,  Tom,  if  she  is  going  to 
throw  you  over.  Well,  I  shall  leava  you  for  an  hour  or  so. 
Come  up  to  me  preaently  at  the  Jtag,  when  you  feel  bettor," 

East  Etarted  for  hia  cliih,  debating  within  hiiuself  what  he 
couJd  do  for  his  friend — whether  calling  out  the  party  mightn't 
do  good. 

Tom,  left  to  hiniaelf,  broke  down  at  first  Badly ;  but,  as  ths 
evening  wore  on  be  began  to  rally,  and  sat  down  and  wrote  a 
long  letter  to  his  father,  making  a  clean  breast,  and  asking  hii 
pemiiflsion  to  go  with  East. 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 


"  Mt  dbak  Katie, — I  know  jou  will  be  very  much  painei 
when  you  read  this  letter.  You  two  have  been  my  only 
confidantes,  and  you  have  always  kept  me  up,  and  encouraged 
me  to  hope  that  all  would  come  right.  And  after  all  ^at 
happened  last  week,  Patty's  marriage,  and  your  engagement 
— the  two  thinga  upon  earth,  with  one  exception,  that  I  moat 
wished  for — I  quit*  fott  that  my  own  turn  was  coming  I 
can't  tell  why  I  had  such  a  etrong  feeling  about  it,  bnt  some- 
how all  the  most  important  changes  in  my  life  for  t)ie  last 
four  years  have  been  ao  interwoven  with  Patty  and  Harry 
Winbum's  history,  that,  now  they  ware  married,  I  was  Biiw 
something  would  happen  to  me  aa  soon  as  I  came  to  London. 
And  I  was  not  wrong.  Dear  Katie,  I  can  hardly  bring  myself 
to  writo  it  It  is  ail  over,  I  met  her  in  the  street  to-day ; 
she  was  riding  with  her  father  and  the  man  I  told  you  about. 
ITiey  had  to  pull  up  not  to  ride  over  me ;  ho  I  had  a  good 
look  at  her,  and  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  it.  I  have 
often  tried  to  reason  rayaoLf  into  the  belief  that  the  evil  day 
must  come  sooner  or  later,  and  to  prepare  myself  for  it ;  bat 
I  might  have  spared  myself  for  it  could  not  have  bean  worse 
than  it  is  if  I  had  :bever  anticipated  it  My  future  is  all  a  blank 
now.  I  can't  stay  in  England ;  so  I  liavo  written  home  to 
ask  them  to  let  me  go  to  New  Zealand  with  East,  and  I  am 
■ura  they  will  consent,  when  they  know  all. 
I  "  1  shall  wait  in  town  till  I  got  the  answer.  Perhapa  I 
^^y  be  able  (o  get  off  with  East  in  a  few  weeks.  The  sooner 
WOm  better  ;  but,  of  course,  1  shall  not  go  without  seeing  yoa 
iTjUid  dear  old  Jack.  You  mustn't  mind  me  calling  him  Jack. 
The  only  thing  that  it  gives  me  any  pleasure  to  tliiuk  about, 
is  jrour  engagement  It  is  so  right ;  and  one  wants  to  aee 
■omethLig  going  right,  some  one  getting  their  due,  to  keep 
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alive  one's  belief  in  justice  being  done  somehow  or  anotho 
in  the  world.  And  I  Jo  see  it,  and  acknowledge  it,  when  1 
think  uver  his  history  and  luine  aince  we  first  luet  We  ban 
both  got.  our  due ;  and  you  have  got  youra,  Xatie,  for  jou 
have  got  the  beat  fellow  in  England. 

"  Ah !  if  I  only  could  think  Ihut  she  has  got  hera  !  If  I 
conld  only  believe  thattho  man  she  boa  chosen  ia  worthy  of  het! 
I  will  try  haid  to  think  better  of  hiin.  There  must  be  mow 
good  in  him  than  I  have  ever  seen,  or  she  would  never  haie 
eng^^ed  herself  to  him.  Btit  I  can't  bear  to  Bt<)p  here,  and 
see  it  all  going  on.  ITie  sooner  I  am  out  of  England  tha 
better.  I  send  you  a  paruel  with  this ;  it  contains  her  nota, 
and  some  old  flowera,  and  other  mattera  which  I  haven't  tin 
heart  to  burn.  You  will  be  the  beet  judge  what  ebonH 
be  done  with  them.  If  you  see  your  way  to  managing  it,  I 
should  like  her  to  know  that  I  bad  sent  them  all  to  you,  and 
that,  whatever  may  happen  to  me  hereafter,  my  love  for  her  hu 
been  the  maiustuy  and  the  guiding-star  of  my  life  ever  since 
that  happy  time  when  you  all  came  to  stay  with  us  in  my 
first  long  vacation.  It  found  me  eaten  up  with  eeliishnesj 
and  conceit,  the  puppet  of  my  own  lusts  and  vanitieB,  and  hu 
left  me — Well,  never  mind  what  it  has  left  me.  At  any  mte, 
if  I  have  not  gone  from  worse  to  worse,  it  is  all  owing  to 
her  ;  and  she  ought  to  know  it  It  cannot  be  wrong  to  lut  her 
know  what  good  she  baa  scattered  unknowingly  about  hat 
path.  May  God  blesa  and  reward  ber  for  it,  and  you,  too, 
dear  couiiin,  for  all  your  long  love  and  kindness  to  one  who  is 
very  unworthy  oif  but  very  thankful  for,  them. 

"  Ever  jours,  affectionately, 

"  T.  B." 

The  above  letter,  and  that  to  his  father,  asking  for  leava  to 
emigrate,  having  been  written  and  sent  ofi)  Tom  was  left,  on 
the  allernoun  of  the  day  following  his  upset,  midciag  maiiful, 
if  not  very  successful,  efforts  to  shake  off  the  load  of  depres- 
sion which  weighed  on  hiui,  and  to  turn  his  thought* 
resolutely  forward  to  a  new  life  iit  a  new  country.  East  was 
away  at  the  Docks.  There  was  no  one  moving  in  the  Temple. 
The  men  who  had  buainese  were  all  at  Westminstar,  or  ont 
of  sight  and  bearing  in  the  teceaaes  of  Uteir  chambera.  Tho«e 
who  had  none  wore  for  the  most  part  away  enjoying  them- 
selves, in  one  way  or  another,  amongst  the  mighty  whirl  ol 
the  mighty  human  sea  of  London.  There  was  nothing  left 
for  him  to  do ;  he  bad  written  the  only  two  lelters  be  bod  t« 
write,  and  had  only  to  eit  etill  and  wait  for  the  anawen,  IctU- 
irig  the  mean  time  as  well  aa  he  could.     Beading  catne  bard 
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to  him,  but  it  waa  the  beat  thing  to  do,  perhajB ;  at  any  rate 
he  was  trying  it  on,  though  his  studies  were  constantly  inter- 
nipUid  by  long  fits  of  absence  of  mind,  during  which,  though 
his  body  remained  in  the  Temple,  he  wils  again  in  the  woll- 
kojit  (;'u^len  of  Barton,  or  in  the  hazel-wood  under  the  lee  of 
the  Berksliire  hills. 

He  was  roused  out  of  one  of  these  reveries,  and  brought 
hack  to  external  life  and  Fig-tree  Court,  by  a  Eingle  knock  at 
the  outer  door,  and  a  ehout  of  the  newsman's  boy  tor  the 
paper.  So  he  got  up,  found  the  paper,  which  he  had  for- 
gotten to  read,  and,  aa  he  went  to  the  door,  cost  his  eye  on  it, 
ami  saw  that  a  great  match  was  going  on  at  Lord's.  Thia 
gave  a  new  tnm  to  hia  thoughts.  He  stood  looking  down- 
Btaira  after  the  boy,  considering  whether  he  should  nut  stait 
at  once  for  the  match. 

lie  would  he  sure  to  see  a  lot  of  acquaintance  there  at  any  rate. 
But  the  idea  of  seeing  and  having  to  talk  to  mere  acquaintance 
was  more  distasteful  than  his  present  sohtude.  lie  was  turn- 
ing to  bury  himself  again  in  his  hole,  when  he  saw  a  white 
dog  walk  quietly  up  seven  or  eight  stairs  at  the  bottom  of  the 
flight,  and  then  turn  round,  and  look  for  eome  one  to  follow. 

"  How  odd  !  "  thought  Tom,  as  he  watched  him  ;  "  as  like 
as  two  peas.  It  can't  be.  No.  Why,  yes  it  is."  And  then  he 
wluBtIed,and  caUed  "Jack,"  and  the  dog  looked  up,  and  wagged 
his  tail,  as  much  aa  to  say,  "  All  right,  I'm  coming  directly  ; 
but  I  must  wait  (ai  my  mosler."  'ilie  next  moment  Srysdale 
appeared  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  and  looking  up,  said — 

"  Oh  !  that's  you,  is  it  I  I'm  all  right  then.  So  you  knew 
the  old  dog  1" 

"I  should  rather  think  so,"  said  Tom.  "I  hope  I  nevei 
forget  a  dog  or  a  horse  I  have  once  knoivn." 

In  the  short  minute  which  Drysdale  and  Jack  took  to 
arrive  at  his  landing,  Tom  had  time  for  a  rush  of  old  college 
memories,  in  which  grave  and  gay,  pleasant  and  hitter,  were 
strangely  mingled.  The  night  when  he  had  been  first  brought 
to  his  senaes  about  Patty  came  up  very  vividly  before  tiim, 
and  the  commemoration  days,  when  he  had  last  seen  Dryadula. 
"  How  Btranga  I  "  be  thought,  "  ia  my  old  lite  coming  back 
again  just  now  t  Here,  on  the  veiy  day  after  it  is  all  over, 
comes  back  the  man  with  whom  I  was  so  intimate  up  to  the 
day  it  began,  and  have  never  seen  since.    What  does  it  moan ) " 

There  was  a  httle  touch  of  embarrassment  in  the  manner 
of  both  of  them  as  they  shook  hands  at  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
and  turned  into  the  chambers.  Tom  motioned  to  Jack  to 
take  his  old  place  at  one  end  of  the  sofa,  and  began  ci 
him  there,  the  dog  showing  unmistakably,  by  geati 
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wbiue,  that  deliglit  at  renewing  an  old  friendship  foi  vbkli 
his  race  are  ao  ddLIj  diBtinguiuhed.  CTysdale  threw  MmKlT 
down  in  an  arm-3.'iiiir,  and  -^vakhed  them. 

"  Su  you  kueAV  tie  old  dog,  Brown  1  "  he  repeated. 

"  Knew  him  1 — of  course  I  did.  Dear  old  Jack  1  Hoir 
well  he  wears  ;  he  is  ecarcely  altered  at  all." 

"  Very  little  ;  only  steadier.  More  than  I  can  say  for  hii 
maatec,     I'm  very  glad  you  knew  Jack." 

"  Gome,  Drysdale,  take  the  other  end  of  the  eofo,  or  it 
won't  look  like  old  times.  There,  now  I  can  fancy  myself 
back  at  St.  Amhroae'a." 

"  By  Jove,  Brown,  you're  a  real  good  fellow.  I  always 
said  ao,  even  after  tliat  last  letter.  You  pitched  it  tstliW 
too  strong  in  that  though.  I  was  very  near  coming  back 
from  Norwiiy  to  quarrel  with  you." 

"  Well,  I  was  veiy  angry  at  being  left  in  the  larch  by  yon 
and  Blake." 

"  You  got  the  coin  all  right,  I  suppose  I  You  never  ac- 
knowledged it." 

"  Didn't  1 1  Then  I  ought  to  have.  Yea,  I  got  it  all 
right  about  sis  months  aftorwarda.  I  ought  to  have  acknow- 
ledged it,  and  I  thought  I  had.  I'm  sorry  I  didn't.  Now 
we're  all  quits,  and  won't  talk  any  more  about  that  macally  bill" 

"  I  suppose  I  may  light  up,"  said  Drysdale,  dropping  into  his 
old  lounging  attitude  on  the  sd&,  and  pulling  out  bis  dgar-ca0& 

"  Yea,  of  course.     Will  you  have  anything!" 

"A  cool  drink  wouldn't  be  amiss." 

"  They  make  a  nice  tankard  with  cider  and  a  lump  of  ioe 
at  the  Rainbow. .  What  do  you  say  to  that  1 " 

"  It  sounds  toiictudg,"  said  Diysdale.  So  Tom  posted  oB 
to  Fleet  Street  to  order  the  liquor,  and  came  back  followed  by 
Gt  waiter  with  the  tankard.  Drysdale  took  a  long  pull,  and 
smacked  his  Ups. 

"  That's  a  wrinkle,"  he  said,  bonding  the  tankard  to  Tom. 
"  I  suppose  the  lawyers  teach  all  the  pubLcans  about  here 
a  trick  or  two.  Why,  one  can  fancy  oneself  back  in  the  old 
quad,  looking  out  on  this  coxiit  If  it  weren't  socb  on  out- 
landish out-of-the-way  place,  I  think   I   should  take  b 

chambers  here  myself      How  did  you  get  here  1 " 

"  Oh,  they  belong  to  a  friend  of  mine  who  ia  away, 
how  did  yoM  get  here } " 

"  Wby,  along  tlie  Strand  in  a  Hansom," 

"  I  mean,  how  did  you  know  I  was  here ) " 

"Grey  told  me." 

*'  What  I  Grey  who  was  at  St.  Ambrose's  with  oa  I " 

"  Yes,     You  look  puzzled." 
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B     "I  didn't  tliink  yon  knew  Groy." 

"  No  more  I  do.  But  a  stout  old  party  I  met  last  night 
— your  godfather,  I  ahould  think  he  is — told  me  where  ha 
was,  and  eaid  I  should  get  your  address  from  him.  So  I 
looked  him  up  this  morning,  in  that  dog-hole  in  Westminatei 
where  he  lives.     Ha  didn't  know  Jock  from  Adam," 

"  But  what  in  the  world  do  you  mean  by  my  godfather  1 " 

"  I  had  bettor  tell  my  story  from  the  beginning,  I  see.  , 
I^at  night  I  did  what  I  don't  often  do,  went  out  to  a  great 
drum.  There  was  an  awful  crush,  of  course,  and  you  may 
giioss  what  the  heat  was  in  these  dog-days,  with  gas-lights 
and  wax-hghta  going,  and  a  jam  of  people  in  every  comer, 
I  was  fool  enough  to  get  into  the  rooms,  so  that  my  retreat 
was  cut  off ;  and  I  hod  to  work  right  through,  and  got  at 
last  into  a  back  room,  which  was  not  bo  fulL  The  window 
was  in  a  recess,  and  there  was  a  balcony  outside,  looking  over 
a  little  hit  of  garden.  I  got  into  the  holcony,  talking  with 
a  girl  who  was  sensible  enough  to  like  the  cool.  Presently 
I  heanl  a  voice  I  thought  I  luiew  inside.  Then  I  heard  St 
Ambrose,  and  then  your  name.  Of  course  I  listened ;  I 
couldn't  help  myself  They  were  just  insiiie  the  window,  in 
the  recess,  not  five  feet  from  us  ;  so  I  heard  pretty  nearly 
every  word.  Otve  us  the  tankard ;  I'm  as  dry  as  an  ash- 
heap  with  talking." 

Tom,  scarcely  able  to  control  his  impatience,  handed  the 
tankard.  "But  who  was  iti — you  haven't  told  me,"  he  said, 
as  DrysJale  put  it  down  at  last  empty. 

"Why,  that  d d  St.  Cloud.      He  was  giving  you   a 

nice  character,  in  a  sort  of  sneaking  deprecatory  way,  as  if 
be  was  sorry  for  it  Amongst  other  little  tales,  be  said  you 
nsed  to  borrow  monuy  from  Jeiva — he  knew  it  for  a  certainty 
because  ha  had  been  asked  bimself  to  join  you  and  another 
man — meaning  me,  of  conrse — in  such  a  transaction.  You 
rememhar  how  he  wouldn't  acknowledge  the  money  I  lent 
him  at  play,  and  the  note  he  wrote  me  which  upset  Blake 
ao.  I  had  never  forgotten  it.  I  knew  I  ahould  get  my  chance 
some  day,  and  here  it  was,  I  don't  know  what  the  girl 
thought  of  me,  or  bow  she  got  out  cf  the  balcony,  bnt  I 
stepped  into  the  nsooss  just  as  he  had  fluished  his  precious 
story,  and  landed  between  him  and  a  comfortable  old  boy, 
who  was  looking  shocked.  He  mtut  be  your  godfather,  or 
iometniiig  of  the  kind,  I'll  bet  you  a  pony  you  are  down 
for  something  handsome  in  his  will" 

"  What  was  his  name )     Did  you  find  out  I " 
"  Yea ;  Potter,  or  Porter,  or  aomething  like  it.     Tve  got 
(lis  card  Bomi'wiiere.     I  just  stored  SL  Cloud  in  the  face,  and 
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you.  raay  depend  upon  it  he  winced.  Tlien  I  told  the  oli 
boy  that  I  hcid  hoard  their  talk,  and,  as  I  wus  at  St.  AmbroM 
with  jou,  I  Bbould  liie  to  have  five  minutea  with  Lim  whac 
St.  Cloud  liad  done.  He  seemed  rather  in  a  comer  between 
us.  However,  I  kept  in  eight  till  St.  Cloud  waa  obliged  to 
draw  off ;  and,  to  cut  ray  storj  short,  as  tbo  tankard  is  empty, 
I  tliiuk  I  put  you  pretty  straight  there.  You  said  we  wetB 
quita  just  aow  :  after  last  night,  perhaps  vro  are,  for  I  told 
him  the  truth  of  the  Beiyaimii  fitory,  and  I  think  he  a 
squared.  Ue  seema  a  good  sort  of  old  boy.  He's  a  relattoD 
of  yours,  eh  1 " 

"  Only  a  distant  connexion.    Did  anything  more  happen  T  " 

"  Yes ;  I  saw  that  he  was  flurried  and  didn't  know  quita 
what  to  think  ;  so  I  asked  him  to  let  me  coll,  and  I  would 
bring  him  some  one  else  to  speak  to  your  character.  Ho 
gave  me  his  card,  and  I'm  going  to  take  Blake  there  to-day. 
Then  I  a^iked  him  where  you  were,  and  he  didn't  know,  but 
said  he  thought  Grey  could  teU  mo." 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  you,  Drysdala  to  take  so  much  trouble." 

"Trouble!  I'd  go  from  here  to  Jericho  to  be  even  with 
our  fine  friend.  I  cover  forget  a  had  turn.  I  met  him  ftfter- 
wards  in  the  cloak-room,  and  went  out  of  the  door  close  aft«T 
him,  to  give  him  a  chance  if  he  wants  to  say  anything.  I 
only  wish  he  would.  But  why  do  you  suppose  he  ia  lying 
about  you  t " 

"I  can't  tell.  I've  never  spoken  to  him  since  ha  Irii 
Oxford.  Never  saw  him  till  yesterday,  riding  with  Mr. 
Porter.     I  suppose  that  reminded  them  of  me." 

"  Well,  St.  Cloud  is  bent  on  getting  round  him  for  some 
reason  or  another,  you  may  talto  your  oath  of  that.  Now 
my  time's  up ;  I  shall  go  and  pick  up  Blake.  1  shonld 
think  I  had  better  not  take  Jack  to  call  in  Eaton  Square, 
though  he'd  give  you  a  good  character  if  he  could  epeak ; 
wouldn't  you.  Jack )  " 

Jack  wag>,'Gd  his  tail,  and  descended  &om  the  sofa. 

"  Does  Blake  Hve  up  here  t     What  he  ia  doing  t " 

"Burning  the  candle  at  both  ends,  and  in  the  middle,  m 
neuaL  Yes,  he's  living  uear  his  club.  He  writes  political 
articles,  devilish  weU  I  hear,  too,  and  is  reading  for  the  bar ; 
Ix'side  which  he  is  getting  into  society,  and  going  out  when- 
ever he  can,  and  fi-etting  his  soul  out  that  he  isn't  prime 
minister,  or  something  of  the  kiud.  He  wou't  last  loug  at 
the  pace  he's  going." 

"  I'm  very  sorry  to  hear  it     But  you'll  come  here  again, 
Brysdale ;   or  let  me  come  and  see  yoa  f     1  ehall  bo  1 
anxious  to  hear  what  has  happened." 
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"  Here's  my  pasiteboard ;  I  ahal!  be  in  town  for  auothei 
'^rtnight.     Drop  in  when  yon  like." 

And  BO  I>rysdale  and  Jack  went  ofF,  leaving  Tom  in  a 
chaotic  etate  of  mind.  All  hia  old  hopes  were  roiised  again 
«  he  thought  over  Drysdale's  narrative.  He  could  no  longer 
ait  still ;  no  he  rushed  out,  and  waUtod  up  and  down  the 
,tiver-eide  walk,  in  the  Temple  gardens,  wliere  a  line  breeze 
vaB  blowing,  at  a  pace  which  astonished  the  gate-keepere 
«nd  the  naraery-maidB  and  cliildren,  who  were  taking  the 
■ir  in  that  favourite  H[K)t.  Once  or  twice  he  returned  to 
chaiubers,  and  at  last  foiuid  East  reposing  after  his  excursion 
to  the  Docks. 

Eaat^s  quick  eye  aaw  at  once  tliat  Homothing  had  happened  ; 
and  he  had  very  soon  heard  the  whole  story  ;  upon  which  he 
delibemtod  for  aoroe  minotea,  ami  rejoined  Tom's  heart  by 
■ftjing:  "Ah!  all  up  with  New  Zeidaad,  I  see.  I  shall 
Introduced  alter  all  belbro  we  atait.  Come  along ;  I  mnsl 
Kl.iriil  you  a  dinner  on  the  strength  of  the  good  news,  and 
'  veil  drink  her  heultli." 

Tom  called  twice  that  evening  at  Drysdale's  lodgings,  but 
lie  was  out  The  next  morning  he  called  again.  Drysdale 
bad  gone  to  Hampton  Court  races,  and  had  left  no  message. 
He  left  a  note  for  him,  but  got  no  answer.  It  wa-i  trying 
work.  Another  day  passed  without  any  word  from  Drysdale, 
who  seemed  never  to  be  ut  heme  ;  and  no  annwer  to  eitlier  of 
his  letters.  On  the  third  morning  he  heard  irom  his  father. 
It  was  just  the  answer  which  he  had  expected — as  kind  a 
letter  as  uould  be  written.  Mr.  Brown  had  suspected  how 
matters  stood  at  one  time,  but  had  given  up  the  idea  in 
consequence  of  Tom's  silence ;  which  he  regretted,  as  possibly 
'ihinga  might  have  happened  otherwise  hud  he  Icuovn  the 
.«tate  of  the  case.  It  was  too  late  now,  however  ;  and  tlie 
iesa  said  the  better  about  what  might  have  been.  As  to 
.Sow  Zealand,  he  should  not  oppose  Tom's  going,  if,  after 
some  time,  he  continued  in  his  present  mind.  It  was  very 
.Batural  for  him  just  now  to  wish  1o  go,  They  would  talk  it 
«ver  as  soon  as  Tom  came  home ;  which  Mr.  Brows  begged 
ihim  to  do  at  once,  or,  at  any  rate,  as  soon  as  he  had  sees 
bin  friend  oiT.     Home  was  the  best  place  for  him. 

Tom  sighed  as  hu  folded  it  up  ;  the  hopes  of  the  lost  three 
lays  seemed  to  be  fading  away  again.  He  spent  another  rust- 
less day  ;  and  by  night  bad  persuaded  himself  that  Drys- 
dale's mission  had  been  a  complete  failure,  and  that  ho  did  not 
■riite  and  kept  out  of  the  way  out  of  kindness  to  him. 

"  Why.  Tom,  old  fellow,  you  look  aa  down  in  the  mouth 
ks  ever  to-night,"  East  said,  when  Tom  opened  the  door  for 
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turn  about  midnight,  on  his  retani  from  his  citib; 

you  TDnj  depend  it's  all  to  go  right"  -;  ■ 

"  But  I  haven't  seen  Drysdalo  again,  and  ho  hasn't  written." 

"There'g  nothing  in  thaL  lie  was  glad  enough  to  do  foil 
a  good  turn,  I  dare  bbj,  when  it  came  in  his  way,  bat  that 
sort  of  fellow  never  can  keep  aiiytliiiig  up.  He  has  been  too 
much  used  to  having  hia  own  way,  and  following  hia  own 
fancies.  Don't  jou  lose  heart  because  he  won't  put  himself 
out  for  you." 

"Weil,  Harry,  you  are  the  best  fellow  in  tlie  world.  Yoa 
would  put  backbone  into  any  one," 

"  Now,  we'll  just  have  n  quiet  cheroot,  and  then  turn  in ; 
and  see  if  you  don't  have  good  news  to-morrow.  How  hot 
it  is  I  the  Strand  to-night  is  as  hot  as  the  Fuj^aab  and  the 
reek  of  it — phah  !  my  throat  ia  full  of  it  still." 

East  took  off  hia  coat,  and  was  jnat  throwing  it  on  a  chair, 
when  he  stopped,  and,  feeling  in  the  pocket,  said — 

"  Let's  see,  here's  a  note  for  you.  The  porter  gave  it  me 
BB  I  knocked  in." 

Tom  took  it  carelessly,  but  the  nest  moment  was  tearing  it 
open  with  trembling  lingers.  "From  my  cousin,"  he  said. 
East  watched  him  read,  and  saw  the  blood  rush  to  his  face, 
and  the  light  come  into  his  eyes. 

"Good  news,  Tom,  I  see.  Bravo,  old  boy.  You've  had  a 
long  fight  for  it,  and  deserve  to  win." 

'I'om  got  up,  tossed  the  note  across  the  table,  and  b«gan  walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  room  ;  hia  hoart  was  too  full  for  spee4:h. 

"  May  I  read )  "  said  East,  looking  up. 

Tom  nodded,  and  ho  read — 

"  Dbmi  Tom, — I  am  come  to  town  to  spend  a  week  with 
them  in  Eaton  Squaiu  Call  on  nie  to-morniw  at  twelve,  or, 
if  you  are  engaged  then,  between  three  and  five.  1  have  uo 
time  to  add  more  now,  but  long  to  see  you. — Tour  loving 
cousin,  Katik. 

"  P.S. — I  will  give  you  your  parcel  back  to-morrow,  and 
then  you  can  bum  the  contents-  yourself,  or  do  what  you  like 
with  them.  Uncle  bids  me  say  ho  shall  be  glad  if  you  will 
come  and  dine  to-morrow,  and  any  other  day  you  con  spore 
while  I  am  hero." 

When  he  had  read  the  note,  East  gut  up  and  shook  honda 
Ueartily  with  Tom,  and  then  sat  down  ngaiii  ijuiolly  to  finiab 
his  cheroot,  watching  with  a  humorous  look  hia  friend's 
march. 

"  And  you  thbik  it  is  really  all  right  now  1 "  Tom  asked, 

one  form  or  another,  after  every  few  turns ;  and  East 
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replied  io  various  tonae  of  chaffiog  asBnrance  that  tiiera 
could  not  Ije  much  further  queetion  on  the  poini  At  Inat, 
when  he  had  finiaheit  his  cheroot,  he  got  up,  and,  taking  liia 
candle,  aaid,  "(lood  night,  Tomj  when  tliat  mvolution  comee, 
which  you're  always  preiiicting,  remember,  if  you're  not  ehotj 
or  hung,  you'll  always  find  a  roost  for  you  and  your  wifijf 
ia  New  Zealand."  '  * 

I  don't  feel  bo  Bore  about  the  revolution  now,  Harry." 
Of  course  you  don't.     Mind,  I  targain  for  the  dinner  ii 
iton  Square.     I  always  told  you  I  should  dine  there  before 
started." 

The  next  day  Tom  found  that  he  was  not  engaged  at  twelve 
o'clock,  and  was  able  to  appear  in  Eiilon  Square,  He  waa 
ifihowa  up  into  the  drawing-rooni,  and  found  KaUe  alone 
lliere.  'The  quiet  and  coolnest  of  tlie  darkened  room  waa 
moat  grateful  to  Iiim  afttr  the  glare  of  the  streets,  as  he  sat 
down  hy  her  side, 

"  But,  Katie,"  he  said,  as  soon  ae  the  first  salutations  and 
congralulationa  had  pasaed,  "  how  did  it  all  happen  t 
believe  my  senses  yet.     I  am  afraid  1  may  woke  up  oni 
minute." 

"  Well,  it  waa  chiefly  owing  to  two  lucky  coincidence*  _ 
though  no  doubt  it  would  have  all  come  r^ht  iu  time  without 

"  Our  meeting  the  other  day  in  the  atreet,  I  suppose  for 
onel" 

"  Yes.     Coming  across  you  so  suddenly,  carrying  the  little 
girl,  reminded  Mary  of  the  day  when  she  sprained  her  ancte^ 
and  you  carried  her  tlirough  Hazel  Copse.     Ah,  jou  never 
told  ma  all  of  that  adventure,  either  of  you." 
All  that  waa  neceasary,  Katie." 

Oh  I  I  have  pardoned  you.  TTncle  saw  then  that  aho 
very  much  moved  at  something,  and  guessed  well  enough 
what  it  was.  He  ia  so  very  kind,  and  so  fond  of  Mary,  he 
would  do  anything  in  the  world  that  she  wiHhed.  She  was 
quite  unwell  that  evenuig  ;  so  be  and  aunt  had  to  go  out 
alone,  and  they  met  that  Mr.  St.  Cloud  at  a  party,  who  waa 
aaid  to  be  engaged  to  her." 
"It  wasn't  true,  thenl" 

"No,    never.     He   is  a   very    designing   man,   though  I 

believe  he  was  really  in  love  with  poor  Mary.     At  any  rata 

be  lias  persecuted  her  for  more  than  a  year.     And,  it  is  vary 

~icked,  but  1  am  airaid  he  spreail  all  those  repurta  himself. 

"  Of  their  engagement  1     .1  ust  like  him  ! " 

Uncle  is  so  good-natured,  you  know ;  aud  he  toi^k  s 
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vantage  of  it,  and  was  always  coming  here,  and  riding  with 
them.  And  he  had  made  uncle  believe  dreadful  stories  about 
you,  which  made  him  seem  so  unkind.  He  was  quite  afraid 
to  have  you  at  the  house.'* 

"  Yes,  I  saw  that  last  year  ;  and  the  second  coincidence  f  * 

**  It  happened  tliat  very .  night.  Poor  uncle  was  veiy 
much  troubled  what  to  do ;  so,  when  he  met  Mr.  St.  Cloud, 
as  I  told  you,  he  took  him  aside  to  ask  him  again  about  you. 
Somehow,  a  gentleman  who  was  a  friend  of  yours  at  Oxford 
overheard  what  was  said,  and  came  forward  and  explained 
everything." 

"  Yes,  he  came  and  told  me." 

**  Then  you  know  more  than  I  about  it" 

"  And  you  think  Mr.  Porter  is  convinced  that  I  am  not 
quite  such  a  scamp  after  all  ? " 

*'  Yes,  indeed ;  and  the  boys  are  so  delighted  that  they  will 
see  you  again.  They  are  at  home  for  the  holidays,  and  so  grown." 

"And  Mary]" 

**  She  is  very  welL   You  will  see  her  before  long,  I  daie  say." 

"  Is  she  at  home  ]  " 

**  She  is  out  riding  with  uncle.     Now  I  will  go  up  and  get 

your  parcel,  which  I  had  opened  at  home  before  I  got  annt^s 

*  note  asking  me  here.  No  wonder  we  could  never  find  her  boot" 

Katie  disappeared,  and  at  the  same  time  Tom  thought  he 
heard  the  sound  of  horses*  feet.  Yes,  and  they  have  stopped, 
too ;  it  must  be  Mary  and  her  father.  He  could  not  see, 
because  of  the  blinds  and  other  devices  for  keeping  the  room 
cooL  But  the  next  moment  there  were  voices  in  the  hall 
below,  and  then  a  light  step  on  the  carpeted  stair  which  no 
ear  but  his  could  have  heard.  His  heart  beat  with  heavy, 
pain^l  pulsations,  and  his  head  swam  as  the  door  opened, 
and  Mary  in  her  riding-habit  stood  in  the  room. 


CHAPTEE    L. 

THE   POSTSCRIPT. 

Our  curtain  must  rise  once  again,  and  it  shall  be  on  a 
fimiliar  spot  Once  more  we  must  place  ourselves  on  the 
Hawk*s  Lynch,  and  look  out  over  the  well-known  view,  and 
the  happy  autumn  fields,  ripe  with  the  golden  harvest  Two 
people  are  approaching  on  horseback  from  the  Barton  side, 
who  have  been  made  one  since  we  left  them  at  the  fall  of  the 
curtain  in  the  last  chapter.  They  ride  lovingly  together, 
dose  to  one  another,  and  forgetful  of  the  whole  world*  M 


I 
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By  ahoTild  do,  for  they  have  soarcely  come  to  the  end  erf 
Uieir  honeymoon. 

They  are  in  tountry  costume — she  in  a  light  pl.iin  hahit, 
tint  well  cut,  and  Bitting  oo  her  as  wel]  aa  ehe  sits  on  her 
dainty  grey  ;  he  in  ahooting-uont  and  wide-awake,  with  hia 
fishing  basket  slung  over  his  shoulder.  They  come  Btwidily 
up  the  hill-sida,  roBsing  a  yellow-hammer  hero  and  there 
from  the  fura6.1)uaheB,  and  only  draw  bit  when  thoy  have 
Toachad  the  very  top  of  the  knoll.  Then  they  dianjount,  and 
Tom  produces  two  halters  from  his  fishing  brisket,  and  taking 
off  the  bridles,  fastena  the  horses  up  in  the  shade  of  the 
fir-trees,  and  loosens  their  girths,  while  Mary,  after  satrching 
in  the  basket,  pulls-out  a  bag,  and  poiir^  out  a  prodigal  feed 
of  com  before  each  of  them,  on  the  short  grass. 

"  What  are  you  doing,  you  wasteful  little  woman  1  You 
should  have  put  the  bog  underneath.  They  won't  be  able 
lo  pick  up  half  the  com."  i 

" Never  mind,  dear;  then  the  birds  will  get  it." 

"  And  yon  liave  given  them  enough  for  three  feeds." 

"Why  did  you  put  so  much  in  the  bagl  Besides,  you  j 
know  it  is  the  last  feed  I  shall  give  her.  Poor  dear  little  J 
Gipsy,"  she  added,  patting  the  neck  of  her  dapple  grey ;  ■* 
"you  have  found  a  kind  uiistreM  for  her,  dear  ;  haven't  you  1" 

"  Yes  ;  she  will  be  lightly  worked  and  well  cared  for,"  ho 
said  shortly,  turning  away,  and  busying  himaelf  with  the 
basket  again. 

"  But  no  one  will  over  love  you,  Gipsy,  like  your  old  mis- 
tress. Now  give  me  a  kiss,  and  you  shall  have  your  treat," 
and  she  pulled  a  piece  of  sugar  out  of  the  pocket  of  her 
riding  habit ;  at  the  sight  of  which  the  grey  held  out  her 
beautiful  nose  to  bo  fondled,  and  then  lapped  up  the  sugar 
with  eager  lips  from  Mary's  hand,  and  turned  to  her  a 

The  young  wife  tripped  aerosa,   and   sat   dovm  n« 
Imsliard,  who  was  laying  out  their  luncheon  on  the  turt    ] 
"  It  was  very  dear  of  you  to  think  of  coming  here  for  o 
last  ride,"  she  said.     "  1  remember  how  charmed  I  was  wim 
the  place  the  first  Sunday  1  ever  spent  at  Engleboum,  when 
Katie  brought  me  up  here  directly  after  breakfast,  before  wo 
went  to  the  schoi)!.     Sudi  a  time  ago  it  seems — before  I  ever 
saw  you.      And  I  have  never  been  here  since.     But  I  love  it 
most  for  your  sake,  dear.     Now  tell  me  again  all  the  timea    ' 
you  have  been  here." 

Tom  procpediid  to  recount  some  of  his  visits  to  the  Hawk's 
Lynch,  in  wliich  we  have  accompanied  him.     And  ther 
lulkinl  on  about  Katie,  and  I'Last,  and  the  liiigleboum  p 
^ust  and  present,  old  Betty,  and  liarry  and  his  wife  in  HoMi, 
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Ze&IaoH,  and  David  patching  coats  and  tending 
esecDttng  tlie  Qimen'B  jostjce  to  the  heet  of  hia  ability  I 
villiige  at  their  feet 

"  Poor  David,  I  muEt  get  over  simiehow  to  sea  him  hefoi* 
wo  leave  home.  He  feela  your  unde'a  doath,  and  the  othar 
(;hangea  in  the  parish,  more  than  any  one." 

"  I  am  HO  Borry  the  living  was  sold,"  said  Mary ;  "  Katie 
and  her  husband  would  have  rondo  Eugtcbourn  into  ft  litd* 
paiadise." 

"  It  could  not  be  helped,  dear.  I  can't  say  Pm  sony. 
There  would  not  have  been  work  enough  for  him.  Ue  is 
better  where  he  is,  in  a  great'  town-pariah." 

"  But  Katie  did  love  the  place  so,  and  waa  so  used  to  it ; 
she  had  become  quite  a  little  queen  there  before  her  mturiagei 
See  what  we  wciTuen  have  to  give  up  for  you,"  ahe  said,  play- 
fully, turning  to  him.  But  a  shadow  paSBed  over  his  foce, 
and  he  looked  away  without  anawering. 

"  What  makes  you  look  snrrowful,  dear)  What  ara  yon 
thiTihing  of  1" 

"  Oh,  nothing  ! " 

"  That  isn't  true.  Now,  tell  me  what  it  is.  You  hare  ua 
right,  you  know,  to  keep  anything  from  me." 

"I  can't  hear  to  think  that  you  have  had  to  sell  G^i^'. 
Ton  have  never  been  without  a  riding  borae  till  now.  Yoo 
will  miss  your  riding  dreadfully,  1  am  sure,  dear." 

"  I  shall  do  voiy  well  without  riding.  I  am  so  ptond  ol 
learning  my  lessou  Irom  you.  You  will  see  what  a  poor  man'i 
wife  I  Hhall  make.  I  have  beeu  getting  maiunia  tolet  tne  do 
the  honaekeeping,  and  know  how  a  joint  should  look,  and  all 
sorts  of  useful  tilings.  And  I  have  made  my  own  liouse-linen. 
1  shall  soon  get  to  hate  all  luxuries  sa  much  as  you  do," 

"  Now,  Mary,  you  mnstn't  run  into  eitremea.  I  never  said 
you  ought  to  hate  all  luxuries,  but  that  almost  everybody  one 
knows  ia  a.  slave  to  them." 

"Well,  and  1  hate  anything  that  wants  to  make  aslaveof  me." 

"You  are  a  dear  little  free  woman.  But  now  we  are  on 
this  subject  again,  Mary,  I  really  want  to  speak  to  yon  about 
keeping  a  lady's  maiii  We  can  quite  aSord  it,  and  you  ought 
to  have  one." 

"  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  soit." 

"  Not  to  oblige  me,  Mary  I" 

"  No,  not  even  to  oblige  you.     There  is  something  to  be 
Faid  for  dear  Gipsy.     But,  take  a  maid  again  I  to  do  i 
rment  me,  and  pretend  to  take  care  of  my  clotl 
ir !      I  never  knew  what  freedom  was  till  I  got-J 
t  poor,  fbolisb,  grumbling  Higgina" 
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■  "  Eut  you  may  get  i  nice  girt  who  will  be  a  comfurt  to  yoW 
"  No,  I  nevei  will  havu  a.  wommi  again  to  do  nothing  bnjl 

look  after  me.  It  isn't  (ail  to  them.  Besides,  dear,  you  a 
Bay  that  I  don't  look  better  siute  I  have  dune  my  u 
|-  Did  you  ever  see  it  look  brightor  than  it  does  now ) " 
k  "  Never  ;  and  now  here  is  luncheon  all  ready."  So  they 
Mat  down  on  the  verge  of  the  slope,  and  ate  their  cold  chicken 
^and  tongue,  with  the  relish  im^iarted  by  youth,  a  long  rid^ 
Bod  the  bracing  air. 

Mary  was  merrier  and  brighter  than  ever,  but  it  was  an 

effort  with  hiirt  to  respond ;  and  soon  she  began  to  notice 

this,  and  then  there  was  a  pause,  whiuh  she  broke  at  last  with 

bBOmething  of  an  effort.  ■ 

■  "There  is  that  look  again.  What  make^  you  look  i^| 
nerious,  now  1  J  must  know."  9 
I       "  Was  I  looking  serious  1     I  beg  your  pardon,  dearest,  and  Ifl 

won't  do  BO  again  any  more ;"  and  he  smiled  as  he  answered, 
but  the  smile  faded  away  before  her  steady,  loving  gaze,  and  he 
turned  slightly  from  her,  and  looked  out  over  tlie  vole  below. 

She  watched  him  for  a  short  time  in  silence,  her  own  hie 
roung  face  changing  like  a  aummei  sea  as  the  light  clouds 

IS  over  it     Presently  she  seemed  to  have  come  to  some 

liflion  i  lor,  taking  olf  hei  riding  hat,  she  threw  it  and  hei 
lirhip  and  gauntlets,  on  the  turf  beside   her,  and  di-awing  _ 

arer  to  his  side,  laid  her  hand  on  Ids.     He  looked  at  b 
^dly,  and,  stroking  her  hair,  said — 

"Take  care  of  your  complexion,  Mary," 

"  Oh,  it  wiU  take  care  of  itself  in  this  air,  dear,     Beside^  * 
jon  are  between  me  and  the  sun  ;  and  now  yon  mint  tell  me 
Rrhy  you  look  so  serious.     It    is  not  the  frr^t  time  I  have 
"  totiued  that  look.     I  am  your  wife,  you  know,  and  I  have  a 

^t  to  know  your  thoughta,  and  to  share  all  your  joy,  and 
1  your  sorrow,     I  do  not  mean  to  give  up  any  of  my  righta 
which  I  got  by  marrying  you.'' 

"  Your  rights,  dearest  I  your  poor  little  rights,  which  yon 
bave  gained  by  changing  name,  and  plighting  troth.  It  is 
thinking  of  that — thinking  of  what  you  have  bought,  and  the 
price  you  have  paid  for  it,  which  makes  me  sad  at  times  :  even 
when  yoii  are  sitting  by  me,  and  laying  your  hand  on  my  hand, 
and  the  sweet  burden  of  your  pure  life  and  being  on  my  soiled 
and  baffied  manhood." 

"But  it  was  my  own  bargain,  you  luiovr.dear,  and  I  am  satis- 

d  with  my  purchase.    1  paid  tho  price  with  my  eyes  open." 

'•  All,  if  1  could  only  feel  that !  " 

"  But  you  know  that  it  is  true." 

".No,  dearest,  that  is  the  pinuh.    I  do  not  know  that  itij^ 
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true.  I  often  feel  that  it  ia  just  not  a  bit  true.  It  was  a  OM- 
eideil  bargain,  in  which  on'f  of  the  parties  had  eyes  open  aoj 
got  alt  the  advantagB ;  and  thai  party  whs  L" 

"  I  will  not  have  you  so  crtnceitod,"  slio  said,  patting  hh 
hand  once  or  twice,  and  looking  more  bravely  than  ever  op 
into  his  eyes.  "  Why  should  you  think  you  were  so  nmci 
the  cleverer  of  tlie  two  as  to  get  all  the  good  out  of  our  bar- 
gain !  I  am  not  going  to  allow  that  you  were  so  much 
the  most  quiclt-witted  and  clear-aightcd.  Women  are  said 
to  be  aa  quick-witted  as  men.  I'erhupa  it  ia  not  I  who 
have  been  outwitted  after  all" 

"  Look  at  the  cost,  Mary,  Think  of  what  you  will  h«TB 
to  give  up.     You  cannot  reukon  it  up  yet" 

"  What  I  you  are  going  back  to  the  riding-horaea  and  ladj'i 
maid  again.    I  tliought  I  had  convinced  you  on  those  points." 

"  They  are  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  price,  Vuo 
have  left  a  home  where  everybody  loved  you.  You  knew 
it ;  you  were  siu'e  of  it  You  had  felt  their  love  ever  sinea 
you  could  remember  anything." 

"  YuB,  dear,  and  I  feel  it  atilL  They  will  be  all  just  u 
fond  of  me  at  home,  though  I  am  your  wife." 

"  At  home  1     It  is  no  longer  your  tome." 

"  No,  I  have  a  home  of  my  own  now,  A  new  homa 
with  new  love  there  lo  live  on ;  and  an  old  home,  willi 
the  old  love  lo  think  of." 

"  A  new  home  instead  of  an  old  one ;  a  poor  home  in- 
stead of  a  rich  one — a  home  where  tlie  cry  of  the  Borrow 
and  siiUering  of  the  world  will  reach  you,  for  one  in  which 
you  had — " 

"  In  which  I  had  not  you,  dear.  Tliere  now,  that  was 
my  purchase.  I  set  my  mind  on  having  you — buying  Ton, 
as  tliat  ia  your  word.  I  have  paid  my  price,  and  got  my 
bargain,  and — you  know,  I  waa  always  an  oddity,  and  rather 
wdful — am  content  with  it" 

"  Yes,  Mary,  you  have  bought  me,  and  you  little  know, 
dearest,  what  you  have  bought  I  can  scarcely  bear  my 
own  selfishness  at  times  when  I  think  of  what  your  life 
might  have  been  had  I  left  you  alone,  and  what  it  must 
be  with  me." 

"  And  what  might  it  have  been,  dear  1 " 

"  Why  you.  might  havo  married  some  man  with  plenty 
of  money,  who  coidd  have  given  you  everything  lo  which 
you  have  been  used." 

"  I  shall  begin  to  think  that  you  believe  in  luxuries,  after 
all,  if  you  go  on  making  bo  mu^  of  tliem.  You  most  not 
go  on  preaching  one  tiling  tnd  pracUiiiug  anotlior.     I  am  a 
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eoorert  to  your  preaching,  and  belieye  in  the  miseiy  of 
maltiplying  artificial  wants.    Tour  wife  must  have  none." 

"  Yes,  but  wealth  and  position  are  not  to  be  despised.  I 
leel  that,  now  that  it  is  all  done  past  recall,  and  I  have  to 
think  of  you.  But  the  loss  of  them  is  a  mere  nothing  to 
what  you  will  have  to  go  through." 

**What  do  you  mean,  dear)  Of  course  we  must  expect 
some  troubles,  like  other  people.'' 

^  Why,  I  mean,  Mary,  that  you  might,  at  least,  have  mar- 
ried a  contented  man ;  some  one  who  found  the  world  a  very 
god  world,  and  was  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are,  and  had 
ht  enough  to  steer  himself  by ;  and  not  a  fellow  like  me, 
fbll  of  all  manner  of  doubts  and  perplexities,  who  sees  little 
bat  wrong  in  the  world  about  him,  and  more  in  liimself 

"  You  think  I  should  have  been  more  comfortable  1 " 

# 

**  Yes,  more  comfortable  and  happier.  What  right  had  I 
to  bring  my  worries  on  you  ?  For  I  know  you  can't  live  with 
me^  dearest,  and  not  be  bothered  and  annoyed  when  I  am 
anxious  and  dissatisfied.'' 

"  But  what  if  I  did  not  marry  you  to  be  comfortable  ] " 

"  My  darling,  you  never  thought  about  it,  and  I  was  too 
■elfish  to  think  for  you." 

"  There  now,  you  see,  it  is  just  as  I  said." 

**  How  do  you  mean  ] " 

**  I  mean  that  you  are  quite  wrong  in  thinking  that  I  have 
been  deceived.  I  did  not  marry  you,  dear,  to  be  comfortable 
— and  I  did  think  it  all  over ;  ay,  over  and  over  again.  So  you 
are  not  to  run  away  with  the  belief  that  you  have  taken  me  in." 

"  I  shall  be  glad  enough  to  give  it  up,  dearest^  if  you  can 
convince  me." 

"  Then  you  will  listen  while  I  explain  ?  " 

"  Yes,  with  all  my  ears  and  all  my  heart" 

*'  You  remember  the  year  that  we  met,  when  we  danced  and 
went  nutting  together,  a  thoughtless  boy  and  girl — ** 

"  Kemember  it !     Have  I  ever — " 

"  You  are  not  to  interrupt  Of  course  you  remember  it  all, 
and  are  ready  to  tell  me  that  you  loved  me  the  first  moment 
you  saw  me  at  the  window  in  High-street  Well,  perhaps  I 
shall  not  object  to  be  told  it  at  a  proper  time,  but  now  I  am 
making  my  confessions.  I  liked  you  then,  because  you  were 
Katie's  cousin,  and  almost  my  first  partner,  and  were  never 
tired  of  dancing,  and  were  generally  merry  and  pleasant, 
though  you  sometimes  took  to  lecturing,  even  in  those 
days." 

"  But,  Mary—" 

**  You  are  to  be  silent  now  and  listen.     I  liked  you  then 
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"But  you  are  not  to  look  coiiceitaJ  and  flatter  ytmraelE  Umt 
only  a  girl's  fancy.  I  couliln't  have  married  you  then — girBn 
myself  up  to  you.  No,  I  don't  think  1  conld,  even  on  tli« 
night  when  you  fished  far  mo  out  of  the  window  with  th* 
heathoT  mid  heliotrope,  though  I  kept  them  and  have  them 
BtiU.  And  then  came  that  scene  down  Iielow,  at  old  Simon'i 
cotbiga,  and  I  thought  1  ehould  never  wish  to  see  you  again. 
And  then  1  come  out  in  London,  and  went  abroad.  I  scarceiy 
heard  of  you  again  for  a  year,  for  Katie  hardly  ever  mootioQw] 
you  in  her  letters ;  and,  though  1  somuttmes  wished  that  she 
would,  and  thought  I  should  just  like  to  know  what  you  wars 
doin^  I  waa  too  proud  to  ask.  Meantime  I  went  oat  and 
enjoyed  myself,  and  had  a  great  many  pretty  tilings  said  to 
mo — much  prettier  things  than  you  ever  said — and  made  the 
acquMntance  of  pleasant  young  men,  friends  of  papa  and 
mamma ;  many  of  them  with  good  efftablishmenta  toa  Bui 
I  shall  not  teU  you  anything  more  ahout  tbem,  or  jou  will  be 
going  olf  about  the  luzuiies  I  have  been  used  to.  Then  I 
began  to  hear  of  you  again.  Eatie  came  to  stay  with  at, 
and  I  met  some  of  your  Oxford  friends.  Poor  dear  Eatie  I 
(.he  was  full  of  you  and  your  wild  eayinga  and  doings,  half- 
frightened  and  half-pleased,  but  aU  the  time  the  best  and 
truest  friend  you  ever  had.  Some  of  the  rest  were  not  friends 
at  all ;  and  I  have  heard  many  a  sneer  and  unkind  word,  and 
Btoiios  of  your  monstrous  speeches  and  habits.  Soma  said 
yon  were  mad ;  otliers  that  you  liked  to  be  eccentric ;  that 
you  couldn't  bear  to  live  with  your  equals  ;  that  you -sought 
the  society  of  your  inferiors  to  be  Sattered.  I  listened,  and 
thought  it  all  over,  and,  being  wilful  and  eccentric  laysall^ 
you  know,  liked  more  and  more  to  hear  about  yon,  and  hopod 
1  should  see  you  i^ain  eonie  day,  I  was  curious  to  judge  fur 
myseU  whether  you  were  much  clinnged  for  the  hetuir  or  Uie 
worse.  And  e.t  last  came  the  day  when  I  saw  you  agiun, 
carrying  the  poor  lame  child  ;  and,  after  that,  you  know  what 
iiBppened  >So  here  we  are,  dear,  and  you  are  my  huslntnd. 
And  you  will  please  never  to  look  serious  again,  from  any 
foolish  thought  that  1  have  lieen  taken  in ;  that  I  did  not 
know  what  I  was  about  when  1  took  you  '  for  better  for  worjo, 
for  richer  for  poorer,  in  sickness  and  in  health,  till  death  us 
do  part'     Now,  what  have  you  to  say  for  yourself)" 

"Nothing;  hut  a  great  deal  for  you.  I  see  more  and 
more,  my  darlhig,  what  a  brave^  generous,  pitying  angel  I 
have  tied  to  myself  But  seeing  that  makes  me  deapisa 
myself  more." 

"  What !  you  are  going  to  dare  to  disobey  me  already  1  * 
"  I  can't  help  it,  dearesL     All  you  say  shows  me  more  and 
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moTb  that  you  have  made  all  the  sacrifico,  and  I  am  to  get  all 
[  the  bouefit     A  maa  lihe  me  has  no  right  to  bring  Bach  a 

man  as  you  under  liitt  hurthen," 

"  But  you  couldn't  help  yourself.     It  was  because  you  were 

1  of  sorts  with  the  world,  stuarting  with  the  wrongs  you 
aaw  on  every  aide,  struggling  after  something  better  and 
higher,  and  siding  and  sympathising  with  the  poor  and  weak, 
that  I  loved  you.  We  should  never  have  been  here,  dear,  if 
you  had  been  a  young  gentleman  satisfied  with  biiuaeLf  and 
the  world,  and  likely  to  get  on  well  in  society." 

"  Ah,  Mary,  it  is  all  very  well  for  a  man.  It  ia  a  man'a 
business.  But  why  is  a  woman's  life  to  bo  made  wretched  1 
Wliy  flhould  yoa  be  dragged  into  all  my  perplexities,  and 
doubts,  and  dreams,  and  struggles ) " 

"  And  why  should  I  not  1 " 

''  Life  should  he  all  bright  and  beautiful  to  a  woman.  It 
iB  every  man's  duty  to  shield  her  from  all  that  can  ver,  or 
pain,  or  soiL" 

"  But  have  women  different  soula  from  men  I " 

"  God  forbid  ! " 

"  Then  are  we  not  fit  to  share  your  highest  hopes  1 " 

"  To  share  our  highest  hopes !  Yea,  when  we  have  any. 
But  the  mire  and  clay  where  one  sticks  fast  over  and  over 
again,  with  no  high  hopes  or  high  anytliing  else  in  sight — 
a  man  must  be  a  aelfish  brute  to  bring  one  he  pretends  to 
love  into  all  that." 

"  Now,  Toro,"  she  said  almost  solemnly,  "  you  are  not  true 
to  yourself.  Would  you  part  with  your  own  deepest  convic- 
tions ?  Would  you,  if  you  could,  go  back  to  the  time  when 
you  cared  for  and  thought  about  none  of  these  things ! " 

He  thought  a  minute,  and  then,  pressing  her  hand,  said — 

"  No,  dearest,  I  would  not.  ITie  consciousness  of  the  dark- 
ness in  one  and  around  one  brings  the  longing  for  light.  And 
then  the  light  dawns ;  through  mist  and  fc^,  perhaps,  but 
enough  to  pick  one's  way  by."  He  stopped  a  moment,  and 
then  addeil,  "and  shines  ever  brighter  unto  the  pert'ect  day. 
Yen,  I  begin  to  know  it," 

"Then,  why  not  put  me  on  your  own  level  J  Wliy  not  let 
me  pick  my  way  by  jour  side  1  Cannot  a  woman  feel  the 
wrongs  that  are  going  on  in  the  world)  Cannot  she  long 
to  see  them  aet  right,  and  pray  that  tliey*ia8y  be  set  rght  I 
We  are  not  meant  to  sit  in  fbie  silks,  and  look  pretty,  and 
spend  money,  any  more  tlian  you  are  meant  to  make 
cry  peace  where  there  is  no  peace.  If  a  woman  can 
much  herself)  she  can  honour  and  love  a  man  who  can. 

He  turned  to  her,  aj^d  bent  over  her,  and  kissed  h( 


and 
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heail,  anit  kiss  yl  her  lips.    She  looked  up  with  eparkliog  tjta 

and  said — 

"Am  I  not  right,  dear)" 
"  Yob,  yoii  are  right,  and  I  have  been  false  to  my  creed 
You  have  token  a  load  off  my  heart,  deareet.  Henccfurti 
there  aliatl  be  but  one  mind  and  one  soul  between  us.  You 
have  made  nie  feel  what  it  is  that  a  man  wauls,  what  is  ihf 
help  that  is  meet  foe  hini." 

He  looked  into  her  eyes,  and  kissed  lier  again  ;  and  Ihrn 
rose  up,  for  there  was  aomething  witliin  hiui  like  j  moving  li 
new  life,  which  lifted  him,  and  set  him  on  his  feet.  And  h 
stood  with  kindling  brow,  gazing  into  the  autumn  air,  as  hi 
heart  went  sorrowing,  but  hopefully  "sorrowing,  back  througl 
all  the  fault^l  past"  And  she  sat  on  at  first,  and  watched 
his  fo^e ;  and  neither  spoke  nor  moved  for  some  ]uinut«« 
Xhon  she  rose  too,  and  stood  by  hia  side  : — 
And  ou  her  lovei'i  arm  slie  leant, 

And  ronnd  her  waiat  slii)  felt  it  fold  ; 
And  hu  across  Ihe  hills  the;  went, 
•  In  that  uew  world  whicli  is  the  old. 

Yea,  tliat  new  world,  through  t!ie  golden  gates  of  which  they 
bad  passed  together,  wliich  is  the  old,  old  world  ait«r  all,  aod 
nothing  else.  The  same  old  and  new  world  it  waa  to 
fathers  and  mothers  as  it  is  to  ua,  and  shall  be  to  our  children 
— a  world  clear  and  biigtit,  and  ever  becoming  clearer  a 
brighter  to  the  humble,  and  true,  and  pure  of  heart,  to  uvety 
man  and  woman  ivho  will  live  la  it  as  the  ciiilJrcn  of  th« 
Maker  and  Lord  of  it,  their  Putlier.  To  them,  and  to  tliem 
alone,  is  that  world,  old  and  new,  given,  and  all  that  is  in  it, 
fully  and  freely  t3  onjoy.  All  otjiers  but  these  are  occupying 
where  they  have  no  title ;  "  they  are  sowing  much,  bcl  brinn- 
ing  ia  little  ;  they  eat,  but  have  not  enough  ;  they  drink,  but 
are  not  filled  with  drink ;  they  clothe  themselves,  but  there 
is  none  warm ;  and  he  of  them  who  earneth  wagea  earnetb 
wages  to  put  thera  into  a  bag  with  holes."  But  these  havo 
the  world  and  all  tbinga  fur  a  riglitful  and  ridi  inheritance ; 
lor  they  hold  them  as  dear  children  of  Him  in  whose  hand  it 
and  they  are  lying,  and  no  power  in  earth  or  hell  ahoU  plutk 
tham  out  of  their  Father's  baud. 
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